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THE ESSENCE OE RELI GION 

By Swami Viyekananda 


In France, the “rights of man” was 
long a watchword of the race ; in 
America the rights of woman still 
beseech the public ear ; in India we have 
concerned ourselves always with the 
rights of Gods. 

The Vedanta includes all sects. We 
have a peculiar idea in India. Suppose 
I had a child; I should not teach him 
any religion, but the practice of concen- 
trating his mind; and 4 ust one line of 
prayer. Not prayer in your sense, but 
this — “I meditate on Him who is the 
Creator of the universe ; may He 
enlighten my mind.” 

Then, when old enough, he goes about 
hearing the different philosophies and 
teachings, till he finds that which seems 
the truth to him. He then becomes the 
Sishya, or disciple of the Guru (teacher), 
who is teaching that truth. 

He may choose to worship Christ, 
or Buddha or Mohammed : we recog- 
nize the rights of each of these, and the 
right of all souls to their own Ishtam, 
ox chosen way* It is therefore quite 


possible for my son to be a Buddhist, 
my wife to be a Christian, and myself a 
Mohammedan at one and the same time 
with absolute freedom from friction. 

We are all glad to remember that all 
roads lead to God ; and that the reforma- 
tion of the world does not depend upon 
all seeing God through our eyes. Our 
fundamental idea is that your doctrine 
cannot be mine, nor mine yours. I am 
my own sect. It is true that we have 
created a system of religion in India 
which we believe to be the only rational 
religious system extant; but our belief 
in its rationality rests upon its all- 
inclusion of the searchers after God ; its 
absolute charity towards all forms of 
worship, and its eternal receptivity of 
those ideas trending towards the evolu- 
tion of God in the universe. 

We admit the imperfection of our 
system, because the reality must be 
beyond all systems; and in this admis- 
sion lies the portent and promise of an 
eternal growth. Sects, ceremonies and 
books, so far as they are the means of a 
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man’s realizing his own nature, are all 
right, when he has realized that he gives 
up everything. 

“I reject the Vedas !” is the last word 
of the Vedanta philosophy. Ritual, 
hymns, and scriptures through which he 
has travelled to freedom vanish for him. 
“So’ ham, So’ ham” — I am He — bursts 
from his lips, and to say “Thou” to the 
God is blasphemy, for he is “one with 
the Father.” 

Personally, I take as much of the 
Vedas as agrees with reason. Parts of 
the Vedas are apparently contradictory. 
They are not considered as inspired jn 
the Western sense of the word; but as 
the sum total of the knowledge of God, 
omniscience, which we possess. But to 
say that only those books which we call 
the Vedas contain this knowledge is 
mere sophistry. We know it is shared 
in varying degrees by the scriptures of 
all sects. Manu says that that part 
only of the Vedas which agrees with 
reason is the Vedas; and many of our 
philosophers have taken this view. Of 
all the scriptures of the world, it is the 
Vedas alone which declare that the study 
of the Vedas is secondary. 

The real study is that “by which we 
realize the Unchangeable,” and that is 
neither by reading, nor believing, nor 
reasoning, but by superconscious per- 
ception and Samadhi. When a man has 
reached that perfect state, he is of the 
same nature as the personal God. “I 
and my Father are one.” He knows 
himself one with Brahman the Absolute, 
and projects himself as does the personal 
God. The personal God is the Absolute 
looked at through the haze of Maya — 
ignorance. 

When we approach Him with the five 
senses, we can only see Him as the per- 
sonal God. The idea is that the Self 
cannot be objectified. How can the 
knower know himself? But he can cast 
a shadow, as it were, and the highest 


form of that shadow, that attempt at 
objectifying one’s self, is the personal 
God. The Self is the eternal subject, 
and we are eternally struggling to ob- 
jectify that Self, and out of that struggle 
has come this phenomenon of the uni- 
verse : that which we call matter. But 
these are weak attempts, and the highest 
objectification of the Self possible to us, 
is the personal God. 

“An honest God’s the noblest work 
of man,” said one of your Western 
thinkers; God is as man is. No man 
can see God but through these human 
manifestations. Talk as you may, try 
as you may, you cannot think of God 
but as a man, and as you are, He* is. 
An ignorant man was asked to make an 
image of the God Siva ; and after many 
days of hard struggle he succeeded only 
in manufacturing the image of a 
monkey ! So, when we try to think of 
God as He is in His absolute perfection, 
we meet with miserable failure, because 
we are limited and bound by our present 
constitution to see God as man. 

If the buffaloes desire to worship God, 
they, in keeping with their own nature, 
will sec Him as a huge buffalo; if a 
fish wishes to worship God, its concept 
of Him would inevitably be a big fish; 
and man must think of Him as man. 

Suppose man, the buffalo and the fish 
represent so many different vessels ; that 
these vessels all go to the sea of God to 
be filled, each according to its shape and 
capacity. In man the water takes the 
shape of man; in the buffalo the shape 
of a buffalo; and in the fish the shape 
of the fish; but in each of these vessels 
is the same water of the sea of God. 

Two kinds of man do not worship God 
as man — the human brute who has no 
religion, and the Paramahamsa, who has 
transcended the limits of his own human 
nature. To him all nature has become 
his own self, he alone can worship God 
as He is. The human brute does not 
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worship because of his ignorance, and 
the Jivanmuktas (free souls) do not 
worship because they have realized God 
in themselves. “So’ ham, So* ham” — 
I am He — they say, and how shall they 
worship themselves ? 

I will tell you a little story. There 
was once a baby lion left by its dying 
mother among some sheep. The sheep 
fed it and gave it shelter. The lion grew 
apace and said “Ba-a-a,” when the 
sheep said, “Ba-a-a.” One day another 
lion came by. 

“What do you here?” said the second 
lion in astonishment : for he heard the 
sheep-lion bleating with the rest. 

“Ba-a-a,” said the other; “I am a 
little sheep, I am a little sheep, I am 
frightened.” 

“Nonsense 1” roared the first lion ; 
“come with me; I will show you.” And 
he took him to the side of a smooth 
stream and showed him that which was 
reflected therein. “You are a lion ; look 
at me, look at the sheep, look at your- 
self.” 

And the sheep-lion looked, and then 

he said : “Ba , I do not look like the 

sheep — it is true, I am a lion I” and 
with that he roared a roar that shook 
the hills to their depths. 

That is it. We are lions in sheep’s 
clothing of habit, we are hypnotized into 
weakness by our surroundings, and the 
province of Vedantism is the self-de- 
hypnotization. The goal to be reached 
is freedom. I disagree with the idea that 
freedom is obedience to the laws of 
nature. I do not understand what that 
means. According to the history of 
human progress, it is disobedience to 
nature that has constituted that pro- 
gress. It may be said that the conquest 
of lower laws was through the higher, 
but even there the conquering mind was 
still seeking freedom ; as soon as it found 
the struggle was through law, it wished 


to conquer that also. So the ideal is 
always freedom. The trees never dis- 
obey law. I never saw a cow steal. An 
oyster never told a lie. Yet these are 
not greater than man. 

Obedience to law, in the last issue, 
would make of us simply matter — either 
in society, or in politics, or religion. 
This life is a tremendous assertion of 
freedom ; excess of laws means death. 
No nation possesses so many laws as the 
Hindus, and the result is the national 
death. But the Hindus had one pecu- 
liar idea — they never made any doc- 
trines or dogmas in religion; and the 
latter has had the greatest growth. 
Therein are we practical, — wherein you 
are impractical, in our religion. 

A few men come together in America 
and say, “We will have a stock com- 
pany”; in five minutes it is done. In 
India twenty men may discuss a stock 
company for as many weeks, and it may 
not be formed ; but, if one believes that 
by holding up his hands in the air for 
forty years he will attain wisdom, it will 
be done ! So we are practical in ours, 
you in your way. 

But the way of all ways to realization 
is love. When one loves the Lord the 
whole universe becomes dear to him, 
because it is all His. “Everything is 
His, and He is my Lover ; I love Him,” 
says the Bhakta. In this way every- 
thing becomes sacred to the Bhakta, be- 
cause all things are His. How, then, 
may we hurt any one? How, then, 
may we not love another? With the 
love of God will come, as its effect, the 
love of every one in the long run. The 
nearer we approach God, the more do 
we begin to see that all things abide in 
Him. Our heart will become a peren- 
nial fountain of love. Man is trans- 
formed in the presence of this Light of 
Love and realizes at last the beautiful 
and inspiring truth that Love, Lover, 
and the Beloved are really one. 



SWAMI SUBODHANANDA 


Those who came to help the world and 
humanity are having their final exit one 
by one. And numerous are the people 
who will be made orphan by their 
physical absence. It will be a shock 
to many that Swami Subodhananda, 
another direct disciple of Sri Rama- 
krishna, passed away on Friday, the 
2nd December last at 8.5 p.m. For 
some time past he was suffering from 
phthisis which finally carried him off. 

The early name of Swami Subodha- 
nanda was Subodh Chandra Ghosh. He 
was born in the year 1867 and belonged 
to the family of Sankar Ghosh, the 
founder of the famous Kali temple at 
Thanthania, Calcutta. His father was 
a very pious man and fond of religious 
books; his mother also was of a great 
religious disposition. The influence of 
his parents contributed not a little to 
the growth of his religious life. His 
mother would tell him stories from the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata and other 
scriptures, and implanted in him, while 
still very young, love for truth, devotion 
to God, etc. From his very boyhood 
he showed a remarkable spirit of renun- 
ciation and got a vague feeling that he 
was not meant for a householder’s life. 
When pressed for marriage, he emphati- 
cally said that he would take to the life 
of a wandering monk and, as such, 
marriage would be only an obstacle in 
his path. As it was settled that on his 
passing the class examination he would 
be married, Subodh fervently prayed 
to God that his result in the examina- 
tion might be very bad. God heard the 
prayer of the little boy and Subodh, 
to his great relief, did not get promo- 
tion. Subodh was at first a student of 
the Hare School and then got himself 
admitted into the Vidyasagar School. 

During this time he got a copy of 


The Teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
from his father. He was so much im- 
pressed with its contents that he was 
very eager to see Sri Ramakrishna. His 
father told him to wait till some holiday 
when he could conveniently take him to 
Dakshineswar. But Subodh was im- 
patient of any delay. So one day he 
stole away from the house and along 
with a friend started on foot for 
Dakshineswar. There he was received 
very affectionately by Sri Ramakrishna. 
In the course of conversation Sri Rama- 
krishna told Subodh that he knew his 
parents and had visited their house occa- 
sionally and also that he knew Subodh 
would be coming to him. Sri Rama- 
krishna grasped the hand of Subodh and 
remaining in meditation for a few 
minutes said, “You will realize the 
goal, Mother says so.” He also told 
Subodh that Mother sent to him those 
who would receive Her grace and re- 
quested him to visit him on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays. The request was diffi- 
cult to be complied with by Subodh; 
for great objections would come from 
his parents if they knew of his intention. 

On the next Saturday, however, 
Subodh fled away from the school with 
his friend and came to Dakshineswar. 
During this visit Sri Ramakrishna in an 
ecstatic mood touched his body from 
the navel to the throat and wrote some- 
thing on his tongue, repeating, “Awake, 
Mother, awake !” Then he asked 
Subodh to meditate. As soon as he 
began meditation, his whole body 
trembled and he felt something rushing 
along the spinal column to his brain. 
He was plunged into a joy ineffable and 
saw a strange light in which the forms 
of innumerable gods and goddesses ap- 
peared and then got merged in the In- 
finite. The meditation gradually deepen- 
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ed and he lost all outward consciousness. 
When he came down to the normal 
plane, he found Sri Ramakrishna strok- 
ing his body in the reverse order. 

Sri Ramakrishna was astonished to 
see the deep meditation of Subodh and 
learnt from him that it was the result 
of his practice at home. For Subodh 
used to think of gods and goddesses, 
hearing of them from his mother. 

Since meeting with Sri Ramakrishna 
Subodh would see a strange light 
between his eyebrows. His mother com- 
ing to know of this told him not to 
divulge this fact to anybody else. But 
seized as he was with a great spiritual 
hankering, Subodh promptly replied, 
“What harm will it do to me, mother ? 

I do not want this light but That from 
which it comes.” 

Gradually the attraction of young 
Subodh for Sri Ramakrishna grew 
stronger and stronger, till after the pass- 
ing away of the Master in 188G he left 
his parental homestead and joined the 
monastic order organized by Swami 
Vivekananda at Baranagore. For some 
years that followed, Subodh, now known 
as Swami Subodhananda, practised 
Tapasya at various places. When Swami 
Vivekananda, after his return from the 
West, appealed to his brother disciples 
to work for the spread of the Master’s 
message and the good of humanity 
instead of living in seclusion, Subodha- 
nanda was one of those who placed 
themselves under his lead. Since then 
he worked in various capacities for the 
cause of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission. He was one of the first group 
of Trustees of the Belur Math appointed 
by Swami Vivekananda in the year 1901 
and was afterwards elected Treasurer of 
the Ramakrishna Mission. 

Lately though he could not personally 
work so much, wherever he would be 
he would inspire people to throw them- 


selves into the work started by Swami 
Vivekananda. During the last few 
years he made extensive tours in Bengal 
and Bihar and was greatly instrumental 
in spreading the message of the Master. 

Swami Subodhananda was childlike in 
his simplicity and singularly unassum- 
ing in his behaviour. It was a fitting 
compliment to his character that he was 
popularly known as Khoka Maharaj 
(Child Swami). He would be found 
equally the same when devotees showed 
unusual respect to him, or persons, not 
knowing how to properly behave them- 
selves with Sadhus, were faulty in their 
conduct. These characteristics indicat- 
ed his spiritual greatness. For has it 
not been said, “Except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, yc shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven” ? 
His love for one and all was unbound- 
ed. Many on coming into contact with 
him, would feel his love so much that 
they would altogether forget the wide 
gulf of difference that marked their 
spiritual life and his. Yet he made no 
conscious attempt to hide the spiritual 
height to which he belonged ; the great 
unostentatiousness was part and parcel 
of his being. It was remarkably strange 
that he could mix so freely with one 
and all and make them his own. Many 
are the persons, who, though not reli- 
giously minded, were drawn to him 
simply by his love and will feel a 
personal loss at his passing away. Will 
not they also be spiritually benefited by 
their contact with him? For Swami 
Subodhananda was an efficient channel 
through which the great spiritual 
current started by Sri Ramakrishna 
flowed to humanity. Then let every- 
body remember that the influence of the 
life of him whose loss we mourn to-day, 
will not cease to work even at his 
physical absence. 



THE MARCH OF HUMANITY 


By the Editor 


I 

Nobody knows when and how man 
came into being. The mystery of life 
is still as great as ever. The origin of 
life is still unknown. All human 
enquiry into the origin of life, all 
scientific investigation about it, has 
met with persistent failures. Science 
cannot tell how life came into existence, 
it only describes the process through 
which the world has become full of 
population, as wc sec it to-day, after the 
first life had its birth on earth. All reli- 
gious theories as to this, which have held 
the thought of the respective votaries 
of different religions for hundreds of 
years, are now being exploded from 
day to day by science. But science 
also has not been able to give any 
theory regarding this baffling pro- 
blem. So far as this question is con- 
cerned, the work of science has been 
only negative. 

Almost all religions say that man 
became a full-fledged being from the 
very beginning ; some religions say that 
the first man was little different from 
his Creator : he met with his fall, when 
he came into touch with the world and 
its degrading influences. Science, on 
the other hand, holds that the first 
living being on earth was a mollusc; 
through gradual process it evolved into 
the man, as we see him to-day, with 
capacity to harness the forces of nature 
for his own purpose, endowed with an 
intellect to think, know and investigate 
into the problems of life and death, 
heaven and earth, and possessing a 
boldness to pry into the very secrets of 
God. 


Let us leave the problem of the origin 
of life to be solved by science or reli- 
gion — whichever is competent to do 
so — or by the co-operation or fight 
between the two. But what was 
the feeling of the first man when he 
found himself in this vast mysterious 
universe ! If from amoeba man was 
gradually evolved, what was the 
condition of his mind when the light 
of intelligence was kindled for him and 
a new chapter of history was opened 
unto him ! What was the position of 
man, when he found himself endowed 
with a capacity to think and judge, to 
feel happy and unhappy, to distinguish 
between hopes and fears, and when 
reasoning faculty took the place of 
instinct as the driving power of his life ! 

II 

The struggle for self-preservation was 
in the very instinct of the first created 
being. It persisted in the first man 
also — only the struggle became greater 
as man was more sensitive to environ- 
ment than the lower animals. Lower 
animals tried to protect themselves from 
the ravages of nature; man set him- 
self to conquer nature. This attempt 
towards the conquest of nature has 
caused the birth and progress of mate- 
rial civilization. As man’s knowledge 
increased, he began to have greater and 
greater control over nature. What 
seemed impossible in one century be- 
came an everyday affair in another 
century ; till at the present day 
achievements of modern science hear 
like the tales of fairy lands. 

As sense of comfort and discomfort, 
happiness and unhappiness was greater 
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in man, he began to apply his know- 
ledge to the ministration of his happi- 
ness. His taste developed, his standard 
of living increased, his wants multiplied, 
and he began to exercise his brains to 
constantly meet the demands of the new 
and changing situations of life. 

With the evolution of mind, man 
could be no longer satisfied with 
creature comforts. He became keen 
for the food of his intellect as much as 
for that of his body — nay, some men be- 
came, as it were, more particular about 
appeasing the hunger of their intellect 
than that of their body. And this 
gave rise to the progress and develop- 
ment of art, literature, history, philo- 
sophy, etc. The feeling of curiosity 
which springing in the mind of Eve 
caused the fall of the First Man, infect- 
ed the minds of all her coming children 
— and that has been the cause of man’s 
insatiable thirst for knowledge, of his 
ever-increasing desire to know more and 
more, of an undying tendency in him 
to widen the sphere of his mental 
activity. What was a curse at first 
proved to be a blessing afterwards. 
For, had there been no curiosity in 
man’s mind, there would have been no 
progress of human knowledge. 

With the gradual development of his 
mind, man developed finer sensibilities ; 
and these gave rise to the birth of 
many noble virtues that we find in man. 
What was simply a herd instinct in 
animals, grew into fellow-feeling and 
disposition of charity in man; what 
was the instinctive motherly love in 
animals developed into a human love 
which was not confined to one’s own 
children only : some began to feel for 
the children of others as much as for 
their own and gave occasion for the talk 
of universal love and sympathy. 

Ill 

But light presupposes darkness ; 
virtues derive their significance from 


the existence of vice. So with the seeds 
of virtue were sown in man the seeds 
of sin also. Man was given an infinite 
opportunity to develop nobler qualities, 
but there remained equally the chance 
of his falling a prey to his baser inst- 
incts. Some stood this trial, while 
some could not; rather the majority of 
men miserably failed. With the 
bestowal of intellect man was given a 
greater responsibility; some felt it and 
some did not. So we find that know- 
ledge which is power has, in one sense, 
become a curse to the human civiliza- 
tion. Man has turned, more often than 
not, this power of knowledge to baser 
ends. At first man had only one 
enemy — nature; his only one concern 
was how to protect himself from the 
ravages of nature or how to snatch 
more power from nature, so that it 
might conduce to his greater comfort 
and happiness. But as his hankering 
after happiness increased continuously, 
and at geometrical progression, he 
found in his fellow-man a rival who 
claimed a share of his happiness and 
enjoyment. So man became an enemy 
of man, and fight ensued between man 
and man. One race began to fight with 
another race, one nation came into a 
conflict of interest with another nation, 
one country set out for the conquest 
of another country so that its people 
might have greater and greater amount 
of enjoyment at the cost of those of an- 
other. As a result, the peace of the 
world has been often and often dis- 
turbed by fights and battles, wars and 
revolutions. There is a clash of inter- 
est everywhere — between one nation 
and another, between the ruler and 
the ruled, between one community and 
another, amongst the members of the 
same family — between father and son, 
brother and brother, and between man 
and woman as a class. In short, man 
finds enemies everywhere outside him- 
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self and some men are at war with 
themselves. 

When one ponders over this situa- 
tion, one becomes pessimistic about 
the future of humanity and wonders 
whether civilization is progressing or is 
going backward, whether the primitive 
condition of man was not better than 
the one seen at present. For it seems 
that the world has been the playground 
of the baser impulses of man. If man 
was endowed with power and intelli- 
gence to use them as instruments for 
the advancement of his happiness, he 
was given also the tools to undo his 
actions. And it seems he has forgotten 
which is which. It seems as i! by a 
chance he sets his hand to a tool which 
will conduce to his progress, peace and 
happiness and by a similar chance he 
takes up another instrument which will 
destroy what he has once built up with 
so much care. Thus the process of cons- 
truction and destruction has been going 
on simultaneously and it seems difficult 
to judge which outweighs which. 

IV 

From the very early stage of 
humanity all men have not been busy 
with externals. While some men have 
looked outward to conquer nature and 
have more and more of material com- 
fort and enjoyment, others, of a more 
contemplative turn of mind, have looked 
within to unravel the mystery of being. 
They have been more busy with the pro- 
blem of where man goes after death, 
and where does he come from at his 
birth. And there has been the dream : 
man sees in his dream even those of his 
relations who have been reduced to 
dust and ashes on their death. The 
sun rises in the morning and sets in the 
evening; where does he go at night to 
take rest? And there are so many 
stars— like innumerable diamonds— set 


in the great vault above: who could 
be the master artist whose work that 
was ? Nature yields food and drink, 
but she is not all kindness. Sometimes 
she wears a frowning look, too terrible 
for even the stoutest heart. While 
some men began to fight with nature, 
others, impelled by a philosophical ten- 
dency, began to think why it is that 
side by side with the autumnal moon 
which smiles beauty there exist storms 
and earthquakes which destroy houses 
and buildings, uproot trees and forests 
and raze mountains and hills to the 
ground; could they both be the work 
of the same Creator? Thus the sense of 
beauty, the feeling of fear, the thought 
of the existence of one outside the uni- 
verse who was kind — all these contri- 
buted to the birth and development 
of religion. The child finds in its father 
a dual being : sometimes he caresses 
and sometimes he punishes. So the 
child-man at the early stage of the 
human history, imagined the existence 
of a Creator who just like an earthly 
father sometimes smiles and sometimes 
frowns ; who sometimes sends from 
heavens storms and thunders to punish 
man and sometimes sprinkles from 
above rains and dews so that the crops 
may grow for the sustenance of His 
children. Man began to think of God 
as the Father in Heaven. For a long 
time perhaps God remained only a 
figment of the brain, an object of 
imagination associated with the hope of 
reward and the fear of punishment, but 
there came a time when man came face 
to face with God, when He remained 
no longer in a distant heaven to send 
reward or hurl punishment, but became 
the object of direct human perception ; 
when man ejaculated in ecstasy : 

— I have known this 
Great Person. What was the exalta- 
tion of the man, who first realized God 
that way ! Compared with that the 
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joy of ‘Eureka’ of the Syracusan philo- 
sopher was very very insignificant — 
almost nothing. For, whereas Archi- 
medes’ discovery represented the frui- 
tion of the individual effort of one 
human being, the success of the man 
who first realized God represented the 
result of the search of entire human 
race for thousands of years. If the 
creation of the universe or the origin of 
life has been the greatest mystery with 
mankind, the way in which the thirst 
for the knowledge of God sprang in 
human heart and God was at last 
revealed unto man is no less a mystery. 
How and why was it that some men 
forgot all interest in the external world 
and sought for the Great One who is 
hidden in His creation and what was 
the strength of his blessedness that He 
revealed Himself unto him? How did 
that divine quest awaken in him and 
how was that fulfilled? If the birth 
of the first man represents a great 
landmark in the history of humanity, 
the event of a man’s realizing God re- 
presents another landmark, which is no 
less important. 

Fortunately in the history of the 
world there has not been only one man, 
who has realized God, and only one 
country or one nation **.hich has pro- 
duced such men. There have been 
galaxy of persons who have got direct 
and first-hand knowledge of God in all 
climes. And it is not necessarily in the 
civilized parts of the world that there 
have been persons who have been bless- 
ed with the direct vision of God. The 
desert of Arabia, the hilly tracts of 
Palestine, the plains of China, the far 
away regions in the Himalayas can 
claim as their sons persons who were 
spiritual geniuses. And they have 
opened out innumerable paths to God 
for others. The spiritual giants who 
have been born in the world have, by 
their teachings and examples, shown 
8 


different paths and processes of God- 
realization, so that anyone may choose 
whatever path or Sadhana appeals to 
him. Of course there have been false 
prophets, counterfeit saints, hypo- 
critical religious men. There have been 
heart-rending instances of irreligion in 
the name of religion. But false coins 
only indicate that there are genuine coins 
of which they are the imitations : false 
prophets prove the existence of genuine 
persons who have been the salt of the 
earth; trading in religion only indicates 
that there is something of genuine value 
in true religion which can attract people. 

V 

Now, what will be the ideal of 
future humanity? What is the goal to 
which mankind in their march extend- 
ing over a period of millions of years 
in the past (and who knows how many 
millions of millions of years it is to be 
continued in the future ?) are going ? The 
ideal of the collective life is indicated 
by the ideal of the individual life. If 
by realizing God, different individuals 
have found the fever of their life gone 
and all their desires and hankerings 
satisfied; if they have attained that on 
getting which all earthly joys, conceived 
and conceivable, seem to be only 
shadowy ; if they have found themselves 
lifted up to a region where the problem 
of life and death is meaningless ; 
the same should be the goal for all 
others — for all humanity. That will be 
another blessed day for humanity when 
all men will be raised to the feet of 
God, when all men will realize God. 
The ideal of the society in India has 
been to raise all to the level of the 
Brahmins, the ideal of humanity will 
be to elevate all to the level of Seers. 

Is that simply a vision, a dream, 
a utopia? The greatest miracle the 
world has witnessed has been that a 
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tiny human being could realize God and 
find his human limitations dissolved. 
If that has been possible, why will not 
this also be possible — though in the dis- 
tant, very distant future into which 
human gaze cannot penetrate now — 
that all men will realize God, will 
attain the knowledge of the essence of 
their being. At least can we not ex- 
pect that that is the goal to which 
humanity is moving through ups and 
downs, progress and retrogradation in 
its life? Are not all men, irrespective 
of caste, creed, nationality and 
different degrees of limitations, the 
children of God? If that be so, is it 
too much to expect that all children 
will recognize the Father as such ? The 
present condition of the world, it is 
true, tells a different tale, and points 
to a different direction. But how little 
has been the age of the world in com- 
parison with the eternal future that lies 
before? Humanity is now at but an 
adolescent stage. The follies that arc 
now visible in the world arc but 
the mistakes of people who have 
not attained the age of wisdom. Who 
can tell that humanity will not learn 
by the mistakes and experiences 
through which it is now passing, and 
that the present mistakes will not be 
only a basis for the right kind of action 
in the future? 

VI 

Amidst the wails and cries coming 
forth from the heart of humanity, due 
to the extreme sufferings to which it has 
been a victim, we hear, now and then, of 
the talk of universal love, brotherhood, 
etc. Every religion asserts that it will 
be the future religion of the world and 
that it contains in it the potentiality 
to unite all men into one single brother- 
hood. It is doubtful whether any deno- 
minational religion will be able to 
combine all mankind into a single con- 


federation ; for human temperaments are 
so very different and as such different 
individuals will, of necessity, seek 
different religions. But this can be 
said that every religion, in its essence, 
contains factors, which can contribute 
to the binding of all men by a common 
bond of love, sympathy and fellow- 
feeling. 

In the meantime, we find that differ- 
ent factors are at work to that end. 
Science, though it is now only in its 
infancy, has greatly annihilated time 
and space and is continuing to do so. 
With the modern facilities of communi- 
cation one can go from one end of the 
world to another in much shorter time 
than it would take one in the past to 
go from one city to another of the same 
province. Nowadays the sufferings of 
people in China touch the heart of people 
in England, the struggles of people in 
India evoke sympathy from people 
in America. The discovery that is 
made by a scientist, say, in Germany, 
at once finds its application in a factory, 
say, in Japan. Humanity is going to 
be more and more closely knit. There 
may come a time when people in dis- 
tant parts of the globe will find them- 
selves more akin in thought, outlook 
and views of life than inhabitants of 
the same village do now. Will not 
that create a greater and greater bond 
of love and sympathy between man 
and man and eliminate all disintegrat- 
ing considerations of race, nationality, 
geographical area, etc.? With greater 
advancement of science and more pro- 
gress of human knowledge there will 
come a time when man will recognize 
man only as a fellow-being and forget 
all regional differences. 

If that be so, the great task with 
us, all people throughout the world, is 
to contribute our share to bring about 
that millennium — to hasten the march 
of humanity to reach its goal, 



RELIGION AS EXPERIENCE 

By J. T. Sunderland 


Religion presents itself to man under 
four aspects : as something to be gone 
through with, or performed ; as some- 
thing to be believed ; as something 
to be studied, analyzed, or speculated 
about; and as something to be experi- 
enced. In other words, it presents 
itself as a Ceremonial ; as a Creed ; as a 
Philosophy; and as a Life. 

What are we to say of these differing 
conceptions of religion? Doubtless we 
should say that all are legitimate; all 
are useful; but no one taken alone is 
complete — each needs the others to 
round it out to wholeness. Especially 
is this true of the first three, but they 
need the fourth. Experience or life is 
the end toward which each of the others 
ought to lead — the only result which 
gives them justification for being. 
Without religion as a personal expe- 
rience, ceremonials, creeds and philos- 
ophies are a body without a soul. 

I 

Experience of religion ! I know there 
is a prejudice in many minds against 
the thought. To some persons, such 
experience seems only superstition, or 
cant, or pretence; to others, an empty 
dream of the imagination. Persons 
with habits of unfettered thinking, or 
who care much for science and reason, 
are perhaps particularly liable to be 
among those who look upon religious 
experience with incredulity and dis- 
favour. But why should this be so? 
Can any one give a good reason ? 

No one denies the validity of expe- 
rience in matters outside of religion. 
Indeed the scientist and the man of in- 
dependent thought are the very ones 


who, in other things, are likely to appeal 
to experience most. They do not want 
speculation, they tell you ; they want to 
know. They want the testimony of 
somebody who has seen, heard, felt, ex- 
perimented. They of all men, then, 
should show not least but most respect 
for experience in matters of religion. 

I do believe that nothing in man’s 
knowledge rests upon a more secure 
foundation — upon one more absolutely 
incapable of being disturbed, than reli- 
gion. Why? Because it rests upon the 
soul’s deepest experience. Below these 
it is impossible to go. If here is not 
reality, then indeed 

The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 

And earth’s base built on stubble. 

For even the validity of our knowledge 
of the outward world depends upon the 
truthfulness of the world within. 

II 

You say agriculture you know about, 
for that has to do with tangible things ; 
and a science like geology you can be 
sure of, for that deals with hard facts. 
But do you really think that a stone is 
any more a solid fact than is love or 
hope? Are you any more sure that 
the stone is out there, than you are 
that you love your child or your friend ? 
Are you any more certain, when you 
plant your seed in the spring, that you 
will get a harvest in the fall; or when 
you go to bed at night tired from your 
toil, to rest for the next day, are you 
any more sure that there will be any 
next day than you are that justice is 
better than injustice, and truth than 
falsehood? I think not. 
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As regards any object of external 
nature, a flower or a tree — are you any 
more sure that it really exists, because 
to your senses it seems to, than you are 
that over the tree and over all else you 
see, and over your own life, there is a 
Power higher than yourself, from which, 
somehow, the tree and yourself came — 
a Power and Wisdom that can be trust- 
ed — which you have learned by all the 
experience of your life can be trusted? 
I think not. Men talk strangely, some- 
times, about the physical world — the 
world of external nature— being certain, 
and the internal world of the mind and 
the spirit being uncertain — as if the dis- 
tant could be more certain than the 
near — as if knowledge of the soul’s 
foreign lands could be more reliable 
than knowledge of the soul’s home 
lands. Do we not know that the things 
of external nature — trees, grass, houses, 
hills, other persons, animals, skies are 
really our soul’s foreign lands, the lands 
which the mind reaches by journeying 
away to a distance. The own country 
of us all, the land in which we habitual- 
ly dwell, is the internal world of our 
own thoughts, our own feelings, our 
own desires, aspirations, hopes, fears, 
memories, longings, loves, imaginations, 
emotions. Shall we say that our knowl- 
edge of this near, familiar land is un- 
certain, untrustworthy ? and that to get 
knowledge which we can rely on we 
must travel away from home, sailing 
out from port of eye and ear, over 
oceans of air and mysterious spaces we 
do not understand, to the foreign land 
of objective things— physical, external 
nature — stone, tree, river, sky? 

No, there is nothing so near us as 
ourselves. There is nothing we so im- 
mediately and certainly know as our- 
selves. Our deepest knowledge is ex- 
perience, and not even that experience, 
either, that comes to us from without, 
indirectly and roundabout by way of 


the senses, but that deepest of all pos- 
sible experience which is immediate, 
which is internal, which is of the mind, 
the heart, the conscience, the moral and 
spiritual nature, upon which true reli- 
gion ever builds. “The things which 
are seen are temporal, but the things 
that are not seen are eternal.” Why is 
the religion of experience so sure ? 
Because God has built it into man’s 
moral and spiritual nature. By all of 
man’s long experience on the earth it 
has grown to be a part of his deepest 
self. The creator of his soul has en- 
graved it on his soul : nay, has planted 
it in his soul, a plant of the eternities. 
It is the divine in him. It is God in 
him. Therefore he can depend upon it 
as certainly as he can depend upon the 
universe or upon God Himself. 

Ill 

One of the striking things about the 
preaching of Jesus was his constant 
talk about what he called “the king- 
dom of god,” or “the kingdom of 
heaven.” He represented his constant 
desire, his great aim, as being to 
establish that kingdom, to build it up 
among men. He taught his disciples 
to pray, “Our Father who art in 
heaven, hallowed be Thy name . . . Thy 
kingdom come.” He pronounced bless- 
ing upon the humble and lowly in spirit, 
and those who, were persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, saying, “Yours is 
the kingdom of heaven.” When men 
desired to know what that kingdom was, 
he represented it as the reign of truth 
and love, of peace and goodwill, on the 
earth. And when asked further about 
it, he said, “The kingdom of heaven is 
within you.” 

Now, what did ordinary hearers of 
Jesus, those who saw only superficially, 
think about this talk? Undoubtedly 
they thought it nonsense. The “king- 
dom of heaven” to them was probably 
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nothing but a fancy, a hallucination of 
the brain of the Nazarene. As for them, 
they preferred solid, enduring things, 
not dreams and moonshine. A king- 
dom 1 Herod had a kingdom that was 
real; for could they not see the swords 
and spears that supported it? Kings 
in other nations round about had king- 
doms that were substantial; for were 
they not guarded by powerful armies? 
Especially was the empire of world- 
commanding Rome solid. But this 
kingdom that this religious enthusiast 
declaimed about, which consisted simply 
of ideas, principles, truths, sentiments, 
and that was declared to be within the 
mind and heart — let him go and preach 
it to silly women ! Were they not men 
with too much shrewdness and judg- 
ment to be caught with such chaff? 

And yet, now that nigh two thousand 
years have gone, how stands the case? 
Which do we see to have been right, 
the prophet of religion, who proclaimed 
a kingdom of the soul, or they who 
could see nothing strong or enduring, 
or worthy of regard, but that which ap- 
pealed to the eye, and ear, and the 
physical senses of man ? Alas ! in a few 
brief years every vestige of Herod’s 
kingdom was gone. Rome stood longer, 
but in spite of her unparalleled strength 
she too fell. And all these nineteen 
centuries, since the prophet’s voice was 
heard, have been full of the noise of 
toppling thrones and the wreck of king- 
doms, empires, dynasties. But how 
about that kingdom of the spirit of 
which Jesus spoke? Has it faded or 
failed? Not so! Steadily has it 
strengthened; century by century has 
its dominion widened; never was it so 
powerful, and never were its foundations 
so firm as to-day. Amidst a world of 
change it has proved the one enduring 
reality. 

In vain the surge’s angry shock, 

In vain the drifting Bands; 


Unharmed upon the Eternal Rock, 
The Eternal Kingdom stands. 

Truly, indeed, the things that are seen 
are temporal; the things that are not 
seen are eternal. Verily, the solid 
things are not those which we hear and 
see and taste and handle. The solid 
things are those of the soul. Religion 
builds upon what cannot be shaken be- 
cause she builds upon what is deepest 
in the nature of man. 

IV 

And this, too, is why religion can 
supply man’s deep and permanent 
needs as nothing else can. What are 
the deepest and most permanent needs 
of man as he journeys through the land 
of earth? Of course, he must have 
food to eat and water to drink by the 
way, and clothing and shelter to pro- 
tect him from the cold. These are 
essential, for without these he dies. But 
these alone, and everything else on the 
plane with these, satisfy the wants of 
only the brute beast in him. Is he 
only a brute beast? Has he no wants 
other than the ox or the tiger? Ah, 
there is a higher side of his nature which 
has its needs as deep and imperative as 
those of his body. He was made to 
think, and feel, and hope, and love, 
and pray; to cherish truth, to obey 
reason, to champion right; to care for 
his fellow-men, to help every good 
cause; to abhor evil, to spurn wrong; 
to aspire after that which is above him, 
to walk joyfully and holily through the 
world, to keep his heart full of patience 
and trust to the end, and when the 
evening of his life’s day comes, 

Approach his grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of 
his couch about him, 

And lies down to pleasant dreams. 

Where is he to get help to do all this ? 
Yet this need is quite as great as his 
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need for food or drink or shelter for his 
body. For what could compensate if 
he should feed the animal in him and 
let the angel starve? To be sure, in 
this world of so sore poverty and physi- 
cal suffering, it is a great problem how 
to supply adequately the bodily needs 
of the poor. The importance of this 
should not be overlooked. And yet the 
larger, deeper, graver problem is how 
to supply the spiritual wants of both 
poor and rich. For, oh, how much 
ignorance, fear, sorrow, disappointment, 
pain, heart-break, despair, sin, lust, 
greed, cruelty, hate, misery and evil in 
ten thousand forms is to be seen all up 
and down the world, among rich and 
poor alike ! And where is this spiritual 
want and misery to find relief ? 

When man is hungry with that 
hunger which is of the soul, and which 
physical bread only mocks; when he 
thirsts with a thirst which the things 
of sense cannot quench or touch; when 
he is tired, so that no bed can rest him, 
weary in mind and heart, tired of life 
itself; when hope fails; when strength 
is gone; when courage departs; when 
the currents of human friendship and 
love seem to freeze; when sorrow and 
disappointment fall upon him and 
break his heart; when bereavement and 
death stand coldly, bitterly, in his path 
and must be met ; and saddest and most 
terrible of all, when temptations to evil 
roll over him like billows and sweep 
him under; and when sin, like a body 
of death, fastens itself on him, drag- 
ging him down, with resolves broken, 
desire baffled, will enfeebled, down, 
down — then where is help to be found ? 
In what direction, in such deep needs 
as these, may we look for light or hope ? 

There is no direction but one; in all 
the world’s ten thousand years of search 
for help in her experiences of mightiest 
need, no at all adequate resource but 
one has ever been discovered. What 


is that ? I need tell no one of you who 
has observed, no one of you who has 
read history, no one of you who 
has a human heart that that resource 
is religion — the personal experience of 
religion in the soul — the conscious, 
purposeful, earnest opening of the soul’s 
doors to the incoming spirit of God, 
the power of God, the peace of God, 
the love of God, the life of God. The 
tides of life from above once set flowing 
through a man, then, but only then, 
there is hope for any human soul. And 
that is the reason why religion, parti- 
cularly the religion of God’s Father- 
hood and unfailing Love to all His 
children, has been able to reach, 
quicken, ennoble, sanctify, transform, 
save men in every condition of life, as 
nothing else has ever done. 

V 

Let no one misunderstand me. There 
are other influences in this world be- 
sides religion that have elevating, en- 
nobling, saving power. I would not 
undervalue or make light of these. 
Among the more important of such in- 
fluences are doubtless education, homes, 
association with the good — and in their 
way, science, philosophy, laws, physical 
environment. All these should be em- 
ployed and made the most of, and 
some of them are exceedingly important. 
And yet it is no disparagement to any 
of these to say that, as an agency for 
bringing hope to the despairing, com- 
fort to the sad, courage to the falter- 
ing, succour to the tempted, strength to 
the weak, patience in trial, light in 
bereavement, calmness in the presence 
of death, and above all moral and 
spiritual regeneration to men dead in 
indifference and sin, none of them have 
a tithe of the power of Religion. As 
a practical reformatory influence in 
society, as a begetter of moral power, 
as an inspiration to men to live for the 
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highest things, religion has been, at 
least through all Christian history, is 
now, and probably always will be, 
without a rival, without the possibility 
of a rival — something alone, uni- 
que, incomparable, truly divine — divine 
because through it man consciously 
lays hold of a Strength higher than his 
own. 

I trust that this makes clear what 
I mean by Religion as an Experience. 
Nor is Religion as an Experience some- 
thing confined to any one class of 
persons, or to any age or time. It has 
come in the past, and is coming still, 
to untold millions, of all classes — to 
kings, to beggars; to the wise, to the 
simple; to the greatest minds of the 
race, like Socrates, Buddha, Jesus, 
Paul, Augustine, Milton, Cromwell, 
Gladstone, Lincoln, Ram Mohun Roy, 
Tagore, Gandhi; but none the less it 
comes to the lowly woman in her 
garret; to the sailor on the sea; to 
the prodigal son squandering his subs- 
tance in riotous living in a far country ; 
to the old man tottering above his 
grave; to the little child in its sorrow. 
And it waits to reveal itself to you and 
me, whenever our need is great, and 
human help fails. 

VI 

We none of us know much about our 
future. God kindly hangs a veil before 
our eyes. But this much we most surely 
know, the future of each of us will 
be full of deep heart-needs, which must 
be supplied from some source higher 
than ourselves. We shall all our lives 
have work to do that will not be easy — 
that will tend ever to sink into mere 
drudgery and slavery. What can pre- 
vent it? What can give us songs in 
our toil? Nothing so certainly — this is 
the testimony of the ages — nothing so 
certainly as the acceptance of our tasks 
as from God, to be done for Him not 


only as a part of His plan of things, 
but in some true deep sense as under 
His eye, and in the light of His smile, 
if done well. 

We shall all, a thousand times over 
in the years that are coming, be pressed 
hard by temptation — temptation to 
hold lightly to our integrity; to stoop 
somewhat below high honour; to sup- 
press the truth when we ought bravely 
to speak it out; to vary from the line 
of strict honesty in business ; to be 
selfish when we ought to be generous; 
to ask what is easy, or popular, or ex- 
pedient, when we ought to think only 
of what is right; to yield weak and 
slavish obedience to our appetites or 
passions instead of keeping our lower 
natures in subjection to our higher. 
What can help us in these crisis times of 
life ? What can give us strength to 
stand on our feet and be men — yielding 
obedience ever to conscience as our 
king ? There is no such help as Religion. 
The soul that has once definitely com- 
mitted itself to the religious life, that 
has opened itself to religion as an ex- 
perience, that has learned to identify 
the voice of conscience with the voice 
of God, is armed against temptation in 
all its forms as no other can possibly be. 
Consciously in alliance with a Power 
higher than his own, by a subtle law 
that Higher Power flows into his life. 

So, too, as we travel on across the 
years we must all expect to meet dis- 
appointments, discouragements, failures 
of plans, dashing to pieces cherished 
expectations; such is the human lot. 
How are we going to be able to bear up 
under these? The danger is that as a 
result of them we may lose hope, 
courage, incentive, interest in life. 
What can save us? Nothing can so 
effectually save us as a noble Religious 
Faith, which looks beyond seemings to 
realities, beyond temporal things to 
eternal, and sees that in the soul itself 
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lies all enduring good; so that even if 
riches take to themselves wings and fly 
away, and earthly prospects fail, and 
disappointments in matters of worldly 
interest or ambition come, the real ends 
of our existence are not affected; still, 
the soul, strong in the life of God and 
confident of an immortal destiny, rises 
serene above all these temporary clouds 
of earth, its hope undimmed, its courage 
undaunted. 

Nor is anything less to be said as to 
the practical value of Religion in the sor- 
rows and anxieties connected with that 
deepest mystery, death. It does not 
take a long experience in this world to 
teach us all that we are in a land whose 
green soil on every side breaks with 
startling ease into graves. The sunniest 
faces of to-day, to-morrow arc wet with 
tears of sorrow for loved ones gone to 
return no more. And the end for our- 
selves, we know, is only just a little 
way on down the road. 

What can help us in all this? Man 
in his experience on the earth has found 
no such help as the calm, strong faith 
in the soul that Wisdom and Goodness 
are at the heart of this universe — that 
we and all our loved ones for life and 
for death are in the hands of One who 
cannot do wrong and will not be unkind. 

Thus it is that Religion as an Expe- 
rience comes to us, not like to many 
others of earth’s helpers, to offer us its 
aid in hours of sunshine, and when all 
goes well. Rather does it come to 
proffer its help most urgently and 
generously when other resources fail. 
Indeed, there is no time of deepest, 
sorest need in life, when it is not at 
hand for us if we will have it. 

From the cradle to the grave, 

It comes to save ! 

From the world’s temptations, 

From tribulations, 

From that fierce anguish 


Wherein we languish, 

From that torpor deep 
Wherein we lie asleep, 

Heavy as death, cold as the grave, 

It comes to save. 

From doubt where all is double, 
Where wise men are not strong, 
Where comfort turns to trouble, 
Where just men suffer wrong; 
Where sorrow treads on joy, 

Where sweet things soonest cloy, 
Where faiths seem built on dust, 
Where love seems half mistrust, 
Hungry and barren and sharp as the 

sea, 

It comes to set us free. 

Oh ! where its voice doth come, 
There all doubts are dumb, 

There all words are mild, 

All strifes are reconciled, 

All pains beguiled. 

There light doth bring no blindness, 
Love no unkindness; 

Knowledge no ruin, 

Fear no undoing. 

From the cradle to the grave 
It comes to save . 1 

How does it save? How, in these deep 
needs of life, does Religion as Expe- 
rience come to set us free ? In the only 
way possible. By teaching us, like 
little children in the darkness, to reach 
up and touch God’s right hand in the 
darkness, and so be lifted up and 
strengthened. By letting us feel in all 
our times of deepest human need — in 
joy and sorrow, in sunshine and storm, 
in life and in death — that round about 
us and all whom we hold dear, are the 
everlasting Arms of Love and Care. By 
digging deeper, and filling more full, 
the Fountains of Life within our souls. 
By opening up anew the connection 
between our lives and the Infinite Life 
of God. 

1 Matthew Arnold (slightly altered.) 
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By Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 

To Young India hast thou shown 
Paths of action new; 

For modern Ind a Bhagirath, 

Thou, guide to thought’s free 

stream ! 

Startled men and women of the World 
At thy soulful call; — 

How is it,- -why is Hindu voice 
Arresting mankind’s ears? 

Even yet docs humanity need 
Gifts from India’s sons, — 

This they could but clearly perceive 
Through thy messages bold. 


Of the modern world’s manifold 
Shortcomings to remove 
Requisitioned are they by all 
Quarters of the vast globe? 


Lion’s courage hadst thou at heart, 
Tiger’s fiery eyes ; 

With the same energy endowed 
India will shape new worlds. 


Didst thou understand Vedanta, 

The end of Vedic lore ? 

Couldst thou explain and teach 

all that? 

I do not know this sure. 


But the very source of life’s Ved 
Without doubt didst thou gnisp; 
With that Om has flown spirit fresh ; 
And, lo, Ind is reborn ! 


SANSKRIT HYMNS AND HINDU RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 

By Swami Vireswarananda 

I the everyday life of the common man. 


Prayers, Psalms and Hymns are 
common in all religions. We find them 
to be a fundamental part of the reli- 
gious literature of the world. Prayers 
and praise are the first means of 
spiritual growth everywhere. Then 
come meditation and reflection, reason 
and philosophy. So long as man is 
man, a finite being conscious of his 
limitations, he cannot 'but worship a 
Personal God, on whom he depends at 
every step in his life. Man feels him- 
self weak and wants some one on whom 
he can depend for help. lie wants 
something concrete which he can grasp 
in the hours of his trials and difficul- 
ties. Granted a Personal God, prayers 
and hymns are but the natural outcome 
of one’s conception of that Personal 
God and one’s relation with Him. 

Though in Hinduism the culminating 
religious thought is the doctrine of one- 
ness preached by the Vedanta, yet in 
the Vedas themselves we have also the 
idea of a Personal God, the Lower 
Brahman, and the idea of Bhakti, which 
is but yet in seed form. The Mantra 
portion of the Rig Veda is nothing but 
a collection of hymns. Very few can 
stand the full blaze of the Advaita 
Ved&nta; for the first step in this is 
to be fearless. It is the religion of 
fearlessness. Weakness has to go. But 
since a greater part of mankind is 
weak, these Vedantic ideals have to be 
preached to them in concrete form in 
order that these ideals may become 
practical, that they may be brought from 
the philosophic heights of the learned to 


This is exactly what the Puranas do. 
The ideal of Bhakti is fully worked out 
by them and illustrated by the lives of 
kings, saints and Incarnations. 

The Hindu being pre-eminently 
spiritual, whatever ideal he took up 
in the field of religion he worked it 
out till it became infinite and all- 
embracing. As a result we have in the 
Puranas hymns, in which the same 
spirit which sang forth the glories of the 
Atman in the Vedas, is pouring forth 
in ecstatic song its love for God. In 
these hymns is revealed the mystic soul 
of the Hindu, sweet and devotional. 
It attains to high states of ecstasy 
through these songs and symbols. It 
knows no peace till it finds God and 
establishes the most intimate relation- 
ship with Him. He is its master, 
friend, father, mother — nay, the be- 
loved. An intense passionate hunger 
for God is the chief note in all these 
hymns. The result is the creation of a 
devotional literature of exquisite beauty 
unsurpassed by any other religious 
literature of the world. We find these 
hymns or Stotras, as they are called in 
Sanskrit, not only in the Puranas but 
in the writings of all great reformers 
and saints. Even that great Advaita 
Kesari Acharya Sankara could not avoid 
the temptation, and we find in his 
writings some of the most beautiful 
hymns ever written in Sanskrit. Such 
hymns are found not only in Sanskrit 
but in the vernaculars also. The 
religious revival of the 12th century was 
a popular movement and though R&m&- 
nuja who gave a philosophic back- 
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ground to the revival wrote in Sanskrit, 
the other great saints and reformers 
of the period wrote in the language of 
the people. These hymns in Sanskrit 
and in the vernaculars have appealed 
to the race greatly and have thus 
attained a wide popularity. They play 
an important part in the religious life 
of the people. 

II 

The Stotras include praise, prayer 
and meditations ; also sometimes 
Mantras, which are spiritual incanta- 
tions said to produce certain desired 
ends when accompanied by appro- 
priate rituals and ceremonials. Leav- 
ing aside these Mantras, the Stotras 
include petitions, laments and entreaties 
for deliverance from the ills of this 
Samsara or relative existence from which 
God alone can deliver one. These 
hymns fall under two categories. In 
the one there is complete confidence 
in Divine benevolence and unlimited 
grace, on which even the greatest of 
sinners builds his hope for rescue. There 
is in these hymns a passionate disinter- 
ested love for God often ending in a 
mystic communion with Him. As for 
example : 

“As the best of the Raghus (Rdma\ 
when even that most heinous sinner the 
raven ( who insulted Sita) was for- 
given by Thee because it took refuge at 
Thy feet , and since as Krishna , Thou 
hast granted Moksha (liberation) full of 
Bliss even to the King of Chedi ( Shishu - 
pdla) who had wronged Thee birth after 
birth , what sin is there which Thou wilt 
not forgive 1” 

The other group seems to fix some 
conditions for the granting of requests 


and prayers. It makes the Divine grace 
conditional on self-purification which 
alone makes one deserving of such a 
grace. The hymns in this group are 
marked by a spirit of self-abasement, 
with confession of sins, repentance and 
promises of reform, as for example, in 
the following stanza where one chastises 
ones mind : 

fosra vfireai rat 
tfn * sfotra wpmft i 

m faspntf n 

“Having renounced all desire , having 
given up reviling others and attachment 
to sinful conduct , having directed the 
mind to Samddhi and meditating on the 
Lord seated in the Lotus of the hearty 
worship Viswandthy the Lord of 
Benares .” 

The Stotras as a rule are written in 
simple language. Sometimes however 
they are written in conventional 
language, and embody elaborate symbol- 
ism. This makes it difficult for the 
ordinary man, not initiated into their 
esoteric meaning, to understand them. 
In this class can be put ‘Hymn to Devi,’ 
Brahma’s prayer to the Divine Mother in 
the Chandi and also “Hymn to Tripnr&- 
sundari” by Sankara where especially 
the references to wine etc., may be 
repugnant to one who is not initiated 
into the conception of the Devi and 
the rituals of her worship according 
to the Shakti cult. Another great 
difficulty in understanding these hymns, 
a difficulty which is more or less 
common to all the Stotras, is our lack 
of familiarity with our vast mythology 
and the incidents narrated and the 
epithets used therein, to which there are 
frequent references in these hymns. 
Behind these hymns is a philosophy 
which, though in the background,— for 
the fundamental note is devotional — 
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determines the language, imagery and 
even the ecstatic fervour of these hymns. 

Ill 

The hymns group themselves round 
the different aspects of Godhead in 
'Hinduism. Chiefly these are Shiva and 
his consort Uma, known also as Kali, 
Durgd, Tripura, etc., and Vishnu and 
his incarnations, Rama, Krishna and 
others. Besides these we have the philo- 
sophic and didactic hymns based on 
the teachings of the Upanishads. 

Shiva is the God of destruction. He 
is Rudra, the terrible. As he represents 
the darker side of nature he is regard- 
ed as dwelling away from the haunts 
of man, in the mountains and forest re- 
treats or the cremation grounds, wearing 
a garland of skulls and besmearing 
himself with ashes. But then man 
never likes to look at the darker side 
of life and so this terrible aspect of 
Shiva is mellowed down by degrees and 
he becomes in time a benignant God. 
He is easily appeased by prayers. Yet 
this darker side of his nature is not 
completely forgotten. He is the God 
of gods, powerful, generous to a fault, 
the Auspicious One. He is the great 
Yogi rapt in meditation, free from all 
desires, the emblem of purity and the 
conqueror of lust, the selfless one who 
drinks poison for the good of the 
world. He is the great Teacher of 
teachers, the grantor of knowledge and 
bliss, the Lord of Girija, and finally he 
is the supreme Being beyond all duality 
and thought. In one word, he repre- 
sents the sublime aspect of God and 
all the hymns about Shiva deal with 
this aspect of Godhead. 

Shiva’s consort is Um&. At first she 
is Haimavati, Parvati, the daughter of 
the mountains. Bat in time she is 
regarded as the Goddess of Shakti or 
Power. She is the creative power, the 


female principle, the Great Mother. 
The first idea connected with this 
Mother-worship is that of energy, m 

ufirota flfippn i She is the power 
in all beings. *WT ufsuufw wt m 

grfwfif 3 ; i wtgwq i “He who eats food 
does so by me. He who breathes, sees 
and hears, does so by me.” Again, 
^ “I stretch the bow for 

Rudra (when he desires to destroy ).” 
She is the Primal Energy whether in the 
form of evil or good. She is the power 
that makes us live and die, happy and 
miserable. She is everywhere and in 
everything. With the conception of 
Godhead as Mother, the one-sided view 
of God as the cause of everything good 
ceases and He becomes the God of good 
and evil, virtue and sin in one. qn & 
W i — “Who art Thou 

O Blessed One, the doer of good, whose 
holy hands hold pleasure and pain.” 

WTC— 1 “The shade of 
death and immortality, both these, O 
Mother, are thy Grace !” 

This aspect of Godhead makes the 
devotee love even the destructive and 
dark forces of nature, seeing God in 
them. Though the mother beats the 
child, it clings to her all the more, 
crying, mother, mother. The genera- 
lity of mankind fly from all that 
is terrible. Even a great hero like 
Arjuna could not stand the vision of 
the Universal Form and we find him 
praying : “Having seen Thy immeasur- 
able Form .... the worlds are terrified 
and so am I . . . show me, 0 Lord, that 
Form of Thine . . . diademed, bear- 
ing a mace and discus ; Thee I desire to 
see as before etc.” The world worships 
ease and pleasure. There are very few 
indeed who love the terrible. But then 
the highest idea of freedom is beyond 
both. So we have to face evil as well. 
We must learn to love and worship God 
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in sorrow and sin, when alone we can 
realize the ultimate Truth. 

“Lo ! how all are scared by the 

Terrific, 

None seek Elokeshi (Kali) whose 

form is death, 

The deadly frightful sword, reeking 
with blood, 

They take from Her hand, and 

put a lute instead ! 

Thou dreaded Kali, the All-destroyer 

Thou alone art True, Thy 

shadow’s shadow 

Is indeed the pleasant Vanamali 

(Krishna).” 

Again : 

“Who dares misery love, 

And hug the form of death, 

Dance in destruction’s dance, 

To him the Mother comes.” 

When we can make a funeral pyre 
of all our desires, enjoyments, etc., 
then alone in the cremation ground of 
such a heart does the Mother manifest. 
But the majority shrink from such a 
Mother. They put on her neck a 
garland of skulls, and the next moment 
call her All-merciful and wink at the 
other side of her nature ; for, such 
a God, they think, does not lighten the 
world’s misery. They Ttant a God who 
identifies Himself with His children’s 
sorrow, a God who is “My friend who 
does me no wrong.” 

To those who cannot appreciate the 
sublime and terrible aspect of Godhead, 
Hinduism gives the Vishnu ideal. The 
loveableness of God, His greatness, 
majesty, and grace also appeal to man 
and cause love and admiration in him. 
The sweeter side of life has contributed 
much to the ideal of Vishnu. The terri- 
ble and destructive side is forgotten and 
its counterpart is taken up. Vishnu 
is the God who feels for mankind in 
their miseries and incarnates himself as 
man and lives among them, shares 
their woes and miseries, works for their 

A 


good and shows by his life the way out 
of this relative existence. He is the 
All-merciful One. Of his incarnations, 
RSma and Krishna have the greatest 
influence on the Hindus. Rfima is the 
ideal man, the embodiment of truth and 
morality, the ideal son, husband and 
above all the ideal king. Sri Krfsbnaf 
however has a place in the heart of a 
greater number of people in India, so 
much so that he is regarded as the Lord 
Himself while other incarnations are 
but partial manifestations. He is the 
God of faith and love, revealing himself 
even to the ignorant, provided they 
have faith. He is the highest ideal of 
the religion of love exemplified in the 
love of the Gopis for him. Their one 
prayer was to have love for love’s sake. 
In this love there was no room for fear 
or temptation. It is difficult for us to 
understand the love of the Gopis and 
we are apt to find impure things in it, 
steeped as we are in worldly ideas of 
sex, money, etc. This love of the Gopis 
has been made the theme of many a 
hymn by many a saint to express his 
heart’s longing for the Lord, his Be- 
loved. Human language is necessarily 
defective, limited and finite and as such 
unfit to express adequately the infinite 
idea of love. One can at best ^ve a 
symbolic expression to it using the love 
symbols known to man. The strongest 
love, however, in this world is between 
man and woman and that more so when 
it is illicit and hence the Divine love has 
often been clothed in this human garb. 
“Oh, for one, one kiss of those lips ! 
One who has been kissed by Thee, his 
thirst for Thee increases for ever, all 
sorrows vanish and he forgets love for 
everything else but for Thee and Thee 
alone.” 

This has, however, given rise to criti- 
cism from many quarters. These critics 
think that from the standpoint of reli- 
gion it is a t jjci version: ^cco^E® to 

A. Q Ti'k C I tiu.T.iiil. • r CULUiRt 1 
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them, it makes God indifferent to 
morality, at any rate, not essentially 
righteous, and there is, therefore, no 
connection between Bhakti and charac- 
ter. Rather a hasty and foolish criti- 
cism. These critics have not the 
patience to see that it is men of the 
-type" of Suka and Sri Chaitanya — 
Paramahamsas who have gone beyond 
the bondage of the senses — that teach 
this highest ideal of love. So, we have 
to be careful lest we trespass on grounds 
forbidden to us, ordinary mortals. It 
is beyond our intellectual comprehen- 
sion. Only those who have drunk deep 
of the cup of love can understand it. 
As to ‘perversion,’ what religious ideal 
is there that has not been perverted by 
man to suit his own sensuous purpose ! 

IV 

A characteristic feature of Hindu 
culture is its spirit of toleration. The 
whole history of India is but the work- 
ing out of this one ideal, “Truth is one, 
sages call it variously.” This has 
been again and again emphasized at 
different epochs of her history by sages 
like the Vedic Rishis, and incarnations 
like Sri Krishna. We are not to think 
that Shiva is superior to Vishnu or Devi 
to Shiva, but it is the same One by 
whatever name we may call Him. 
This ideal is often the theme of many 
a hymn. 

4 itm: fira *ft raft 

fftw 3* *ft grcfft ggiftgn; i 

wifwg farancirc wift tftaiwv. 
utP* <1 fapng gifcwiraf feStaiA n 

“He who is worshipped as Shiva by 
the Shaivas , as Brahman by the Ved&n- 
tins, as Buddha by the Buddhists , as 
Arhat by the Jains, as Karma by the 
Mimdmsakas, — may that Hari the Lord 
of the three worlds grant us our desires " 


In some of these hymns there is a 
consciousness of the sense of sin and the 
need for forgiveness. In the “Hymn of 
Surrender to Hari” (Harisharan&shta- 
kam) by Sankara, we find this senti- 
ment. The devotee trembles before the 
very memory of his sins and yet he has 
an intense faith in the Lord which he 
is not able to put in any earthly object 
or relation. 

raft gfanft rag gift i 

^snsfesnft 3 n 

“The very memory of my past 
misconduct makes me tremble with 
fear." 

gt g g 

g g srcr ra gr i 

gsgft g ftrei raggit 3 

gg n 

“Neither brother, father, mother, 
wife nor son, neither pride of birth nor 
sufficient power have 1, nor any one, 
do 1 find, who can help me; therefore, 
O Wielder of the Conch, I take refuge 
in Thee." 

In some hymns there is an indication 
of trust in God based on the funda- 
mental ethical qualities as in gftgggqgg 
^gg gg; spm ftggggrai^i etc., — 
“0 Lord Vishnu , destroy my arrogance , 
curb the evil propensities of my mind, 
and bring to a cessation this mirage of 
sensual objects." Of a similar strain is 
the “Hymn to the Mother craving for- 
giveness” (Devyaparddhakshamdpana- 
stotram ) by Sankara where the element 
of trust in God strikes the key-note of the 
whole hymn. She is the Mother and 
the mother is never bad however wicked 
the son ; so he who worships the Mother 
is sure to be saved — “Whatever faults 
of omission I might have committed, 
forgive me, for a bad son may some- 
times be born but a bad mother never.” 

A large number of hymns relate to 
devotion and praise merely. To this 
class belong hymns to TripurfisundQri, 
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Annapumd and Shivapanchdkshara- 
8totram by Sankara. Hymns of the 
kind “Hymn to Shiva in names” 
(Shivandmdvalyashtakam) are peculiar 
to Hinduism. They merely give the 
names and epithets of the deity which 
bring to the mind of the devotee 
various acts of heroism or grace per- 
formed by that deity. Hindu mytho- 
logy which is so very rich supplies 
any number of such names and 
epithets for any deity, which, arranged 
in poetic setting, produce a great 
devotional attitude in the minds 
of the devotees who chant them. 

«\ 

ihft — “O Lord of the universe who hast 
the moon for Thy diadem , slayer of 
Cupid , xvidder of the trident , the Immo- 
vable One , who resideth in Mount 
Kailas , the Lord of Girijd , the God of 
gods , the Auspicious One .” 

In the last group, viz., the philosophic 
hymns, the Vcdantic maxims and ideals 
are preached through song and symbol. 
Most of this class are by Sankara whose 
chief work was to spread broadcast the 
Vedantic ideals throughout the country 
and thus bring the race back to the 
pristine Upanishadic culture from which 
it had drifted under the Buddhistic 
influence. In the Charpatapanjarikd - 
stotram Sankara strikes the key-note of 
the Hindu culture, viz., renunciation. 
He brings to our minds with all the 
fervour of a man of realization the 
evanescent nature of everything to 
which we cling due to our ignorance. 
The same is depicted in the Dwddashar 
panjarikd-stotram also. 

STC Wjfif ftawt— -“0 fool, give 

up the desire for wealth, be discrimina- 
tive and cultivate dispassion in your 
wind.” ww* wtwAwA fflhnwnw: 

“Do not boast of thy followings, 
wealth or youth, for the all-devouring 
time takes all these away in a trice." 


As already pointed out, synthesis of 
ideals is a characteristic of the Indian 
mind. In Abhildshdstakam which occurs 
in Brahmavaivarta Purdna there is a 
synthesis of Jn&na and Bhakti. The 
Vign&nin who is blessed with such a 
realization sees the Impersonal in the 
Personal, and vice versa. Such a dis- 
tinction usually made by the ignorant 
between these two ideals is to him a 
meaningless one. We have the mystic 
union of the true philosopher and the 
true devotee represented in this hymn. 

^ *i*nfq «n<gn 

m v?* tw: i 

fasten: 

at ii 

“Thou hast neither ancestry, nor 
birth, nor name, neither hast Thou form 
nor virtue nor country. Being even 
thus, Thou art the Ruler of the three 
worlds and fulfillest all desires. There- 
fore do I worship Thee." 

In Mahdnirvdna Tantra there is a 
“Hymn to Brahman” ( Brahmastotram ) 
which sings the glory of the Absolute in 
manifestation, the God transcending 
the universe of phenomena though 
immanent in it. The depth and accu- 
racy of philosophic thought combined 
with the earnestness and simplicity of 
expression of prayer to be found iii this 
hymn is hardly surpassed by others of 
its kind. 

aft* fwtf I 

fw* ii 

“Thou alone art fit to be the refuge , 
Thou alone art the adorable; Thou art 
the one cause of the universe and Thou 
hast all forms; Thou alone art the 
creator, preserver and destroyer of the 
universe; Thou alone art the Supreme, 
Immovable and Immutable .” 

There is another beautiful hymn the 
Pardpujd in which we have a new note. 
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It talks of the impossibility of offering 
worship to the Supreme. 

vroW ^ TOiwf $ a: ii 
“What place is there in which to invoke 
the Infinite , or what can serve as a seat 
for Him who contains within Himself 
all existence ? How can we offer 
Pddyarn ( water for washing feet), or 
Arghyarn ( oblation of Durva grass, 
rice , etc.), to one who is pure Spirit or 
Achamanam ( water for rinsing) to one 
who is eternally pure ?” 

ikM sift: i 

“ How is the making of Pradakshina 
possible to the Limitless, and obeisance 
to the One who is indeed without a 
second ?” 

What an absurdity, says the hymn, 
to indulge in this so-called worship. 
Blessed indeed is he who can perform 
this highest worship in which the indivi- 
dual is lost in the Absolute. 


A WORK AMONG THE 

By Captain A. R. Poduval, B.A., 

M.R.C.S. 

Towards the end of the last century, 
Herbert Spencer, in his classical work 
on “Education,” pointed out that edu- 
cation must be a training for a “com- 
plete living.” The idea is not new; 
at least not new to those who are 
acquainted with the ancient Gurukula 
system of our Indo-Aryan Universities, 
such as Nalanda or Taxilla. A couple 
of years ago, I read Hiuen Tsang’s 
description of the Nalanda University; 
and I thought that the problem of edu- 
cation was at that time well on its way 


Finally comes the bold note of the 
Advaitic teaching. Nirvdndsatakam or 
“The six stanzas on Nirv&na,” and 
Vijndnanauka or “The boat of Know- 
ledge,” which belong to this class, 
reflect the spirit of oneness as taught 
by the author, the great Sankara. 
Brahman alone is real ; the world has a 
phenomenal existence having its basis 
in Maya or Nescience. The individual 
soul is in reality nothing but Brahman 
Itself. 

wfa far wti fan?* ^ i 

fat fapt tit nr fa n 

“ That Atman through the ignorance of 
which appears this universe and the 
knowledge of which immediately des- 
troys it all, which is beyond speech and 
mind, pure , free, — that supreme eternal 
Brahman am 

In short, these Stotras or hymns are 
the simple and concrete expressions of 
the religious experience of the race. 


DEPRESSED CLASSES 

C.M., M.D. (Hamburg), L.R.C.P., 
(London) 

to a satisfactory solution. Since that 
time, we have been progressing; and 
our progress, as we are made to be- 
lieve, has been phenomenally rapid 
during the last one hundred years. But* 
I notice that in the matter of educa- 
tion there was at first a tendency to 
make it stiff and petrified; then to re- 
dissolve our notions and methods into 
something more labile and fluid. A 
vague conception arose, among educa- 
tionists, whether they were not mis- 
judging the scope and variety of the 
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functions of the human organism. It 
was discovered that under the scheme 
formulated and practised, they were 
tapping only a very small portion of 
human possibilities. And to-day, a 
sensible school of educationists have 
made their appearance, who believe 
that man is more than the chemists’ 
conception of him — “a few bucketfuls 
of water, and a bag of salts.” He is 
now known to possess a physical body 
subject to physical laws ; a mental orga- 
nization, subject to psychological laws ; 
and there is even a suspicion that quite 
a considerable number of students may 
possess something, which science does 
not explain — a Soul, far transcending 
the other two. The intellectual com- 
ponent of the mind does not cause any 
anxiety. Its emotional and imagina- 
tive elements are somewhat disconcert- 
ing, as they cannot entirely be brought 
in tune with this age of reason. But 
the Soul is decidedly uncanny to con- 
ceive of, in this pre-eminently civilized 
century. 

Nevertheless a “complete life” in- 
cludes all these factors, however dis- 
turbing they might be to our settled 
notions of education. The ancient 
Universities of India obviously saw the 
existence of these occult faculties in 
man, long before Spencer wrote his 
famous thesis and Macaulay his famous 
minute. The purpose of education is 
not to create an army of graduates, 
whose mental horizon is not much wider 
than that of the city clerk in London. 

' It is an extensive process involving the 
discovery and liberation of a multitude 
of faculties — a process of enlighten- 
ment, which enables man to realize his 
great place in the scheme of the 
Universe. 

Judged from this standard— I do not 
know what other standard can be set— 
the ancient Gurukula system is far 
ahead of the mobile unsettled system 


of the present day. Nalanda was a self- 
supporting University. It produced all 
that it wanted and sold its surplus pro- 
ducts to the people around. The hand 
worked in conjunction with the brain. 
Religious, literary, artistic, scientific, 
philosophic, mechanical, agricultural 
and every other activity was embodied 
in its programme. This is far differ- 
ent from the book-learning of our 
schools and colleges, whose finished 
products — the graduates — are occasion- 
ally seen to limp in their shoes, not 
being able to take off the small nail 
that pricks on their heels. 

It was therefore very refreshing to 
visit the Sri Ramakrishna Gurukula 
Vidyamandiram, situated on the out- 
skirts of Trichur, Cochin State. I do 
not intend to go into all the details 
of its curriculum — what it is actually 
doing and what more it hopefully anti- 
cipates to do. The most striking fact 
about it, is the human touch that tells 
through every item of its work. Here, 
the children of the “suppressed classes” 
live and learn with the children of 
those who “suppress’ them and learn 
to love one another and to live amic- 
ably as if that is the natural course of 
human lives. Indeed it would seem 
that the problem of castes and creeds, 
of the high and the low, could be solved 
very easily if the peace-making con- 
federacies of Europe did not give us a 
lesson to the contrary. Of the 800 
students who attend this Institution, 
86 are actual boarders, and these com- 
prise the depressed as well as the higher 
classes. 

The ten acres of land, forming the 
grounds of this Vidyamandiram, form 
an undulating plain, framed in by leafy 
groves, and an imposing hill to the 
south-east. The school is easy of 
access by the public road. The grounds 
originally bare are spoutifig up with 
vegetation. Though sufficiently re- 
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moved from the flurry and filth of the 
town, it is easy for communication, and 
can have all the advantages of the 
urban neighbourhood, without the filth, 
material and mental. 

Luckily or unluckily there is very 
little to associate this Institution with 
the architectural solecisms, so common, 
when we visualize the idea of a public 
school in this part of the world. But, 
I am afraid, the pinch of privation is 
somewhat obvious in the few humble 
structures that are scattered about in 
this area, and just serve to keep the 
classes from sun and rain. Most of 
these buildings are thatched; and in 
their construction, the students them- 
selves have put in a good measure of 
work. That is what exalts their out- 
ward appearance into the dignity of 
creative effort. 

The President of this Gurukulam — 
Swami Tyageesanandaji, long known 
among us as Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, 
M.A., B.L. — does not require any com- 
ment on my part. He is the animating 
spirit of the place. He lives in a far 
higher atmosphere than average per- 
sons like me can get access to. Never- 
theless I believe, his human sympathy 
has that extraordinary altruism that 
makes him quite one of the ordinary 
human beings that live in that Institu- 
tion. He is like, 

“The tall cliff that lifts its awful form 

Swells from the vale and midway 

leaves the storm; 

Though round its base the rolling 

clouds are spread, 

.. Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 
He does not act a part, but lives the 
life he preaches to the students. In 
this respect he strikes an ethical level, 
very rare among the academical teach- 
ers of this country. 

The aim of the Institution is a com- 
prehensive one, not the least important 
of which is “Rural Reconstruction and 


the Uplift of the Untouchables and Un- 
approachables.” The persistence of the 
custom of isolating a certain portion 
of the population into the category of 
Untouchables and Unapproachables in 
Kerala led the great Swami Viveka- 
nanda to call the people “insane,” and 
the country “a land of lunatics.” It 
is obvious that these depressed classes 
also have a touch of the Divine Spark 
in their being, and so far as I know, 
the saving grace of their lives is, that 
their circumstances do not allow them 
to practise all the vile and vicious 
qualities of those who assume the lord 
over them. 

The prevalence of untouchability and 
unapproachability in Kerala, and of 
that weird custom which Mahatma 
Gandhi has called “invisibility,” — 
though it is better to call it “unsee- 
ability” — has perpetuated the existence 
of the depressed classes in this country 
in an aggravated form. Dogs, cats 
and filthy vermins are allowed to infest 
the houses; and nobody thinks much 
of them. Indeed, if I may be allowed 
to make the remark, the most orthodox 
people who continually entertain the 
necessity of preserving these old-fashion- 
ed practices, are the first who would 
benefit by a spring-cleaning of their 
houses from a sanitary point of view. 
The filthiest houses, by a strange coin- 
cidence, are kept by the most rabid 
bigots of orthodoxy. One is sometimes 
led to ask the question, which is the 
party who would get polluted, by proxi- 
mity or actual contact — the suppressed 
or the suppressing individual? Godli- 
ness and cleanliness, they say, are close 
rungs of the ladder of both material 
and spiritual progress. In the case of 
several of the “orthodox gentry,” 
neither the one nor the other seems very 
much in evidence. 

The spectacle of “unseeability” is 
peculiar to Kerala, and is a feature 
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specially characteristic oi its spiritual 
degradation. It would be impossible to' 
convince a democratic world, that there 
are certain human beings in Kerala, 
who are not allowed to come within the 
visual range of certain higher castes of 
individuals of the same human species ! 
And yet they do exist. They not only 
exist, but are allowed, and actually 
forced to passively endure the iniqui- 
tous degradation of their human rights, 
imposed upon them by those who con- 
sider they have a divine sanction to 
enforce such practices. No wonder, 
therefore, that the pioneer work of the 
Gurukulam in the direction of the 
emancipation of the depressed classes 
in the country is looked on by the 
orthodox with so much disfavour. 
So that when Swami Tyageesa- 
nanda, makes any pathetic remark 
about a certain amount of definite 
opposition to his enterprise from the 
orthodox, he is merely repeating for 
public notice what is already known to 
exist in a very virulent form. 

If I were to believe half of what I 
have been told, during the inquiries I 
have made, regarding the opposition 
from certain of the higher castes, the 
account is gruesome enough for serious 
thought. There are in that neighbour- 
hood certain degenerate gentry — having 
nothing left but a remote ancestry to 
muse upon, neither wealth, nor literacy 
— who believe that they have a sacred 
prerogative to keep down these poor 
depressed plebeians, in the same condi- 
tion to the end of, time. They resent 
these people dressing in clean garments, 
or holding an umbrella over their heads 
against sun and rain. They taunt them 
and frighten them, when they see them 
washed and cleaned, and marked with 
the symbolism of a Namam in the 
shape of Vibhuti or sandal-wood paste. 
There have been quite an amount of 
aggressive behaviour, manifested by the 


orthodox crowd, when the children of 
the school have occasionally led proces- 
sions on holy days, in honour of Swami 
Vivekananda and Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. I believe it is the 
mixed procession they object to; for 
if they knew anything about the 
individuals in whose honour the proces- 
sions are instituted, such an attitude is 
not reasonably explicable. 

It is, however, more than probable, 
that a good deal of their chagrin is due 
to a definite inconvenience they feel in 
not being able to obtain as before little 
children of the depressed classes for 
indentured labour. The Pariahs and 
the Pulayas are perpetually in debt to 
the debased and fallen scions of the 
neighbourhood. A half-rupee borrow- 
ed, swells weekly by compound interest, 
and in a short time amounts to a sum, 
beyond the power of the poor debtor 
to clear at short notice. In lieu of 
money the Pariah parent sends one of 
his small boys or girls to work for the 
creditor, till such time as the latter may 
take into his head to consider that his 
debts have been cleared by the f amount 
of work done. Of course, such an ex- 
change of human beings for money, 
amounting practically to frank slavery, 
is not allowed to exist in the State. 
Nevertheless, to the best of my know- 
ledge the practice prevails, though the 
transaction is kept sufficiently secret as 
not to float up into public notice. The 
continuous suppression of the depressed 
classes, sometimes, is obviously a pro- 
position of cheap labour, though clothed 
in the sanctimonious hypocrisy of 
traditional and religious sanction. 

The staff works on a system of 
“National Education under a new 
scheme.” Rather, I would say, they 
are making an effort to re-establish the 
fundamental principles of the ancient 
Gurukula system of the Indo-Aryan 
Universities. Both the school and the 
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Residential Gurukulam are free to the 
students. There are 800 pupils both 
boys and girls, 172 of whom are Un- 
touchables and Unapproachables. In 
the Residential Quarters are 84 boarders 
Under the supervision of ten teachers, 
who practically give their services gratis 
and live the simple life of the Institu- 
tion. 

The following is a summary of the 
nature and scope of the Vidya- 
mandiram : 

I. Departments . (a) Free Lower 
Secondary School. 

( b ) Free Residential Gurukulam. 

(c) General Methods — Practical Train- 
ing in domestic activities, and the foster- 
ing of national life. Instruction in four 
languages — Malayalam, Hindi, Sanskrit 
and English. National music and indi- 
genous games and dancing — Folk Song. 

II. Health Department . (a) Free 

medical aid, Ayurvedic and Allopathic. 
Average attendance over 50 per day. 

( h ) Hygiene and Sanitation . Well 
and tank open to all Untouchables 
and Unaproachables. Free cleaning of 
public tanks etc., undertaken. 

III. Agricultural . Supplying all the 
vegetables for daily consumption and 
providing practical facilities for the in- 
troduction of new ideas in methods on 
scientific lines. 

IV. Industrial , and Agricultural. 
Spinning, weaving, bee-keeping, carv- 
ing, minor carpentry and masonry, leaf- 
works needlework, laundry, shaving, 
thatching, fencing, cooking, etc. 

V. Commercial . Book-stores and 
provision-stores to provide good articles 
at cheap rates and to train boys in busi- 
ness methods and co-operative prin- 
ciples and typewriting. 

VI. Spiritual and Moral . (a) Daily 
Sandhya, Surya Namaskaram and 
Bhajanas in the School Shrine. Daily 
half an hour’s instruction through 
stories and biographies of eminent men, 


occasional poor-feeding and providing 
opportunities for service. 

( b ) Training, etc., in self-government 
ai}d self-discipline. 

A casual observer, accustomed to the 
official methods of education may 
possibly wonder whether the training 
of youth involves such a complicated 
process : Westernized educationists 

may even have a fling at the idea of the 
students indulging in folk-song instead 
of dancing to the well-known tune of 
“Humpty, Dumpty, sat on a wall etc. ;” 
nevertheless, the idea is growing rapid- 
ly that the East has a place in Art, and 
its Symbolism cannot well be replaced 
by any other artistic conception. 

The great difficulty for such educa- 
tionists, however, will be to reconcile 
the idea of the teachers and the taught, 
living and growing side by side without 
any of the snobbishness of aristocracy. 
The spiritual and moral training, not 
taught textually from Smiles’ Charac- 
ter and Self-help , but lived actually, 
will be another puzzle for them to 
comprehend. But, as the saying is, 
“Knowledge comes but Wisdom 
lingers,” and it will be some time be- 
fore the uninspiring method of official 
education sublimes into the nicety of 
cultural education. 

Lastly comes the tragic cry that has 
always been heard in all undertakings 
that have morally rebelled against the 
“ethics of convenience” of the hard- 
headed generation of any time— “Per- 
manent funds — Nil !” During the last 
five and odd years of its existence the 
Institution has been left to flourish on 
the nutriment of its own virtuous prin- 
ciples. It appears that the reason why 
no local contributions are possible, is 
that “the well-to-do gentlemen are too 
orthodox to appreciate the work of 
elevation of the depressed classes.” 
Possibly there is some truth in this 
observation. But the greater reason. 
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as it strikes me, is that the well-to-do 
gentlemen are rather apathetic in the 
matter of education. We have no doubt, 
however, that all obstacles that will 


come in the way of the growth and deve- 
lopment of this novel Institution will 
be easily overcome and that it has got 
a distinct mission to fulfil. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 

By Sister Devamata 


Parallels in Method and Mission 

St. Francis was born in 1182, Sri 
Ramakrishna in 1836. Over six cen- 
turies divided them ; seas and conti- 
nents lay between them ; a different 
racial genius produced them; divergent 
civilizations shaped their lives; time, 
circumstance, environment, training, all 
tended to differentiate them and hold 
them apart; yet despite all these dis- 
joining influences a fundamental unity 
in thought and feeling, method and 
mission, exists between them. Only a 
small mind would seek to measure their 
relative power. Human measures do 
not reach so far, human values fall 
back abashed. A Divine fire flamed 
within Sri Ramakrishna ; it burned also 
in the heart of St. Francis. Had 
Francis been born in India instead of 
in Italy, he would have been acclaimed 
an Incarnation. No being ever em- 
bodied more perfectly in both life and 
character the Christ-spirit or the Christ- 
Ideal than did Francis. The stigmata* 
set their seal on his Christhood. It 
was because he came in a religion that 
accepted one Saviour only that he was 
made a saint. Vedic teaching sets no 
limit to the number of Saviours. It 
proclaims that whenever spirituality 

*The Christ-wounds in hands and feet 
received by St. Francis at the close of his 
life. 


weakens and materialism grows domi- 
nant, Deity takes human form to 
restore the religious consciousness of 
that time and place. It would have 
admitted Francis without question. 

All Great Teachers are alike in the 
manner in which they carry out their 
mission. Reformers are more often 
destructive in their method, but 
Saviours of men are always construc- 
tive. Christ said : “I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil,” and His words 
apply quite as aptly to the course 
taken by Sri Ramakrishna and by St. 
F rancis. Neither Teacher destroyed 
anything. Both readjusted and trans- 
formed. They built the new within the 
old and out of it. Very different is 
this method from that employed in the 
Reformation. Luther tore down and 
rebuilt on a new foundation. I do not 
believe that he meant to be so drastic 
as he was; he was driven to it by the 
logic of his own arguments and posi- 
tion. But having been destructive in 
the beginning, even his reconstruction 
gives one a sense of loss. Something is 
gone out of the new structure. 

A commentary on the results of his 
method was spoken at his own hearth- 
side. It is told that his wife said to 
him one day : “Martin, why is it that 
when we were in the cloister our prayers 
were so fervent, now they seem so 
cold?” It was not because prayers 
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reach the Lord more readily from a 
cloister than from a home. It was be- 
cause Luther had struck out of his 
scheme of religion a vital element, — 
renunciation, the renunciation which 
means complete self-abandonment. Also 
he glorified ethics at the cost of spiri- 
tuality. Virtue is vital, but it is only 
a preparatory step to spiritual attain- 
ment. 

Not alone in their method arc all 
Great Teachers akin. Their approach 
to their public mission is also strongly 
resemblant. Buddha, after long search, 
fought out his battle under the Bo tree 
on that night when Mara, the tempter, 
strove to overthrow him. Jesus went 
to the wilderness and was tempted of 
the devil. Francis anguished before the 
crucifix in the crumbling church of St. 
Damian outside the walls of Assisi. 
Sri Ramakrishna agonized under the 
banyan tree in the temple garden of 
Dakshineswar. They all waged war 
with the forces of the world before they 
set out to help it. /jf 3 3 % 

Sri Ramakrishna’s struggle was long 
and unremitting. He strove, not for 
himself, but for mankind. One by one 
he met in his own nature as the battle- 
field all the obstructions which stand 
between men and ultimate attainment. 
He made himself the scavenger of a 
scavenger and cleaned the out-house of 
a Pariah until pride was gone. He sat 
by the Ganges-side with earth in one 
hand and gold in the other, reasoning 
as to their relative value, until both 
seemed alike and greed was gone. He 
wept and prayed and called aloud on 
the Mother of the Universe until lust 
was gone. Then the vision came — but 
not the end of struggle. He had been 
shown the living reality of Deity. It 
remained still for him to gain the assur- 
ance of the oneness of all faiths and of 
all men. He followed the spiritual 
practices of different religions, he sat 


at the feet of many teachers, he wor- 
shipped before altars of divers faiths, 
until all expressions of thought and feel- 
ing met in an undifferentiated unity. 
Oneness of God, oneness of creeds, one- 
ness of humanity — he had realized all 
three. The battle was over. 

The struggle of St. Francis was less 
intensive, less defined. It followed a 
shattering illness. One day he was a 
rollicking youth singing through the 
streets of Assisi, on a morrow not far 
distant he was walking through the 
same streets leaning feebly on a cane. 
He could not return to his old life; it 
sickened him. His former companions 
wearied him. He would stand at the 
Porta Nuova, the city gate nearest his 
home, and look out over the lovely 
Umbrian plain below with anguished 
yearning in his heart, — yearning for 
what? He knew not. One evening as 
he was riding through the olive groves 
in the valley, he came suddenly upon 
a leper. He reined in his horse and 
turned quickly away; then, ashamed, 
he came back, dismounted, stooped and 
kissed the Leper’s hand, emptying his 
purse into it. It was his first victory. 
After that he went often to the lazaretto 
and washed the festering sores of the 
lepers; he found companionship with 
the poor; he spent long hours in a soli- 
tary cave outside the city walls or in 
the deserted church of St. Damian. He 
prayed there alone — to the great crucifix 
over the altar ; and one day it took life, 
bent down and blessed him. That was 
his anointing. He needed no other. 

His battle, however, was not fought 
out. His father overwhelmed him with 
reproaches for bringing ridicule on the 
family by his foolish behaviour and de- 
manded before a tribunal that his son 
return to him all the money he had 
expended on him. Francis replied by 
stripping himself of the costly garments 
which he still wore and giving them 
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back to his father, while he stood naked 
in the public square. The bishop threw 
his mantle over him and the bishop’s 
gardener gave him a shirt. Not long 
after he clothed himself in a single 
garment of coarse gray sacking and the 
Order of St. Francis was founded. 

Francis was never formally conse- 
crated a monk. He was never ordained 
a priest. He could not say mass or 
perform any of the rites of the Church. 
He was only a preacher, but a preacher 
of such power that hundreds on 
hundreds, hearing him, were swept from 
the world into the cloister. His sermons 
were not extraordinary. They were 
not eloquent. They were not learned. 
They were simple child-like appeals to 
give all to God without stint or condi- 
tion. It was the man who carried, not 
his words. Francis had no learning and 
very little schooling. He could read 
and write, but he wrote poorly, as his 
existing autograph testifies. He set no 
value on learning and tried to exclude 
it from the Order, regarding it as a pit- 
fall leading to vanity, pride, ambition, 
and rigidity of thought. 

Sri Ramakrishna held the same atti- 
tude toward it. He cared nothing for 
the noisy discussions of scholars, and 
laughed at those who were vain of their 
learning. He had every opportunity to 
study. His brother was head of a 
Sanskrit college in Calcutta; but when 
still a young boy he had closed his books 
and refused to know more of the 
thoughts of men until he had mastered 
the thoughts of God. From that 
moment first place was given always 
to God-thought ; human thought was of 
small importance to him. There could 
be no rivalry between them. Once a 
gentleman brought him a costly shawl. 
Pleased with its beauty, Sri Rarnu- 
krishna wrapped it round him, but 
when later he sat down to meditate in 


it, his nephew reminded him that it had 
cost a great deal of money and he should 
be very careful of it. Sri Ramakrishna 
took the shawl, burned off a corner of 
it, threw it on the ground and stamped 
on it. “Now it will not turn my mind 
away from God,” he exclaimed. 

An incident — not analogous, but 
similar in spirit, is related of St. 
Francis. When schisms and rebellions 
in the Order had wounded his heart to 
the core, when the sight of his eyes was 
nearly gone, when his frail body was 
well-nigh breaking under the stress of 
travel, he climbed the steep rocky 
slopes to the hermitage of A1 verna to 
seek out his first disciple, Brother 
Bernardo. But Bernardo was rapt in 
God-communion and did not hear him 
call. Francis called again and again; 
still Bernardo did not hear. Francis 
was turning away when a voice said to 
him : “Brother Bernardo’s mind is 
fixed on God. Would you have him 
turn it from God to God’s creature?” 
St. Francis threw himself on the ground 
and wept with shame that he had tried 
to put himself in rivalry with /lod. 

St. Francis did penance with passion- 
ate ardour and inflicted relentless 
punishments on himself ; but the 
shadow of repentance could not darken 
his mind or heart for long. His habitual 
mood was that of a brave knight taking 
gaily the chances of the road. He had 
been a soldier for a brief while and 
knew how to meet the fortunes of war. 
A sad countenance was an offence 
against the Rule of the Order. The 
Brothers were expected to turn a smil- 
ing face to God and to men. One of 
the names that St. Francis gave to the 
Brothers of his Order was “Jesters of 
the Lord.” They must make the Lord 
glad by their gaiety, not weary Him 
with whining and lament. Sri Rama- 
krishna also gave no place to gloom in 
his creed. He declared he would have 
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nothing to do with a religion that had 
not a laugh in it. He would tell his 
disciples, if they came to him with a 
clouded face, to go apart and remain 
alone until the shadow had lifted. 
“We are children of the all-blissful 
Mother of the Universe ; we must be 
blissful,” he would say. 

The joyousness which Sri Rama- 
krishna taught and which St. Francis 
required of his followers, was not a fair 


weather joyousness. It was a joyous- 
ness that persisted amid revilings, per- 
secutions, blows even. St. Francis 
defined it thus to a Brother as he 
journeyed bare-footed and ill-covered 
through storm and chili winds : “When 
we return, if the Brothers should forbid 
us entrance, if they should roll us on 
the ground or trample on us, if they 
should beat us, and yet we can re- 
joice — that is the joy of the Lord.” 


HINDU SOCIETY, PAST AND PRESENT— I 

By Pramatha Nath Bose, B.Sc. (London) 


I 

I have stepped into my seventy- 
eighth year. So I can carry my 
memory back to the early sixties of the 
last century, and an account of the 
changes which our society has under- 
gone since then may not be without 
interest to the general reader. One 
striking feature which characterized it 
until about the close of the last century 
was the prevalence of goodwill among 
all classes. There were untouchables, 
but there was no ill-feeling between 
them and the higher castes. In fact, the 
communal problem did not exist. Even 
Mahomedans were treated as if they 
belonged to our society, and the term 
‘Hindu* might not inappropriately be 
used then in its original etymological 
sense of ‘Indian.’ I used to call a 
Mahomedan servant of ours uncle. The 
Moslems shared the joys of the festivals 
of the Hindus, and the latter took a 
prominent part in the Moharrum. The 
Hindus and Mahomedans vied with 
one another in paying homage to 
ascetic saints irrespective of their caste 
or creed. The Mahomedan Fakirs and 


Hindu Sadhus served as common 
bonds of the two communities. Our 
ceremonial observances and entertain- 
ments were so ordered as to benefit 
all sections of the community. The 
Brahmans no doubt had precedence 
over the other castes and got the lion’s 
share of the gifts. But Brahman or 
Sudra or even Mahomedan, each had 
a prescriptive right to any entertain- 
ment that might take place in his 
neighbourhood. Whatever be the 
occasion, whether it be a wedding, or 
a Puja, or a Srdddha, all ranks of the 
community from the highest to the 
lowest, from the richest to the poorest 
had their share in it almost as a matter 
of right. Guests came in by the 
hundred, and they all had to be attend- 
ed to according to their social status. 
In regard to amusements they were 
open to the public. The most popular 
form of amusement in Bengal was the 
Yatrd, or popular dramatic perform- 
ance. The entire expense of the Yatra 
was borne by the party in whose house 
it was held. Sometimes also it was got 
up by subscription. But, in either 
case, it was open to the public. Selfish- 
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ness in its worst forms is seen in the 
struggles for the acquisition of wealth. 
The caste system, joint family, and 
simple living minimized these struggles 
and inhibited selfishness. No institu- 
tion analogous to the workhouse of 
England, and no law like the Poor Law 
of that country has ever been needed 
in India. Except during famines 
private charity has always been suffi- 
cient to relieve local distress. 

II 

The well-to-do Hindu generally spent 
but little upon his own luxuries and 
those of his family. The greater portion 
of his savings was spent upon such 
works of public utility as temples, 
tanks and rest-houses. As head of the 
joint family he lived and earned as 
much for himself and his own family 
(in the restricted Western sense) as for 
others, more distantly or scarcely relat- 
ed to him. It is the simple life which 
made all this possible. The farther I 
carry my memory back the simpler it 
becomes until in the late fifties and 
early sixties of the last century it peri- 
lously touches the line w*ach would be 
dubbed as barbarian by Westerners and 
Westernized Indians (Neo-Indians). In 
the village where I was born experi- 
enced women of one of the lowest castes 
(Hadi) helped mothers to launch their 
babies into existence. There were no 
trained lady doctors, or, in fact, allo- 
pathists of any description. There 
was a Kaviraj, but his visits to our 
house were few and far between. We 
were usually treated by elderly ladies 
who possessed a wonderful stock of 
simples for all sorts of ailments. They 
were not nonplussed even by accidents 
which nowadays would give rise to a 
mortal dread of imminent septicaemia. 
The truth is, we had the five best physi- 
cians — sunshine, air, water, exercise and 
wholesome diet. As infants we were 


anointed with mustard oil and exposed 
bare-bodied to the sun. Then, when 
we grew up we had plenty of exercise 
in the fresh air unencumbered by 
sartorial and leathern impedimenta, 
such appendages as socks, vests, etc., 
were quite unknown. During winter 
we used to go about protected by no 
warmer garment than a Doldi (made of 
thick chintz). It was only during 
Durga Puja, that we had a pair of 
shoes, a good Dhoti and Chadar with 
which we made a brave show on festive 
occasions. In regard to outdoor games, 
football, cricket, hockey, etc., had not 
yet been introduced. The commonest 
games which afforded us good exercise 
as well as amusement were Dandaguii 
and Hededudu. The former is a kind 
of inexpensive bat and ball game with 
a large stick as bat and a small piece 
of wood for a ball. It has now gone 
out of fashion, but Hededudu has sur- 
vived, though its popularity is eclipsed 
by that of football. Kite-flying during 
the season afforded us great amuse- 
ment, and kite-flying matches in which 
huge kites were used attracted large 
crowds of spectators as football matches 
do nowadays. Another source of 
amusement combined with healthy exer- 
cise was bathing and swimming in river 
or tank. 

Our food was a deal more wholesome 
and nutritious than what obtains 
among Bhadraloks at the present day. 
Adulteration was unheard of. Tea, 
bread, biscuit and tinned and bottled 
food were unknown, at least in villages. 
Our light refreshments consisted of 
gram soaked in water, Muri (inflated 
Tice), Chira (beaten rice), kernel of 
cocoanut, Chhana (or Sandesh), fresh 
fruits, etc. There was a plentiful 
supply of fresh fish from the river or 
tank, and of fruits and vegetables 
usually from our own orchards and 
kitchen gardens. 
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The ladies, though mostly illiterate, 
were by no means so ignorant as they 
are often supposed to have been. I 
have already alluded to the admirable 
stock of knowledge they possessed 
about inexpensive, easily available, 
efficacious indigenous remedies for 
diseases. Their gastronomic knowledge 
was no less wonderful. They were the 
repositories of highly useful information 
about the various articles of our 
dietary and the way in which they 
could be economically utilized, and 
were experts in the preparation of 
various delectable sweets, condiments 
and other comestibles. The cooking 
was done by them. The kitchen was 
a model of cleanliness, and the food 
turned out was pure and toothsome. 
Besides useful information pertaining to 
household duties, the elderly ladies 
were well versed in the legends of 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
gathered, I believe, mainly from 
Kathakas, and the performances of 
Yatra and Panchali ; and their high 
ideal of self-sacrificing duty was 
especially in evidence in their treat- 
ment of guests, and the way in which 
they helped their neighbours in case of 
illness and in various social functions. 
They had plenty of physical exercise in 
doing their household duties. Besides, 
they not only walked to houses in the 
neighbourhood, but also, if invited, 
from one part of the village to another. 
In the evening, they mingled with the 
crowd that gathered at the Thakurbari 
for the Arati. 

Ill 

I have a vivid recollection of the joy- 
ful life we led in the village. There 
was malaria, but not of the fulminant 
type which has committed dire havoc 
within the last four decades and con- 
verted it into a howling jungle. We 
were not at all scared by it. When we 


had fever we were put out in the sun 
covered with a thick quilt to induce 
perspiration. Quinine was unknown. 
The only thing I remember taking by 
way of febrifuge was the juice of the 
leaves of Shefalika ( Nyetauthes arbor - 
tritis). The truth is, there was no 
railway at the time with its high 
embankment pressed by the weight of 
running trains into an impervious wall 
and bordered by pestilential pools. 
And our roads had no embankments 
and were practicable only for bullock 
carts, the well-to-do using palanquins. 
There was free drainage from the village 
into the paddy fields whence super- 
fluous water was carried by Khals into 
the river. Besides free drainage, we 
had, as I have shown above, the in- 
estimable advantage of pure, whole- 
some, nutritious food and of air-bath 
and sun-bath. Thus we gained in 
vitality which stood us in good stead 
in case of fever and other ailments. In 
fact, such health as I am now enjoying 
in my old age bordering upon eighty 
is, I think, largely attributable to it. 

The people enjoyed much better 
health than at present, and it was one 
of the most important predisposing 
causes of the goodwill which, as we 
have seen above, prevailed among them 
from the highest to the lowest. Towns 
like Hooghly, Bandel, Chinsura, 
Baraset, Krishnanagar, and Burdwan 
which are now hotbeds of virulent 
malaria, were until about the late 
sixties of the last century considered 
to be healthy, and some of them were 
regarded as sanitaria. Hooghly and 
Bandel were considered as healthy 
suburban retreats by the Europeans in 
Bengal. In the beginning of the last 
century there was a college at Baraset 
for cadets on their first arrival from 
England, which would not have been 
the case if it had been as intensely 
malarious as it has been for some time 
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past. Vensittart had a country resid- 
ence there. In regard to Krishnanagar, 
the Census Report of 1901 observes, 
that "it was once famous as a health 
resort, and it is said that Warren 
Hastings had a country house at 
Krishnanagar.” As regards Burdwan, 
the District Gazetteer observes, that 
"before 1862, the district was noted for 
its healthiness, and the town of Burdwan 
particularly was regarded as a sanita- 
rium. In fact it was customary for 
persons suffering from chronic malarial 
fever to come to Burdwan where cures 
from the disease were common.” Dr. 
A. J. Payne in a report on the Burdwan 
Division submitted in 1871 remarks 
that "a fatal fever has of late years be- 
come epidemic, with seasonal outbreaks 
of extreme severity over a large tract 
of country which includes districts for- 
merly among the healthiest in the 
province.” "In regard to the history 
of Bengal malaria,” says Dr. Bentley 
in his Report on Malaria in Bengal , 
"and the question as to whether there 
has or has not been an increase of the 
disease in comparatively recent times, 
an examination of existing records 
seems to afford overwhelming proof 
that many areas now suffering intensely 
from malaria enjoyed a relative immu- 
nity some 50 to 60 years ago. Recent 
investigation has shewn also, that in 
certain localities a rapid increase of 
infection has occurred within the course 
of the last ten years.” 

IV 

Hinduism has never been wedded to 
such dogmatic views about religion as 
to make any departure therefrom 
punishable as heresy. Views were fear- 
lessly expressed long before the Christian 
era regarding the genesis and destiny 
of man and the universe for the like of 
which in Christian Europe and in com- 


paratively recent times thousands of 
heretics were mercilessly burnt and 
imprisoned. Bruno was made a martyr 
and Galileo died an ignominious death. 
The Catholicism of Hinduism is un- 
paralleled. There is hardly any form 
of faith from monotheism and pan- 
theism to idolatry and fetishism which 
it docs not embrace within its hospit- 
able fold. But Hinduism has been as 
intolerant of social non-conformity as 
it has been tolerant of religious heresy. 
So long as a Hindu conforms to the 
customs and practices of his society, he 
may believe or not believe what he likes. 
The restraint imposed by them has been 
greatly relaxed among the Neo-Indians 
by the influence of the Western contact. 
I remember how in the sixties of the 
last century my fellow-students and 
myself had to indulge in our taste for 
the biped forbidden in our society at 
the house of a Mahomedan friend. Now 
it is openly partaken of in many ortho- 
dox families at least by their male 
members. At the table of the late 
Raja Digambar Mitra, the Mahomedan, 
the Christian and the England-returned 
Hindu were equally welcome. Ram- 
gopal Ghose also abrogated caste as 
regards food. Yet they both celebrated 
the Durga Puja. Justice Dwarka 
Nath Mitra used to dine with the 
Governor General, the Lieutenant 
Governor and other high officials. Yet, 
in regard to many ceremonial observ- 
ances he was a Hindu. The late Justice 
Sarada Charan Mitra was a pillar of 
Hindu Society. On one occasion I 
happened to go to a place where he was 
staying, and he asked me to have my 
midday meal with him and he made me 
sit by his side though I had been to 
England and did not do any penance on 
my return. The marriage of a daughter 
of mine with a barrister-at-law was 
performed under his guidance without 
the presence of Salagrama which he did 
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not consider at all essential. The ban 
against voyage to Europe and America 
has now been removed. The Sixth 
National Social Conference carried a re- 
solution to the effect, “that neither 
distant sea-voyages nor residence in 
foreign countries should by themselves 
involve loss of caste,” and a proposal 
to make this conditional upon the non- 
violation of caste rules was rejected by 
a large majority. 

It should be noted that the relaxa- 
tion of the restraints of caste has done 
a good deal of harm also. The Indo- 
Aryans of the Rigvcdic period were very 
fond of a fermented beverage prepared 
with the juice of the Soma plant, so 
much so that the plant was worshipped 
as a deity, and one entire Mandala of the 
Rigveda is dedicated to it. The Vedic 
Aryans were not satisfied with the com- 
paratively mild Soma beverage. They 
would also appear to have been addict- 
ed to stronger drinks (Sura). The evil 
consequences, however, of indulgence in 
intoxicating drinks gradually made 
themselves felt in Hindu society. They 
were strongly condemned by Gautama 
the Buddha, and Manu included the 
drinking of spirituous liquors among the 
Mahapatakas (the most heinous sins). 
The great body of the higher caste 
Hindus have long held the drinking of 
spirituous liquors in abhorrence, and it 
is indulged in chiefly by the lower 
classes. But even amongst these, ab- 
stention from drink is a test of respect- 
ability, and it is an essential part of the 
creed of such sects as the Kabirpanthis, 
the Satnamis, etc. 

V 

In the earlier days of English educa- 
tion, good many of its recipients con- 
sidered it a point of enlightenment and 
progress not only to violate caste-rules 
in regard to food, but also in regard to 


drink. Happily, that idea no longer 
exists, but it is unquestionable, that the 
influence of Western civilization has 
spread the obnoxious habit of drinking 
spirituous liquors among classes who 
were strangers to it before, to the serious 
detriment of their health. The relaxa- 
tion of caste-rules about food has also 
been injurious to a great extent. On 
revisiting my native village about 
sixteen years ago, I was struck by the 
advance it had made in “Civilization,” 
though it was being depopulated by 
malaria. One of the things that pro- 
claimed it, was a refreshment room 
with a prominent signboard declaring 
that tea, chops, cutlets, etc., were avail- 
able there. A resident friend who 
accompanied me said that our villages 
had been making remarkable “pro- 
gress,” that I would get any quantity 
of these “Civilized” viands, but I would 
have to search the bazar closely for such 
a primitive comestible as Muri (inflated 
rice). These chops and cutlets, like the 
famous sausages of the West, are pre- 
pared out of nobody knows what sort of 
meat and cooked with nobody knows 
what sort of ingredient. The super- 
session of such articles as gram, Muri, 
Chira, Cocoanut kernel, Chhana, etc., 
by bread, biscuits, pastry, chops, 
cutlets, etc., has been a change decided- 
ly for the worse, at least for the great 
majority of our middle-class gentry. 
The former are quite as palatable as the 
latter, quite as nutritious, and have the 
additional advantages of not lending 
themselves to adulteration and of being 
better suited to our economic condition. 
To be wholesome chops, cutlets, pastry, 
etc., would be far too expensive for the 
great majority of our people. Even in 
railway refreshment rooms where the 
charges are very high, the meals 
supplied are not unoften far from whole- 
some. I have but little doubt, that 
they would be positively dangerous in 
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the cheap refreshment rooms where the 
charges are much lower. Their mis- 
chievous character is deepened by the 
encouragement they give to the perni- 
cious habit of tea-drinking. It is doing 
incalculable harm, especially as Indian 
tea is generally strong and its mode of 
preparation is such as to extract all its 
strength. Dyspepsia is the root cause 
of many ailments, and I am fully per- 
suaded that in many cases one of its 
main causes is the habit of drinking 
strong tea. In England the populariza- 
tion of tea has done some good, as there 
it serves as a counter-attraction to the 
much more baneful alcohol. In this 
country it is taking the place of „ the 
innocent water and Sarbat. 

The loosening of the bonds of caste 
has done harm in another way. The 
daily devotional practices which the 
orthodox Hindu has to go through 


produce a tranquil frame of mind 
favourable for digestion and sleep. 
Whatever their esoteric significance 
might be, their hygienic significance 
is unquestionable. The Pranayama 
especially is a practice of immense value 
to health. Through the influence of the 
modern civilization of the West, on 
the one hand, these practices are fall- 
ing into desuetude, and with them the 
frame of mind beneficial to health they 
promoted, and, on the other hand, 
emotions and impulses such as selfish- 
ness, greed, jealousy and worry are 
gaining strength to an extent which is 
inimical to mental harmony and there- 
fore to health.* 

•The writer has dealt with this subject in 
some detail in his work —Survival of Hindu 
Civilization, pp. 2, Physical Degeneration, its 
Causes and Remedies. 


LIGHT FROM THE EAST 

By Melvin J. Vincent 


Doctor Will Durant has stated in 
his splendidly conceived philosophical 
treatise, Mansions of Philosophy , 
“Human conduct and belief to-day are 
undergoing transformations profounder 
and more disturbing than any since the 
appearance of wealth and philosophy 
put an end to the traditional religion of 
the Greeks.” Indeed, never before in 
the history of Western civilization have 
we been confronted with so many doubts 
as to the meaning of life. Our possession 
of immense weftlth, unparallelled, has 
failed to bring us the happiness and 
harmony that we had so earnestly hoped 
for. We . have seen it fail to quench 
our mighty thirst for that richer life, 


that life which Goethe has so well indi- 
cated in the lines which describe Fausts 
examination of the yearnings of the 
human soul : 

“When it would seem the sun must 
sink at length, 

A new urge fills me with new 

strength. 

I hurry on to drink its eternal light, 

Before me the day, behind me the 

night, 

Heaven above me, the flowing waves 

below ; 

A lovely dream while softly fades the 

sun! 
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Yet we are born with that desire 

Which drives us up and onwards to 

aspire 

As o’er us, lost in space of azure sky, 

Warbling its song, the lark must fly.” 

Like the immortal Faust, we too, 
have embraced these dark periods of 
despair, and have turned our thoughts 
to those things which aid us in our at- 
tempted god-like flights. At these 
moments, we look once more to those 
mothers of spiritual comfort, philosophy 
and religion, to give us wings with 
which to soar. For with these grand 
wings, men in the past have taken those 
magnificent flights which have led them 
from the regions of despair to those 
which have offered refuge and solace. 
In the downy comfort of those wings, 
they have found peace and harmony. 
Our great need, then, is for a religion 
and a philosophy which will equip us 
with these wings to carry us to those 
regions wherein love and peace dwell; 
to transport us from a world frantic 
with despair at the collapse of its mate- 
rialistic culture. 

The East, long despised by Western 
culture, has perhaps smilingly, but 
somewhat sadly, noted our lack of har- 
mony and contentment. And yet, that 
same East, like a benign Mother, who 
silently awaits the return of the Pro- 
digal to her embrace, has sat peacefully, 
holding in her bosom, a Philosophy of 
contentment. I refer, of course, to the 
sublimely ancient Vedanta philosophy, 
of which Schopenhauer said : “In the 
whole world there is no study so bene- 
ficial and elevating as that of the Upa- 
nishads. It has been the solace of 
my life. It will be the solace of my 
death.” And Max Muller confirmed 
this by declaring : “If philosophy is 
meant to be a preparation for a happy 
death, I know no better preparation 
for it than the Vedanta philosophy.” 


But he might well have told that no 
better preparation for a happy life had 
ever been evolved. 

Vedanta philosophy had its origin 
thousands of years ago in Mother India ; 
and because of it, India has had a 
spiritual freedom unparallelled in our 
Western world. Too little do we 
realize what this freedom with its 
spiritual values means. We have 
strayed too far from the teachings of 
Christ, who knew and practically 
demonstrated that same freedom. 
When we compare the significance of 
the thought of Christ with that of the 
Vedanta, we find the relationship 
peculiarly identical. All men are 
brothers. Since Divinity is resident in 
every man, the greater the love be- 
stowed upon every man, be he white, 
brown, or black, the nearer we are 
to God. Such was the teaching of 
Christ; such was the teaching of the 
Upanishads. Nobody can truly love 
man, and nobody can aid his fellow- 
man, unless he loves the God in that 
man. True brotherly love and affec- 
tion rest upon that foundation. 

A daily prayer said by millions in 
India is : “As different streams, 
having different sources and with 
wanderings crooked or straight, all 
reach the sea, so Lord, the different 
paths which men take, guided by their 
different tendencies, all lead to Thee.” 
There is no higher expression of united 
religion and philosophy than this. 
And this is the message which Christ 
brought. And it is the message we 
have lost. But it is the message which 
India has been preserving these many 
years. She cherishes it. But she is 
ready to extend it to* you again. It 
is yours for the asking. No conver- 
sions are required. Resurrection of its 
meaning is all that is needed. How 
beautifully the Gita has expressed the 
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message of all religions in the follow- 
ing : 

“Occupy Thy mind with Me, 

Be devoted to Me, 
Sacrifice to Me, Bow down to Me, 
Thou shalt reach Myself 
Truly do I promise unto Thee 
For thou art dear to Me.” 

And to-day the Ramakrishna 
Mission, founded in the last years of 
the 19th century by Swami Viveka- 
nanda in memory of his beloved 
teacher Sri Ramakrishna, is attempt- 
ing to bring this message to you. For 


with it comes more complete harmony 
and co-operation among the diverse 
religions of the world; it is a message 
of reconciliation through the freeing of 
reason. Through it, the Mission hopes 
to carry abroad the spirit of Sri Rama- 
krishna whose hopes led to a burning 
desire to see man’s faith in man estab- 
lished through man’s faith in unity with 
God. Its monasteries are to-day 
busily engaged in carrying out his 
desires. They are sending out their 
monks to carry the message of unity 
to the world. 


THE FUTURE OF SOCIALISM IN INDIA 

By S. N. Sanyal 


The dawn of the nineteenth century 
saw the development of mechanical 
power, concentration of industry, and 
the rise of a new society. The Manor and 
the Guild were dissolved, power passed 
into the hands of the captains of in- 
dustry, who became the rulers of the 
day ; and the slavery of man thus assum- 
ed a new garb. Proudhon and Lassolle 
and last of all Karl Marx perceived that 
the real curse was economic exploitation 
and social injustice and suggested col- 
lectivism as the sovereign remedy. Marx 
expounded the theory of class-war and 
demanded the transference of power to 
the workers. What he aimed at was 
“State Socialism.” Another set of 
thinkers, perhaps more radical than 
Marx found that the evil lay in the Marx 
church and other institutions, of and 
among them the State was the greatest 
enemy of man. Led by Bakunin and 
Kropotkin they suggested the abolition 
of the State itself. They believe that in 
‘force 1 lies the cause of evil; so they 


contend the sovereignty of the State 
which is based upon force. 

The question for India to decide is 
how far we can adopt the principles 
and methods of European socialism. 
To deny the impact of European ideals 
is to shut our eyes to facts. But 
the point is what place it should have 
in the Indian scheme of life. A short 
study of the climatic influence and the 
socio-economic structure will reveal to 
us the future of Indian society. Tro- 
pical heat benumbs human energy, 
reduces intellectual powers and inven- 
tiveness and renders us slothful, easy- 
going and irresolute. The individual in 
India is not assertive, nor is he born 
under the influence of Bentham and 
Mill. To us collectivism is a necessity 
of nature for our physical existence. 
For, weak individuals by combination 
alone can live in these days of strenu- 
ous competition. 

In the organization of caste and joint 
family we find the spirit of co-operative 
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action. Whatsoever invectives may be 
hurled against them, they show that 
the Indian mind needs social solidarity 
as the bed-rock of its institutions, more 
than individual self-interest. Even 
after the march of time when conquests 
have succeeded conquests, races inter- 
mingled with races and various cultures 
influenced us, we find India is a living 
country. Unlike the Greek and the 
Roman our nation still begets a Tagore 
and a Gandhi. It is possible because 
caste preserves the purity of ideal and 
has an extraordinary power of organiza- 
tion and self-direction. Similarly, joint 
family and craft-guilds have been the 
sources of energy, power, and social 
cohesion which moulded and guided the 
life of the individual. It created and 
maintained the sense of organic unity 
which is lacking in the Alpine race. 
Last of all is the Indian village com- 
munity which is the fountain of political 
and economic strength. Besides Mayne 
and Baden-Powell, an administrator like 
Munro was struck by their power of 
cohesion, self-direction and organiza- 
tion. Dr. Radha Kamal Mukcrji in his 
Democracies of the East has given a 
forceful, clear and vivid description of 
these village communities. To serious 
students of Sociology the future basis 
of socialism in India will be in these 
village communities. Like Russian 
Soviets they can alone form that small 
unit of political organization, where 
politicians will not be able to mis- 
manage as in a Parliamentary form of 
Government, and which will be capable 
of self-government. 

Village communities in India are of 
two types — Dravidian and Aryan. The 
Dravidian type shows a high watermark 
of cultural and political development. 
In the Dravidian country we find that 
the unit of government is the “Tara.” 
Several Nair families form a “Tar- 
ward,” and several “Tarwards” form 


a “Tara.” The Elders of these “Tar- 
wards” form the committee which 
governs the “Tara.” The committee 
of Elders acts as judge and police- 
officer. Under the direction of the com- 
mittee, the villagers combine to dig 
irrigation channels and build embank- 
ments; they have helped the poor and 
orphans and maintain temples and alms- 
houses for pilgrims and Sadhus. Munda 
Dravidian organization in C.P. and 
Central India is so compact and efficient 
that the British Government has 
utilized it for policing the region, 
and collecting revenue. The Bhaichara 
villages in the Punjab are a model of 
democratic institutions and liberty and 
social solidarity. The organization is 
simple. The families are given land 
according to their need, and there is a 
village common for grazing. There is 
a Panchayat representing each family 
which looks after the distribution of 
land; it administers justice and adjusts 
the claims of the parties. Perhaps the 
most important feature is the perio- 
dical redistribution of land. The village 
protects its poor, and maintains its 
wells, temples and alms-houses. It 
directs the sowing of crops and also 
their harvesting. It promotes social 
and moral idealism. In short, it is a 
self-sufficient, self-directing body. The 
British administrators have never been 
able to understand the spirit of these 
village communities and have neglected 
them. At this time we find them decay- 
ing. But if we desire to build up a new 
India, we should have our roots struck 
deep into the social and political institu- 
tions of India. Superimposition, how- 
soever grand and noble, will totter down 
with the first storm of unrest and re- 
adjustment. 

Besides these institutions the study 
of the ideology of India is a necessary 
element in building up a new India. 
‘Religion,* said Vivekananda, “is the 
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backbone of India.” Our whole life, 
he said, is devoted to manifest the 
inner man. To transcend the limita- 
tions of flesh is the prime necessity of 
our life. The conclusion therefore is 
that in India the hard materialism of 
Marx and Lenin will not strike deep 
root. In modem times the influence of 
Gandhi is the influence of a religious 
man. Tagore’s mysticism is nearer to 
our soul than the economics of Marx. 
Even in the wake of Industrial Revolu- 
tions, we have not changed like Turkey 
or Japan. The reason is plain and 
simple; the appeal for social, political 
or economic reform should come to us 
through religion. At this stage it is 
necessary to describe what we under- 
stand by religion. Religion in India 
does not indicate the belief in the sanc- 
tity of a church or the infallibility of 
the priest. We do not believe in 
dogmas or in a personality, who can 
dispense heaven or hell. Unlike the 


Europeans we do not believe in a Theo- 
cracy or a God with sceptre in hand. 
To Indians, the goal of human existence 
is ‘Atma-darshan,’ and all other quest 
is in vain. This realization is a trans- 
cendental experience. Hence to us the 
bondage of desire is irksome ; our whole 
being rebels against the physical and 
intellectual slavery that has been 
imposed upon us by ignorance. It is 
not the material pleasures of life that 
we have to fight for, but spiritual bliss. 
So socialism is the beginning of a new 
life, which shall find its full expression 
when man’s real nature — that is, the 
Atman, is revealed. To put in a few 
words, only Socialism shorn of its 
grosser aspects — Materialism and Class- 
War, is acceptable to the Indian mind. 
We can say that socialism should find a 
new orientation in India before it can be 
naturalized in the soil. That new shape 
will be given by the religion and the 
social institutions of India. 


APAROKSHANUBHUTI 

By Swami Vimuktananda 


Such treatises as aim at serving as 
introductions to a more advanced study 
of Vedanta, are generally known as 
‘Prakarana Granthas.’ Besides giving 
an outline of the system, they each 
emphasize some one or other of the 
main features. Aparokshanubhuti is 
one such little manual which while pre- 
senting a brief description of Vedanta 
deals specially with that aspect which 
relates to the realization (Anubhuti) of 
the highest Truth. Such realization is 
not like knowing an object by sense- 
perception or inference but by the know- 


ledge of one’s own Self which is here 
indicated by the word Aparokaha. 

The central teaching is that of the 
oneness of the ‘individual’ and the 
‘Absolute.’ This knowledge is attained, 
after passing through religious, theolo- 
gical, scholastic or mystical stages, by 
the light of Vichara or enquiry alone 
(Verse 11). To enable the mind to 
enter upon such an investigation into 
Truth, certain disciplines are laid down, 
which are not peculiar to Vedanta. 
They are indispensable for all such 
kinds of enquiry as seek truths of the 
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highest order. The book then gives a 
description of one who attains such 
knowledge and the nature of his life. 

Verses 100 to 129 deal specially with 
the fifteen stages through which the 
seeker after Truth passes, which are 
similar to those through which a Raja 
Yogi (mystic) passes. But the two are 
entirely different. Then is taught that 
principle of the identity of cause and 
effect, of the Absolute and the world, 
which is wound up with the last word 
in Vedanta, that all the visible and 
invisible in reality is one eternal Atman, 
Consciousness (Verse 141). 

The authorship is generally attributed 
to Sri Sankaracharya. Even if that 
should be doubted, the teachings are 


undoubtedly Advaitic. To those, there- 
fore, who have neither the time nor the 
inclination to go through the classical 
works of Sankaracharya, treatises like 
Aparokshanubhuti will be invaluable 
guides. And if a reader in his previous 
life has attained to a sufficiently high 
stage of spiritual culture, this little book 
of itself may help him to reach the goal. 

Translations into English and some 
Indian vernaculars have been already 
published. But the need having been 
expressed by some beginners for word- 
for-word meaning and suitable spare 
notes, a fresh attempt is being made 
here to meet these requirements. The 
author acknowledges his indebtedness 
to the existing translations and the 
commentary of Vidyaranyamuni. 


squwr gpfe j tawt ^rcqf <t ii \ \\ 

’frsR To Sri Ilari trwisj’?' Supreme Bliss 'aqfeti the First Teacher fcrt 
Ishwara (the Supreme Ruler) All-pervading wsfarnt of all Lokas (regions) 

Cause H Him I wfa bow down. 

1. I 1 bow down to Him — to Sri Hari (destroyer of ignor- 
ance), the Supreme Bliss, the First Teacher, Ishwara, the 
All-pervading and the Cause 2 of all Lokas (the universe). 

1 1 — The ego, the Jiva in bondage, who identifies himself with the gross, subtle and 
causal bodies, undergoes various sufferings and strives for liberation. 

a The Cause — The efficient as well as the material cause. Just as a spider weaves its 
web from the materials of its own body, so has Ishwara created this universe out of 
Himself. 

5595: ll ?, n 

For the acquisition of final liberation (from the bondage of ignor- 
ance) 5 that (the method of attaining to) Aparokshanubhuti (Self- 

realization) Owftr: by us) is spoken of in details ; by the pure in 
heart V3 only by every effort (tff this) gfgi: again and again ShrffeH 

should be meditated upon. 

2. Herein is expounded (the method of attaining to) 
Aparokshanubhuti 1 (Self-realization) for the acquisition of final 
liberation (from the bondage of ignorance). Only the pure in 
heart should constantly and with every effort think upon the 
truth herein taught. 
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1 Aparokshanubhuti — It is the direct cognition of Atman which is always present in 
all thought. 

Everybody has some knowledge of this Atman or Self, for, to deny the Self is to 
deny one’s existence. But at first its real nature is not known. Later on, when the 
mind becomes clearer through Upasanas and Tapas and the veil of ignorance is gradually 
withdrawn, the Self begins to reveal its real nature. A higher knowledge follows at an 
advanced stage of Sadhana when the knowledge of Self as mere witness is seen as a 
continuous current absorbing all other thoughts. 

But the end is not yet reached. The idea of duality, such as *1 am the witness’ 
(‘I’ & ‘witness’), is still persisting. It is only at the last stage when the knower and 
the known merge in the self-effulgent Atman which alone and ever is and nothing else 
exists that the culmination is reached. This realization of the non-dual is the consum- 
mation of Aparokshanubhuti. 

It is needless to say that Aparokshanubhuti here means also the work that deals 
with it. 

grerefenrafo mm gfafcnnq. i 

By the performance of duties pertaining to one’s social order 
and stage in life 3W by austerity by offering the fruits of action to 

the deity of man ttfunfc Vairagyam (dispassion) and the like four 

WU’l means (to knowledge) arise. 

3. Four preliminary qualifications 1 (as means to the 
attainment of knowledge), such as Vairagyam (dispassion) and 
the like, are acquired by men by offering the results 2 accruing 
from austerities and the performance of duties pertaining to 
their social order and stage in life, to the deity. 

1 Four preliminary qualifications — These are foiq' dispassion, discrimination, 

six treasures such as Sama (the control of the mind) and the like and 
yearning for liberation (from the bondage of ignorance). 

% By offering the resulcs etc. — The performance of duty with a view to enjoy the 
fruits thereof will never bring about the purification of the heart, the basis of all 
Sadhanas. It is only by doing one’s duty in a spirit of complete disinterestedness, by 
surrendering all the fruits of action to God, that one attains to this. Then alone dawns 
on him the true spirit of discrimination and the like. 

qRBRfaSrat II « II 

Just as for the excreta of a crow (5*T*3' indifference in the 

same way) SWfcwrcWS from the realm of Brahma to this world (forraw) 
considering (their perishable nature) (*J?j) 5*1*3’ indifference 33 that verily 
pure indifference. 

4. Indifference with which one treats the excreta of a crow 
— such an indifference to all objects of enjoyment from the 
realm of Brahma to this world (in view of their perishable 
nature), is verily called pure Vairagyam . l 

1 Pure Vairagyam — One may be indifferent to the enjoyments of this world only in 
expectation of better enjoyments in the next world. This kind of indifference, carries 
with it the seeds of desires which bar the door to Knowledge. But that indifference 
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which results from the due deliberation on the evanescent nature of this world as well 
as the world to come which is nothing but a replica of this world, is alone pure, as it is 
f *ec from all desires. 

ffRSPI: ^3*1: H ’t II Ml 

wwrereq Atman in itself 1% verily permanent ss®' the seen ufwCfefli going 
against that ( i.e., opposed to Atman) ^ thus which settled f»RPJ: 
conviction u: that f truly of thing ftfo: discrimination (€*i: is known). 

5. Atman (the seer) 1 in itself is alone permanent, the seen 2 
is opposed to it (i.e., is transient) — such a settled conviction is 
truly known as discrimination. 

1 Atman — In this ever-changing world there is One Changeless Being as witness of 
these changes. This permanent ever-seeing being is Atman. 

a The seen — This comprises everything other than Atman, such as, the objects of 
senses, the senses, the mind and the Buddhi with its various modifications. 

sfnrts^ifiifd wf^r: I 
^nufrftai ^qf n $ u 

At all times abandonment of desires ^ this ^ *fh as Sarrm 

(control of the mind) is termed qrerenfW of the external organs finre: 

restraint as Dama (control of the external organs) is called. 

6. Abandonment of desires 1 at all times is called Sama and 
complete restraint of the external organs is called Dama . 

1 Abandonment of desires — Previous impressions that are lying dormant in the mind 
as wtdl as the contact of the mind with the external objects give rise to desires. To 
abandon all desires is to dissociate the mind from these two sets of stimuli. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

Life means struggle, and no man on 
earth can expect immunity from that. 
But the greatest struggle awaits those 
who take upon themselves the burden 
of humanity. In the present-day world 
the forces of evil seem to be on the way 
to overpower the forces of good and the 
better section of people find their voices 
too feeble against the tumult of fights 
and conflicts that are raging all around. 
Nevertheless, let them not give way to 


despair; for ultimate success rests with 
those who are on the side of righteous- 
ness. At the beginning of the New 
Year let them summon up fresh 
strength and be ready for a stronger 
fight against the forces that are trying 
to lead humanity astray. In this their 
struggle, Prabuddha Bharata joins 
hands with them and prays that it also 
may be a humble instrument of God to 
bring about a better condition in the 
world. 

The Essence of Religion is the report 
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of a lecture delivered by Swami Viveka 
nanda in America. It has very recent- 
ly come to our hands and not been 
hitherto published .... Many are 
the devotees and admirers who are to- 
day mourning the loss of Swami 
Subodhananda, to whose memory this 
small article is a humble tribute. . . . 
The March of Humanity surveys the 
past ancl future of man .... Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland is an old contributor 
to Prabuddha Bharata . His writings 
on religious subjects have got a strong 
appeal, as the present one will indicate. 
. . . Vivekananda has been englished 
from the original Bengali by the author 
himself .... Swami Vireswarananda 
is President of the Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati. The prcsnet article forms 
the introduction to Altar Flowers, a 
book of Sanskrit hymns, to be published 
very shortly .... Dr. Poduval is 
a Civil Surgeon in the Cochin State, 
wherein lies the field of work about 
which he talks. . . . Sister Devamata will 
write more about Sri Ramakrishna and 
St, Francis of Assisi. She means no 
comparison between the two Great Ones. 
Her only motive in writing about them 
is that through them there may be a 
new link of love and amity between 
East and West. . . . Mr. Pramatha Nath 
Bose is an octogenarian. Herein he 
gives a careful study of the changes 
through which the Hindu society has 
been passing. . . . Dr. J. Vincent is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. The 
present article is taken from an address 
which he gave last year, in introducing 
Swami Prabhavananda of the Vedanta 
Society of Hollywood to an audience in 
Los Angeles. . . . Mr. S. Sanyal is a new- 
comer to the Prabuddha Bharata . He 
is a journalist and associated with a 
paper i^ U. P. . . . Aparokshanubhuti 
of Sankaracharya, though very short, 
has been found inspiring and helpful by 


many religiously minded persons. In 
presenting this English translation to 
those of our readers who do not know 
Sanskrit, we hope that the scope of use- 
fulness of the book will be widened. . . . 
Swami Vimuktananda, a monk of the 
Ramakrishna Order, now belongs to the 
‘Study Circle/ organized by Sri Rama- 
krishna Ashrama, Mysore. 

EUROPE’S SALVATION THROUGH 
ASIA 

There was a time when Asia was 
dazzled and overpowered by the 
achievements of the West. And taking 
advantage of this moral weakness 
Europe overran many countries of 
Asia and was on the look-out to divide 
the whole of Asia amongst European 
nations. There comes a tide in the 
affairs of man as well as of countries 
and nations. During the last two or 
three centuries almost all Asia was 
passing through a torpor. She forgot 
herself and lost faith in her powers. 
This is worse than an actual defeat in 
life. A weak body is the hotbed of count- 
less diseases and the inferiority-com- 
plex is the nursery of innumerable ills. 
It is therefore not to be wondered at 
that till some time back Asia showed 
signs of death in all fields of activity. 
But by force of circumstances things 
have now changed and arc changing. 
A stir of life has come all over Asia. 
Though all the present activities of the 
various Asian nations are not such as 
can be approved of or viewed without 
alarm, still they indicate that Asia is 
going to assert herself. 

A tyrant thrives because of the weak- 
ness of some persons who are ready 
to submit to his tyranny. As such, 
the weakness of a man causes a double 
harm; it is harmful to himself as well 
as to others who are seeking an oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of weakness 
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in any man. This is true also of 
nations. According to Rabindranath, 
who comes now and then out of his 
seclusion, to throw light on the events 
of the world, the stir of life that has 
come to Asia is good not only for her- 
self, but also for Europe, and, there- 
fore, for the whole world. In his 
opinion, “if Asia is not fully awakened 
then there is no deliverance for Europe 
as well. The fatal arrow for Europe 
lies in the weakness of Asia. The heavy 
load of suspicion, hostility and hatred, 
of untruthful diplomacy, and spying 
which Europe carries on her back is 
due to her grabbling for pieces and 
portions of the weak Asiatic continent.” 

Further, “Through Asia’s freedom 
the freedom of the whole world will 
be made safe. Let us not forget that 
imperialistic Europe today is herself 
entangled in the bondage which she has 
imposed upon alien peoples who arc 
dragging her down with their weight 
of wretchedness.” 

But let this reaction in Asia against 
the West be free from any venom of 
ill-will or canker of hatred. Otherwise 
instead of solving the problem of the 
world or contributing anything to the 
world-peace, Asia will only add to the 
present confusion and chaos. Let Asia 
envisage and find out wherein lies her 
soul ; let her be true to herself. In that 
case only she can bring salvation to the 
world seized with war-fever and torn 
with internecine strifes and conflicts. 
“If the new age has indeed come to 
Asia,” says Tagore, “then let Asia 
give voice to it in her own special 
idiom of civilization. If instead of that 
she imitates the roar of Europe, even 
if it be a lion’s roar, yet it will sound 
pitifully unreal.” 

THE SUPERSTITION OF LUCK 

Science says that there is infinite 
energy hidden in a single atom. Reli- 


gion says that there is infinite possi- 
bilities lurking within man. But how 
many are the people who cannot do 
anything in life because of the lack of 
confidence in their own power. Swami 
Vivekananda truly observed that faith 
in oneself was more necessary than faith 
in God ; for the man who has no faith 
in himself cannot have faith in God. 

A bad workman quarrels with his 
tools and the man who fails in life — 
however much due to his own folly — 
usually puts the blame on luck or fate. 
He forgets that luck is often controlled 
by one’s sclf-cxertion. For what other 
explanation can be given to the fact 
that every one of those who have left 
a name in the world was a very, 
very hard worker. Genius has been 
defined as the capacity for taking pains. 
It may not be always inversely true, 
i.c., those who have worked hard have 
not always succeeded to their expecta- 
tion, but this is true that those who have 
won success have always taken infinite 
pains. Mr. M. A. Rosanoff, a co-worker 
of Mr. Edison, gives in the following 
the opinion of the latter regarding the 
secret of his success in work : 

“One day the Old Man (Mr. Edison) 
sat down for a chat, and wc exchanged 
confidences. ‘Do you believe in luck?’ 
he asked me. I said, ‘Yes and no. My 
reasoning mind revolts against the 
superstition of luck, my savage soul 
clings to it.’ — ‘For my part,’ said the 
Old Man, ‘I do not believe in luck at 
all. And if there is such a thing as 
luck, then 1 must be the most unlucky 
fellow in the world. I’ve never once 
made a lucky strike in all my life. When 
I get after something that I need, I 
start finding everything in the world 
that I don’t need— one damn thing 
after another. I find ninety-nine things 
that I don’t need, and comes number 
one hundred, and that — at the very last 
— turns out to be just what I had been 
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looking for ... . Wouldn’t you call 
that hard luck? But I’m tellin’ you, 
I don’t believe in luck — good or bad. 
Most fellows try a few things and then 
quit. I never quit until I git what I’m 
after. That’s the only difference be- 
tween me, that’s supposed to be lucky, 
and the fellows that think they arc 
unlucky. Then again a lot of people 
think that I have done things because 
of some ‘genius’ that I’ve got. That 
too is not true. Any other bright- 
minded fellow can accomplish just as 
much if he will stick like hell and 
remember that nothing that’s any good 
works by itself, just to please you ; you 
got to make the damn thing work. You 
may have heard people repeat what I 
have said, ‘Genius is one per cent ins- 
piration, ninety-nine per cent perspira- 
tion.’ ‘Yes, Sir, it’s mostly hard work . 9 
I said, ‘You will admit, Mr. Edison, 
that at least your patience is out of 
the ordinary?’— ‘Oh; Yes,’ he replied, 
‘I got lots of patience.’ ” 

Mr. Edison’s idea of sleep is no less 
interesting. It is due to this theory, 
perhaps, that he could work night after 
night without or with almost no sleep. 

“A favourite topic with him was his 
theory of sleep. To this he came back 
again and again. ‘Sleep,’ he asserted, 
‘is an acquired habit. Cells don’t 
sleep. Fish swim about in the water 
all night; they don’t sleep. Even a 
horse don’t sleep, he just stands still 
and rests. A man don’t need any 
sleep. You try it sometime. Work all 
day and all night, then early in the 
morning, take a nap for half-an-hour, 
then jump up, wash your face with ice- 
water, and go back to work again. 
You’ll be fresh as a lark and feel just 
fine.” 

Not to ignore facts, it must be how- 
ever said that success depends, amongst 
others, on some factors over which we 
have no control. There are some men 


who howsoever much they try to butter 
their bread, meet with no success. The 
best thing therefore is to try one’s best 
and leave the result in the knees of 
God. That is why in India one is asked 
to work as a sort of worship to God. 
In the act of worship, a true devotee 
considers no pain too much. Similar 
should be the attitude of one in work. 
Whatever might be the spiritual value 
of such a method of work, it will save 
one from falling a prey to reaction. If 
failure at all comes, one will have the 
satisfaction that he has tried his best. 
As it happens, many persons, goaded 
by ambition, run their life at a break- 
neck speed and when they meet with 
opposition or failure, get a rude shock 
and pine away in disappointment ; some 
are even driven to commit suicide. 

COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
RELIGIONS 

When various social and national 
problems owe their origin to religions, 
it is a duty with our countrymen to 
make a comparative study of religions. 
If not for the sake of religious life, 
religions ought to be studied at least 
for the solution of our country’s pro- 
blems. One cannot properly study 
religions unless one goes deep into the 
fountain-head of religion proper. Ail 
the great religions have their basis in 
universal truths and fundamental prin- 
ciples of moral life. A serious student 
of religion will find the seeds as well 
as the fruits of all religions in each of 
them. Casual readers of religion over- 
look this great fact and find no 
harmony among different creeds. Prof. 
D. S. Sarma in an interesting article on 
the subject shows how religions and 
languages are not produced in vacuo • 
“They are organic growths,” observes 
he in The Aryan Path, “in which the 
evolving spirit utilises, according to the 
needs of the moment, the physical, 
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psychological and historical materials 
that it finds in its surroundings. There- 
fore the task of one who wants to 
make a comparative study of religions 
is similar to that of one who makes a 
comparative study of languages. What 
do we think of an English philologist 
who in his admiration for the growth 
and structure of his own language, for 
its wonderful flexibility, its simplicity 
of grammar and its machinery of word- 
order pronounces Greek and Latin as 
clumsy, antiquated and barbarous ? 
What do w T e think of his logic when 
he argues that the virtues which gleam 
only fitfully in the classical languages 
shine with full effulgence in modern 
English? But what we regard as ridi- 
culous in the field of comparative philo- 
logy wc have not yet learnt to regard 
as ridiculous in the field of comparative 


religion. How many books are there 
written by Christian scholars who scoff 
at Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam 
because they are not like Christianity! 
And how many zealous missionaries are 
there who argue with a singular lack 
of humour that Christianity is the 
crown of Hinduism, or Buddhism or 
Islam !” It is our ignorance of the 
sister religions that is responsible for 
the ninety per cent of our religious feuds 
and quarrels. It is now high time 
when the Hindus should read the 
Quran reverentially and the Muslims, 
the Upanishads and the Gita. An 
attitude of love and reverence for the 
scriptures and prophets of all religions 
is the one thing essential by which 
everybody may profitably supplement 
his own religion through a comparative 
study. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE EVOLUTION OF HINDU ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE INSTITUTIONS IN SOUTH 
INDIA. By Rao Bahadur S. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyangar, M.A., Ilony. Ph.l). Published by 
the University of Madras . xii+387 pp. 
Price 10s. or Rs. 6. 

The present volume consists of a series of 
six lectures which the author delivered 
during the academic year 1929-30, under the 
auspices of the Madras University on behalf 
of the Sir William Meyer Trust. When the 
author accepted the invitation of the Univer- 
sity to deliver the Sir William Meyer’s 
lectures for the year, he experienced “some 
difficulty to choose an appropriate subject 
for the occasion.” For, “the choice had to 
subserve two ends ; it must first be suffi- 
ciently attractive to a general audience ; 
and secondly it must be acceptable, as far 
as may be to the tastes and the inclinations 
of the founder.” He chose the “Evolution 
of the Hindu Administrative Institutions in 
South India” expecting it to subserve both 
the ends. 


Dr. S. K. Aiyangar deserves to be congra- 
tulated for the discrimination which he has 
shown in the choice of the subject ; for, this 
aspect of the ancient South Indian History 
has been totally ignored by scholars, owing 
to the undue emphasis which they place on 
the chronological and political problem. It 
is, no doubt, true that a satisfactory chrono- 
logical framework is of primary importance 
in all historical research ; but chronology 
should not be allowed to become an end in 
itself. It is on this account, if not for 
any other, that a work of the kind which 
Dr. S. K. Aiyangar has undertaken should 
be welcomed. The subject bristles with 
several difficult and intricate problems which 
do not admit of easy solutions ; but Dr. 
S. K. Aiyangar is a ripe old scholar and has 
ransacked all the sources of information on 
the subject. A scholar of his standing and 
experience is specially suited to perform the 
task which he has set before himself. 

The work has several merits. It places 
before the general reader the valuable mate- 
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rial contained in the Tamil Literature and 
enables him to see that the polity obtain- 
ing in early South Indian States is essen- 
tially the same as that described in the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya. So far as the 
central institutions of the South Indian 
governments are concerned, the contribution 
of the Tamil kingdoms may be said to be 
practically negligible. The special feature 
of the South Indian State appears to be 
the extraordinary development of the local 
institutions which Dr. Aiyangar has described 
in a manner usually characteristic of his 
discussions. 

The title of the work, “The Evolution of 
Hindu Administrative Institutions in South 
India,” should be considered inappropriate 
for two reasons. In the first place, the ad- 
ministrative institutions of several states of 
South India such as the Ganges of Talakad, 
the Kadambas, the Salankayanas, etc., are 
so completely ignored that the reader has to 
wonder whether these dynasties and the 
kingdoms over which they ruled belong to 
South India. So far as Dr. S. K. Aiyangar 
is concerned South India and Tamil-aham 
seem to be synonymous. Such a view, it 
must be pointed, can hardly be accepted. 
Secondly, Dr. Aiyangar has not succeeded in 
tracing the ‘evolution* of the administrative 
institutions. The institutions connected with 
the central government are stereotyped imi- 
tations of Kautiliyan models. Dr. Aiyangar 
has taken considerable pains to establish this 
point. There is, therefore, no scope here for 
development and growth. In the field of 
local government, Dr. Aiyangar insists that 
the institutions described in the Uttarmerur 
inscriptions are the fully developed forms of 
the germs which appear in the Pallava 
grants. It is very much to be doubted 
whether this is the case. That we possess 
more information about them during the 
Chola than the Pallava Age ought not to be 
considered a sufficient reason for presuppos- 
ing any evolution. The institutions seem to 
be the same, though we know less about 
them in the earlier epoch than in the later. 
Although Dr. S. K. Aiyangar assures his 
readers that in the present work, he is at- 
tempting to trace the growth of the South 
Indian Hindu Administrative Institutions 
‘from the earliest times 9 it seems essentially 
to be an enlarged and revised edition of his 
earlier essay on ‘the Chola Administration.’ 
It is true that he has added a prologue and 
an epilogue ; but the nature of the work 


remains unaltered ; for his main interest is 
rooted in the Uttarmerur inscriptions of the 
Parantaka I and he does not seem to feel 
quite comfortable when he strays out of this 
field. In spite of his elaborate discussion 
of ‘the rural institutions’ ‘by means of which 
the administration was carried on in loca- 
lities away from the headquarters,’ the 
author does not deal satisfactorily with cer- 
tain aspects of the question. Two interes- 
ting problems demand close investigation : 
first, whether the local bodies described in 
the Uttarmerur inscriptions were peculiar 
to Tamil-aham; and, second, whether they 
were obtaining in all the villages of the 
kingdom, tax-free or otherwise. These 
points have not been discussed in a satis- 
factory manner by our author, and the 
reader is left in considerable doubt as to 
the truth of his assertion that they were 
found in villages ‘inhabited by people other 
than the Brahmans.* The examples which 
he has cited in this connection fail to prove 
his statement, as they are taken from the 
inscriptions belonging to Brahman villages. 
A few cases of the existence of the local 
bodies in non-brahmadeya villages would 
have cleared all doubt and established the 
point once for all. He has said that all 
the villagers irrespective of their caste were 
allowed to vote in the assembly, given a 
chance to hold the membership of the com- 
mittees governing the village. The regula- 
tions governing the elections at Uttarmerur 
leave a strong impression on the mind that 
communities other than the Brahman had 
no place in the village constitution. Dr. 
Aiyangar would have rendered a distinct 
service to the students of South Indian 
History, had he cited a few unambiguous 
instances from the lithic records with which 
he is so familiar. 

The history of the evolution of the South 
Indian administrative institutions comes to 
a close, in the opinion of our author, with 
the Chola monarchy; “The administrative 
system,” says he, “continued under Vijaya- 
nagar substantially, as it was in the four 
centuries from 800 A. D. to 1200 A. D.” 
“Fortunately for them (the rulers of 
Vijayanagar) however, there was a highly 
developed administration which had attained 
to its full development, and all that they 
had to do was to see that the administrative 
machinery, which had been perfected by 
their predecessors, were maintained in 
ordinary efficiency, so that they may have 
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the benefit of the full resources of the 
empire for their particular purpose.” This 
statement, coming as it does, from a 
scholar who is believed to have spent a 
lifetime specializing Vijaynagar History, is 
bound to fill the mind of the readers with 
astonishment. So far as one can judge from 
the evidence supplied by the inscriptions, the 
old Hindu polity appears to have been 
transformed substantially during the age of 
the Rayas. The Muhammadan invasions 
from the North created a new political situa- 
tion and to meet the new conditions, the 
Rayas were obliged to introduce innovations 
in the old administrative machinery. 

The work of Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, in spite 
of the few defects pointed out above, is 
bound to be useful to the scholar as well as 
the general student of South Indian History. 
The author deserves to be congratulated for 
opening up a new field of historical research. 
Although the volume abounds in typogra- 
phical errors, the printing and the get-up 
are really good. 

N. Venkataramanayya 

LIFE AND EXPERIENCES OF A 
BENGALI CHEMIST. By Prafulla Chandra 
Ray. Chuckcrverty, Chatter jee Co., Ltd., 
15, College Square, Calcutta, sc +557 pp. 
Price Rs. 5. 

Lives of great men are always a source 
of great inspiration to others. For they are 
a clarion call to all to aspire to be likewise. 
In this respect, autobiographies are more 
valuable than biographies. For, in them 
we hear from the persons themselves their 
struggles and methods of work, their con- 
tending hopes and fears before they were 
‘successful* in life. 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray, a worthy son 
of India, has served the cause of the country 
in more capacities than one. And by bring- 
ing out the present volume of his auto- 
biography he has done another distinct 
service to it. A great scientist, veteran 
educationist, successful industrialist, enthu- 
siastic social worker— in all capacities a man 
of the first rank, Dr. Ray is a great inspira- 
tion to those who come in contact with him. 
By bringing out tbe story of his life in 
book form he has done untold good to those 
who have not bsen privileged to have the 
benefit of his personal touch. 

In the pages of the volume we find the 
secret, how a confirmed dyspeptic, a lifelong 


valetudinarian, and a victim of occasional 
attacks of insomnia like Dr. Ray could work 
in so many fields with phenomenal success. 
Some may perhaps think that by diverting 
his energy to so many channels, he has 
neglected the subject of his first love, namely, 
scientific research. But the perusal of the 
book will show that that fear is baseless. It 
is only by dint of great will, earnest zeal and 
proper use of time that he could do so many 
things. The chapter on Use and Misuse 
of Time indicates the secret of his success 
in life and will repay perusal any number of 
times. 

Dr. Ray fears he lays himself open to the 
“reproach of egotism 1 ’ at some places in 
the book. But he would have been untrue 
to himself as an autobiographer or done in- 
justice to his readers if he had hidden any- 
thing from a false sense of humility. By 
his great love for the country he has 
become “the property of anybody and 
everybody,” and as such it is better that 
all facts of his life be made known to the 
public so that they may profit by them. 

The spiritual background of the life of 
this great Indian scientist is no less inter- 
esting. Though a successful industrialist or 
business man, “he has always realised the 
force of the saying— that 

is to say ; ‘love of money is the root of all 
evil.’ So the dominant note running 
through his life is : ‘Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures on earth; for where the 
treasure is, there is the heart also.* ” About 
the main principle of his life says the great 
author: “Whatever field I have ploughed I 
have ploughed as a humble instrument in 
the hand of Providence; my failures are my 
own ; to err is human. But my successes, 
if any, are to be attributed to the guidance 
of the All-knowing, who chose me to be His 
humble instrument. After all, a Divinity 
shapes our end.” And “All through my 
varied activities I felt the force of the 
saying : 

I commit myself to Thee, 0 Lord! make 
me Thy agent.” 

The book is highly valuable from 
many standpoints and should be in the hands 
of every young man in the country. It has 
been therefore wise that the “Bengali 
Chemist 11 has written the book in English. 
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Sanskrit 

THE BHAGAVAD-GITA. Edited by Prof. 
D. V* Gokhale, B.A. The Oriental Book 
Agency , Poona. SO j pp. Price Rs. 2/-. 

This is a handy volume of the Gita with 
the commentary of Sri Sankaracharya. The 
learned Editor has spared no pains to make 
the book very helpful and he has the 
imagination to see wherein lies the difficulty 
of beginners in going through the Sanskrit 


commentary of the editions found in the 
market. Special attention has been paid to 
punctuation, and the lengthy portions of the 
Bhashya have been divided into suitable 
pargraphs with the and the dis- 

tinctly indicated. All quotations excepting 
two have been traced and plainly marked. 
Eight printed editions and one old Ms. were 
consulted in preparing the book. In fact, 
wc know not of any other edition where the 
Editor has so much tried to meet the needs 
of the readers. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


BIRTHDAYS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

AND SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

This year, the birthday of Swami Viveka- 
nanda falls on Wednesday, the 18th January 
and that of Sri Ramakrishna on Sunday, 
the 26th February. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
HOME OF SERVICE, BENARES 

The thirty-first annual report of the above 
shows the activities of the Home under the 
following heads during the year 1931 : 

I. Indoor General Hospital 

There are 145 beds in various wards. Still 
there is demand for more accommodation. 
In the year, the total number of new cases 
admitted was 1,668, of whom 1,044 were cur- 
ed and discharged, 217 left treatment before 
being completely cured, 82 left protection 
or were discharged otherwise, 127 remained 
under treatment in the closing month of the 
year and 198 died. The daily average 
number of Indoor cases was 122. 

II. Refuge for the aged men 

The Home has 25 beds for invalids who 
come to spend their last days at Benares. 
At present there are two permanent inmates 
in this refuge. 

III. Refuge for Women Invalids 

There are now eleven members in this 
house. The entire expenses for food, cloth- 
ln 8 and other necessities are met from the 
o! the Home. There i» a pressing 


demand for a big block for housing women 
invalids. 

IV. Girls ' Home 

Seven girls belonging to respectable 
families have been accommodated in the 
Home under the able guidance of a com- 
petent Lady Superintendent. They are 
receiving education and helping the work 
of the female hospital, conducted exclusively 
by lady workers. 

V. Home for paralytic patients 

In the year the Home accommodated 
15 paralytic cases in all, of which 3 were 
provided for under a Trust Fund. 

VI. Dharamsala for the poor and the 
helpless 

The income of a fund for the purpose is 
Rs. 273 /- only per annum. There is no 
separate building for housing the poor and 
the helpless. They are mostly accommo- 
dated in the male refuge block of the Home. 
About 200 people were given shelter and 
food during the year under review. 

VII. Outdoor Dispensary 

84,217 new cases attended the Outdoor 
Dispensary in the year as against 29,074 of 
the previous year and the number of 
repeated cases was 50,197. A branch Out- 
door Dispensary was opened by the Home 
at 84 and 89 Shivala in July, 1931. There 
5,770 new cases were treated and the 
number of repeated cases was 11,820. The 
daily average attendance of both the Dis- 
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pensaries was 278 and the total number o! 
the operation cases was 418. 

VIII. Outdoor help to Invalids and poor 
Ladies of respectable families 

In the year there were 165 permanent 
recipients of outdoor relief and this cost the 
Home Rs. 1,618-14-0 in money and 180 mds. 
and 21 srs. of rice and atta besides cloth- 
ings and blankets. 

IX. Special and Occasional Relief 

784 persons coming under this heading 
were assisted during the year. 

The income and expenses of the General 
Fund of the Home during the year under 
review were as follows : Subscriptions 
Rs. 6,960-0-0, donations Rs. 6,835-1-8, inter- 
est on Endowments and other invested 
Funds Rs. 16,573-1-4, Paralytic and Dharam- 
sala Funds Rs. 589-4-0, sale proceeds of 
garden and other articles Rs. 8,138-2-0, 
Endowment Fund Rs. 5,236-12-6, self-diet 
and cremation etc., Rs. 467-0-0, house rent 
and land revenue Rs. 1,189-0-0 or a total 
receipt of Rs. 40,488-5-6 in all. The total 
expenses of the General Fund under various 
headings come to Rs. 84,435-11-6. The 
financial position of the Home ought to be 
improved in proportion to its manifold 
activities. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH CHARI- 
TABLE DISPENSARY, MYLAPORE, 
MADARS 

The annual report of the above for 1931 
shows that the dispensary has completed the 
sixth year of its existence. It has much im- 
proved during the brief period. The total 
number of patients treated during the year 
was 58,905 of whom 23,442 were new cases. 
The number of patients as well as of the 
workers in the Dispensary have much more 
increased than in the previous years. The 
necessity is daily being felt for putting the 
institution on a sound financial basis for 
the benefit of the poor. The Dispensary has 
some urgent needs of which those of a 
Pucca Dispensary Building for the accom- 
modation of patients and a General Fund for 


the maintenance of the Dispensary and its 
workers require immediate help and sym- 
pathy from the kind-hearted public. 

XVniTH INTERNATIONAL MONTES- 
SORI TRAINING COURSE 

to be held in Barcelona, Spain , from 
February to June, 1983 

The changed and more favourable political 
and social conditions of Spain, a new Euro- 
pean Republic anxious for educational 
progress, has decided Dr. Montessori to give 
in Barcelona her XVIIIth International 
Training Course, theoretical and practical, 
of her pedagogical method. 

Dr. Montessori has extended this new 
Barcelona Course to the teachers of all 
countries. The general characteristics of this 
new course are the same as in previous 
courses. It will be directed personally by 
Dr. Montessori herself and three weekly 
lessons will be given. Mr. Montessori will 
deliver her lectures in Italian. Translations 
into convenient languages spoken by those 
registered will be facilitated. (There will 
also be given a course in the Italian 
language.) 

Practical lessons, given in excellent 
Montessori Schools, will include the cultural 
cycle which begins with the child of four 
and proceeds on up to the elementary school 
boy who is to enter a secondary school. 

Special lectures will be devoted to religious 
education. Others still will be given on the 
care of babies and on the education of 
abnormal children. 

Foreigners in the Course will have a 
chance to learn the graceful folk dances of 
Catalonia which Dr. Montessori has incor- 
porated into her school. 

There is also the possibility for them to 
study in their spare time eurythmics in a 
qualified Jaques-Dalcroze Institute, and to 
follow regular courses in the Spanish and 
Catalan languages, in literature, geography, 
history, art, etc., in the University of 
Barcelona and in other educational centers 
of the city. 

Further details to be had from the office, 
Honda Universitat, 7, Barcelona Spain. 
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“s fa g a sr&ra oro srofofcra 1” 

'‘Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached/* 


SUKA’S PRAYER TO THE LORD 

By Swami Prabhavananda 


0 Thou Lord Supreme, I bow down 

to Thee. 

Only for Thine own pleasure and play, 
didst Thou bring forth this universe. 

Thou art the Highest in the Highest ! 
Who can sing Thy Infinite glory? 

Thou art the Innermost Ruler of every 
heart. 

Thy paths are mysterious. 

Thy ways are Blessed, 

Thou dost wipe away all the tears and 
sufferings of Thy devotees. 

Thou dost destroy the wickedness of the 
wicked. 

Thy Form is Purity Itself, and Thou 
dost give purity and Self-knowledge 
to those who seek Thee. 

Salutations to Thee again and again, 
O Lord of Hosts. 

1 praise Thee, O Lord, 

Thou art the Strength and Support 
of all Thy devotees. 


Thou dost manifest in the hearts of all 
true Yogis. 

The evil doer findeth Thee not. 

Thou art One without a second. 

Thou dost shine in Thine Own Glory, 
in Thy resplendent, Blissful Self. 

What sweetness is in Thy Name, 

What joy is in Thy remembrance. 

Those who chant Thy Holy Name, and 
meditate on Thee, become forever 
free from all evils. 

The wise, worshipping Thy Feet, con- 
quer all fear of life and death. 

Thus do they realjze Thee, Who art 
the Supreme Goal of all true 
seekers. 

Before Thee there is no barrier of caste, 
or race, or creed. 

All Thy children attain purity through 
Thy Holy Name. 

Calm souls worship Thee, knowing they 
are one with Thee. 
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Thou art the Lord Supreme. 

Thou art indeed the Vedas. 

Thou art the Truth. 

Thou art the embodiment of Tapas. 

Thy lovers meditate on Thy Blissful 
Form, and become lost in the joy 
thereof. 

Shower Thy Grace upon me, 0 Lord, 
and in Thy mercy look upon me. 
Thou art the Lord of wealth. 

Thou art the Lord of all Creation, 

The Lord of all Thy lovers and devotees. 
Look upon them also with Thy mercy. 


February 

Blessed are they that meditate on Thy 
Lotus Feet, 

For they shall become purified. 

Blessed are they that are purified, 

For they shall attain Self-knowledge. 
The wise call Thee the Impersonal, the 
Infinite, Attributelcss Truth. 

They call Thee the Personal God with 
Divine attributes. 

Thou art both, and Thou dost manifest 
as the one or the other, 

According to our understanding. 

O Lord, forever look in mercy upon me. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

Alambazar Math, 

• Calcutta , 5th May , *97. 

My dear Miss Noble, 

Your very very kind, loving and encouraging letter gave me more strength 
than you think of. 

There are moments when one feels entirely despondent no doubt — especially 
when one has worked towards an ideal during a whole life’s time and just when 
there is a bit of hope of seeing it partially accomplished, there comes a tremen- 
dous thwarting blow. I do not care for the disease, but that my ideals have 
not had yet the least opportunity of being worked out. And you know the 
difficulty is money. 

The Hindus are making processions and all that, but they cannot give 
money. The only help I got in the world was in England, from Miss and 

^ rs I thought there that a thousand pounds was sufficient to start at 

least the principal centre in Calcutta, but my calculation was from the experience 
of Calcutta 10 or 12 years ago. Since then prices have gone up three or four 
times. 

The work has been started anyhow. A rickety old little house has been 
rented for 6 or 7 shillings where about 24 youngmen are being trained. I had 
to go to Darjeeling for a month to recover my health, and I am glad to tell 
you I am very much better, — and would you believe it, without taking any 
medicine, only by the exercise of mental healing? I am going again to another 
hill station to-morrow, as it is very hot in the plains. Your society is still 
living, I am sure. I will send you a report at least every month of the work 
done here. The London work is not doing well at all, I hear, and that was 
the main reason why I would not come to England just now, although some 
of our Rajas going for the Jubilee tried their best to get me with them, as I 
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would have to work hard again to revive the interest in Vedanta. And that 
would mean a good deal more trouble physically. 

I may come over for a month or so very soon however. Only if I could see 
my work started here, how gladly and freely would I travel about ! 

So far about work. Now about you personally. Such love and faith and 
devotion and appreciation like yours, dear Miss Noble, repays a hundred times 
over any amount of labour one undergoes in this life. May all blessings be 
yours. My whole life is at your service, as we may say in our mother-tongue. 

It never was and never will be anything but very very welcome, any letters 
from you and other friends in England. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond wrote two 
very kind and nice letters and Mr. Hammond a beautiful poem in the Bralima- 
vadin, although I did not deserve it a bit. I will write to you again from the 
Himalayas, where thought will be clearer in sight of the snows and the nerves 
more settled than in this burning plain. Miss M. is already in Almora. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. go to Simla. They have been in Darjeeling so long. So things 
come and go dear friend. Only the Lord is unchangeable and He is Love. 
May He make your heart His eternal habitation is the constant prayer of 

VIVEKANANDA. 


CAN THE WORLDLY ATTAIN SAMADHI? 

By Swami Turiyananda 


In this world there will always be 
misery and happiness. Have you ever 
seen anyone absolutely free from these ? 
That is never to be. This world of ours 
is relative and subject to these pairs of 
opposites. It is only by worshipping 
the Lord that the individual soul 
(Jiva) gets free of these pairs of 
opposites. Not that there will be no 
more happiness and misery, but through 
His grace the Jiva will not be thrown 
off its balance by these. That is why 
the Lord says : “Bear them patiently, 
O descendant of Bharata.” The Lord 
does not say that there will be no more 
happiness and misery. On the other 
hand, he says that these are bound to 
arise on the contact of the senses with 
their objects. But, however, they are 
°ot permanent. They come and go. 


Therefore one has to bear them patient- 
ly. If there had been any other way 
than bearing them patiently, the Lord 
would surely have taught that to a 
dear and devoted disciple like Arjuna. 
Bear them patiently, — therein lies man- 
liness and strength. Since happiness 
and misery are sure to be the lot of 
everyone, what is the use of bewailing 
them ? Every one, be he ignorant or a 
Jnani, has to suffer misery. But the 
difference between the ignorant man and 
the Jnani lies in this : the Jnani know- 
ing that it is the lot of every embodied 
being, bears it patiently, while the 
ignorant man gets perplexed and agitat- 
ed and bemoans his lot. Remember the 
words of Sri Ramakrishna : “Let suffer- 
ing and body take care of themselves; 
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but you, O mind, be ever happy.” 
Then alone comes Peace to one. 

Absolute Peace is for him alone “who 
lives devoid of longing, abandoning all 
desires,” without the sense of ‘F and 
‘mine.* “As into the ocean,— brimful 
and still flow the waters, even so the 
sage into whom enter all desires, he, 
and not the desirer of desires, attains 
to Peace.” Panchadast treats of the 
path of knowledge more and that is why 
it teaches about the meditation on the 
Impersonal Brahman. But the Lord in 
the Gita says, “Fix thy mind on Me 
alone, place thy intellect in Me. Thou 
shalt, no doubt, live in Me hereafter.” 
How beautiful ! How easy 1 How 
sweet ! 

Even the worldly can attain Samadhi. 
If that were not possible, how can the 
words of the Lord be true? “Even 
if the very wicked worship Me, with 
devotion to none else, he should be 
regarded as good, for he has rightly 
resolved.” “For taking refuge in Me, 
they also, O son of Pritha, who are 
of inferior birth, — women, Vaishyas as 
well as Sudras, — attain to the Supreme 
Goal.” Can this Supreme Goal be 
attained without Samadhi? Samadhi 
can be attained even without the prac- 
tice of Yoga. This truth has been 
acknowledged in the Yoga Sutras of 
Patanjali. He says : wfafafaQwfa- 

“By sacrificing all to the Lord 
comes Samadhi.” He also adds : 


iwiftreron — “Or by devotion to the 
Lord.” This clearly admits the truth. 
Vyasa in his commentary on the latter 
Sutra says, “Being pleased with his 
devotion, the Lord by His mere wish 
gives him His grace. By His grace one 
attains Samadhi and its fruits in no 
time.” So this is proof enough to show 
that even without the practice of Yoga, 
Samadhi is possible. In this connection 
the death of the Gopi and her attain- 
ing the Lord, described in the tenth 
Skanda of the Bhagavata are to be 
remembered. “Because man becomes 
one with Him by constantly bear- 
ing towards him, passion, anger, 
fear, affection, and devotion.” Is 
there any difference between this ‘be- 
coming one with Him* and Samadhi? 
The conclusion is this : The difference 
is only as regards the attitude and the 
means, but as regards the attainment of 
the goal and its results there is identity. 
Says the Gita : “The plane which is 
reached by the Jnanis is also reached 
by the Karma Yogins. Who sees know- 
ledge and performance of action as one, 
he sees.” In the twelfth chapter also 
the Lord after dealing extensively with 
the worship of the Personal God and 
the Impersonal, has clearly said that 
the worship of the Personal God is 
easier and that He Himself saves His 
devotees. Therefore I cannot under- 
stand in whom else we can, and for 
what reason we should, take refuge, 
leaving off such a kind Lord. 


“ Re&igion does not consist tn doctrines or dogmas. It is not what you read 
nor what dogmas you believe that is of hnportance, but what you realize 

— SWAMI VlVEKANANDA. 



WITH A GOSPEL OF HOPE AND STRENGTH 


By the Editor 


I 

There are some souls tvho come to 
this world, not dragged by their own 
Karma, as is the ordinary case, but as if 
to workout Che Karma of others through 
their life. They take upon themselves 
the burden of humanity and bear the 
Cross for the sake of the world. From 
the beginning they show 1 .a remarkable 
eagerness to relieve the sufferings of 
others and to ameliorate the condition 
of their fellow-men. Their heart melts 
and their sympathy wells forth at the 
sight of misery and affliction which they 
sec around and as they grow up, the 
load of sufferings of the whole world, as 
it were, falls upon them. In short, they 
live not for themselves, but for others. 
Their whole concern in life is how to 
solve the problems which confront the 
world to its great dismay, and the only 
mission of their earthly existence is to 
give a push to humanity towards peace 
and blessedness. And when they 
depart, they leave behind a message 
which acts as a healing balm to the ills 
of the coming generations. They do 
not belong to any particular nationality 
or country and their love and sympathy 
are not circumscribed by any geographi- 
cal boundary or racial demarcation. 
The whole world is their home and the 
entire human race is their kith and kin. 

In the nineties of the last century the 
world experienced the existence of such 
a soul— a soul whose whole being 
throbbed in sympathy and fellow-feel- 
ing for all irrespective of caste, creed 
or nationality. Indeed, Swami Viveka- 
nanda made no distinction between 
the East and the West or between the 


white and coloured races.. He would 
identify himself with the woes and 
sufferings of any man anywhere in the 
world. Was he refused admission in an 
American hotel, being taken for a 
Negro ? Well, he would not give 
even an opportunity to the offend- 
ing party to correct that mistake. 
For how could he deny kinship with 
a fellow-man, be he a Negro? If 
he was to make any choice, he would 
be on the side of the oppressed and not 
on that of the oppressor; he would be 
with the sufferers and not with those 
who inflicted sufferings. 

The whole philosophy of Swami 
Vivekananda’s life can be summed up 
in a single sentence : They only live, 
who live for others. They only will get 
salvation, he would say, who seek 
salvation for others, entirely forgetful ' 
of their own interest. Personally he 
was ready to die a thousand times, if 
thereby he could bring Mukti to a single 
individual. And he was not anxious for 
his own freedom, so long as there 
remained a single human being who had 
not been released from the bondage of 
Maya. In these, do we hear the voice 
of one who lived about 2500 years 
back? For Swami Vivekananda had a 
heart as mighty as that of Buddha. 
And so he could say : 

“Give away, ne’er turn to ask 

in return, 

Should there be wealth treasured 

in thy heart. 

“Aye, born heir to the Infinite 

thou art, 

Within the heart is the ocean 

of Love, 
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‘Give,* ‘Give away, 5 — whoever 

asks return, 

His ocean dwindles down to a 

mere drop.” 

II 

Every religion directly or indirectly 
indicates that man’s present state is a 
fall from his original divine state, which 
he is to attain again here or hereafter. 
Religion means the attempt and struggle 
on the part of man to regain his original 
state of glory. Man is, in reality, 
divine, but he is condemned, owing to 
the original sin or the meshes of Maya, 
to a life of slavery. Everything points 
out that there is the Infinite in man, 
that he has infinite possibilities and 
strength hidden within him. For even 
when he meets with failure in life and 
every one of his attempts becomes frus- 
trated, does he not fed that he is much 
greater than what he finds himself to 
be? This is a matter of common ex- 
perience. Every one feels that he 
would have succeeded in life, and be- 
come equal to the best of men, but for 
something which came in the way. 
Anyhow he has got the silent and 
secret consciousness that within him is 
hidden a greater power than what has 
been actually manifested. Still how 
abject is the actual life of man on earth ! 
How fearful and timid he is ! Some 
religion has impressed upon his mind 
that his sufferings arc due to the 
Original Sin of the First Man, his 
ancestor, and by giving a dreadful 
picture of the sufferings that await him 
on death, it tries to make him religious 
and turn his mind Godwards. As such 
he lives the life of a galley-slave on earth 
and is in terror of a much greater afflic- 
tion after death. For what man is there 
who can boldly say that he has not 
committed any of those wrongs for 
which there is the prediction of a dread- 


ful punishment on the Judgment Day? 
As such, man’s life on earth is a great 
tragedy in itself and he is in constant 
terror of something more tragic here- 
after — he is never free, never can he 
hold up his head erect if he has got any 
religious sense. Even those religions 
which do not lay so much stress on 
sin or do not preach the theory of 
Original Sin, make man a cringing slave 
in his attitude towards God. For there 
is still the prospect of his" getting re- 
ward or punishment from God, who is 
to be constantly prayed for this and 
that. To many persons religious life 
means the life of an ever needy suppli- 
cant, and prayer, in their cases, is the 
abject outpouring of a servile heart. 
Thus even by taking to religious life 
man is not on a safe and happy ground, 
he does not get any taste of real 
freedom. 

It was for Swami Vivekananda to 
declare in a triumphant voice that man 
is divine under all circumstances and 
under all conditions. Man may com- 
mit mistakes and man may go wrong; 
man may suffer and man may be con- 
demned by unknowing and ignorant 
persons. But nevertheless man is 
divine. In spite of all the mistakes and 
so-called sins which he commits, man 
is divine, he is God on earth — God in 
human form. “Ye, Divinities on earth 
— it is a sin to call a man sinner,” de- 
clared Swami Vivekananda in his first 
message to the world. And, in fact, 
this was the central theme of all his 
utterances afterwards. According to 
him, only positive ideas and nothing 
negative should be thought of. Turn 
your eyes towards light and darkness 
will vanish. Men are Children of Light, 
why should they think of darkness? 
Each soul is potentially divine and the 
goal is to manifest this divinity within 
— this is the definition of religion accord- 
ing to the Swami. Nay, sometimes he 
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would be saying, Man is divine already 
and religion means the removal of ignor- 
ance that hides that consciousness from 
him. 

To judge philosophically and histori- 
cally, Swami Vivekananda in this has 
said nothing which is not the conclusion 
of the Vedanta. Few dpes not Upani- 
shad declare that man is Brahman? 
But still his words bring in fresh 
strength and his utterances contain a 
new ring. Herein lies the characteristic 
of a great man — a Prophet. Truth is 
one and eternal. Yet, when it is ming- 
led with the life-experience of a Prophet, 
it receives a new orientation and looks 
like a fresh thing. The old coin is re- 
moulded in the mint — it gets a new 
birth. 

m 

Though the Vedanta declares clearly 
and unequivocally that man is one 
with God, yet, even in the land of its 
birth, people forgot the practical 
application in life of that great 
doctrine. Their actual life was no 
better, if not worse, than that of 
those who could not rise so high as to 
claim such divinity. That was a mere 
theory to be found in the pages of holy 
books or to be repeated as meaningless 
words. Swami Vivekananda infused 
life into a doctrine, which was, to all 
intents and purposes, dead to humanity. 
And he drew all the legitimate and 
possible conclusions from that doctrine. 
“If God is really a Father to you, why 
should you indulge in the description 
of all His acts of glory manifested in the 
universe ? What son does that with re- 
gard to his father?” Or, “The wretch 
who thinks himself sinful, sinful he 
becomes,” said his Master. Swami 
Vivekananda also was so simple, withal 
triumphantly bold, ip drawing the 
logical conclusions from the Vedantic 
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idea of the divinity of man. If man is 
divine, he is so, not only when he sits 
with closed eyes in a cave, but also 
when he commits a diabolically wrong 
action. A man, if he knows his real 
nature, will find himself incapable to 
swerve even slightly from the path of 
truth. Truth is not to be the exclusive 
property of those who renounce the 
world and take to forests ; it is to give 
nourishment to all. One ambition of his 
life was, declared Swami Vivekananda 
once, to bring out the truths of the 
Vedanta from caves and forest-retreats 
and make them available for all — for 
people who seek solitude as well as for 
those who live a life of crowded activi- 
ties. For were they not once realized 
by kings and princes — persons engaged 
in the most intense activity ? If we 
look to the history of ancient India, do 
we not find that the number of those 
who realized and lived the life of the 
Highest Truth was no less amongst the 
Kshatriyas, engaged in active duties, 
than among those who had retired from 
the world ? Many are the instances found 
in the Upanishads that Rishis were 
taken aback when they found that they 
had more to learn from the kings whom, 
they thought, it was their right to 
teach and thus those who came to 
teach submitted themselves to be 
taught. If it was possible once, it will 
be possible again. The Vedantic theory 
of divinity of man is not a meaningless 
idea, but it was once proved to be the 
most practical thing. And Swami Vive- 
kananda tried to show the application 
of that theory to conditions of modern 
life. It was with this Vedantic doc- 
trine that he wanted to solve all the 
problems of the world — individual, 
national or international, and it was 
through the application of that one 
single idea that he wanted to cure all 
the ills of human life. For, if you 
know Truth, Truth will save you. I! 
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it cannot, it is worse than useless. If 
it does, the first endeavour of man 
should be to know Truth. 

How much energy and power are 
hidden within the tiny little frame of 
a man. If he knows that, he becomes 
invincible, his will becomes indomitable 
and his courage becomes unbounded. 
Knowledge is power and strength. But 
no power and strength can be compared 
with that which is born of Self-know- 
ledge. Swami Vivekananda wanted to 
bring out the dormant power of every 
individual who came under his influ- 
ence- “Know the Atman and become 
free — free from all fears, free from all 
bondages'” — this was his remedy for 
all the ills of life. A weeping man had 
no sympathy from him. Why should a 
man weep, when he is the reposi- 
tory of infinite strength, peace and 
blessedness ? He would ask everyone to 
stand on his own legs and be strong 
with the strength of the knowledge of 
the Atman. The ideal man, according 
to him, was he who when threatened 
by the Greek invader, Alexander the 
Great, with death, laughed out and 
said : “I have not heard in life a 
greater lie than this. You can’t kill 
me, for the Atman is immortal.” Now, 
if every action in life is performed from 
this standpoint, one is sure to score 
greater success in all one’s activities, 
and many of one’s miseries are sure to 
vanish. Swami Vivekananda wanted to 
apply a remedy, which would transform 
man’s whole being and take him beyond 
the reach of Maya. 

Yet he did not ask each and all to 
give up the world. His advice was : 
Transform your vision and idea about 
the world and the world will no more be 
a snare to you. When the real nature 
of a mirage is known, you may see it 
again, but it will no longer be able to 
deceive you. The same will be the case 
with regard to the relation of a man 


with the universe around, when he 
knows its real nature. But in this he 
was quite different from those who hold 
the view that one should be in the 
world, only because they cannot give 
up their hankering for sense-enjoyment 
and have not the capacity to rise up 
to tfiat height , wherefrom can be seen 
the glory of renunciation. How great 
was his taunt to those who ape to be 
a “Janaka” of the present age 1 To 
aspire after the Knowledge of the Atman 
and at the same time to stoop down to 
sense-enjoyments, just as a vulture 
though soaring high up in the sky 
always looks for the carrion below, — 
that was intolerable. Swami Viveka- 
nanda was never for any compromise, 
much less could he stand any hypocrisy. 
The man who constantly thinks of the 
Atman, will automatically find himself 
incapable of running after sense-objects. 
And what is the root cause of the innu- 
merable troubles of the modern world ? 
It is this — that man glorifies matter 
more than spirit ; man loves the pleasure 
of the senses more than that of the 
Atman. But once he tastes the bliss 
of the Atman, all other things will prove 
tasteless to him. Swami Vivekananda 
wanted to raise humanity to that high 
level, on reaching which people will no 
longer fight for sense-objects just like 
dogs fighting for morsels of food. Was 
not that a radical solution of the many 
problems of modern life? 

IV 

The original sin of man, one may say, 
is not that Adam ate the forbidden 
fruit from the Tree of Knowledge but 
that man became selfish. Selfishness is 
the cause of all miseries in the world. 
Man is robbed of peace when his whole 
mind is bent on self-interest and a 
selfish man robs others also of their 
peace. When one is convinced that one 
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Life pervades all, one cannot give pre- 
cedence to one’s own interest over that 
of others. Swami Vivekananda would 
say that the oppressor should be more 
pitied than the oppressed, because he 
does not know that he is inflicting 
wounds upon himself in another form — • 
in the form of the oppressed. What 
will be the position of those who, under 
cover of darkness, destroy things, 
supposed to be of the enemy’s camp, 
but with the dawn of light find that 
they belong to themselves ! Such also 
is the tragedy in our life — in all our 
fights and quarrels with others. 

The scripture says that a Sadhaka 
should so mould his conduct that it 
becomes like that of a Siddha. 
This is the ethical aspect of religion. 
Now, the last word in religion is the 
realization of the same Self in all. 
“Seeing the Lord equally existent every- 
where, he injures not self by self and 
so goes to the highest goal.” This is 
what is called “living for others.” And 
this is the state which one attains 
when one realizes the goal of religion. 
Now, to the extent man succeeds in 
tuning his activities to that ideal, the 
world will be an abode of peace ; other- 
wise it will be an eternal Kurukshetra, 
as is the case now. Whether man will 
do it or not, that is a different thing; 
but this is the truth. 

But how to reconcile this view with 
Swami Vivekananda’s love for India? 
To many it may seem contradictory and 
paradoxical that one speaking always of 
the Atman could fix his love to a parti- 
cular geographical area. Sri Rama- 
krishna was greatly perplexed when he 
was accused of having attachment for 
his chief disciple, Narendranath. But 
he got a great relief when the Mother 
told him that it was not a case of 
fleshly attachment — he loved Naren be- 
cause there was a great manifestation 
of the Divinity in him* The cause of 


Swami Vivekananda’s love for India was 
also similar. He loved India, because 
it was the repository of the highest 
ideal of religion. There was nothing 
parochial in his patriotism. If India 
dies, religion will be wiped off the 
face of the earth — that was the reason 
of his special love for India. And how 
intense was that love ! India’s very 
dust was sacred to him. And one 
weakness of that mighty soul would be 
betrayed, when, in the West, Swami 
Vivekananda would furiously oppose a 
man, even if an altogether not unjust 
remark against India passed from his 
lips. 

Just as a man with the knowledge of 
the Self becomes all powerful and with- 
out that he is dead though alive, in 
the same way the country which knows 
itself is strong and invulnerable, but as 
soon as it forgets itself it goes slowly 
towards death. The real problem of 
India is that she has forgotten herself. 
The time of the real decline of India 
began when she began to imitate other 
countries. Disease-germs arc not the 
real cause of an illness ; the fundamental 
cause of a disease in a man is that 
he has become weak and susceptible 
to the disease. Similarly the actual 
degradation of a nation begins when it 
loses faith in itself and looks for the 
riches — however great — of other people. 
Swami Vivekananda found India in the 
grip of a tendency to imitate • foreign 
models and ideals. The foreign culture 
and civilization was going to completely 
engulf India, when that great seer came 
to the scene and he, an awakener of 
souls, became the awakener of a dying 
nation too. He unmistakably pointed 
out where the real strength of India lay 
as also wherein was her great weakness. 
Though we cannot say that India has 
fully shaken off the undesirable influ- 
ence of foreign culture and the habit 
of foreign modes of thinking, yet, she 
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now stands on a fairly safe ground and 
is on the way to regain ber sel$-cons- 
ciousness. It is true that even now we 
may find people who, due to the 
perverted education they have received, 
are apathetic towards Indian religion 
and Indian culture, but we have no 
doubt that their words will be swept 
away in the great rush of awakening that 
has come over India at the present 
time. 

V 

Sometimes we hear people saying with 
regret that if Swami Vivekananda were 
alive now, he could give right solution 
of the tangle that Europe now finds 
herself in. But did not he already give 
a message which would save not only 
his own country, but other nations as 
well? So long as people love matter 
more than spirit, so long as they be- 
laud personal aggrandisement as a high 
virtue and do not encourage self-sacri- 
fice, so long as they fail to recognize 
the whole of humanity as one, there 
will be no peace on earth. For how 
does the conflict between different 
nations ensue? Is it not from the fact 
that one nation tries to further its own 
interest at the cost of another ? As the 
gross self-interest manifesting itself 
among different individuals mars the 


peace of a family or a soceity, in the 
same way when it preponderates among 
different nations, peace of the world is 
threatened. The pity is, when a vice is 
discovered in a single individual, it is 
condemned and discouraged, but when 
it is seen in a national life, it is applaud- 
ed and encouraged. Perhaps it needs 
demonstration that even in the life of 
a nation love is more paying than hate 
and self-sacrifice a greater virtue 
than selfishness. And Swami Viveka- 
nanda expected that India should de- 
monstrate that. 

A man of God as Swami Vivekananda 
was, he saw every problem in the world 
— individual, social or national — from 
the highest standpoint, namely, that 
men are the children of Bliss and in- 
heritors of Immortality, and it is be- 
cause they forget this that they suffer. 
He wanted to see the application of 
this Truth in the life of all, so that 
the world might be saved from the 
impending destruction and humanity 
might have peace and blessedness. 

Swami Vivekananda came like a 
divine messenger from On High with a 
new Gospel of Hope and Strength for 
the suffering humanity and the afflicted 
world ; after his meteroic life on earth 
he is gone, but leaving a trail of Light 
which, we hope, will not soon fade.' 


SHAKING OF HANDS 

By Swami Nirvedananda 


"Science will shake hands with 


The nineteenth century was a rather 
bad day for theologians. For, then 
Science was very positive in certain 
findings that tended to cut away the 


Religion — Swami Vivekananda 

ground from under the theologians’ 
feet; and there was a growing fancy 
among the people to rely more on the 
verdict of Science than on that of 
Theology. 



Shaking of hands 


Scientists of the last century were 
firm in their belief that they could ex- 
plain the universe with nearly seven 
dozens of elements and half a dozen 
elementary forces. Accordingly to 
their conception the universe is a huge 
machine, wherein myriads of indivi- 
sible atoms are being played upon by 
a number of matferial forces. The 
machine is lodged in absolute space 
and it works with the flow of absolute 
time. And the mighty Law of Causa- 
tion is there to explain every move- 
ment of the Cosmic machine. The 
machine moves smoothly, steadily and 
continuously and every step forward 
can be determined accurately from the 
previous state of things. 

According to these scientists the uni- 
verse is filled by ether, in which lie 
strewn material bodies in the shape of 
stars and planets at distances of 
millions and millions of miles. In this 
vast ocean of space the earth is like a 
tiny grain of sand on the seashore. 

Evidence of life on the tiny speck 
of an earth made these scientists look 
upon Life as an intruder in the realm 
of matter. Just as separation of the 
earth from the original star or nebula 
due perhaps to the attraction of an 
approaching star was nothing but a 
pure accident, — so also must have been 
appearance of Life on earth something 
like an accident. 

Like the magnetic property of the 
Iron group and the radiating property 
of the radio-active group of elements, 
Life may be a property of the clement 
Carbon that plays such an important 
role in the make-up of all organic 
tissues. 

Thus speculated the scientists of the 
last century on Life. Such an unshak- 
able faith did they call up regarding the 
ultimate nature of atoms and material 
forces, that even philosophers did not 
hesitate to build up philosophical sys- 


tems on these material units. They pro- 
ceeded to explain Intelligence as a bye- 
product of chemical changes in the 
material contents of the brain. 

Hence, search for Intelligence before 
creation naturally became a meaningless 
affair and as a matter of course Theology 
was abo® to be set aside as something 
meant for satisfying puerile curiosity. 

II 

The birth of the new century has 
tilted the scientist’s kaleidoscope. The 
vision before him has undergone a mira- 
culous change. 

Indivisible and indestructible atoms, 
on which the materialists of the last 
century relied so much, have betrayed 
their unsubstantial nature and the 
picture of the cosmic machine is on 
the point of tumbling down. 

The atom is no longer a compact, 
homogeneous and ultimate unit. A new 
world has been discovered in the sealed 
bosom of an atom. It has been found to 
be like a miniature replica of the solar 
system. A proton or a combination of 
protons and electrons form the nucleus 
within the immense void of an atom, 
and round the nucleus electrons are 
engaged in a whirling ring-dance. 

“The diameter of an electron is about 
1/50,000 of the diameter of an atom ; 
that of the nucleus is not very much 
larger ; an isolated proton is supposed 
to be much smaller still.” So, com- 
pared with the void within an atom, the 
space occupied by electrons and pro- 
tons is insignificantly small. As a matter 
of fact, if all the electrons and protons 
composing a human body could be 
packed up very closely, eliminating all 
the unfilled space, “the man would 
be reduced to a speck just visible 
through a magnifying glass.” 

So all that one regarded as most solid 
has dissolved objectively, into tiny 
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specks floating in void. Says Sir Arthur 
Eddington, “When we compare the 
universe as it is now supposed to be 
with the universe as we had ordinarily 
preconceived it, the most arresting 

change is the dissolution of all 

that we regard as most solid into tiny 
specks floating in void. . • • The reve- 
lation by modern physics of the void 
within the atom is more disturbing than 
the revelation by astronomy of the 
immense void of interstellar space.” 

Then the yet more surprising fact 
about these tiny constituents of the 
physical universe is that they refuse to 
remain in the category of matter. The 
protons and electrons appear as charges 
of positive and negative electricity. 
They can very well be looked upon as 
‘fields of force’ but in no sense as 
particles of matter. Thus a material 
object, a wall or a table is mostly 
emptiness, and “sparsely scattered in 
that emptiness are numerous electric 
charges rushing about with great 
speed.” There is nothing substantial 
about it. “It is nearly ah empty space 
— space pervaded, it is true by fields 
of force, but these are assigned to the 
category of ‘influences’ and not of 
‘things.’ ” 

And even these tiny specks of electric 
charge, which go to constitute all that 
we call matter, can hardly be looked 
upon as specks or particles. Recent ex- 
periments have proved that protons 
and electrons behave both as particles 
as well as waves. So they should more 
correctly be called ‘wavicles.’ Just as 
modern science has discovered that light 
radiation has a dual character, namely, 
undulatory and corpuscular at the same 
time, so also protons and electrons have 
been found to show unmistakable signs 
of an exactly similar dual behaviour. 
This is why some scientists consider 
matter as a kind of congealed radiation. 
Says Sir James Jeans, “The tendency of 


modem physics is to resolve the whole 
material universe into waves and 
nothing but waves. These waves are 
of two kinds ; bottled-up waves which 
we call matter, and unbottled waves, 
which we call radiation or light.” 

Yet the most astounding fact about 
the structure of the material universe 
is what has been discovered by 
Heiscnburg in 1927. He holds that 
there is a principle of indeterminateness 
involved in the very constitution of 
nature. Position and velocity of a 
particle at a particular moment can 
never be determined accurately. “A 
particle may have position or it may 
have velocity but it cannot in any exact 
sense have both.” If its position be 
accurately determined, its velocity will 
simply go beyond the range of precise 
measurement. So a proton or an 
electron, be it a particle or wave or 
wavicle, it is something of a super- 
physical nature because its position and 
velocity appear to lie on two different 
planes. Evidently protons and electrons 
appear to lie outside the normal range 
of even the scientist’s vision. 

This is why Sir James Jeans states 
that the reality behind electrons and 
protons belongs to higher dimensions 
and all that we know of them is 
nothing but behaviour of shadows of 
that reality. And this is the stuff of 
which the world before us is composed. 
The hard and tangible universe made 
of indivisibe and indestructibe atoms 
has been resolved into Void and 
Shadows. According to Sir Arthur 
Eddington, “The external world 
of Physics has thus become a world of 

shadows In the world of 

Physics we watch a shadowgraph per- 
formance of the drama of familiar life.” 

m 

Innumerable shadows in an immense 
void is what one gets at, behind the 
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panorama of nature in course of his 
empirical search. But twentieth cen- 
tury science does not cry halt even at 
this stage. Even the shadows are 
declared to have an ultra-shadowy 
character. 

A shadow with which we are familiar 
appears to have a fixed position in space 
and has a measurable duration in time. 
But the shadows into which the universe 
is resolved in course of the scientist’s 
objective search for reality, can be 
located absolutely neither in space nor 
in time. Absolute space and absolute 
time have taken wings before the 
magical wand of Einstein. The same 
distance between two objects may yield 
different measurements to different 
observers moving with different veloci- 
ties. The same incident may appear to 
belong to the Past, Present or Future 
to observers from different stations. So 
when we actually locate anything in 
time or space, we do it only with re- 
ference to a particular framework of 
time and space. 

Moreover time and space are no longer 
considered to be absolutely distinct 
kinds of interval. There is only one 
kind of interval which may best be 
named time-space, that appears time- 
like under some conditions and space- 
like under others. 

Hence the idea that our universe is a 
three-dimensional entity floating in the 
stream of time has naturally been 
dropped. Time and space have been 
welded together permanently and our 
universe is now considered to be a four- 
dimensional continuum, of which time 
is one of the dimensions. 

Einstein’s theory of Relativity backed 
by this conception of the four-dimen- 
sional continuum, which was advanced 
originally by Minkowsky, has ushered 
in an altogether new era of science. 
The very mode of the scientist’s thought 
about the world has undergone e 


complete revolution. The scientist has 
to grasp absolutely new conceptions 
undreamt of in the classical scheme of 
physics. 

While scientists are busy over read- 
justment of equations, theories and 
laws according to this new light, the 
man in the street is hopelessly thrown 
overboard from the realm of scientific 
speculations. To him everything is 
slipping through the fingers. Matter, 
solid, liquid or gaseous, has already 
fizzled out with the break-up of the atom 
and discovery of the shadowy character 
of protons and electrons. Now, Time 
and space have also somehow melted 
into an obscure mathematical figure of 
Time-space. He finds nothing substan- 
tial about him to clutch at. Nothing 
but shadows on a four-dimensional con- 
tinuum ! This simply takes his breath 
away. 

IV 

W™ ■ 

Whatever may be the fate of Matter, 
Time and Space, — the fact of rigid 
determinism can still give some relief 
to materialists. But as ill luck would 
have it, twentieth-century-science is on 
a fair way to pull this down as well. 

The quantum theory has shaken the 
foundation of determinism. According 
to this theory energy is absorbed or 
radiated in distinct lumps or quanta. 
So continuous motion is not a feature 
of the processes of Nature. Nature 
moves rather discontinuously by sudden 
jerks, like the hands of a clock. 

Then again when a quantum of 
energy reaches a body, — as it is not 
distributed all over— only one of the 
atoms of ttie body absorbs the whole 
quantum. Now, who determines which 
atom should go in for the quantum? 
This question remains unanswered. So 
the common man is left to speculate 
that there may be aa element of fate 
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or will involved in the choice of the 
atom. 

The next blow to the Deterministic* 
theory comes from Radio-activity. It 
has been found that a process, of disin- 
tegration goes on within radio-active 
atoms. Electrons and protons fly off 
from the atoms up to a certain limit 
and emanate in the form of a continu- 
ous radiation, till Uranium or Radium 
is reduced to Lead. Now, no external 
agency, heat, light or even cosmic 
energy, has yet been found responsible 
for knocking the electrons out of the 
radio-active atoms. So disintegration 
of these atoms is said to be spontane- 
ous.* So long as no cause of this 
disintegration be forthcoming the fate 
of the Deterministic theory must remain 
hanging in the balance. 

Then again it has been calculated 
that one out of every 2,000 electrons 
flies off from the radio-active atom in 
course of a year. This naturally gives 
rise to the puzzling question — “What 
is it that determines which particular 
electrons should go out and which others 
should remain within atomic range?” 
Apparently no answer is forthcoming. 
It appears more like an act of will or 
fate, as one may choose to say, than 
like any mechanical motion. 

V 

Thus before the analytical vision of 
the physicist the world appears to be 
no more than a world of symbols, 
where probabilities play a more impor- 
tant role than causality. He can no 
longer explain Life. and Mind in terms 
of matter, rather he is about to explain 
matter in terms of mind. Sir Arthur 
Eddington goes so far as to declare that 
“the stuff of the world is mind- 

stuff The mind-stuff of the 

world is, of course, something more 
general Tthyan- our- individual conscious 


minds ; but we *may think of its nature 
as not altogether foreign to the feelings 
in our Consciousness.” 

The following statement of Sir James 
Jeans, one of the leading scientists of 
England, will make the new standpoint 
perfectly clear. 

“To-day there is a wide measure of 
agreement, which on the physical side 
of science approaches almost to unani- 
mity, that the stream of knowledge is 
heading towards a non-mechanical real- 
ity; the universe begins to look more 
like a great thought than like a great 
machine. Mind no longer appears as 
an accidental intruder into the realm 
of matter; we are beginning to suspect 
that we ought rather to hail it as the 
Creator and governor of the realm of 
matter — not of course our individual 
minds, but the mind in which the atoms 
out of which our individual minds have 
grown exist as thoughts.” 

Now let us add to it the revelations 
made by Sir Oliver Lodge, another 
noted scientist of England. He has 
found unmistakable evidence regarding 
the existence of Life and Mind outside 
the physical world. He has investiga- 
ted the truth behind seances under test 
conditions and has been thoroughly 
convinced of the existence of spirits. 
In the recent centenary meeting of the 
British Association Sir Oliver asserted 
before the august assembly of scientists 
that in the near future science was 
sure to prove the existence of Life and 
Mind in the interstellar space. 

Even Bertrand Russell, who is not 
yet convinced of the ‘hereafter 5 and 
appears to be in the same boat with 
Charvak (the Indian atheist), appre- 
ciates the value of scientific inquiry into 
the extra-physical realm. Says Bertrand 
Russell, “Fsychical research professes 
to have actual scientific evidence of 
survival, and undoubtedly its procedure 
is, "in principle, *.£cienti^aUy correct. 
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Evidence of this sort might be so over- 
whelming that no one with a scientific 

temper could reject it "For my 

part, I consider the evidence so faf 
adduced by psychical research in favour 
of survival much weaker than the 
physiological evidence on the other sid£. 
But I fully admit that it might at any 
moment become stronger, and in that 
case it would be unscientific to dis- 
believe in survival.” 

So we see that with the accumulation 
of substantial evidence in his favour, 
his findings have to be accepted by the 
scientific world *afid this will mean a 
radical change of scientific outlook. 

Thus the physical universe instead of 
being a hard shell of substantial matter 
has dissolved into a subtle composition 
of something like mind-stuff, and 
Science is about to admit that in this 
universe exist and move about indivi- 
duals, composed of Life and Mind. 
Taste, sound, colour, shape and all the 
rest that make up the world are admit- 
ted even by scientists to be nothing 
but mental impressions. It is our mind 
that transforms the physicists’ world of 
symbols into the world of our expe- 
rience. In the words of Sir Arthur 
Eddington, ‘ ‘Tie shadow of my elbow 
rests on the shadow table as the shadow 
ink flows oyer the shadow paper. It 
is all symbolic, and as a symbol the 
physicist leaves it. Then comes the 
alchemist Mind who transmutes the 
symbols. The sparsely spread nuclei 
of electric force become a tangible solid ; 
their restless agitation becomes the 
warmth of summer ; the octave of 
ethereal vibrations becomes gorgeous 
rainbow. . . . Nor does the alchemy 
stop here. In the transmuted world 
new significances arise which are scarce- 
ly to be traced in the world of symbols ; 
so that it becomes a world of beauty 
and purpose — and, alas, suffering and 
evil,” 


In his search after Reality the physi- 
cist has found that substantial matter 
has “resolved itself into a creation and 
manifestation of mind.” With this 
perhaps the physicist has come to the 
end of his destination. His quest of ; 
Reality has led him right through the 
physical realm into the metaphysical. 
Before his vigorous process of dissection 
the ‘gross’ (physical) has miraculously 
merged into the ‘subtle’ (mental). 
Now if he wants seriously to proceed 
any further in his search after Reality, 
he will have to leave behind his physi- 
cal tools and implements, and even Hs 
mathematical formulae, equations and 
tensors, and equip himself properly for 
a journey on the mental plane. 
Because, now that he is in a mental 
world, it is more a process of self- 
analysis than an external objective 
search that will bring him closer to 
Reality. 

So Science has no longer any reason 
to be hostile to religion. Vedanta, the 
universal background of all religions, 
declares that through self-analysis alone 
one can get at the Ultimate Tr&th ; and 
to the modern physicist, in his bewilder- 
ment, self-analysis should appear to be 
quite a probable method — nay, as the 
only probable approach to Reality. 
Sir Arthur Eddington accepts ‘the in- 
sight of consciousness’ to be ‘the only 
avenue to what’ may be called ‘intimate 
knowledge of the Reality behind the 
symbols of science.’ - 

It may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion that some of the disclosures made 
by the process of self-analysis are about 
to be corroborated by the findings and 
expectations of modern science. That 
‘matter is a creation and manifestation 
of mind,’ that cosmic mind is the ruler, 
of the universe, that Life and Mind 
exist even after physical de^jtlj^all 
these were revealed to the VWte Seers 
in course of their search after Reality by 
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the process of self-analysis. The em- 
pirical method has succeeded so far in 
peeling off the physical universe. Nov 
one has to deal with the mental uni- 
verse into which the physical has 
Resolved. This may be done .only, by 
analysing the mind. There is absolute- 
ly no other course open. Moreover, it 
was precisely by this method of sell- 
analysis that the Vedic Seers stripped 
off the mental universe as well and 
went to the very core of the universe, 
the Eternal Background of Pure Cons- 
ciousness. So regarding the method of 
search after Reality Science has nothing 
to say against Religion. 

Even regarding details modern 
science is not in a position to raise 
serious objections. Mystic experiences 
can no longer be reasonably discarded 
as useless hallucinations. The Physi- 
cist’s reality is outside the four-dimen- 
sional continuum, but we live in a 
three-dimensional world. Empty space 
containing sparsely scattered protons 
and electrons appear to us as substan- 
tial and continuous matters with various 
colour, taste and smell. On the 
Physicist’s symbolic world our mind 
has woven this rich fancy of the actual 
world of our experience. So even the 
scientist will have to admit that we live 
in a gigantic illusion* created by the 
mind. And. to the unsubstantial cons- 
tituents of this illusory world mind has 
given values and significance. What is 
there in a rainbow but a multitude of 
ethereal vibrations of varying wave- 
lengths arranged in a certain order ? 
And this fills one’s mind with joy and 
plunges the poet into ecstasy. The 
mind appears to have a constitutional 
appetite for beauty ; so it assesses 
^aesthetic values of its fancied creation. 
Sjpilarly mind has a natural craving 
for which leads it to endow 

things * with tnojral values. Thus in a 
nest of illusions we live and yet we 


are swayed by love and aversion. The 
Physicist^ one can hope, does not look 
upon his son or daughter as a big differ- 
ential equation, nor even more concrete- 
ly as an assemblage of electrons and 
protons. Even the Physicist, in spite 
of his analytical knowledge of the 
material universe, has to love, hate, 
enjoy and suffer and even carry on 
research in the midst .of illusions. 

Living in illusion how can the scien- 
tist challenge mystic experience as an 
illusion? \Yhat harm* if it is? One 
illusion cannot be less real than another. 
The world of mystic experience cannot 
be less real than the illusory world of 
ordinary experience. 

Moreover it is the same mind which 
in its ordinary mood projects this vision 
of the everyday world, calls up a 
different order of visions in another 
mood. The same mind that enjoys the 
things of this world enjoys rather more 
intensely the things of the mystic world. 
And from the ambunt of purity, 
strength and joy it derives from the 
mystic vision, the self-same mind gives 
greater values to the mystic world. 
Now, Mind being the weaver of illusions, 
assessor of values and guarantor of 
Reality, how may one reasonably 
question its verdict about its mystic 
experience ? 

Moreover just as the scientist tries 
to approach Reality in and through 
illusions of the everyday world, so does 
the mystic try to get near Reality in 
and through illusions of the mystic 
world. The Physicist recoils from his 
four-dimensional continuum leaving 
Reality id af background outside the 
scope of his investigations. While the 
mystic, as Vedanta would have us be- 
lieve, succeeds in passing beyond the 
mystic world of names and forms 
and reaching the universal background 
of Eternal Consciousness-Existence-and 

Bliss. Thus the avenue of conscious* 
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ness into the spiritual world leads one 
through the illusions of mystic ex- 
perience^straight to the Final Cause. 
So the mystic world, though illusory 
from the standpoint of Absolute Truth, 
may be said to be closer to Reality. 

Thus it is clear that Science can no 
longer object seriously to the method of 


self-analysis adopted by Religion and 
to its findings. Science and Religion 
need no longer be looked upon as in- 
mates of opposing camps. Rather, it 
may be expected that they will come 
closer together in the near future and 
pledge their amity by a hearty shaking 
of hands. 


NATIONAL VALUE OF INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 

By Sris Chandra Chatterjee, Stiiapatya Visarad 


I 

A wave of enthusiasm for the estab- 
lishment of Swaraj has swept over the 
length and breadth of India. Throbb- 
ing with the pulsation of an awakened 
national life, the people are craving 
for self-government. But in their zeal 
for political freedom most of them seem 
to forget that their cultural freedom is 
as much needed as their political 
freedom. Efforts should be directed 
therefore to attain both thj two simul- 
taneously. Of course many would say 
that unless political freedom is obtained 
cultural freedom is not possible. That 
idea, in the opinion of some thoughtful 
leaders, is erroneous. It is like putt- 
ing the cart before the horse. Salvation 
from cultural slavery, on the other 
hand, has been considered to be an 
essential preliminary step towards estab- 
lishing a claim for, and eventual attain- 
ment of, Swaraj . 

But unfortunately among most of 
the leaders of public opinion in 
India, there is an appalling absence 
of well-defined ideas for removing 
the obstacles that stand in the way 
of building a healthy nation. All of 
them have emphasized the imperative 


necessity of having a national common- 
wealth based on national goodwill for 
the successful attainment of Swaraj . 
They have been striving to bring about 
a unity of aspiration and forge ahead 
on the path of self-conscious develop- 
ment. They have been hankering even 
for a common language for their 
thoughts. Their minds have been set 
on breaking the narrow shackles of pro- 
vincialism in order to merge into one 
united nation. No one will deny that 
all this is very good. Their passionate 
speeches are undoubtedly stimulating 
and thought-provoking. But one can- , 
not help feeling pained at the discre- 
pancy between their profession and 
practice. In actual fact we mostly find 
just the opposite : communalism, pro- 
vincialism, commercialism and capital- 
ism yet reign supreme in their heart 
of hearts. Such is the pernicious 
influence of the foreign imperialistic 
machinery that has silently been work- 
ing on the Indian mind and soul. 

In every province we hear the cry for 
preference for the local people as against 
the claims of more qualified outsiders. 
The city of Calcutta is full of sectarian 
institutions such as the East Bengal 
Club, South Indian Union, Madrasi 
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Association, Marwari Chamber of Com- 
merce, etc., whose aims and objects are 
anything but the fostering of social 
service such as may unite in a 
common endeavour the peoples of 
all provinces without distinction. This 
growing insistence on sectarian demar- 
cations stands in the way of a real 
national unity, keeping us in a dis- 
banded condition, antagonistic to 
national fraternizing. We are osten- 
sibly eager to bring about a co-operation 
between the East and the West. We 
talk of contributing to the formation of 
one universal brotherhood. We recent- 
ly assembled at Allahabad to find out a 
solution for communal problems. But, 
have we really banished from our hearts 
the envy and hatred that we have been 
harbouring against our fellow country- 
men? Ask the enlightened leaders of 
Bihar and Bombay if every one of 
them, not to speak of the common folk, 
have any love for the Bengalee or the 
Punjabee, and are really willing to co- 
operate with them. Ask the eminent 
journalists of Bengal and Madras, who 
are expected to educate the country, 
whether they are able to resist the 
temptation of jealously safeguarding the 
interests of the particular section of 
the community with whose prosperity 
their own existence is intimately asso- 
ciated. We cannot imagine how our 
countrymen have the temerity to claim 
Sivaraj while such mean, uncompromis- 
ing narrowness and party-spirit is being 
manifested in every aspect of their com- 
munal life, and which they do not 
appear to have any anxiety to overcome. 
They ought to purify their soul before 
they join a national movement led by 
the selfless Mahatma. If we come to 
think of it, it is pure slave mentality, 
the product of the complete subjugation 
of our national culture by a foreign one 
that has been responsible for this sorry 
state of affairs. 


It is next to impossible to make 
out a well-defined plan that can 
pacify all sections of people blinded 
by selfish motives and induce them to 
unite in one cause. The “deterioration 
of the Indian mind and the degeneration 
of Indian life” originally caused by the 
invasion of a foreign culture and now 
perpetuated by the soul-crushing 
narrowness of provincialism arc so com- 
plete that nothing but a continued 
strenuous effort can save them, — an 
effort to reorganize ourselves on the bed 
rock of our traditions. Such organization 
was found to be successful in the days 
of Asoka — through Religion and Art. 
To some extent the same has been 
advocated by the foresight and genius 
of Mahatmaji, who can never dream of 
politics divorced from religion. His 
illuminating article on “Art and 
Religion” that appeared in the Island 
of London, shows clearly his views on 
the wholeness of life. 

II 

The greatest tragedy in the social 
history of modern India is the conflict 
of Indian and Western culture in the 
ideals of our countrymen. Influenced 
by the Western culture we have almost 
forgotten our own ideals which have 
kept our civilization alive from time 
immemorial. We have forgotten that 
ancient India not only produced 
Buddha to preach the purification of the 
human soul by actively following the 
path of the Good, but that when 
the religious and artistic life-currents 
were moving together in ancient India 
she attained her high-watermark in all 
fields of activity, both moral and 
material, — and when those currents 
declined, national life in every domain 
became moribund. It is expected that 
with the re-establishment of our nation- 
al ideals through Religion and Art there 
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will be a real Unity in our country- 
men and there will be an all-round 
growth including the material prosperity 
of the country. Under the Hindu 
monarchs India very harmoniously com- 
bined material prosperity with religious 
ideals. The Indians, now, have no 
definite ideal to follow. They are aim- 
lessly drifting from one goal to another, 
seeking crumbs from foreigner’s tables 
for their nourishment. Thefr social, 
political, religious and artistic lives are 
in a chaotic condition. They must find 
their way back to their national herit- 
age if they want to live a higher life. 
Our cultural freedom is as much needed, 
as we have already said, as our political 
freedom. Borrowing what is wholesome 
for us from other peoples’ culture and 
assimilating them into our own to give 
it fresh strength and vitality was never 
antagonistic to our ideals. What is 
dangerous is the grafting of unwhole- 
some or discordant, unassimilable ele- 
ments into the corpus of our cultural 
life. Moreover, the misreading of what 
is best in the West and the glamour of 
what may be called the superficial gloss 
of Western life have blinded even some 
of our best minds, resulting in their 
slavish imitation of Western manners 
and customs and costumes, and copying 
modes of action and institutions which 
arc inimical to our real good. 

India needs the West. A wide-spread 
desire exists in India to know about 
the way the West has attained to such 
a pinnacle of prosperity. She needs the 
economic methods and the utilitarian 
impetus of Europe and America. As the 
West is looking for the universal values 
in life which points she has learnt 
from India and the East, so is India 
seeking in her turn values in terms of 
technology and material efficiency. 
People who have been deeply ponder- 
ing over the problems of social life, 
whether in Europe or in America, look 


forward to India for the solution of the 
many knotty problems which are 
baffling their best endeavours. Europe 
and America are experiencing a spiri- 
tual and artistic rebirth in which China 
and India are supplying the solvent 
agency. There should be such ‘give and 
take’ between India and the West, but 
a complete surrender of our pristine 
culture can never be for our national 
welfare. 

Ill 

Though our national leaders have 
devoted so much time and energy to 
our political salvation and industrial 
development, they have till now omitt- 
ed to take any active interest in the 
rehabilitation of our national art and 
architecture, failing to recognize their 
importance in the development of our 
national life and culture, owing, per- 
haps, to their inexcusable ignorance ( ?) 
of the national value of Indian art. 

Indian art has various sides and we 
are only concerned here with one of its 
vital aspects. In the opinion of Havell 
“of all branches of art, that of archi- 
tecture is the one which gives occasion 
for the exercise of the highest construc- 
tive powers, and in the revival of Indian 
domestic architecture there is a magni- 
ficent field open for the energy of the 
Swadeshi reformer, and the very best 
opportunity for giving a great stimulus 
to Indian arts and crafts. Nowhere is 
it more true than in India that archi- 
tecture is the mother of all the arts, 
and the neglect of Indian architectural 
traditions by Indian leaders of public 
opinion has been one of the principal 
causes of the deterioration of Indian 
art.” 

He further says that “India with 
Indian art completely denationalized by 
Western commercialism and Western 
materialism will still remain in a state 
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of intellectual and moral servitude even 
if all the dreams of Swaraj, which the 
extremists indulge in, were realised.” 
The same opinion has been shared by 
many intellectual men in India, Europe 
and America whom the humble writer 
had occasions to come across during his 
tours. 

Indian architecture with its allied fine 
arts, like sculpture and painting, had a 
glorious past of its own, no less than 
Indian literature, philosophy, music and 
science. Magnificent temples, Viharas, 
mosques and secular edifices throughout 
India, that have withstood the ravages 
of time for centuries, still bear proud 
testimony to the beauty, nobility, dig- 
nity and durability of Indian architec- 
ture. Architecture has been in all ages 
the expression of its creative genius and 
that of its life and culture. The true 
index of the civilization and of the very 
great constructive, aesthetic and spiri- 
tual achievements of India — achieve- 
ments which have been proved to be 
of an order superior to that prevailing 
in contemporary Babylon and Egypt 
— is imprinted on her ancient architec- 
tural arts and crafts. This ancient 
architecture was a mature fruit of the 
powerful inspiration of the Vedas and 
of even earlier culture. In fact the 
cultural attainment of prc-historic India 
of ages long gone by, has been recorded 
only by the art remains in Sind and 
the Punjab that claim an antiquity of 
thousands of years prior to the age 
assigned to the Vedas — and which 
signify the superiority of Indian wisdom 
over other civilized countries in that 
remote age. Such an invaluable indige- 
nous art with an unbroken chain of 
tradition of over two thousand years 
behind it — it is over 5,000 years old 
when the finds at Mohen-jo-Daro and 
Harappa are taken into consideration — 
which has maintained so muqb vitality 
and virility in spite of the ban which 


intellectual Europe has put upon it, 
has unthinkingly been allowed to die 
of starvation without a single word of 
protest frhm our national leaders, at a 
time when the whole of the East is 
vibrating with a burning zeal for 
nationality ! Do they not know that 
with the death of our national arts 
our cultural death is certain? Indian 
art must^ once again have its own if 
we are to find a place in the Comity of 
Nations. 

Students and citizens draw inspiration 
from civic architecture. They cannot 
have the true national and patriotic 
spirit unless they dwell in, and move 
along avenues of buildings which are 
really great and are characteristic of the 
national life and culture. The unseen 
spirit of architecture works unconscious- 
ly on the mind. This is why the 
Kaiser, at the commencement of the 
Great War, delivered a thrilling speech 
at a Berlin cathedral, urging the 
Germans to discard French, English, 
Greek or Italian art and fully develop 
their own School of German architec- 
ture in order to inoculate real patrio- 
tism into the hearts of his countrymen. 
This is why -maddened with the rage 
for destroying the soul of French culture 
the German soldiers bombarded the art- 
museums of the Belgium territory, 
which act of vandalism has been deplor- 
ed by all civilized nations. In the 
opinion of international thought-leaders 
like Ruskin and Patrick Geddes, civic 
architecture when carried on national 
lines, can alone create a healthy 
nation. After this will our leaders 
remain content with mere political 
freedom and not sympathetically con- 
sider about the question of reproducing 
another really Indian India resplendent 
with glorious architecture and painting 
of their great ancestral heritage and 
thereby create and stimulate a healthy 
nation? Foreign travellers visit India 
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mainly to enjoy the scenery of the 
Himalayas and the beauty of Indian 
architectural monuments. Other things 
they do hot care for. The magnificent 
Ghats of Benares so much inspire them 
that many of them take photographic 
films of the entire range of the Ghats. 
Is it to the glory of the “up-to-date 5 * 
Indians that the dignity and the sanctity 
of the Ghats are being allowed to be 
defiled before their very eyes with the 
construction of modern structures in 
discordant, hybrid styles, even the walls 
of the temple of Viswanath being de- 
secrated with minton tiles? 

Thanks to the untiring advocacy of 
the Press, the Indian public seem to 
have been awakened at last to their 
artistic traditions and they are anxious 
for the re-establishmcnt of their national 
architecture. Successful experiments 
made in the last ten years on the prac- 
tical field have amply convinced the 
people that buildings with Indian archi- 
tectural feel about them are not only 
cheaper than the foreign or hybrid 
styles in vogue, but their dignity and 
beauty are of a much higher order, nor 
are their rooms dark or insanitary in 
any way. Simple yet * elegant struc- 
tures and temples beautifully decorated 
in Indian fashion, with modern condi- 
tions and comforts, have successfully 
been constructed that are not too ex- 
pensive for the slender purse of middle- 
class owner. 

IV 

Can the leaders of Indian aspiration 
still remain apathetic to the revival and 
development of Indian Art? Let them 
oppose with reason the art-movement 
if they can; if not, let them support 
it. Deliberate indifference in this grave 
ifiatter only proves their ignorance of 
the real problems of Indian national 
life and of their blindness to the 
immeqpe responsibility they are entrust- 
6 


ed with. This is our challenge to our 
political leaders. 

Let the attention of all interested in 
the Indian culture be drawn to it. Let * 
the Indian Municipalities rise equal to 
the occasion. It is strange that the 
Hindu University, which was started 
with a view to bringing in a renaissance 
in Hindu cultural expression, has not 
as yet considered the claim of Indian 
architecture. HiAdu monarchs exist no 
more. With their passing have also 
passed away the Universities of 
Nalanda, Ajanta, Mathura and Madura 
— where Indian arts were systematically 
cultivated with other branches of human 
thought. While there are hundreds of 
institutions in the British Empire that 
train students in civil, mining, electrical 
and mechanical engineering there is not 
a single school to be found in the world 
that deals with Indian Architecture. 
In the absence of any such organiza- 
tion, it is for the Hindu University to 
save our national arts. Let it do some- 
thing tangible for the renaissance of 
Hindu architectural engineering and 
prove itself really worthy of its name. 
The Indian Princes have contributed 
very little to the cause of- Indian archi- 
tecture. It is very unfortunate that no 
systematic attempt has yet been made 
by any State, or public institution or 
private individual for the practical 
application of our art ideals. The time 
has come when such neglect must cease, 
and the State, the University and the 
public should awake to make Indian 
Art once again a living factor in the 
life of our people, in consistency with 
modern conditions. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
object of this article is not to criticise 
any one, but to point out the legitimate 
clhims of Indian Art so long neglected 
by our people. The present writer is 
not competent by himself to tackle the 
complex problems outlined in this 
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article. He earnestly prays that quali- 
fied and thoughtful peoples of all 
sections should join in deliberating on 


this point through the medium of the 
public press and thereupon arrive at a 
real solution. 


DOES RITUALISTIC WORK LEAD TO LIBERATION? 

(From Shankara’s Commentary on the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad , III . 3 .) 

By Swami Madhavananda 


Bondage in the form of the Grahas 
and Atigrahas (organs and objects) has 
been described ; that which together 
with its cause binds a man so that he 
transmigrates, and freed from which he 
is liberated, is death; and liberation 
from this is possible, because there is 
the death of death. The liberated man 
does not go anywhere; it has been de- 
cided that everything about him is gone, 
leaving only the name, as when a light 
goes out. Though the bodies and 
organs of those that transmigrate and 
those that are going to be liberated (at 
death) aTe equally connected with their 
causes, the bodies and organs of the 
liberated arc for ever discarded, while 
those of the transmigrating are repeated- 
ly taken up — owing, as has been decided 
after a discussion, to work; and when 
that is exhausted, everything is destroy- 
ed save only name, and this is liberation. 
That work is either good or evil ; for* it 
has been decided : ‘One becomes good 
through good work, and evil through 
evil work* ; relative existence is due to 
these. Of these, evil work subjects a 
man to sufferings through repeated 
births and deaths in moving and station- 
ary bodies — naturally full of pain— in- 
cluding those of lower animals, spirits 
and the denizens of hell : all this is as 
well-known to anybody as the royal 
road; the Shruti here pays attention 
only to good work, which is in hariqgpy 


with the scriptures : ‘One becomes 
good through good work’; and the 
* Shrutis and Smritis are unanimous on 
the point that good work alone leads to 
all that man aspires after. Now libera- 
tion is a cherished object with man; so 
one may think that it too is attainable 
through work. 1 Moreover as the work 
is better and better, the result also is so ; 
hence one may presume that a high 
degree of excellence in the work may 
lead to liberation; this idea has to be 
removed. The result of excellent work 
coupled with meditation is this much 
only; for work and its result are con- 
fined to the manifested universe of name 
and form. Work has no access to that 
(liberation) which is not an effect, is 
eternal, unmanifested, beyond name and 
form, and devoid of the characteristics 
of action with its factors and results. 
And where it has access, it is just the 
relative world. It is to bring out this 
idea that the present section is 
introduced. 

Some say : Disinterested work coupled 
with meditation may produce a different 
kind of effect, as poison or curd, for 
instance, may (with the help of charms 
or sugar). 

Reply : No, for liberation is not an 
effect— it is but the destruction of 

1 Scriptural or ritualistic work is meant ; 
so also throughout the following discussion. 
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bondage, not a created thing. And we 
have already said that bondage’ is ignor- 
ance, which cannot be destroyed by 
work, for work can function only in 
the visible realm. Production, attain- 
ment, modification and purification are 
the functions of work. In other words, 
work can produce, or bring within reach, 
or modify, or purify something; it has 
no other function besides these, since 
nobody knows about it. And liberation 
is not one of these ; we have already said 
that it is simply hidden by ignorance. 

Objection : True. We admit that 
work alone is of such a nature ; but dis- 
interested work coupled with medi- 
tation is of a different nature. It is 
common experience that things known 
to have a particular property such as 
poison or curd, display, in combination 
with special .knowledge, charms, or 
sugar, quite a different property. Why 
not admit the same about work ? 

Reply : No, for there is no evidence 
in support. In other words, there is 
not one evidence — neither perception, 
nor inference, nor analogy, nor impli- 
cation, nor scriptural statement to prove 
that work has any other function but 
those enumerated above. 

Objection : Since there is no other 
result (but liberation), the injunctions 
(about rites) would otherwise be mean- 
ingless ; this, to be sure, is a proof. To 
be explicit : The regular rites must not 
be supposed to have heaven as the 
result, on the analogy of the Vishwajit 
sacrifice. 2 Nor is any specific result 
mentioned in the Shrutis; all the same 
they are enjoined. So on the principle 
of the residuum liberation is under- 

# t 

stood to be their result, for otherwise 
people will not care to perform them. 

1 The scriptures enjoin the performance 
of the Vishwajit sacrifice, but do not men- 
tion any specific result of it. Yet there must 
be some result to induce people’ to perform 
it. In all luch cases the practice is to con- 
sider heaven as that 'result. 


Reply : Is it not the analogy of the 
Vishwajit sacrifice over again, since 
liberation is supposed to be the result 
in question? Unless some result, be it 
liberation or anything else, is presumed, 
people would not care to perform them ; 
so liberation is presumed to be that 
result by verbal implication, 3 as in the 
case of the Vishwajit sacrifice. Such 
being the case, how do you say that the 
analogy of the Vishwajit sacrifice will 
not apply here ? You presume a result, 
and yet deny that it is on the analogy 
of the Vishwajit sacrifice. This is self- 
contradiction. 

Objection : Suppose we say that 
liberation is not a result at all ? 

Reply : You cannot, for tlien you 
will be giving up your proposition. You 
have stated that, work, like poison, curd, 
etc., can produce a different result. Now 
if liberation is not at all a result — the 
effect of work, it will go against your 
proposition; and if it is the effect of 
work, you must show where it differs 
from other results of the kind such as 
heaven. If, on the other hand, it is not 
the effect of work, you must explain 
what you mean by saying that it is 
the result of the regular rites; and you 
cannot maintain that there is a differ- 
ence merely because of the use of two 
different words, ‘effect’ and ‘result.’ If 
you say that liberation is not a result 
and yet it is produced by the regular 
rites, or that it is the ‘result’ of the 
regular rites, but not their ‘effect,’ you 
will be contradicting yourself, as if you 
said, ‘Fire is cold.’ 

Objection : Suppose we say that it is 
like knowledge? Just as liberation, al- 
though not produced by knowledge, is 
yet said to be the effect of knowledge, 
so why noff take it to be the effect of 
work in tfeat sense? 

• In which by hearing a word we infer 
some other connected word to complete the 
terifee. 
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Reply : No, for knowledge dispels 
ignorance. Because knowledge removes 
the obstruction of ignorance, liberation 
is metaphorically said to be the effect 
of knowledge; but work cannot dispel 
ignorance. And we cannot imagine any 
other obstruction to liberation but ignor- 
ance that can be removed by work ; for 
it is eternal, and identical with the self 
of the aspirant. 

Objection : Suppose we say work re- 
moves that ignorance ? 

Reply : No, for it is something quite 
different. Ignorance, which is non- 
manifestation, is the opposite of knowl- 
edge, which is manifestation ; but work 
is not the opposite of ignorance and is 
therefore entirely different from knowl- 
edge. Ignorance, whether it means the 
want of knowledge, or doubt, or a 
wrong notion, is always removable by 
knowledge, but not by work in any of 
its forms, for there is no contradiction 
between ignorance and work. 

Objection : Let us then presume that 
work has an unseen power of dispelling 
ignorance. 

Reply : No ; when it is clear that 
knowledge will dispel ignorance, it is 
unreasonable to presume such an un- 
seen power in work. As when it is clear 
that threshing will husk paddy, we do 
not presume that it will be done without 
our knowledge by the regular rites like 
the Agnihotra, similarly w^do not at- 
tribute the cessation of ignorance to the 
unseen power of the regular rites; and 
we have repeatedly said that knowledge 
and work are contradictory. That kind 
of knowledge which does not clash with 
work has been mentioned as leading to 
the world of the gods, as in the Shmt 
passage, ‘Through knowledge (medita- 
tion) the world of the gods*(is attain- 
ed.’ Moreover, if some result must 
be presumed for the regular rites men- 
tioned in the Shrutis, should it be that 


which clashes with work, which cannot 
possibly be the effect of substance, attri- 
bute, or action, and over which work 
is never known to have any power ? — or 
should it be that result over which work 
is known to have power and which 
harmonizes with work? If those rites 
must be presumed to have some result 
to induce people to perform them, then, 
since the verbal implication is fulfilled 
by presuming a result that harmonizes 
with them, neither liberation, which is 
eternal, nor the cessation of ignorance 
that obstructs it, can be supposed to 
be this result; for the former kind of 
result would be in keeping with the 
nature of work, and would be a subject 
where it is known to function. 

Objection : We maintain that on the 
principle of the residuum liberation 
must be supposed to be tfeis result. To 
explain : All rites produce those results 
(heaven, animals, children, etc.). 
Barring the other kind of result, how- 
ever, we do not find anything else that 
can be supposed to be the result of the 
regular rites ; only liberation is left, and 
it is a result coveted by the knowers of 
the Vedas. Therefore that must be 
supposed to be the result in question. 

Reply : No, for since the individual 
results of those rites may be infinite in 
number, you cannot apply the principle 
of the residuum. No one who is not 
omniscient can assert that the objects 
desired by men as the results of their 
work, or the means of attaining them, 
or the desires themselves are so many in 
number; for they have no fixed place, 
or time, or cause, and ure regulated by 
the kind of result that men seek. Again, 
as each individual hash various desires, 
the results, a» also their means, are 
necessarily infinite; and because they 
are infinite, it is impossible for anyone 
to know exactly how many they are. 
So, when the exact number of the Results 
and their means is v 'unknown, how can 
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liberation be proved to be the only re- 
maining item? 

Objection : But it is the only re- 
maining item outside the results of work 
as a class. To be explicit : Although 
the objects desired and their means are 
infinite, they all alike fall within the 
category of results of work ; but libera- 
tion, not being the result of work, would 
be left out; hence, being the only re- 
maining item, it should be taken to be 
the result in question. 

Reply : No, for according to you it 
is the result of the regular rites, and 
therefore belongs to the same category 
as the other results of work; hence it 
cannot be counted as the residuum. 
Therefore we must conclude that the 
verbal implication is fulfilled, since 
there is another way of solving the 
problem, viz., by supposing that any- 
one of the functions of production, at- 
tainment, modification and purification 
is the result of the regular rites. 

Objection : Suppose we say that libe-^ 
ration is one of the four? 

Reply : No, for being eternal, it can- 
not be produced, and cannot also be 
modified; for the same reason, as also 
not being of the nature of a means, it 
cannot be purified either; for only a 
thing that serves as a means can be puri- 
fied, as the sacrificial vessel or an obla- 
tion by the sprinkling of water, and so 
on. Nor is liberation purified in the 
sense of being the effect of a process of 
improvement, as a sacrificial post etc. 
(carved out of a block of wood and the 
like). 

Objection : Then by the principle of 
the residuum it must be attainable. 

Reply : Nofr attainable either, be- 
cause it is identical with the Self and 
one. 

Objection : Since the regular rites 
differ from other kinds of work, their 
results too ought to be different. 

Reply: No; since they are equally 

7 


work, why should not their results be 
similar to those of other kinds of work ? 

Objection : Suppose we say, because 
different causes operate in the two cases ? 

Reply : No, for the case is analogous 
to that of the Kshamavati sacrifice, 
etc. For instance, when the sacrificial 
fire burns a house, this particular sacri- 
fice is performed ; we have also the 
injunction, ‘When a sacrificial vessel 
is broken, or cracked, a sacrifice should 
be performed on each occasion’ ; and in 
these occasional rites liberation is not 
supposed to be the result. Similarly 
the regular rites, not being different 
from them, on account of their depen- 
dence on circumstances — the Shrutis, 
for instance, enjoin them for life — can- 
not have liberation as their result. (To 
give a different illustration :) Light is an 
auxiliary to everyone’s vision of colour ; 
but owls etc. cannot see in light — their 
eyes differing in this respect from those 
of others. But because of this differ- 
ence we do not suppose that their eyes 
can also perceive taste etc. ; for we have 
no knowledge of any such power on their 
part. Any peculiarity is admissible only 
in that respect about which — may be 
after going far afield 4 in the search — we 
have certain knowledge. 

You spoke of the regular rites produc- 
ing a different effect like poison, curd, 
and so forth in connection with special 
knowledge, charms, sugar, etc. Let 
them do so ; wc accept this view, and 
there is no dispute over this point. In 
other words, if you maintain that dis- 
interested work coupled with meditation 
produces a different kind of effect, we do 
not contest this point; for between two 
persons, one sacrificing to the gods, and 
the other sacrificing to the Self, the 
Shrutis state the superiority of the latter 
in the following passages : 4 One who 

4 From the human kingdom, as in the 
present case. 
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sacrifices to the Self is better than one 
who sacrifices to the gods/ etc., and 
*That alone which is performed with the 
help of meditation (is stronger!/ etc. 
The phrase ‘sacrificer to the Self , ’ used 
by Manu in connection with the knowl- 
edge of the Supreme Sell in the stanza, 
‘Seeing (himself in all and all in himself) 
he becomes a sacrificer to the Self 
(and attains independence)/ means that 
simply by his sameness of vision he 
becomes a sacrificer to the Self . 5 Or 
<he phrase may have been used having 
regard to the aspirant’s former condi- 
tion. The sacrificer to the Self performs 
the regular rites for self-purification, as 
we know from the Shruti text, ‘This 
limb of mine is purified by this (rite)’ ; 
similarly the Smritis too in the passage, 
‘Through the sacrifices relating to con- 
ception/ etc., show that the regular rites 
purify the body and organs. Purified 
by those rites, the sacrificer to the Self 
attains the sameness of vision ; either in 
this or in some future life he attains Self- 
realization. The meaning is that by 
his sameness of vision he becomes in- 
dependent. The phrase ‘sacrificer to the 
Self’ has been used having regard to his 
former condition — to show that the regu- 
lar rites combined with meditation help 
towards realization. 

Moreover passages like, ‘Sages are of 
opinion that the attainment of oneness 
with Viraj, the Prajapatis, Yama, 
Hiranyagarbha and the Unmanifested, 
is the highest result produced by Sattwa 
or pure materials (rites coupled with 
meditation)/ and ‘(They) are merged 
in the five elements’ show the mergence 
in the elements in addition to attaining 
the status of the gods. Those who 
read the latter passage as, ‘(They) 
transcend the five elements/ betray a 
very poor knowledge of the Vedas, and 

* So it is a tribute to the knowledge of 
Brahman. 


as such may be left out of account. The 
passages in question are not to be dis- 
missed as mere eulogy, for the chapter 
in which they occur treats of the 
results of work culminating in oneness 
with Hiranyagarbha, and of Self- 
knowledge, which is distinct from work, 
and these correspond exactly to the 
ritualistic portion (of the Vedas) and the 
Upanishads respectively. Besides we 
find that the non-performance of pres- 
cribed rites and the doing of forbidden' 
acts result in degradation to the state 
of stationary objects, or dogs, or hogs, 
or the like; and we also come across 
spirit existences like the ‘vomit-eaters/ 
Moreover, none can think of any pres- 
cribed or forbidden acts other than those 
mentioned in the Shrutis and Smritis, 
the non-performance or performance, 
respectively, of which would cause one 
to become a spirit, a dog, a hog, or a 
stationary object, or the like — results 
the existence of which we know from 
^perception or inference ; and none 
denies that these states are the results 
of past actions. Therefore, just as these 
lower states — spirit, animal, or station- 
ary existences — are the results of one’s 
non-performance of the prescribed rites 
or performance of the forbidden acts, 
similarly we must understand that the 
higher results culminating in oneness 
with Hiranyagarbha are as much the 
results of past actions. Hence the 
passages in question are not to be taken 
as mere stories concocted for the sake 
of eulogy, like ‘He cut off his own fat/ 
‘He cried/ etc. 

Objection : If those passages are not 
stories, the subject under discussion 
(work and its results) a]*o must be so. 

Reply : Let it be ; this much only 
(the absence of examples to the con- 
trary) does not contradict the reality of 
the subject under discussion, or invalid- 
ate our position. Nor can you say that 
the positions referred to in the passage, 
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4 Vir&j, the Praj&patis* etc., are the 
results of rites with material ends; for 
these are stated to produce an equality 
of status with the gods. Therefore the 
regular rites and rites like Sarvamedha 
and horse-sacrifice performed by persons 
with selfish motives lead to the attain- 
ment of oneness with Hiranyagarbha 
and so on. But in the case of those who 
perform the regular rites disinterestedly, 
just for the purification of the mind, 
they help towards realization. The 
Smriti says, ‘This body is made fit for 
the realization of Brahman (by them).’ 
Because these rites indirectly help those 
people, they are aids to realization as 
well ; so there is no contradiction. That 
this is the meaning, we will explain at 
the end of the story of Janaka in 
Chapter IV. You cited the examples 
of poison, curd, etc. (producing 
altogether different results under special 
circumstances); they are not open to 
disputation, being matters of perception 
and inference. But that* which is to 
be known exclusively from the scrip- 
tures, cannot, in the absence of explicit 
statements to that effect, be imagined 
to have properties similar to those of 
poison, curd, etc. Nor r*e the Shrutis 
supposed to have authority in matters 

* Ritualistic work combined with medita- 
tion. 
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which are contradicted by other means 
of knowledge, as, for instance, if they 
said, ‘Fire is cold and wets things/ 
If, however, a passage 7 is ascertained 8 
to have the meaning given by the 
Shrutis, then the evidence 9 of the other 
means of knowledge must be held to be 
fallacious. For instance, the ignorant 
think of a fire-fly as fire, or of the sky 
as a blue surface; these are perceptions 
no doubt, but when the evidence of the 
other means of knowledge regarding 
them has been definitely known to be 
true, the perceptions of the ignorant, 
although they are definite experiences, 
prove to be fallacious. Therefore the 
authority of the Vedas being inviolable, 
a Vedic passage must be taken exactly 
in the sense that it is tested to bear, 
and not according to the ingenuity of 
the human mind. The sun does not 
cease to reveal objects because of the 
ingenuity of the human miffd ; similarly 
the Vedic passages cannot be made to 
give up their meaning. Therefore it is 
proved that work does not lead to libera- 
tion. Hence the present section is 
introduced to show that the results of 
work are within the pale of relative 
existence. 

r For example, ‘Thou art That/ 

' By the sixfold test. 

* Dualistie evidence. 


HINDU SOCIETY, PAST AND PRESENT— II 

By Phamatha Nath Bose, B.Sc. (London) 


I 

There are two things which count 
most for the happiness of the indivi- 
dual as well as of the community and 
of the nation — health and benevolence. 
I have in my last article referred 


to our recent deterioration of health. 
Marked diminution, if not disappear- 
ance, of benevolence has also become a 
characteristic feature of our society. 
Our social atmosphere is being saturat- 
ed with bitterness, jealousy and hatred. 
The bonds of benevolence which former- 
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ly cemented the heterogeneous groups 
of our society are being loosened so 
rapidly, that its survival is becoming 
problematical. There is warfare every- 
where — Moslems against Hindus, “Un- 
touchables” against Caste-Hindus, lower 
against higher castes, heterodox and 
radical against orthodox and conserva- 
tive Hindus, etc., etc. The activities 
of hare-brained windbags and shallow- 
pated inkslingers have been annually 
increasing at an accelerated pace. The 
press and the platform reverberate with 
the vitriolic vituperations of the various 
parties into which our society is being 
divided. And the conflict is not 

always confined to verbal fusillades, 
but is also sometimes carried on by 
fisticuffs, and such missiles as sticks, 
chairs, etc., and reports of broken 
limbs, if not also of broken heads, at 
uproarious public meetings are by no 
means rarA The joint-family system 
is yielding to the present-day disruptive 
influences, and our Bhadraloks are 

gradually ignoring responsibilities 

beyond the narrow family circle of one’s 
wife and children. Even so restricted, 
the home, in some cases, is ceasing to 
be a haven of peace and affection, as 
the sons and latterly also daughters are 
getting terribly out of hand. The 

tragedy of the situation is that fathers 
have sometimes to share the evil con- 
sequences of the escapades of their 
children. I see from the papers, that 
the pension of the father of a young 
lady who shot the magistrate of her 
district has been stopped, that a teacher 
at Ahmedabad has been compelled to 
pay the fine imposed upon his son for 
picketing the Imperial Bank, etc., etc. 

The causes of this highly regrettable 
attenuation of the supreme virtue of 
benevolence* are not very far to seek. 

*1 have tried to show in my Epochs of 
Civilization that the “Survival of a Civiliza- 
tion" depends mainly upon its development. 


In the first place, the fundamental 
principle of Indian culture, renuncia- 
tffln, is being superseded in New India 
to a large extent by the basic principle 
of the modern culture of the West 
which seeks to secure our well-being 
through the outer rather than the 
inner man by multiplying our animal 
wants and the means to gratify them* 
This supersession has had very perni- 
cious consequences. It has greatly 
relaxed the bond which knitted the 
various sections of our community who 
reverenced, if not worshipped,, the 
Tyagi irrespective of caste and creed. 
Then again it has enormously added to 
the cost of our living and, therefore, to 
the stringency of the struggle for 
animal existence which fosters greed 
and selfishness. The quantity of cloth- 
ing now needed in a household is treble, 
quadruple or more of what would have 
been sufficient sixty or seventy years 
ago. All the members of a family, 
male and female, infant and adult must 
be well draped in conformity with 
Western fashion. Bare legs and bare 
body would shock the current ideas of 
decency and aesthetics. Cheap indige- 
nous toys no longer amuse the children 
of our Bhadralok class. Our young 
men no longer find pleasure" in native 
games and athletic exercises which cost 
nothing, but must have football, 
cricket, tennis, etc., which cost a great 
deal. Indigenous entertainments and 
amusements for which the great 
majority had to pay nothing have been 
superseded by theatres, cinemas, etc., 
which everybody must pay for. Con- 
veyances drawn by bullocks and horses 
are being replaced by far more costly 
motor cars. Housekeeping in the old 
style which utilized our indigenous re- 
sources to the fullest possible advant- 
age, recognized cooking as one of the 
most important of feminine accom- 
plishments, and turned out savoury 
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delicacies and artistic utilities out of 
inexpensive ingredients is a vanishing 
art in New India. The palate of the 
Neo-Indian is becoming more and more 
insensible to Indian dainties, and must 
be gratified by various Western dishes, 
and a variety of tinned and bottled 
foods. He is giving the go-by to Gur, 
Hookah, etc., and taking to refined 
sugar, cigarettes, etc., which are much 
more expensive. His eyes refuse igore 
and more to be satisfied unless his house 
is furnished and decorated after the 
Western fashion, and his grounds laid 
out with exotic flowers. Simple in- 
expensive indigenous remedies which 
were in vogue six or seven decades ago 
are being replaced by costly medicines, 
and druggists* shops whose number is 
legion can hardly keep pace with his 
ailments and are making deplorable in- 
roads into his purse. The imitation of 
the style of living of *a community 
immensely richer than ours and with 
a different physical environment has 
done us an infinity of harm. 

The inordinate bias of New India for 
the Western form of democracy has 
also, as I have shown elsewhere* served 
to accentuate the •cu , ,eness of our 
struggle for% animal existence. The 
multiplication of Provinces with their 
Legislative Councils, Ministers, Execu- 
tive Councillors, High Courts, Univer- 
sities, etc., have enormously increased 
the complexity and. cost of guber- 
natorial machinery and landed our 
people on the verge of bankruptcy. 
The same bias is largely responsible 
for the creation of the communal pro- 
blem. As I have pointed out in my 
last article it did not exist till the 
beginning of the present century. In 
order to win the support of the Maho- 

*Swhraj, Cultural and Political , The Eco- 
nomic Aspect of the Monlagu-Chelmsford 
Reform Scheme, and Give the People back 
their own. 


medans, the Indian National Congress 
in their Lucknow session entered into 
a pact with them which recognized the 
principle of communal representation 
'according to their numerical strength. 
There was thus secured temporary poli- 
tical unity. But permanent national 
solidarity was sacrificed, and the breach 
effected between the two communities 
by the overthrow of Indian culture and, 
with it, benevolence and other pacific 
traits of character it developed, was 
widened. The seed sown by the Luck- 
now Pact developed into the pact which 
the Swarajists of Bengal subsequently 
entered into in their frantic efforts for 
the maintenance of Hindu-Moslem poli- 
tical unity. It adumberates the pre- 
posterous principle that representation 
ifot only on Legislative Bodies and 
District and Local Boards and Munici- 
palities, but on State appointments also 
should be proportionate to the numerical 
strength of the different communities — 
a principle better calculated to exa- 
cerbate intercommunal relations could 
hardly be conceived. No doubt with 
Moslem support the Hindu leaders 
secured some notable victories over 
Government. But they were of a 
meteoric character, imposing mainly 
from a spectacular standpoint. The 
short-sighted policy of our political 
leaders has resulted in the extension 
and intensification of communal anta- 
gonism. We do not know of any poli- 
tical alchemy which by satisfying the 
base impulses of human nature can 
transform them into the noble ones of 
self-sacrificing duty and genuine patriot- 
ism. The antagonism between Hindus 
and Moslems has become so acute that 
very trifling causes sometimes inflame 
it into riots which occasionally assume 
the magnitude of miniature civil wars 
necessitating the intervention of the 
military for their suppression. The 
looting, incendiarism and other bar- 
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barities which accompany them have, 
apart from the animosity fostered by 
them, served to aggravate our economic 
depression. 

II 

Besides the principle of renunciation 
referred to above, there was another 
principle of Indian culture which made 
for contentment and other pacific traits 
of character, and that is Karma. The 
harmony and good feeling which for- 
merly characterized our society were to 
a great extent attributable to it. That 
we reap as we sow is a well-known fact. 
But our people went further. If any- 
one was denied the coveted good things 
of the world and could not account for 
such deprivation by Karma in this life, 
he attributed it to Karma in past life, 
and consoled himself with the idea that 
if he acquired merit in this birth, he 
would deserve a better fate in the next. 
A doctrine like this may not inaptly be 
held to be a superstition. But the 
Western doctrine of equality which is 
now permeating New India and which 
is one of the chief causes of setting the 
different sections of our community at 
loggerheads is, as I have shown in my 
Present-day Superstitions , also a super- 
stition, and, I think, a worse supersti- 
tion. Inequality is one of the funda- 
mental laws of Nature, there is bound 
to be inequality between individuals, 
between sexes, between the different 
sections of a community, and between 
races. As the mass of the people have 
always been governed by superstition, 
it is desirable, in the interests of 
humanity, to keep to the more bene- 
ficent „ among them; and belief in the 
effects of Karma in past life which pro- 
moted the development of benevolence is 
more beneficent * than belief in the 
equality-fetish of the West which having 
material development and sensual enjoy- 
ment as its main objective is sapping 


the foundation of Hindu society by 
promoting class conflict. The “loaves 
and fishes” of office and seats on Legis- 
lative Councils are the principal bones 
of contention among us. Under British 
Rule, village self-government having 
been suppressed, and educational and 
various other national activities having 
been absorbed by the bureaucracy, 
multifarious openings have been created 
in the infinity of services which have 
sprung up; and the higher castes who 
are of Aryan blood (much diluted 
though it may be in many cases) on 
account of their inherited intellectual 
superiority have had a preponderant 
share in them. The Non-Aryans des- 
pairing of ousting them in open compe- 
tition have of late been demanding like 
the Mahomedans that the services 
should be manned proportionately to 
the numerical strength of a class — a 
demand which despite its apparent 
absurdity is being countenanced by 
Government and some of our progres- 
sive reformers. Owing to this hanker- 
ing after and rush for Service, the more 
resourceful and promising of our agri- 
cultural and trading classes (who alone 
can afford high* education) abandon 
agriculture and trade which on account 
of their hereditary aptitude they migkl 
have improved and in which they would 
at least have made a secure living to 
overcrowd the ranks of the impecunious 
Bhadralok umedars for Service. If 
there is any really “depressed” class 
just now, it is they who constitute it, 
and there is created the paradoxical 
situation that large numbers from the 
so-called “depressed” classes are incor- 
porated with it to find themselves really 
depressed struggling for posts, the wages 
of which they have by adding to the 
keenness of competition brought down 
to figures which would be derogatory to 
artisans who have not to maintain the 
genteel appearance of the Bhadralok 
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class* No wonder that, owing to their 
critical economic situation brought 
about by <he causes I have briefly 
noticed, so many of them are taking to 
shady ways ‘of living; no wonder that 
the cult of “Can I kill thee or canst 
thou kill me,” of “each for himself and 
devil take the hindmost,’’ is permeating 
our community. I hear people about 
me talk of India as a nation in making. 
Alas 1 t<* my mind the nation that was, 
is being dismembered and disintegrated. 

I trust from what I have said I have 
made it clear that tKe attenuation of 
that most valuable asset of humanity, 
benevolence, is mainly attributable to 
our cultural subjugation. It is her 
cultural Swaraj that made India on the 
whole as prosperous as it is possible for 
a nation to be until the earlier years 
of British Rule. To my mind, our 
present-day sufferings are mainly attri- 
butable to the overthrow of that Swaraj, 
and our Neo-Indian leaders are to a 
great extent responsible for it. That 
a Western Government would strive its 
best to propagate their culture goes 
without saying; but.it is difficult to 
understand how so many of our leaders 
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have been so hoodwinked by the mere- 
tricious glamour of Western civilization 
as to aid and abet that. The re- 
establishment of our cultural Swaraj is 
our greatest desideratum at the present 
day. Happily there have sprung up of 
late various agencies which arc working 
in that direction — the Ramakrishna 
Mission, the Theosophical Society, the 
Gurukulas, the Brahmacharya Vidya- 
layas of Bolpur, Ranchi, etc. The future 
of India — and I may venture to say, of 
the whole civilized world — would de- 
pend upon whether they will continue to 
gather strength as they have been doing 
of late. It i# the propagation of ancient 
culture, which is at present best repre- 
sented by Indian culture, that can 
rescue humanity from the morass of 
greed, selfishness, malevolence and 
militarism in which it has of late been 
sinking more and more deeply. The 
principles which underlie it — renun- 
ciation and universal, all-embracing 
benevolence — are among the eternal 
verities. They hold good to-day as they 
did about three thousand years ago 
when they were formulated and preach- 
ed in India and China. 


ASPECTS OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC THOUGHT IN 
CONTEMPORARY GERMANY* 

By Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


Economic Germany has for some time been 
passing through a radical transformation 
such, as may be described as a phase of the 
Second Industrial Revolution. The social 
structure of the German people is also being 
profoundly influenced by this industrial 
transformation. It is certain aspects of this 
socio-economic reconstruction that have 

a 

*A Note on Two Works published by 
Gustav Fischer Company, Jena. 


arrested the attention of Dissinger for a 
well-documented monograph of some 
240 pages ( Das Freigewcrkschaftliche Organi- 
sationsproblcm). In India, China and 
other countries where the economic condi- 
tions are still “pre-Thdlfttrial ,, or rather 
semi-industrialized tKe forms of societal 
organization comprise, * as a rule, gilds, 
castes, rural assemblies, etc., and some of 
the more primitive types of trade unions. 
But in Germany as ii^ Great Britain we have 
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to deal with altogether new categories or 
rather highly complicated developments of 
trade union organizations. The morphol- 
ogy, of these latest types of trade union 
organizations has become the subject of a 
vast literature to which not only trade union 
propagandists like contributors to the 
Gewerkszeitung (Trade Union Journal), the 
Metallarbeiterzcitung (Metal Workers* 
Journal) or the Bctriebsraetezeitschrift 
(Works-Council Review) but also jurists and 
economists of distinction have made solid 
contributions. 

In a population of some 63 millions nearly 
8} millions of men and women are unionized 
in Germany, and these unions fall into three 
classes: (1) those for workers, (2) those for 
clerks and (3) those for officers. Over 2,000 
in every 10,000 Germans are members of 
unions. Suppffcing that every member is 
responsible for three persons in the family 
including himself we understand that 60% 
of the entire German nation is directly under 
the influence of trade union economics and 
politics. This is the social significance of the 
Second Industrial Revolution, a situation 
that is hardly conceivable in India to-day as 
it was inconceivable in Germany also in 
Bismarek*s early years. Dissingcr’s ‘treat- 
ment is mainly sociological. He is, how- 
ever, interested in one problem only. The 
trade unions for working men, comprising, 
as they do, some six million men and women 
as members, arc very diverse in policy and 
organization. The largest and most influen- 
tial of the seven different groups is the 
Freigeiverkschaftsbund (Free Trade Union 
Association), with a membership of 
4,866,926 (in 1929). It is in regard to the 
organization of these trade unions that 
Dissinger devotes his thesis, which in 
English may be entitled “The Organization- 
Problem of the Free Trade Unions.** 

Economists lik$ Adolf Weber, Herkner and 
others believe that time has come when the 
reorganization of the unions should be 
undertaken on a new basis. They would 
like to see the unions constituted according 
to whole industries. As against this view 
Dissinger takes sides with those who like 
Tarnow would keep the unions as they are, 
i.e. f based on the principle of single crafts 
or occupations id* certain branches of indus- 
try. The controversy has become acute and 
k but another iteA in nte new foundations 
of German social philosophy. Naturally, 
there is no last word on the subject, and 
Dissinger has tried to do justice to the 


claims of the view-point that he rejects. 
Sooner or later Indian intellectuals as well 
as labourites and lawyers wilfchave to take 
a keen interest in such sociological discus- 
sions of trade union morphology. Dissinger’s 
work can be used as a guide not only in 
regard to the varied literature produced by 
German economists and labour leaders but 
also as a scientific and dispassionate study 
on the tactics of labour organization by one 
who by profession is not a wage-earner but 
an employer. 

We shall now turn our attention to an- 
other# aspect of German social science. 
Among the different branches of economic 
literature in Germany none is stronger than 
the one on world-economy. In every univer- 
sity, — general, commercial and technical, — 
world-economy occupies an important posi- 
tion in the list of scientific disciplines. 
There are also special research institutions 
consecrated to this subject and of these the 
one at Kiel in connection with the Economics 
and Social Science Faculty of the Univer- 
sity is perhaps the most well-known. It is 
as a monograph of this lnslitut fuer Welt- 
rvirtschaft und Secvrrkehr (Institute for 
World-Economy and Ocean-Transport), 
Kiel, that Max Schoenwaldt*s book, Die 
W ettbcwerbslage der vordcrindischen Haupt- 
haefen (The Chief Ports of India in Regard 
to Competition) has been published (1928, 
124-145 pages). 

World-economy m the phase as wc know 
it to-day may be described as to a con- 
siderable extent the result of new market 
conditions created by transportation tech- 
nique such as have been established, say, 
between the opening of the Suez Canal’ in 
1869 and that of the Panama Canel in 1915. 
The analysis of m^kets and price-systems 
is therefore the central fact of studies in 
world-economy. Schoenwaldt’s investigation 
is as descriptive and detailed as possible in 
regard to the economic geography of the 
Indian provinces and states, constituting as 
they do the hinterland of the ports, as well 
as to the industrial growth, railway ex- 
pansion and international trade of India. 
It has been possible for him, therefore, to 
make out such fine distinctions between the 
Eastern and the Western ports of India as 
well as between the “liners** and the 
“tramps’* in Indian overseas trade as are 
significant in reference to economic values. 
The question of railway rates has been 
examined as furnishing the background of 
the shipping freights. The author has, be* 
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sides, devoted adequate attention to the 
Shipping Rings and “deferred rebates.” 
From the standpoint of business organiza- 
tion bearing on the shipping as well as the 
exports and imports of India the study is 
quite valuable. The monograph has sought 
to pose economic India in the perspective of 
the world’s markets but always with an eye 
f to the general economics of shipping, — a 


noteworthy achievement. Altogether, this 
work on Indian ports and harbour industry 
may be appraised as a fine specimen of 
Germany’s intensive work in the field of 
international economics such as is possible 
over there because of the multiplicity of 
academicians turned out of or employed in 
the numerous universities and research 
societies of the country. 


IMPRESSIONS OF RELIGIOUS LIFE IN MAHARASTRA 

By Prof. Abinasii Chandra Bose, M.A. 


Temples 

The first thing to catch one’s eye as 
one approaches a village in Maharastra 
is its temple, a solid stone building 
situated, as a rule, at its centre. Its 
tall spire, with many a graceful coil 
about it ending in a ‘kalasa,’ shines in 
lonely splendour under the blazing sun, 
or is silhouetted in the fading light of 
the day against a grey range of hills 
that may form its background. It is 
generally a temple of Shiva or Maruti. 
It has either a Brahmin priest or a 
‘gurav,’ who is a non-Brahmin. It has 
its own routine of worship. The village 
people attend it morning and evening, 
particularly in the evening. The 
‘maiidapa’ attached to it is used for 
religious discourses. At off times it is 
a free guest-house for all visitors who 
have no relatives -or friends in the 
village. 

There are also temple cities which 
centre round great ancient temples that 
are visited throughout the year by 
pilgrims from different parts of the 
country. One of the most characteris- 
tic of such cities is Kolhapur, the 
‘Daksliin Kashi’ or Benares of the 
Deccan. The Mahalakshmi (popularly 
called ‘Amba-bai’) temple there is about 


two thousand years old. It is a huge 
massive structure of thick black stone, 
wonderful in its architectural beauty and 
sculptural decorations. Its spire appears 
to be a superstructure of a later date, 
and its wooden Mandap an even later 
addition. It has a compound around 
it which is solidly walled except for four 
‘gopuras’ or gates. At the northern 
gate there hangs a huge bell which rings 
at stated periods, and streams of wor- 
shippers, men and women, especially 
the latter, flow in from morning till late 
in the evening. On days of special 
ceremony thousands crowd in the build- 
ing, visiting the chief deity Mahalakshmi 
as well as other minor gods and godd- 
esses. One thing that cannot escape 
the notice of a Northern Indian observer 
is the perfect peace prevailing over the 
whole scene and the sense of freedom 
with which the womenfolk move about 
all over the premises. This is due to 
the fact that there arc no ‘pandas’ here 
to escort visitors to the shrines, no bolt- 
ed doors refusing to open till a toll has 
been paid, no clamorous beggars or 
hawkers. It is delightful to watch often 
afternoon batches of carnest-faced 
women, clad in their coloured saris, 
resting themselves upon the stone slabs 
and appearing to be touched by a 
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solemnity, not unmixed with joy, 
which they must have been missing in 
their busy homes. 

There is another type of temples 
situated, not in the centre of cities or 
villages, but on the finest beauty spots 
in the country, commanding the lovely 
view of a valley or a river or something 
else that thrills the mind of the 
observer. Picture a waterfall created 
by a fairly broad river leaping down a 
precipitous height of two hundred feet, 
its torrential waters seething, foaming, 
roaring, and a cloud of smoky spray 
hanging over them, with a lovely rain- 
bow on its bosom, in which all the seven 
colours are distinctly visible. What do 
you imagine to be on cither side of it? 
There are at some distance two cotton 
mills, — products of modern life. But 
just overhanging the falls there are two 
old temples on two sides of the river. 
I am speaking of the Gokak waterfalls. 
I sat in one of the temples in one cool 
evening when the full moon cast a 
’stream of silvery light from the cloud- 
less sky and produced the loveliest 
rainbow I ever saw over the falls, and 
I thought, “What sort of man was he 
who selected this spot for a place of 
worship?” I told myself that he must 
have belonged, if not in blood, certainly 
in spirit, to the race of men who burst 
into the sublimest lyric utterance at the 
sight of the fresh dawn beaming across 
their horizon and left it as the richest of 
their spiritual legacies to their descen- 
dants. Similar was my thought when 
I visited the Narsoba-wadi temple over 
a wide stretch of the Krishna and saw 
the relics of a ‘Sandhya math’ on Lake 
Rankala in Kolhapur, meant for people 
to sit in for their evening prayer while 
before their eyes the sun set in a blaze 
of fire amid the western hills and 
tinted the lake water crimson. The same 
thought was uppermost in my mind 
when at the westernmost edge of fhe 


Western Ghats I saw a temple on the 
highest cliff dedicated to ‘Ugawa Devi,* 
the Goddess of Dawn. The temple 
overlooks on the east a range of hills 
with a big lake spreading at its foot, 
and on the west the wide plains of 
Konkan stretching to the dimly* sparkl- 
ing Arabian sea. What a dawn must 
it be to the worshippers in the temple ! 
It is certainly not by chance that such 
sites have been selected for places of 
worship. 

There are numerous temples situated 
on the tops of high cliffs and of these 
the Parwati temple at Poona is the most 
famous. 

Besides the big temples there are in- 
numerable small ones scattered all over 
this part of the country. In addition 
to these again there are little shrines 
by the wayside, consisting of no more 
than big pieces of stone with the relic of 
some old sculpture on them and painted 
in vermillion, which receive the religious 
attention of passers-by, especially of the 
peasant class. 

Then there are caves, Karla near 
Poona, and Ajanta and Ellora at some 
distance, in the Nizam’s territory, which 
were famous Buddhist monasteries, and 
others, big and small, including Elc- 
phanta caves in an island off the coast of 
Bombay, which were chiefly Hindu 
spiritual resorts. 

Besides public places of worship, every 
house has its ‘deva-ghar,’ ‘abode of 
God,’ where members of the family wor- 
ship their God. The mistress of the 
house places part of the food she has 
cooked as an offering to the God. 

Religious Beliefs and Practices 

The most advanced section of the 
people— the Brahmins— are as a rule 
followers of the Jnana-marga and their 
outlook is essentially, often exclusively, 
intellectual. They subscribe to the 
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Vedanta philosophy as interpreted by 
Shankar achary a ; that is to say, they are 
out and out Adwaitists. Amongst them 
the Shastri or Pandit class, well versed 
in Sanskrit and Vedanta, contains fine 
specimens of physical and intellectual 
vigour. There is a touch of heroism in 
their stern orthodoxy and plain living. 
But their Adwaitism is only a matter of 
theoretical opinion; it has little or no 
bearing upon practical life. They pro- 
fess Vedanta as an intellectual creed, in 
practice they follow tradition (Smriti) 
and the picturesque religion of the 
Puranas. 

The legend of the Puranas has been 
well supplemented by religious folk-lore 
(chiefly told in the month of Shravan), 
which comes closer than anything else 
to the heart of the people. All these 
tales have their invariable venue at the 
imaginary city of Atpat where gods ap- 
pear before poor little daughters-in-law 
in the disguise of beggars, and being 
pleased with their kind treatment, bless 
them with great fortune, and where, 
through divine grace, the dead arc 
restored to life, and the lost return to 
the relatives who had been missing them 
sorely. Shiva and Parwati arc the most 
popular divinities figuring in these 
stories and many are the sacred days 
dedicated to them and spent in fasting 
and worship. Their son Ganesh has a 
special day to himself, and is worshipped 
in every home, being most popular with 
the children. 

The masses have Maruti as their 
patron deity. He is to them not simply 
a devotee of Rama, as in Northern 
India, but one who has made himself 
immortal through Brahmacharya and 
possesses great powers of beneficence. 
(He was one of the world’s earliest 
volunteers). 

There are the usual Hindu religious 
ceremonies spread all over the year. 
But besides these there are some that 


are special to Maharastra. One of them 
is ‘Shilangan,’ performed on the Dus- 
sera day. In a small enclosure in an 
open space a large amount of a parti- 
cular kind of leaves is heaped and they 
arc for the time being supposed to be 
gold. After a Puja is performed, the 
ruler of the state (if it is the capital of 
an Indian state), or the headman (if it 
is a village), enters the enclosure and 
partakes of the ‘gold.’ Then there fol- 
lows a scramble for the leaves in the 
course of which the ‘gold’ is looted. 
Keen is the energy of every young 
Maratha to loot the ‘gold.’ Then every 
one returns home and makes solemn 
obeisance to the superiors, offering a 
quantity of the ‘gold’ to each. 

Another ceremony of a social type, 
performed by all classes of people on the 
Paush (Makar) Sank ran ti day, is the 
exchange of ‘til-guds’ (sesame and 
treacle, i.<\, sweets) among friends and 
relatives by men and women alike. One 
can see on that day knots of gaily 
dressed people on their round of visits, 
distributing the ‘til-gud’ with the 
words : “Til-gud ghycya ani god bola” 
(Take til-gud and speak sweetly). 

There is another socio-religious cere- 
mony, observed by women, called 
“Halad-kunkum.” The ‘fortunate’ (Sau- 
bhagyavati) women, m\, women who 
have got their husbands, and maidens 
monopolize it. They come in hundreds 
to the temple to offer ‘halad-kunkum’ 
(turmeric and vermilion) to Lakshmi; 
after this has been done friends and 
relatives paint each other’s forehead 
with particles of the bright stuff. This 
is followed by parties at home in which 
the foreheads of the guests are similarly 
marked, as an expression of the wish 
that the fortunate state should, by 
divine grace, continue. 

The masses of the people are more 
demonstrative and boisterous in the 
celebration of religious festivals. Some- 
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times one can see a long procession of 
bullock carts decorated with green leaves 
followed by athletic men dancing vigo- 
rously to the accompaniment of iron 
cymbals and women carrying brass 
plates on their heads on which cocoa- 
nuts, grass-blades, leaves, flowers and 
smoking sandal sticks present a pictures- 
que view. One knows on inquiry that 
the people are proceeding to a temple 
to offer the special worship of the season. 
Not seldom will there be in the midst of 
the procession a woman in a trance 
dancing rhythmically to the tune of 
tomtoms beaten by some male folk and 
it will not be till she has reached the 
temple and danced to exhaustion that 
she will return to the normal level of 
consciousness. 

Ceremonial bathing in the rivers is a 
very popular part of religious ritual, 
and there are picturesque ghats in differ- 
ent parts of the Krishna, the Godavari, 
and even smaller rivers like the Pancha- 
ganga. There is a lovely little spot at 
the source of the Panchaganga, at a dis- 
tance of four miles from Kolhapur, 
where the two streams that make up the 
river meet. It is called Prayag by the 
local people, and for the whole month 
of Magha bathing at the ghat goes on. 
As the period is long, there is no hurry 
and bustle, and the little pilgrimage 
becomes particularly graceful. Families 
consisting of men, women and children 
drive to the spot generally in their own 
carts and spend a whole day there, bath- 
ing in the river, offering their worship 
in the small temple standing on the spot, 
and having a family picnic afterwards. 
A stranger, chancing on the scene of a 
cool morning, will exclaim : 

“What little town by river or seashore 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of this folk, this pious 

morn?” 

The little town that the poet imagined 


in ancient Greece, does, perhaps by some 
racial affinity, actually exist in modern 
India, and sends, during a whole month, 
most of its men, women, and children 
to observe a ‘pious morn’ on a smooth 
grassy plot, at the foot of the hills, and 
under a wide blue sky. 

Religious Sects and Orders 

The cult of the Smritis and Puranas, 
adapted to local custom, is, as in the 
rest of India, the religion of the masses 
amongst Hindus. A very interesting kind 
of religious propaganda is carried on by 
an order of people called Hardasas. 
They are lecturers as well as singers, 

(the functions being often very pleasant- 
ly combined). The dry ideas of religion 
are enlived by legendary and historical 
anecdotes, not to speak of the additional 
grace of music. It is notable that their 
audiences include a large proportion of 
women. 

Vaishnavism, worship of Vishnu as 
the Supreme Deity, is, strictly speaking, 
a philosophical cult, in strong opposi- 
tion to Shaivism. But the old animo- 
sities are now forgotten. A very remark- 
able attempt to unify the three contend- 
ing members of Hindu trinity into one 
subject of worship is illustrated by the 
cult of Shri Datta, a divinity with three 
heads and six arms but two feet. In 
him are primarily combined Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Shiva ; but secondarily, 
three different sages believed to be their 
incarnations. There are three important 
shrines of this god. The Gurucharita, 
containing an account of the three 
different incarnations, is the scripture of 
the votaries. 

The Bhakti cult is associated with the 
great saints of Maharastra, — Namdev, 
Tukaram and others. It has its reli- 
gious metropolis at Pandharpur, and its 
subject of worship is Vithala or Vithoba, 
more familiarly spoken of as Pandhari- 

j 
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nath or Pandurang, whom Namdev and 
Tukaram celebrated in his Abhangas 
(hymns), and who still evokes the lyrical 
fervour of the masses. Pandharpur is 
visited by millions of people during the 
special religious fairs. 

Ramdas, the Guru of Shivaji, founded 
a religious order which played a very 
important part in Maratha history. But 
the Ramdasi sect does not seem to be 
active nowadays. 

The female sect of ‘jogatins* or Deva- 
dasis, who generally sing the praises of 
Devi Ellama, while begging from door 
to door, carry considerable influence 
with the peasant class, but are con- 
sidered as social Pariahs by the higher 
castes. In one sense the ‘jogatin* re- 
presents the apogee of female liberty and 
free love, for having been dedicated to 
her god, she is absolutely free to move 
where she lists and live how she likes. 
But really she is a miserable creature, 
and the task of her reclamation is the 
more difficult, because her order for- 
mally includes the whole of Hindu 
demimonde. 

The Lingayats, more numerous in the 
further south, are a Shaiva sect. Its 
members carry the ‘lin^dm* in a case 
hung from their neck. It was once 
a proseletyzing body, and must have 
done a good deal to level up the caste 
distinctions, or rather to raise the lower 
castes, for its converts mostly belong to 
the agricultural class. 

It will be seen from what I have 
said above that the religion of the 
masses in Maharastra, as everywhere 
else, is anthropomorphic. But their 
anthropomorphism has been rendered 
graceful by tender human touches. 
Shiva and Parvati are ideal parents, and 
like the Greek divinities, they are not 
without human failings. Vithoba per- 
forms many miracles, but the greatest 
of his miracles is that he has unlocked 
the emotional springs in the hearts of 


millions. Again, .the religion of these 
people, like every form of Aryan reli- 
gion, does not contemplate the spiritual 
as distinct from the aesthetic and the 
ethic. They have mixed up with what 
they believe to be ultimate realities 
their sense of the beauty of form and 
colour, and of the beneficent tendencies 
in life. 

Looked a little below the surface, their 
anthropomorphic creed is found to be 
easily resolving itself into pantheism. 
And this pantheism has saved the 
anthropomorphism from spiritual snob- 
bery. Nothing is more revolting to the 
spirit of man than monotheistic anthro- 
pomorphism. When a man believes that 
there is a single divine Person ruling the 
whole universe and that he and his co- 
religionists alone are His chosen people, 
and the rest have no standing with him, 
he loses all his innate sense of justice 
and neighbourliness and, what is worse, 
loses his sense of humour and becomes 
a fanatic. Whereas people who know 
that the gods they worship and others 
that their neighbours worship are mani- 
festations of a divine something pervad- 
ing the whole universe, become tolerant 
and liberal-minded. The God of the 
monotheistic anthropomorphist is some- 
thing that has been superimposed, forced 
on his will and thought and feeling, 
often in spite of himself ; the God of the; 
pantheist cum anthropomorphist is one 
out of many that he has chosen ; He j$ 
therefore a symbol of his mental texture, 
of his spiritual temper, and of ultimate 
hopes and aspirations ; He is an expres- 
sion of his spiritual personality. Wor- 
ship according to the former creed is 
duty, discipline; worship according to 
the latter is self-expression, art. 

Castes and Communities 

The Maharastrian may be liberal ixi 
his religious attitude, but he is^maccom* 
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modating in his social life. The society 
is made up of castes more rigidly divid- 
ed than in the north. 

The castes jn Maharastra are partly 
based on race, but chiefly on occupation. 
There is a good deal of caste exclusive- 
ness due principally to two factors ; food 
and social habits. There are three main 
strata in the society composed of 
Brahmins, who (excepting a certain 
section) are strictly vegetarian, inter- 
mediate non-Brahmin classes who 
(except Jains and Lingayats) cat animal 
food, and many of whom practise 
divorce and remarriage of widows and 
divorced wives, which are anathema to 
the Brahmin; and the ‘untouch ables’ 
who eat carrion or otherwise handle it. 
There are sub-castes among the ‘un- 
touchables’ as well as among the 
Brahmins, who are again exclusive of 
one another. But the injustice to the 
‘untouchable’ classes lies in this that 
they are segregated from the rest of the 
community. (Each sub-caste, again, 
out of its choice, lives segregated from 
the others.) One evil does not justify 
another, but members of the higher un- 
touchable classes often give as much 
offence to those of the lower ones as 
caste Hindus give to the former. All 
things considered, untouchability in 
Maharastra, though less rigorous than 
jn South India, is a stigma on society 
and should be put an end to as soon as 
gps^ble. But it is curious to note that 
the chief complaint of the ‘untouchable’ 
* classes^ to-day, especially of the Dhors 
and^Chamars (tanners and shoe-makers) 
who are the most numerous, is not 
so much against the existing social 
conditions as against the economic ones. 
In the strictly Hindu social order, in 
spite of their social privations, they 
were enjoying unccntested monopolies 
of their respective trades (and they are 
important ones), but now competition 
frpzh Moslems at home, and foreigners 


abroad, is laying them low. The tanner 
community is in a particularly miserable 
condition. With their simple methods 
of treating hides, the Dhors could not 
stand the competition of the modern 
scientific tanner; and from being pros- 
perous manufacturers, they have now 
been reduced to the state of labourers in 
other peoples’ factories. So it will be 
seen that religion alone is not responsible 
for the sufferings of the so-called un- 
touchables. 

Barring the Catholics who mostly hail 
from Goa, and a few Syrian Christians, 
the bulk of the Indian Christian com- 
munity of Maharastra is composed of 
converts from these ‘untouchable’ 
classes. Of these one caste, the Mahars, 
whose hereditary occupation is wood- 
cutting, (a not very prosperous line of 
work especially in these days of coal and 
electricity), supplies a large proportion 
of converts. The chief centre of evan- 
gelistic activity is the famine tract of the 
Deccan — the Ahmednagar district. It 
has surprised some to find that a good 
many of the ‘untouchable’ converts 
should be going back to Hinduism and 
untouchability with the help of Arya 
Samajist and other Hindu missionaries, 
and that the zeal of these latter people 
should have to be kept in check, even 
by American missionaries, by invoking 
the power of the British Government, 
where it is possible. 

The Moslems form a small minority 
community in Maharastra, and cannot 
be distinguished from Hindus except 
when they wear the fez. Hindus pay 
respects to the shrines of Moslem saints 
(‘dargas’) and sections of the Hindu 
community take an important part in 
the Mohurram festival. It may be 
noted that generally a Moslem may draw 
water out of a caste Hindu’s well, 
whereas an ‘untouchable’ Hindu cannot 
do so. The Moslems speak among them- 
selves a form of broken Urdu, and as a 
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rule, do not ta&e pains to master the 
language of the land. ~As a result they 
have no perfect medium of expression. 
There is proselytizing activity among 
them, but their conversion is purely 
ritualistic, there being no programme of 
intellectual, moral, or spiritual uplift- 
ment. Their converts, therefore, seldom 
rise above their original social status. 

Conclusion 

The Maharastrian is intellectual by 
temperament, and his conservatism and 
the caste system with its economic ad- 
vantages, have stood as bulwarks 
against invasions on his beliefs or prac- 
tices. The society of Maharastra does 
not bear on its body any marks of a 
religious revolution. There has been no 
mass movement either towards Neo- 
Vaishnavism (as it was in Guicrat, 
U.P. and Bengal in the middle ages of 
India), or towards Islam (as in the 
eighteenth century Bengal), or towards 
Christianity (as in Madras in recent 
times). Even the intelligentsia has not 
shown any signs of revolt, under the 
influence of Western culture, against 
Orientalism in religion (as illustrated 
by the Brahmo Samaj movement in 
Bengal). Nor is there, again, any con- 
certed opposition to Occidentalism (as 
illustrated, for example, by sections of 


the Arya Samaj). The level-headed 
Deccani holds fast to his tradition, the 
pooled experience of untold generations, 
and adds to it what he can. As, not 
very far back in history, his religion 
was the national religion of an indepen- 
dent state, — why, a great empire (Maha- 
rastra), — he has reason to be particular- 
ly proud of it. Is it not the religion for 
the preservation of which Shivaji fought 
a lifelong battle and which Sambhuji 
contemptuously refused to forsake with 
the result that he was cruelly done to 
death ? 

So the Hindu religion is firmly rooted 
in the soil of Maharastra and is a living 
religion in the true sense of the term. 
New temples are being raised year after 
year, and new philosophies built up on 
the foundation of the old by the thinkers 
of to-day. As it has no articles of faith, 
there is nothing to check the growth of 
new ideas in accordance with the spirit 
of the times. 

But it has its limitations. The foun- 
dation is solid, but the whole house does 
not stand on this foundation. The 
apathy of the higher castes towards the 
misery of the backward communities is 
very much to be regretted. Life in 
Maharastra is too much individualistic 
and religion is too much of a personal 
concern. It needs to be enriched by 
the ideals of unity, love and service. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 

(Differences and Points of Unity) 

By Sister Devamata 

Saviours of men, as they come one only, and ultimate Truth can have no 
by one, are reiterative. By an inevit- variance. Each Saviour takes birth, 
able law, they bring the same message ; however, to meet the need of a special 
because they , deal with fundamentals time and a special people. To create a 
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point of contact, he must shape his 
manifestation to harmonize with the 
tradition, culture and ideals of that 
people and time. It is in these 
secondary expressions of character and 
life that we find certain divergences. 
So was it with Sri Ramakrishna and 
St. Francis’ of Assisi. On a few minor 
points of doctrine their outlook differed. 
Sin was one of these. Sri Ramakrishna 
could not hear the word. He believed 
that to call a man a sinner was to make 
him one. Once he closed the Bible and 
refused to read any more because it 
said so much about sin. To him all 
men were inherently perfect ; they were 
“children of immortal bliss.” 

St. Francis, on the contrary, had a 
vivid belief in sin. His fervent feeling 
for the Passion of Christ was proof of 
it. Redemption is necessary only when 
man has sinned. He never signed his 
name that he did not add the word 
“sinner.” He preached constantly of 
sin and repentance and he inflicted on 
himself the harshest penances. Then 
with characteristic Italian rebound he 
would say to a Brother : “Why dost 
thou show outwardly the grief and 
sadness of thy sins? Let thy sadness 
be between God and thee, and pray 
Him of His mercy He spare thee and 
give back to thy soul the wholesome 
joy of which it is deprived because of 
thy sin.” 

Like sin, the devil was very real to 
St. Francis. He fought fierce battles 
with him and with his demons. On the 
night when he received the Christ- 
wounds in his hands and feet, he strove 
with a demonic being almost to his 
undoing. It was Buddha’s struggle 
against Mara, Jesus’ agony in the 
Garden of Olives, lived over again. 
Francis had retired to the furthermost 
fastness of the hermitage on Mount 
Alverna, where he had kept a forty 
day IT fast. All night he fought against 


the powers of darknesf and in the early 
dawn a celestialbeing appeared to him 
and gave him the stigmata. In the 
burning fervour of his devotion for 
Jesus, he had cried out to be crucified 
with Him and his prayer had been 
answered. 

Sri Ramakrishna did not deny the 
existence of demonic creatures such as 
assailed St. Francis that night on 
Mount Alverna; but he declared that 
the real danger to man lay in his own 
ego, — his sense of “me and mine.” 
That was the real tempter, the real 
devil. It trapped man through his 
vanity, his pride, his love of learning. 
Once he told a disciple to throw all his 
books into the Ganges because he saw 
the boy was allowing study to take the 
place of prayer. At another time he 
sent a disciple, who was a rabid vegeta- 
rian, to the bazar to buy a piece of raw 
meat and the boy was forced to carry 
it home with the juice running down 
over his clean white Dhoti. Yet Sri 
Ramakrishna was not a harsh discipli- 
narian. Rather was he lenient and 
tender in his manner of training. He 
might rouse his disciples from their 
sleep in the middle of the night and 
make them sit on their mats in medita- 
tion, but when they had finished he 
would say to them : “If you will 
practise one-sixteenth part of what I 
have practised, you will reach the goal.” 

St. Francis was much more drastic 
in his discipline. He put his followers 
to the severest tests of obedience, 
humility, and poverty. Brother Rufino 
came into the Order from one of the 
noblest families of Assisi. He was 
highly sensitive to ridicule and was 
waging war within himself against 
pride. St. Francis, knowing this, told 
him one day to take off his habit and, 
clothed in nothing but his under- 
breeches* to walk through the streets 
of Assisi to a certain church* cuter the 
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pulpit and begin to preach. Brother 
Rufino obeyed without a word. Scarce- 
ly had he gone when Francis began to 
reproach himself bitterly. With eager 
hands he tore off his own habit and in 
underbreeches started up the street 
after Brother Rufino. The faithful 
Brother Leo followed with both habits 
over his arm. Francis found Brother 
Rufino in the pulpit making a faltering 
attempt at preaching to a mocking 
crowd. Francis mounted the pulpit 
’with him and the jeers grew louder. 
He began to speak. A spell fell on the 
crowd, laughter died away, awed 
silence took its place. When they left 
the church, clothed by Brother Leo, 
they were followed by a multitude in 
prayer. The magic of Francis* words 
had turned their mood. 

Though a strict disciplinarian, St. 
Francis had in reality the tendcrest 
mother-heart. It was easier for him 
to forgive than to rebuke or punish. 
If he did punish, always he laid a 
severer punishment on himself. Thomas 
of Celano, a writer and scholar of 
eminence who joined the Franciscan 
Order during the lifetime of St. Francis, 
writes thus of him : “The blessed 
Francis was of an exquisite nobility of 
heart and full of discernment; with the 
greatest care he rendered to each one 
what was due him, with wisdom con- 
sidering in each case the degree of their 
dignities.” This extract from a letter, 
written by him to a Brother in the 
Order, also reveals his real nature : “Let 
this be to thee for a command from the 
Lord and from me. Love those that 
hinder thee or even beat thee with 
stripes. ... By this shall I know that 
thou lovest God and me His servant 
and thine, — that there be no Brother 
in all the world, let him sin as deeply 
as he may, who shall go away from 
before thy face without thy mercy . . . 
and if a thousand times he appear be- 


fore thee, love him more than thou 
lovest me, so mayest thou draw him 
to love God. ... If any Brother fall 
into mortal sin, let none of the 
Brothers, who know him to have sinned, 
cause him shame or reproach him; but 
rather let them have great pity on him 
and keep very secret his sin; for the 
hale need no physician, but they that 
are sick.” 

Love of man and love of Nature Sri 
Ramakrishna and St. Francis had 
strongly in common. Both felt the 
pulse-throb of every living and of every 
growing thing as their own. Sri Rama- 
krishna would give a cry of pain if he 
saw a ruthless hand break a twig from 
a tree or walk with heavy tread over 
tender grass. St. Francis preached to 
the birds with as much ardour of feel- 
ing as from the pulpit of a crowded 
church ; and as he preached, they 
flitted round him, lighting on his head 
and shoulders and hands. Once when 
he was speaking in the open, birds flew 
about him in such numbers and chirped 
so loudly that people complained they 
could not hear him. St. Francis spoke 
to the birds saying : “It is my turn 
to speak, little sister swallows; hearken 
to the word of God;- keep silent and 
be very quiet until I have finished.” 
It is told that they hearkened and did 
not chirp again until the sermon was 
ended. A cat with her kittens took 
refuge in Sri Ramakrishna’s room at the 
Temple of Dakshineswar and settled 
herself on the foot of the bed. Sri 
Ramakrishna gave the little family 
shelter for several days; then fearing 
that the mother-cat was not getting 
proper food, he asked a householder 
disciple to take them. After that, 
whenever he saw tht disciple he would 
ask eagerly how they were doing, and 
say : “Remember, they took refuge 
with me. You must care for them as 
you would care for me,” 
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There was nothing in all Nature with 
which Sri Ramakrishna and St. Francis 
did not claim kinship. St. Francis 
called air, fire, water, trees, plants, 
moon and stars, wolves and preying 
beasts his brothers and sisters and 
addressed them as such. He often 
talked to “Brother Fire” and held it 
sacred — so much so that when his own 
habit caught fire he hesitated to have 
it put out lest he offend his brother. 
He wrote a “Canticle to Brother Sun,” 
and when his disciples chanted it at his 
bedside as his earth-day was nearing its 
close, he added two verses to “Sister 
Death.” 

The beauty and bounty of creation 
were riches enough for Sri Rama- 
krishna, as they were for St. Francis. 
To both money was merely a hindrance 
on the way. They shrank from the very 
touch of it. One of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
disciples told me that even when Sri 
Ramakrishna was in sound sleep, if a 
coin was held against his body, the 
body would recoil. One day when he 
was walking in the temple garden he 
saw an especially fine mango and 
thought he would take it back to his 
room and eat it later, but his hand 
refused to pick it. His system rebelled 
against hoarding — even a mango. At 
another time a prosperous merchant 
brought him a large sum of money tied 
up in a pillow-case. “What shall I do 
with it?” Sri Ramakrishna asked, and 
courteously told him to give it to an- 
other. 

Voluntary poverty was the dominant 


note of St. Francis’ religious life also. 
When Bernardo and another Brother 
had joined him, they felt the need of 
a definite Rule to live by, so they went 
to the Church of St. Nicholas, heard 
mass, then opened the Bible. Three 
times it opened to this passage : “If 
thou wilt be perfect, go and sell all 
thou hast and give to the poor. . . . 
And he (Jesus) sent them to preach the 
kingdom of God and to heal the sick. 
And he said unto them, Take nothing 
for your journey, nor staves nor script, ' 
neither bread, neither money, neither 
have two coats apiece.” That became 
the first Rule of the Order, and in the 
early days of the Brotherhood it was 
obeyed to the letter. Records of the 
time tell us of two of the Brothers who 
were sent by St. Francis to preach in 
Florence. They reached the city in a 
chilling wind with no coat or cloak to 
cover them, and were granted the 
shelter of an open veranda; but the 
cold was too biting; they could not 
sleep, so they took refuge in a church 
and spent the night in prayer. A 
gentleman, seeing them there in the 
morning and observing their haggard 
hungry look, offered them money. 
They refused it. “You seem poor,” 
he exclaimed, “yet you refuse money?” 
“We are poor by choice,” one of them 
replied. “We had money, but we gave 
it away.” This was the spirit of St. 
Francis. It was quite as saliently the 
spirit of Sri Ramakrishna. Poverty 
was to them a glory and they lent 
glory to poverty. 



THE NEW FETISH OF SEX EQUALITY 

By Dr. Dhirendra Nath Roy, Ph.D. 


I 

There is something, so we are told, 
called the spirit of the age. It is as 
universal as the Miss Universe in our 
modern beauty contest. Both are 
supported by statistics and hence un- 
questionable, for statistics is modern 
science. Both are equally idealistic 
because inspiring to the crowd. And 
the inspiration is temporal because that 
is what they mean. * 

But the spirit of the age is no less 
man-made than the beauty of Miss 
Universe. A good many ideas like the 
self-conscious beauties seek universal 
recognition to become the spirit of the 
age and their success or failure depends 
upon the strength of the circumstances 
just as the chance of the ordinary beauty 
or extraordinary ugliness to become 
* Miss Universe depends upon the power 
and abilities of the recruiting favourites. 
Somewhere at a particular time what we 
call the spirit of the age is first con- 
ceived merely as an idea and then reared 
into a spirit by favourable circums- 
tances. These, being human circum- 
stances, are not quite strange to afiy 
people on this earth. They exist in a 
certain degree or other almost every- 
where. So the little spirit as soon as 
it assumes some power through certain 
circumstances around it, seeks to push 
its horizon by means of advertisement 
which gives it some importance where 
it has none at all. But that importance 
goes without recognition everywhere 
outside till the advertised spirit suc- 
ceeds in stirring up or even creating, if 
necessary, similar circumstances. Psy- 
chology of persuasion assures us that a 


persistent coddling of such circumstances 
on the part of the spirit may serve the 
purpose. So it seeks to give undue 
importance and repeated indulgence to 
those that were either no circumstances 
or circumstances visibly insignificant. 
These in their turn become active with 
the motive to install the spirit at any 
cost. If they can become sufficiently 
impressive, popular feeling slowly begins 
to take their side, and then it is quite 
a risk on the part of any thoughtful 
individual to voice something different. 
For, there is the spirit of the age, a 
frowning freak of the mob. 

II 

Sex equality is a modern idea, more 
modern than the idea of equality. Not 
that either of them was unknown in 
olden days, but it has acquired a new 
importance in our time. The former 
follows from the latter as a logical de- 
duction. Hence, it has to wait till the 
idea of equality has somewhat establish- 
ed its authority. 

The idea of equality does not so 
readily interest those people whose con- 
ceptions of human relationships are pre- 
ponderantly moral rather than political. 
This is why the people of most Oriental 
countries have been slow to give any 
importance to this idea in their mutual 
relationships. Even the exaggerated 
tyranny of the Indian caste system could 
not prepare the soil for the origin or 
for the exuberant growth of the idea. 
Injustice there has been much in the 
caste relationships, but it has not been 
justified by any principles upon which 
the Indian society is built. Where caste 
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is based upon politics as it is in Europe 
or upon plutocracy as in America, in- 
justice seeks its peremptory justification 
in the very foundation of society. But 
all injustice is unjustifiable where caste 
is based upon the principle of mutual 
obligation, where no particular section 
of soceity can stand alone. This prin- 
ciple has a direct reference to man’s 
sense of mutual appreciation. Where 
there is mutual appreciation there is 
no caste humiliation. Inequality with- 
out humiliation is meaningless. And 
the question of equality does not arise 
where there is no inequality. 

But equality as an inspiring idea 
appears in places where the interests of 
one class are used by another like the 
limbs of Epictetus, where human rela- 
tionships are defined by Hobbes and 
governed by Machiavelli. It becomes 
the ideal cry in a country where men 
live by cruel comparison ; where in- 
equality is an artificial imposition, a 
conscious humiliation, and a justified 
oppression. It flourishes in a country 
where a man’s position is determined 
by his external possessions and not by 
his inward virtues. It goads people into 
action where self-criticism and self- 
control are unknown and the golden 
principle is meant exclusively for others. 
If equality has become almost the spirit 
of the age, it is because the French 
Revolution was too local to be an 
effective argument for the lords-superior 
in other lands and for the people of one 
land enforcing lordolatry over the 
people of another. 

Sex equality as an idea has acquired 
its first impetus from the growth of the 
spirit of equality and has been sustained 
in the West by the peculiar relation- 
ships of the two sexes based upon the 
principle of rights. Society in the West 
being an institution more political than 
moral has made human relationship a 
mere matter of contract. As Western 


men and women are both human, they 
have been used to applying this prin- 
ciple of human relationships among the 
individuals of the same sex as well as 
between the opposite sexes. But here 
politics seems to have been pushed 
rather too far. It is conceivable that 
man in society stands in relation to 
man on a contractual basis to avoid 
mutal aggression and guarantee mutual 
security, although it smacks somewhat 
of a crude life and not of a high civiliza- 
tion. But it seems highly improbable 
that man stands in relation to woman 
on the same basis. Man and woman 
do not meet as equals to. discuss their 
rights, they are drawn together by a 
natural urge which civilization has 
sought to refine into a higher sentiment 
— call it love, if you please. 

Each sex is incomplete without the 
other, each needs the other to make up 
a social unit. Nature has built them 
complementary. It is not a question of 
‘if you do that to me, I do this to 
you,’ .... it is not a question at all, 
for the two must come together, if or 
no if. And the two come together not 
as two individuals but as two necessary 
parts of one irresistible whole. If the 
one cannot help being together with the 
other, it is futile, if not absurd on the 
part of one to talk of equality or in- 
equality to the other. It only aggra- 
vates the situation and holds down the 
natural impulse of man and woman 
from being refined and sublimated. 

Why should there arise any question 
of equality or inequality of the two 
sexes when the two are complementary, 
when the one supplies the inevitable 
needs of the other? The union of the 
two is a necessary condition of society. 
It is, therefore, proper on the part of 
a healthy society to see that this union 
is real. But there is no real union 
where both are self-conscious individuals 
unwilling to be merged into one. 
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Real union means self-forgetfulness. 
This can be possible only when one’s 
centre of thought is the other. That 
one can entirely forget oneself in the 
other is proved even by the brute 
union of the two from natural urge how- 
ever temporary. When this natural 
urge is sublimated into an enduring 
love by civilization the permanent 
shifting of the centre of thought from 
one’s own self to the beloved becomes 
also natural. Then the two think of 
their respective duties and not rights. 
Then there is no time to think of one’s 
own self, for that is drowned in the 
thoughts of the other. A truly civilized 
society is based upon the principle of 
duties because that is enjoined by love 
and love alone can truly unite. Society 
is a mere make-shift where the sense of 
rights prevails over that of duties, 
where politics displaces morality. 

Ill 

Enough of this idealism, one may say, 
come to the world of facts and see what 
is happening there. Woman has been 
always unjustly treated, always oppress- 
ed by man. She has been always 
a victim of man’s selfishness. Man 
has invented religion to call her evil, 
framed up law and politics to make 
her more helpless and fostered a double 
standard of morality to render her life 
harder than his. Where the relation 
between man and woman has been one 
of the oppressor and the oppressed, it 
is proper in the name of justice that the 
latter’s rights be recognized and pro- 
tected. 

All these unfortunately may be true, 
though true somewhere and sometimes 
and not everywhere and always. It is 
mere exaggeration of circumstances to 
consider them to be present everywhere 
and always. Besides, examples of 
woman being oppressive to man are 
also not very rare. It is man’s 


sympathy for the weaker sex that causes 
him to keep silent over it. There have 
been lapses on both sides, probably with 
man’s side much heavier. This is be- 
cause man is physically stronger. He 
takes advantage of it and becomes 
violent when love has not yet chastened 
his crude feelings and checked his crass 
desires which constantly demand satis- 
faction. The comparatively harder 
struggle for existence affords him less 
opportunity to become soft. Yet he has 
willingly made his struggle harder by 
giving shelter to a woman, by making 
her life his care, his pleasant respon- 
sibility. This means that he does not 
mean oppression if he can help and if 
she can help him. Yes, man as man 
does not mean oppression to woman. 
Then some other man would not have 
brought it out to the world and we 
know it is man who is first to raise his 
protest against injustice to woman. Had 
it not been for man, any news about it 
would have died out where it arose, 
for it is difficult to think that the 
oppressed women could ever combine 
to make the news of their sufferings 
audible, and even if they could they 
would not, for women by nature cannot 
combine at their own initiatve. It is, 
therefore, not a case of man against 
woman, but a case of some men against 
some women, just as it is also a case 
of some women against some men. As 
for religion which is the invention of 
man, it is doubtful if the essentials of 
any religion show any unfairness to 
woman. Religion deals with soul and 
soul is universally regarded as sexless. 
If there is something called double 
standard of morality, it is probably 
because woman’s moral lapses threaten 
the family institution more than man’s. 
Besides, woman’s shelter is man while 
man is his own shelter. These double 
responsibilities mean double difficulties 
for him and hence certain considerations 
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for his weaknesses. Law and politics 
appear to be unfair to woman because 
they emphasize individualism in both 
sexes and see man’s rights separately 
from woman’s. 

It is, nevertheless, true that man has 
been more oppressive than woman. 
How and why, we have already seen. 
But it is doubtful, if a proper solution 
of the problem can be found in legal 
sanction or political concession. It may 


make things worse — the rift may be 
gradually widened, till family be- 
comes an impossible institution and 
along with it the various other social 
institutions including society itself. 
True society cannot exist on the basis 
of political principles. The remedy, 
therefore, has to be sought on a moral 
plane where the idea of equality or in- 
equality does not seem relevant in the 
relation between man and woman. 


APAROKSHANUBHUTI 

By Swami Vimuktananda 

qtif fe: *jt i 

^ ferferc&T *it wen n « it 

From objects (of senses) qoffa: turning away V that f% verily TO the 
highest Uparati (indifference) of all sorrow or pain HTO endu- 

rance w that w real firfuHf forbearance tot is known. 

7. Turning completely away from all sense-objects is the 
height of Uparati 1 and patient endurance of all sorrow or pain 
is known as real Titiksha. 

1 U parati — Apparently Uparati differs very little from Sama and Dama , but really 
there is a difference. While practising Sama and Dama there is an effort to restrain the 
mind’s outgoing propensities. But in Uparati the equipoise of the mind becomes 
spontaneous and there is no further effort to gain it. 

srtfei fowen i 

WkiW g unrawfofa <. it 

fipwiwnfonfts In the words of the Vedas and the teachers faith as 
Shraddha fayn is known 3 and m ^ on the only object Sat faif mvf concen- 
tration of the mind SFOTrfafh as Samadhanam (deep meditation) is 
regarded. 

8. Implicit faith in the words of the Vedas and the teachers 
(who interpret them) is known as Shraddha, and concentration 
of the mind on the only object Sat ( i.e Brahman) is regarded 
as Samadhanam. 

j fcrn dqftjfe : to* & i 

da *n ug*T sfc&ftsn srr ggg?n nan 
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ftt O Lord when 9rcf how % my tfwbrfMf*: the final liberation from 
the bonds of the world ( i.e births and deaths) will be 9T such flfai 
strong lf%; desire W that 59^ Mumukshuta (yearning for final liberation) 
9**91 is called. 

9. When and how shall I, O Lord, be free from the bonds 
of this world (i.e., births and deaths) — such a burning desire is 
called Mumukshuta. 1 

1 Mumukshuta — -This is the fourth Sadhana . With this the student becomes fit to 
make an enquiry into the highest Truth, i.e.. Brahman. 

It is now an accepted principle even in the scientific world that a student in search 
of knowledge should free himself from all his predispositions and keep an open and 
unbiased mind ready to receive whatever is true. Four Sadhanas herein inculcated is 
nothing but a course of discipline to attain to such a state of mind. 

j % | 

: || \o n 

TOWipfsi In possession of the said qualifications (as means to Knowledge) 
of one’s own desiring good by a person ft only wfafTC 

with a view to attain Knowledge constant reflection should be 

adopted. 

10. Only that person who is in possession of the said 
qualifications (as means to Knowledge) should constantly 
reflect' with a view to attaining Knowledge leading to his own 
good. 3 

1 Should constantly reflect — After a person has attained the tranquillity of the mind 
through Sadhanas , he should strive hard to maintain this tranquillity to the end by 
constantly reflecting on the evanescent nature of this world and withal dwelling on the 
highest Truth till he becomes one with It and thus realizes, the non-dual . 

3 Good — The highest good, i.e., liberation from the bondage of ignorance. 

tot % srarafr fon \\ n 

ft*n Without an enquiry (into the Truth) Knowledge not 
is produced *TCift just as anywhere knowledge of objects Uplift 

without light ( *r is not produced)- 

11. Knowledge is not brought about by any other means 1 
than an enquiry (into the Truth), just as an object is nowhere 
perceived (seen) without the help of light. 

1 By any other means — By Karma , Vpasana and the like. It is the ignorance or 
Avidya which witholds the light of Knowledge from us, and to get at Knowledge is to 
remove this Avidya. But when we do Karma or Vpasana , we do so with the belief 
that there is Avidya and thus we ever remain under its sway. It is only when we make 
an enquiry into the real nature of this Avidya that it gradually withdraws and at last 
vanishes ; then alone Knowledge shines. 

IwWftH fsRTO dtewftjRIt || H 
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vfovq (vfw) Who am I ? & this (world) Vttf how an?t created vr: who I 
(expletive) TO of this the creator fwt is TV here (in this creation) STOrt 
material faq what is Stef ftwir: that Vichara (enquiry) fa*: like this 
(MVfu is). 

12. Who am I 1 ? How is this (world) created? Who is 
its creator? Of what material is this (world) made? This is 
the way of that Vichara 2 (enquiry). 

1 Who am I? — We know that we are, but we do not know what our real nature is. 
At one time we think that we are the body, the physical being, and consequently feel 
ourselves strong or weak, young or old. At another time, say in dream, regardless of 
the physical existence we remain only in a mental state, where we are merely thinking 
beings and feel only the misery or happiness that our thoughts create for us. But at 
some other time, as in deep sleep, we enter into a state where we cannot find the least 
trace of any such attribute whereby we can either assert or deny our existence. 

We pass through these states almost daily and yet do not know which of them 
conforms to our nature. So the question, ‘Who am I?’ is always with us an unsolved 
riddle. It is, therefore, necessary to investigate into it. 

2 This is the way of that Vichara — It is said in the preceding sloka that knowledge 
is attainable by no other means but Vichara or an enquiry into the Truth. Herein is 
inculcated in detail the method of such an enquiry. 

qgf gggror: n ft n 

Vi I combination of elements f'?: the (gross) body *T not am) 

W3 so also Vi I (an aggregate of) the senses (i.e. the subtle body) *r 

not (*rfa am ; ^ I) apart from these something (*lfa am) etc. 

13. I am neither the body 1 , a combination of (five) elements 
(of matter), nor am I an aggregate of the senses ; I am some- 
thing different from these. This is, etc. 

1 1 am neither the body — This body has its origin in insentient matter and as such 
it is devoid of consciousness. If I be the body, I should be unconscious ; but by no means 
am I so. Hence I cannot be the body. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

Suka’s Prayer to the Lord is adapted 
from the Srimad Bhagavatam. Swami 
Prabhavananda is head of the Vedanta 
Centre, Hollywood, U.S.A. . . . Can 
the worldly attain, Samadhi is compiled 
from some letters of Swami Turiya- 
nanda. • . • Swami Nirved&nanda is 


an old contributor to the Prabuddha 
Bharata. In the present article he dis- 
cusses the vexed problem of relation 
between science and religion. Unlike 
many he does not fear that religion will 
suffer anything from the discoveries of 
modern science. . . . Mr. Sris Chandra 
Chatterjee has made it almost the 
mission of his life to revive the Indian 
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architecture. His name is familiar with 
those who study the problems of archi- 
tecture in the country. We commend 
the present article to the attention of 
all interested in the cultural welfare of 
India. • • • Swami Madhavananda is 
the Assistant Secretary of the Rama- 
krishna Mission. He has brought out 
the English translation of some Sanskrit 
books. . . . Hindu Society , Past and 
Present is concluded in this issue. . . . 
Prof. Abinash Chandra Bose writes from 
the experience of his long stay in Maha- 
rastra. He is in the teaching staff of a 
college under the Bombay Univer- 
sity. . . . Dr. Dhirendra Nath Roy is 
a new comer to the Prabuddha liharata . 
He belongs to the University of 
Philippines. 

MORE OF WORK AND LESS OF 
MEDITATION 

A friend from Europe writes to us 
that India at the present day should lay 
more emphasis on work than on medita- 
tion. We have heard such statements 
many times before. Some persons be- 
lieve that India’s present condition of 
degradation is due to the religiosity of 
Indians and that the best means of 
waking her up is to imitate the activity 
of the West. It is from such a view- 
point that the idea proceeds that India 
at present should pay greater attention 
to work than to meditation. Now, if 
meditation serve any good purpose, 
there cannot be any question of more 
or less of meditation; it must be 
carried to perfection. And those who 
are of a meditative turn of mind will 
tend towards that in spite of all opinions 
to the contrary. 

Whether meditation or work should 
be given preference to, depends on the 
ultimate object at each. What is the 
aim of meditation and what is the end 
for which work should be done? And 


what is the goal of human life? Those 
who take to meditation are supposed 
to do that for the realization of God. 
And the popular idea is that through 
work the material prosperity of a society 
or country can be ensured. And many 
will say that in our life of struggle for 
existence we can ignore God but not 
material happiness. But suppose we 
have got all that we want or is co vet- 
able as far as material things of the 
world are concerned. Will the world 
be better for that ? If we look to 
the events of the contemporary world, 
do we find any nation which has been 
able to solve the problems of individual, 
social or national life? The answer, as 
everybody knows, is in the negative. 
Life is becoming more and more com- 
plex. This clearly indicates that work, 
in the sense the word is used — cannot 
solve the problems of the world. 
Instances are also not rare that people 
in the name of meditation encourage 
inertia and idleness in their life and 
ultimately become a burden on the 
society. 

The fact is that work in order that 
it may be of real good to us, must be 
taken as a worship — in the literal sense 
of the term as a means to the realiza- 
tion of God. That will make us daily 
more and more unselfish — will cure us 
of our egotism, till our whole life will 
be a sacrifice to humanity and all our 
activities, an offering to God. If work 
is done in that spirit, it will ensure 
better progress and better happiness of 
the world and all clash and conflict will 
cease to exist. Thus there is no differ- 
ence between the right type of work and 
meditation. Both are a means of 
realizing the Truth. The difference 
arises in application. We cannot, there- 
fore, say that we want meditation or 
work more than the other. Some per- 
sons arc, by nature, of a contemplative 
turn of mind and others are of an active 
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temperament. But let the men of both 
types* be sincere in their intention, ear- 
nest in their resolve and undaunted in 
their struggles. If sincere, both these 
types will push forward the country to- 
wards greater and greater progress. 
Not only that ; the world and humanity 
also will be the better for that. 

ART AND CAREER FOR YOUNG 
INDIA 

Man does not live by bread alone. 
When the physical and material wants 
are satisfied, the human soul aspires for 
more refined and sublime expressions in 
the form of art, poetry, music and 
spiritual contemplation. The excellence 
in art attained by any people is a sure 
indication of the high level of culture 
to which they have risen. In India 
from very early times we find that art 
was cultivated and wonderful results 
have been attained. With the passing 
away of national government and in- 
digenous rules great masters of art who 
used to attract budding geniuses, were 
neglected and for a time art at its high- 
est level became rare. In spite of the 
want of this patronage the twentieth 
century shows clear signs of art revival 
alongside of the awakening of the 
national consciousness. 

The 1932 Art Exhibition at the 
Government School of Arts, Calcutta, is 
an instance in point. An esteemed 
correspondent writing to us about the 
impressions of a visit to this exhibition 
points out that unlike the usual exhibi- 
tions where one meets mostly the work 
of professional artists almost all the 
exhibits were the work of students. 
There was a rich variety of themes and 
art forms. There were illustrations of 
the activities of the Health Week, of 
circus and other entertainments, of pro- 
minent railway stations, of commercial 
advertisement of goods on salq in the 


markets as well as illustrations suitable 
for books intended for children. It is 
indeed very encouraging to find that 
the art of etching, a new form of art 
expression in this country, is becoming 
popular and a high level of excellence 
has been achieved. A mural^work done 
by a Final Year student was very pro- 
mising. In the decoration of prominent 
public places this form of art has many 
possibilities and deserves the attention 
of the municipal, sanitary, educational 
and other public bodies. 

There seems to be an unlimited scope 
for expansion in the field of applied art 
as an aid to education, industry and 
commerce. For example, textile manu- 
facturers, jewellers and other business 
men might very well do better business 
by introducing new designs in place of 
the old, stereotyped forms of ornamental 
work. 

Some may be inclined to think that 
the diversion of the artist’s talent on 
such commercial direction is degrading 
the high and noble mission of art in 
life. This is not quite correct. For 
art, in order to fulfil its purpose of 
refining and ennobling man’s instincts 
and emotions should not be merely a 
luxury for the privileged few but must 
shed its lustre and beneficent influence 
upon the masses as well. 

On the lessons and possibilities which 
this exhibition has brought out, our 
correspondent writes : 

“In India for some long time art, as 
a rule, has implied more or less what is 
known as “fine art,” i.e., something 
which generally is taken to be a luxury. 
But in this exhibition for the first time 
it appears that the school has been able 
to indicate to our business men, indus- 
trialists as well as educators how art 
education can also be a handmaid to 
industry and commefce. Young India 
ought to take a hint from this exhibi- 
tion. Matriculates should not all go in 
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for general literary or scientific colleges. 
In the field of decorative art also it is 
possible to get a five-year training as 


well as to equip oneself for practical 
careers adapted to the growing demands 
of industrialised India.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


TIIE KATIIOPANISHAD AND THE 
GITA. By D. S. Sarma, M.A. Pub- 
lished by M. R. Scshan, Tnplicane, Madras. 
99 pp. Price Re. 1. 

This edition of the Kathopanishad is in- 
tended as a companion volume to the 
author’s edition of the Gita. In it, he has 
given the text in Devanagari, translation and 
notes in English with a learned introduc- 
tion. Besides these, there is a detailed 
comparison between the Gita and the 
Upanishad. The value of this edition has 
much increased on account of this. The 
paper, printing and get-up of the book are 
good. 

THE CROSS AND INDIAN THOUGHT. 
By V. Chakkarai, B.A., B.L. The Christian 
Literature Society for India , Post Box 
501, Park Town , Madras. 28£ pp. Price 
Rc. 14. 

In the book, the author attempts to ex- 
pound the teachings of Christianity about the 
Cross so as to make its meaning and value 
clear to Indian readers. lie makes a 
frequent use of Hindu philosophical and 
religious ideas to serve his jwn purpose. 

RAMON LULL. By Rev. P. G. Bridge. 
Published by above. 107 pp. Price Paper, 
/Is. 12. Cloth, Re. 1-2. 

Ramon Lull was a mystic of Spain in the 
Middle Ages, The author gives in the book 
a short biographical account of him and 
dwells much upon his mysticism and philo- 
sophy of life. 

MARTYRED IN MEXICO. By R. J. 
Masters, S.J. Published by “Light of the 
East ,r Office, 30 Park Street, Calcutta. 
85 pp. Price As. 10. 

This is the stoTy of the life of Michael 
Augustine Pro of the Society of Jesus. The 
book tells the tragic end of the martyr in 
Mexico City. It shows the untiring zeal of 
a Jesuit preacher. 

BEFORE HIS THRONE. By Dayaram 
Cidumal. Published by Blavatsky Press, 
Hyderabad, Sindh . 151 pp . Price As . 12. 


The author has condensed and converted 
into prose Stolras the philosophies preached 
by Yagnavalkya, Badarayana, Samkara, 
Patanjali, Vyasa, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Schel- 
ling, Bergson, Jesus and Muhammad. To 
him, every philosophy is a praise of God. 

The following books and pamphlets have 
been published by the Theosophical Publish- 
ing House, Adyar, Madras: — 

(1) SAPTAPADARTIII. By 1). Guru- 
mukhi, M.A. (lions.). 17 4 pp. Price Boards 
Rs. 2 ; Cloth Rs. 2-8. 

This is a manual of seven categories by 
Sivaditya and has been translated by the 
Editor with introduction and noLes in good 
English. The original text is given in Deva- 
liagari and Roman transliteration. The 
Saptapadartlu is one of the earliest attempts 
to synthesize the principles of the Nyaya 
with the Vaiscsika. As such, it plays an im- 
portant part in the history of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system of philosophy. The Editor 
has taken great care to make the treatise in- 
telligible to average readers and especially to 
those who are trained in Western systems of 
philosophy. 

(2) THE MASTERS. By Annie Bcsant. 
65 pp. Price Boards As. 9 ; Cloth As. 12. 

It attempts to prove the existence of the 
Masters of the White Lodge, the Elder 
Brothers of Humanity. 

(3) BEAUTIES OF ISLAM. By above. 
56 pp. Price not given. 

This is a study of Islam in the light of 
Theosophy. 

(4) PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. By 
above. 64 pp. Price Boards As. 6 ; Cloth 
As. 9. 

It gives a scheme of Education for boys 
and girls up to 21 years of age in all schools 
and colleges. 

(5) THE BIRTH AND THE EVOLUTION 
THE SOUL. By above. 54 pp. Price Boards 
As. 9 ; Cloth As. 12. 

(6) A SKETCH OF THEOSOPHY. By 
above. 24 pp. Price As. 2. 
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(7) MEMORIES OF PAST LIVES. By 
above. SI pp. Price As. 2. 

(8) THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF 
MUHAMMAD. By above. 40 pp . Price As. |. 

(9) VEGETARIANISM IN THE LIGHT 
OF THEOSOPHY. By above. 27 pp. Price 
As. 2. 

(10) THE SPIRIT OF ZOROASTRIAN- 
ISM. By Colonel H. S. Olcott. 51 pp. 
Price As. 2. 

(11) “SPIRITS” OF VARIOUS KINDS. 
By H. P. Blavatsky. 25 pp . Price As. 2. 

(12) THE MOORS IN SPAIN. By C. Jina- 
rajadasa. 34 pp. Price As. 2. 


(18) SREE CHAITANYA. By Dr. H. W. 
B. Moreno. 19 pp. Price As. 2. 

(14) COMMUNITY SINGING. *8 pp. Price 
Boards As. 6 ; Cloth As. 9. 

A booklet containing the songs, both 
Eastern and Western, sung at Theosophical 
Conventions. 

(15) VIVEKA-CHUDAMANI. Translated 
by Mohini M. Chatterji, F.T.S. 206 pp. 
Price Us. 2. 

The author has given the original texts in 
Devanagiri and a literal translation thereof 
with occasional notes. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


RAMAKKISHNA MISSION WORK 
Ceyj-on Branch 

It was three years back that the Rama- 
krishna Mission in Ceylon became a legally 
incorporated body. The latest report covers 
the period from July, 1931 to June, 1932. 

The Ashrama at Colombo is the head- 
quarters of the Mission. It is slowly and 
steadily developing as a centre of spiritual 
thought. During the period under review', 
the Ashrama conducted weekly discourses on 
the Bhagvad-Gita and the Upanishads. 
Weekly classes on the Gita were also held 
at the Vivekananda Society, Colombo. 
Monthly Radio Talks on popular religious 
and cultural subjects were also given. 
Besides, the Swami in charge of the work 
delivered several lectures under the auspices 
of different associations in the city and 
undertook a lecturing tour through various 
parts of the Island. 

The educational work of the Mission forms 
an important item of its activities. There 
are altogether 14 schools conducted by the 
Mission, of which 9 are in the district of 
Batticaloa, 2 in Trincomalee, 2 in Jaffna and 
1 at Wellawatta, Colombo. Of these 8 are 
English and 11 Vernacular Schools. The 
8 Vernacular Schools in the District of 
Batticaloa carried on their work as usual. 
Some of the Vernacular Schools of the 
Mission rank among the best and largest 


schools in the Eastern Province. The Hindu 
High School at Trincomalee did well during 
the year and the Vernacular School there 
did good work and continued to be the best 
in the town. The Vaidyeswara Vidyalaya 
and the Vivekananda Vidyalaya in Jaffna 
have been improved in a variety of ways. 
The Tamil Mixed School at Wellawatta, 
Colombo, which was started recently for 
imparting elementary education to Tamil 
children in their mother-tongue has removed 
a long-felt want. 

Moral and religious instructions were con- 
tinued to be given fortnightly at the Mantivu 
Leper Asylum and the Batticaloa jail by 
the monk at Batticaloa. 

The work of the Mission is steadily expand- 
ing. But it requires funds for further 
development. The present needs of the 
Mission are : 

(1) A block of land on which to erect per- 
manent buildings for the Ashrama and the 
Headquarters of the Mission at Wellawatta, 
Colombo, and for the new Tamil Mixed 
School at Wellawatta. 

(2) Funds for the maintenance of the 
Ashrama. 

(3) Funds for Educational Work. 

All contributions to the work should be 
sent to the Treasurer, the Ramakrishna 
Mission (Ceylon Branch), Wellawatta, 
Colombo. 
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“s fc rg a srera jim sro fi rgr N ra 1” 

"Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached." 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON CASTE 


None in Religion but only in Society 

In religion there is no caste; caste is 
simply a social institution. 

Though our castes and other institu- 
tions are apparently linked with our 
religion, they are not so. 

Beginning from Buddha down to Ram 
Mohan Roy, everyone made the mistake 
of holding caste to be r religious insti- 
tution and tried to pull down religion 
and caste all together, and failed. But 
in spite of all the ravings of the priests, 
caste is simply a crystallized social 
institution, which after doing its ser- 
vice is now filling the atmosphere of 
India with its stench, and it can only 
be removed by giving back to the 
people their lost social individuality. 

The caste system is opposed to the 
religion of the Vedanta. Caste is a 
social custom, and all our great preachers 
have tried to break it down. From 
Buddhism downwards, every sect has 
preached against caste, and every time 
it has only riveted the chains* Caste is 


simply the outgrowth of the political 
institutions of India ; it is an hereditary 
trade guild. Trade competition with 
Europe has broken caste more than any 
teaching. 

Why It is a Necessity 

These institutions have been neces- 
sary to protect us as a nation, and 
when this necessity for self-preservation 
will no more exist, they will die a 
natural death. But the older I grow, 
the better I seem to think of these time- 
honoured institutions of India. There 
was a time when I used to think that 
many of them were useless and worth- 
less, but the older I grow, the more I 
seem to feel a diffidence in cursing any 
one of them, for each one of them is 
the embodiment of the experience of 
centuries. 

Caste is good. That is the only 
natural way of solving life. Men must 
form themselves into groups, and you 
cannot get rid of that. Wherever you 
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go there will be caste. But that does 
not mean that there should be these 
privileges. They should be knocked on 
the head. If you teach Vedanta to the 
fisherman, he will say, I am as good a 
man as you, I am a fisherman, you are 
a philosopher, but I have the same 
God in me, as you have in you. And 
that is what we want, no privilege for 
any one, equal chances for all ; let 
every one be taught that the Divine is 
within, and every one will work out his 
own salvation. 

We believe in Indian caste as one of 
the greatest social institutions that the 
Lord gave to man. We also believe 
that though the unavoidable defects, 
foreign persecutions, and, above all, the 
monumental ignorance and pride of 
many Brahmans who do not deserve the 
name, have thwarted, in many ways, the 
legitimate fructification of this most 
glorious Indian institution, it has al- 
ready worked wonders for the land of 
Bharata and is destined to lead Indian 
humanity to its goal. 

The object of Europe is to extermi- 
nate all, in order to live themselves. 
The aim of the Aryans is to raise all up 
to their own level, nay, even to a higher 
level than themselves. The means of 
European civilization is the sword; of 
the Aryans, the division into different 
Varnas . This system of division into 
different Varrms is the stepping-stone to 
civilization, making one rise higher and 
higher in proportion to one’s learning 
and culture. In Europe, it is every- 
where victory to the strong, and death 
to the weak. In the land of Bharata, 

» every social rule is for the protection of 
the weak. 

They say there should be no caste. 
Even those who are in caste say it is not 
a very perfect institution. But they 
say, when you find us another and a 
better one, we will give it up. They 
say, what will you give us instead? 


Where is there not caste? In you (ad- 
dressing an American audience) you 
are struggling all the time to make a 
caste. As soon as a man gets a bag of 
dollars, he says, “I am one of the Four 
Hundred.” We alone have succeeded 
in making a permanent caste. Other 
nations arc struggling and do not suc- 
ceed. We have superstitions and evils 
enough. Would taking the supersti- 
tions and evils from your country mend 
matters ? It is owing to caste that three 
hundred millions of people can find a 
piece of bread to eat yet. It is an im- 
perfect institution, no doubt. But if 
it had not been for caste, you would 
have had no Sanskrit books to study. 
The caste made walls, around which all 
sorts of invasions rolled and surged, but 
found it impossible to break through. 
The necessity has not gone yet, so caste 
remains. The caste we have now is 
not that of seven hundred years ago. 
Every blow has riveted it. 

The Conception Underlying It 

Remember always, that there is not 
in the world any other country whose 
institutions are really better in their 
aims and objects than the institutions of 
this land. I have seen castes in almost 
every country in the world, but nowhere 
is their plan and purpose so glorious as 
here. If caste is thus unavoidable, I 
would rather have a caste of purity and 
culture and self-sacrifice, than a caste 
of dollars. Therefore utter no words of 
condemnation. Close your lips and let 
your hearts open. 

The only explanation (of caste) is to 
be found in the Mahabharata, which 
says, that in the beginning of the Satya 
Yuga there was one caste, the Brah- 
mans, and then by difference of occupa- 
tions they went on dividing themselves 
into different castes, and that is the 
only true and rational explanation that 
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has been given. And in the coming 
Satya Yuga all the other castes will 
have to go back to the same condition. 
The solution of the caste problem in 
India, therefore, assumes this form, not 
to degrade the higher castes, not to 
crush out the Br&hman. 

Now take the case of caste 

Now the original idea of Jati (caste) 
was this freedom of the individual to 
express his nature, his caste, and so it 
remained for thousands of years. Not 
even in the latest books is inter-dining 
prohibited; nor in any of the older 
books is inter-marriage forbidden. Then 
what was the cause of India’s downfall ? 
— the giving up of this idea of caste. 
As Gita says, with the extinction of 
caste the world will be destroyed. Now 
does it seem true that with the stop- 
page of these variations the world will 
be destroyed. The present caste is not 
the real Jati, but a hindrance to pro- 
gress. It really has prevented the free 
action of Jati, i.e., caste or variation. 
Any crystallized custom or privilege or 
hereditary class in any shape really pre- 
vents caste (Jati) from having its full 
sway, and whenever any nation ceases 
to produce this immense variety, it 
must die. Therefore what I have to tell 
you, my countrymen, is this : That In- 
dia fell because you prevented and 
abolished caste. Every frozen aristo- 
cracy or privileged class is a blow 
to caste and is non-caste. Let Jati have 
its sway; break down every barrier in 
# thc way of caste, and we shall rise. Now 
look at Europe. When it succeeded in 
giving free scope to caste and took away 
most of the barriers that stood in the 
way of individuals each developing his 
caste, — Europe rose. In America, there 
is the best scope for caste (real Jati) to 
develop, and so the people are great. 
Every Hindu knows that Astrologers 
try to fix the ca$te of evfcry boy or girl 
as soon as he or she is born. That is 


the real caste, — the individuality, and 
Jyotish recognizes that. And we can 
only rise by giving it full sway again. 
This variety does not mean inequality 
nor any special privilege. 

I do not propose any levelling of 
castes. Caste is a very good thing. 
Caste is the plan we want to follow. 
What caste really is, not one in a million 
understands. There is no country in 
the world without caste. In India, from 
caste we reach to the point where there 
is no caste. Caste is based on that prin- 
ciple. . . . Indian caste is better than 
the caste which prevails in Europe or 
America. I do not say it is absolutely 
good. Where will you be if there were 
no caste ? Where would be your learn- 
ing, and other things, if there were 
no caste? There would be nothing left 
for the Europeans to study if caste had 
never existed ! The Mahommedans 
would have smashed everything to 
pieces. 

As there are Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas, one or other of these Gunas 
more or less, — in every man, so the 
qualities which make a Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaishya or a Sudra are in- 
herent in every man, more or less. But 
at times one or other of these qualities 
predominates in him in varying degrees 
and is manifested accordingly. Take a 
man in his different pursuits, for ex- 
ample : when he is engaged in serving 
another for pay, he is in Sudrahood; 
when he is busy transacting some piece 
of business for profit, on his own 
account, he is a Vaishya ; when he fights 
to right wrongs, then the qualities of 
a Kshatriya come out in him ; and when 
he meditates on God, or passes his time 
in conversation about Him, then he is 
a Brahman. Naturally, it is quite 
possible for one to be changed from one 
caste into another. Otherwise, how did 
Visvamitra become a Brahmana and 
Parasuram a Kshatriya? 
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Competition, cruel, cold and heart- 
less, is the law of Europe. Our law is 
caste, the breaking of competition, 
checking its forces, mitigating its cruel- 
ties, smoothing the passage of the 
human soul through this mystery of 
life. 

Fusion of Castes in India 

The law of caste in every other 
country takes the individual mail or 
woman as the sufficient unit. Wealth, 
power, intellect or beauty suffices for 
the individual to leave the status of 
birth and scramble up to anywhere he 
can. 

Here, the unit is all the members of 
a caste-community. 

Here, too, one has every chance of 
rising from a low caste to a higher or 
the highest : only, in this birth-land of 
altruism, one is compelled to take his 
whole caste along with him. 

In India, you cannot on account of 
your wealth, power or any other merit, 
leave your fellows behind and make 
common cause with your superiors, — 
you cannot deprive those who helped 
in your acquiring the excellence of any 
benefit therefrom, and give them in 
return, only contempt. If you want to 
rise to a higher caste in India, you have 
to elevate all your caste first, and then 
there is nothing in your onward path to 
hold you back. 

This is the Indian method of fusion, 
and this has been going on from time 
immemorial. For in India, more than 
elsewhere, such words as Aryans and 
Dravidians, are only of philological 
import, the so-called craniological differ- 
entiations finding no solid ground to 
work upon. 

Even so are the names Br&hman, 

•» 

Kshatriya, etc. They simply represent 
the status of a community in itself con- 
tinuously fluctuating, even when it has 


reached the summit, and all further 
endeavours are towards fixity of the 
type by non-marriage, by being forced 
to admit fresh groups, from lower castes 
or foreign lands, within its pale. 

Whatever caste has the power of the 
sword, becomes Kshatriya, whatever 
learning, Brahman; whatever wealth, 
Vaishya. 

The groups that have already reached 
the coveted goal, indeed, try to keep 
themselves aloof from the new-comers, 
by making sub-divisions in the same 
caste, but the fact remains that they 
coalesce in the long run. 

This is going on before our own eyes, 
all over India. 

Naturally, a group having raised it- 
self would try to preserve the privilege 
to itself. Hence, whenever it was 
possible to get the help of a king, the 
higher castes, especially the Brahmans, 
have tried to put down similar aspira- 
tions in lower castes, by the sword, if 
practicable. But the question is, did 
they succeed ? Look closely into your 
Puranas and Upa-puranas, look es- 
pecially into the local Khandas of the 
big Puranas, look round and see what 
is happening before your eyes and you 
will find the answer. 

We are, in spite of various castes, and 
in spite of the modern custom of 
marriage restricted within the sub-divi- 
sions of a caste (though this is not 
universal), a mixed race in every sense 
of the word. 

Travesty of Modern Caste System 

And one-fifth — one-half of your 
Madras people will become Christians 
if you do not take care. Was there 
ever a sillier thing before in the world 
than what I saw in Malabar country? 
The poor Pariah is not allowed to pass 
through the Same street as the high- 
caste man, but if he changes his name 
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to a hodge-podge English name, it is 
all right. What inference would you 
draw except that these Malabaris are 
all lunatics, their homes so many lunatic 
asylums, and that they are to be 
treated with derison by every race in 
India until they mend their manners 
and know better. Shame upon them 
that such wicked and diabolical customs 
are allowed; their own children are 
allowed to die of starvation, but as soon 
as they take up some other religion 
they are well fed. There ought to be 
no more fight between the castes. 

The conviction is daily gaining on 
my mind that the idea of caste is 
the greatest dividing factor and the root 
of Maya , — all caste either on the prin- 
ciple of birth or of merit is bondage. 
Some friends advise, “True, lay all that 
at heart, but outside, in the world of 
relative existence, distinctions like caste 
must needs be maintained.” The idea 
of oneness at heart (with a craven im- 
potence of effort, that is to say), and 
outside, the hell-dance of demons — 
oppression and persecution, aye, the 
dealer of death to the poor, but if the 
Pariah be wealthy enough, “Oh, he is 
the protector of religion !” 

To me what would Mlechcha’s food 
matter or Pariah’s? It is in the books 
written by priests that madness like that 
of caste are to be found, and not in 
books revealed from God. Let the 
priests enjoy the fruits of their ances- 
tors’ achievement, while I follow the 
word of God, for my good lies there. 
We are orthodox Hindus, but we refuse 
entirely to identify ourselves with 
‘Don’t-touchism.’ That is not Hindu- 
ism : it is in none of our books ; it is 
an unorthodox superstition which has 
interfered with national efficiency all 
along the line. 

The present religion of the Hindus is 
neither the path of Knowledge nor that 
°* Reason, it is “Don’t-touchism.” — 


“Don’t touch me 1” “Don’t touch 
me !” — that exhausts its description. 
See that you do not lose your lives in 
this dire irreligion of “Don’t touch- 
ism.” . . . How will those who be- 
come impure at the mere breath of 
others, purify others? Don’t-touchism 
is a form of mental disease. Beware ! 
All expansion is life, all contraction is 
death. 

Solution of the Caste System 

We read in the Mahabharata that the 
whole world was in the beginning 
peopled with Brahmans, and that as 
they began to degenerate they became 
divided into different castes, and that 
when the cycle turns round they will 
all go back to that Brahmanical origin. 
This cycle is turning round now, and I 
draw your attention to this fact. 
Therefore our solution of the caste 
question is not degrading those who are 
already high up, is not running amuck 
through food and drink, is not jump- 
ing out of our own limits in order to 
have more enjoyment, but it comes 
by every one of us fulfilling the dictates 
of our Vedantic religion, by our attain- 
ing spirituality, and by our becoming 
the ideal Brahman. There is a law laid 
on each one of you in this land by your 
ancestors, whether you are Aryans, or 
non-Aryans, Rishis, or Brahmans, or 
the very lowest outcasts. The com- 
mand is the same to you all, that you 
must make progress without stopping, 
and that from the highest man to the 
lowest Pariah, every one in this country 
has to try and become the ideal Brah- 
man. This Vedantic idea is applicable 
not only here but over the whole world. 
Such is our ideal of caste, as meant for 
raising all humanity slowly and gently 
towards the realisation of that great 
ideal of the spiritual man, who is non- 
resisting, calm, steady, worshipful, pure 
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and meditative. In that ideal there is 
God. 

The solution is not by bringing down 
the higher, but by raising the lower up 
to the level of the higher. And that is 
the line of work that is found in all 
our books, in spite of what you may 
hear from some people whose know- 
ledge of their own scriptures and whose 
capacity to understand the mighty 
plans of the ancients are only zero. . . 
What is the plan? The ideal at one 
end is the Brahman and the ideal at 
the other end is the Chandala, and the 
whole work is to raise the Chandala up 
to the Brahman. Slowly and slowly 
you find more and more privileges grant- 
ed to them. 

So this accumulated culture of ages 
of which the Brahman has been the 
trustee, he must now give to the people 
at large, and it was because he did not 
give it to the people, that the Mahom- 
medan invasion was possible. It was 
because he did not open this treasury to 
the people from the beginning, that for a 
thousand years we have been trodden 
under the heels of every one who chose 
to come to India; it was through that 
we have become degraded, and the first 
task must be to break open the cells 
that hide the wonderful treasures which 
our common ancestors accumulated ; 
bring them out, and give them to every- 
body, and the Brahman must be the 
first to do that. There is an old super- 
stition in Bengal that if the cobra that 
bites, sucks out his own poison from 
the patient, the man must survive. 
Well then, the Brahman must suck out 
his own poison. To the non-Brahman 
castes I say, wait, be not in a hurry. 
Do not seize every opportunity of fight- 
ing the Brahman, because as I have 
shown, you are suffering from yout own 
fault. Who told you to neglect spiri- 
tuality and Sanskrit learning? What 
have you been doing all ,this time? 


Why have you been indifferent ? Why 
do you now fret and fume because 
somebody else had more brains, more 
energy, more pluck and go, than you? 
Instead of wasting your energies in vain 
discussions and quarrels in the news- 
papers, instead of fighting and quarrel- 
ling in your own homes, — which is sin- 
ful, — use all your energies in acquiring 
the culture which the Brahman has, 
and the thing is done. Why do you 
not become Sanskrit scholars? Why do 
you not spend millions to bring Sans- 
krit education to all the castes of India ? 
That is the question. The moment you 
do these things, you are equal to the 
Brahman. That is the secret of power 
in India. 

The only safety, I tell you men who 
belong to the lower castes, the only 
way to raise your condition is to study 
Sanskrit, and this fighting and writing 
and frothing against the higher castes 
is in vain, it does no good, and it 
creates fight and quarrel, and this race, 
unfortunately already divided, is going 
to be divided more and more. The only 
way to bring about the levelling of caste 
is to appropriate the culture, the 
education which is the strength of the 
higher castes. That done, you have 
what you want. 

I am no preacher of any momentary 
social reform. I am not trying to 
remedy evils, I only ask you to go for- 
ward and to complete the practical 
realisation of the scheme of human 
progress, that has been laid out. in the 
most perfect order by our ancestors. I 
only ask you to work to realise more 
and more the Vedantic ideal of the 
solidarity of man and his inborn divine 
nature. Had I the time, I would gladly 
show you how everything we have now 
to do, was laid out ^ears ago by our 
ancient law-givers, * apd how they 
actually anticipated jail the different 
changes that have taken place* and are 
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still to take place in our national 
institutions. They also were breakers of 
caste, but they were not like our modern 
men. They did not mean by the break- 
ing of caste that all the people in a city 
should sit down together to a dinner 
of beefsteak and champagne, nor that 
all fools and lunatics in the country 
should marry, when, where and whom 
they chose, and reduce the country to 
a lunatic asylum. With the introduc- 
tion of modern competition, see how 
caste is disappearing fast ! No religion 
is now necessary to kill it. The 
Brahman shop-keeper, shoe-maker and 
wine-distiller are common in Northern 
India. And why ? Because of competi- 
tion. No man is prohibited from doing 
anything he pleases for his livelihood 
under the present government, and the 
result is neck and neck competition, and 
thus thousand are seeking and fighting 
the highest level they were bom for, 
instead of vegetating at the bottom. 

From the time of the Upani shads 
down to the present day, nearly all our 
great teachers have wanted to break 
through the barriers of caste, i.c., caste 
in its degenerate state, not the original 
system. What little good you see in 
the present caste clings to it from the 
original caste, which was the most 
glorious social institution. Buddha 
tried to re-establish caste in its original 
form. At, every period of India’s 
awakening, there have always been 
great efforts made to break down caste. 
But it must always be we who build 
up a new India as an effect and con- 
tinuation of her past, assimilating 
helpful foreign i <Jeas wherever they 
uiay be found. 

We have to redivide the whole Hindu 
population, grouping it under the four 
main castes of Er&hmanas, Kshatriyas, 
Vaishyas and gu^ras, as Of old. The 
numberless modern sub-divisions of the 
Brahmanas that split them up into so 


many castes, as it were, have to be 
abolished and a single Brahmana caste 
to be made by uniting them all. Each 
of the three remaining castes also will 
have to be brought similarly into single 
groups, as was the case in Vedic times. 
Without this, will the Motherland be 
really benefited, by our simply crying, 
as you do nowadays, “We won’t touch 
you,” “We won’t take him back into 
our caste?” Never. 

Now, this Jdti Dharma, this Sua- 
dharma , is the path of welfare of all 
societies in every land, the ladder to 
ultimate freedom. With the decay of 
this Jdti Dharma , this Svadharma, has 
been the downfall of our land. But the 
Jdti Dharma or Svadharma as common- 
ly understood at present by the higher 
castes is rather a new evil, which has 
to be guarded against. They think 
they know everything of Jdti Dharma , 
but really they know nothing of it. 
Regarding their own village customs as 
the eternal customs laid down by the 
Vedas, and appropriating to them- 
selves all privileges, they are going to 
their doom ! I am not talking of caste 
as determined by qualitative distinc- 
tinction, but of the hereditary caste 
system. I admit that the qualitative 
caste system is the primary one; but 
the qualities became hereditary in two 
or three generations. That vital point 
of our national life has been touched; 
otherwise, why should we sink to this 
degraded state? Read in the Gita, “I 
should then be the cause of the 
admixture of races and I should thus 
ruin these beings.” How came this 
terrible Varnashdmkarya — this con- 
founding mixture of ail castes and 
disappearance of all qualitative distinc- 
tions ? Why has the white complexion 
of our forefathers now become black? 
Why did the Sattvaguna give place to 
the prevailing Tamas with a sprinkling, 
as it were, of Bajas in it? That is a 
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long story to tell. . . For the pre- 
sent, try to understand this, that if 
the Jdti Dharma be rightly and truly 
preserved, the nation shall never fall. 
If this is true, then what was it that 
brought our downfall? That we have 
fallen is the sure sign that the basis of 
the Jdti Dharma has been tempered 
with. Therefore, what you call the 
Jdti Dharma is quite contrary to what 
the reality is. First, read your own 
Sh&stras through and through and you 
will easily see that what the Shdstras 
define as caste-Dharma, has disappear- 
ed almost everywhere from the land. 
Now try to bring back the true Jdti 
Dharma and then it will be a real and 
sure boon to the country. What I 
have learnt and understood, I am telling 
you plainly. I have not been import- 
ed from some foreign land to come and 
save you, that I should countenance all 
your foolish customs and give scientific 
explanations of them; it does not cost 


our foreign friends anything, they can 
well afford to do so. You cheer them 
up and heap applause upon them, and 
that is the acme of their ambition. But 
do you know, if dirt and dust be flung 
at your faces, it falls on mine too? 

The plan in India is to make every- 
body Brahmana, the Br&hmana being 
the ideal of humanity. If wou read 
the history of India you will find that 
attempts have always been made to 
raise the lower classes. Many are the 
classes that have been raised. Many 
more will follow till the whole will have 
become Brahmana. That is the plan. 
We have only to raise them without 
bringing down anybody. And this has 
mostly to be done by the Brahman as 
themselves, because it is the duty of 
every aristocracy to dig its own grave; 
and the sooner it does so, the better for 
all. No time should be lost. ( Compiled 
from the Complete Works of the 
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A BEACON LIGHT 

By the Editor 


I 

Great men are the embodiment of the 
thought forces of the age they live in. 
Their life is the solution of the pro- 
blems that perplex the mind of the 
people of their time. They show the 
way out of the tangle which their con- 
temporaries find themselves in. Not 
only that : they are the future guidance 
of people. 

If we look to the events of the 
modern times and examine the thoughts 
and ideas, hopes and aspirations of 
modern minds, we find that .there is 


conflict and confusion everywhere; that 
the world is faced with crises, of various 
types which call for the advent of a 
great man, a prophet and a saviour. 

Nowadays man does not know how 
and where to propel the bark of his 
life ; he has forgotten the destiny of his 
being; he is at a loss to ascertain the 
origin and goal of his existence. Conse- 
quently his energies are either mis- 
directed or wasted, and a great tumult 
is disturbing the peace of the earth. 

Where does man come from, and 
where does he go to ? This is the very 
fundamental problem of man’s life on 
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earth. Who will answer that question ? 
The man of religion? Well, he is dis- 
credited as clinging to antiquated ideas 
and being an anachronism. The scien- 
tist? He is also looked upon with sus- 
picion, though he is very bold in his 
assertions. He might have a coterie of 
followers who will stick fast to him, but 
the general public is not ready to accept 
all he says as gospel truths. The atten- 
tion of the scientist is fixed on things 
too immediate to be able to solve the 
whole problem of human life. For, to 
do that, human life should be consider- 
ed in relation to its post and future, 
which a scientist cannot do. 

But unless man knows the way to 
the solution of the very fundamental 
problem of his being, his life is sure to 
come to a standstill. This is what has 
been the ease with many people nowa- 
days. As a result, they find their heart 
lacerated, hopes shattered and life, as 
it were, a miserable shipwreck. 

Some say that the universe is simply 
a machine and seek to treat it as such. 
But then, what about our woes and 
miseries, feelings and emotions? How 
to deal with them? Some will say that 
the world is undoubtedly full of distress 
and affliction : it is idle to expect 
happiness in life ; let us, therefore, bear 
them like a Prometheus and deny their 
influence upon ourselves. But stoicism 
can stand so long as wo are strong in 
body and mind. And there come 
occasions in our life when we are swept 
off our feet and pang for the help of a 
protecting hand. Some say that the 
why and wherefore of the world cannot 
be known, let us accept our limitations 
and make the best of a bad bargain. 
But can this theory quench the eternal 
thirst of human heart? 

Hoes there not exist anything as the 
Ultimate Reality? Is there no God? 
And cannot He be known and realized ? 
The world has been sorely in need of a 


conclusive proof of the fact that God 
exists and that, if He exists, He can be 
realized. Not merely philosophical dis- 
cussions, but practical demonstration of 
the truth of the existence of God, is 
what the world has been in need .*f. 
All philosophical surmises and intellec- 
tual theories had proved themselves 
futile, old religions had miserably lost 
their hold on mankind, and the world 
was in need of one, who could from 
the experience of his life say : There 
is God and I have seen Him. 

In the middle of the last century 
India witnessed the life of one, who 
was a living solution of the very crux 
of all problems of human life. Indeed 
the greatest importance of the life of 
Sri Ramakrishna lies in the fact that 
he demonstrated before the unbelieving 
world that God exists and He can be 
known as surely as the senses perceive 
any material object. This is such a 
simple thing and Truth is always 
simple. But because of its very sim- 
plicity Truth is not accessible to all and 
against this difficulty are dashed to 
pieces many human lives. 

II 

When the master minds and the in- 
tellectual giants of the world were rack- 
ing their brains for the solution of the 
problem of Truth, in an out-of-the-way 
place in India an unlettered young priest 
solved the riddle of his life by coming 
face to face with Truth. Amongst the 
modern people some will say that the 
Divine Reality is at best a phantasma- 
goria, some will say that the quest of 
religion is like running after will-o’-the- 
wisp, some will say that it is the patho- 
logical condition of the mind which 
drives one to seek anything beyond what 
can be perceived with the senses or 
guessed with the intellect. Supposing 
, v all that they say to be true, what about 
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a man, if he from his direct experience 
can say that he has seen Truth and if he 
finds himself an inheritor of immortal 
bliss? Will he not slowly and gradually 
silence all criticism, disarm all opposition 
and convert all unbelievers? Such was 
the case with Sri Ramakrishna. As he be- 
came invincible with the knowledge of 
Truth — though he was illiterate and 
ignorant and a humble priest — many 
intellectual giants, scoffing atheists, 
hardened worldly people became con- 
verted to what he would say as his 
experience in life. Nay, he lit a fire, 
to borrow his own expression, in which 
innumerable souls could bask to their 
great joy and profit and get a re- 
surrection, as it were. 

If God exist, why is it that people 
do not know Him and how is it that 
there are so many conflicting opinions 
about Him? The answer is easy and 
simple. It is because man docs not 
really want Him. Many shed jugful 
of tears for worldly things, but who 
cares for God? People really do not 
want God ; they want to indulge in talks 
and discussions about Him; and hence 
there is the fight of the intellectual 
gladiators. God is known not through 
the power of the intellect, but through 
the purity of heart and the simplicity of 
faith. Sri Ramakrishna’s life was a 
burning example of the truth of the 
saying : “My child, you need not know 
much in order to please Me. Only love 
Me dearly. Speak to Me, as you would 
talk to your mother, if she had taken 
you in her arms.” 

Sri Ramakrishna showed in his own 
life what amount of earnestness is 
necessary to reailze God. He literally 
lost all ideas about food and drink, 
sleep and rest in his great search for 
God. For many years he could not close 
his eyes. People thought that he had 
actually gone mad and consulted many 
physicians. Afterwards he would say 


that if the threefold intensity — the inten- 
sity of the love of a lover for the be- 
loved, of the mother for her son, of 
the miser for his wealth — be unified and 
directed towards God, in that case only 
He can be realized. Was this utterance 
simply a moral platitude, a mere 
theory ? Well, did not his own life bear 
testimony to the fact that such an in- 
tensity was possible? Lest people be 
scared away by the idea of the extreme 
price that one has to give for the realiza- 
tion of God, he would say : “That 
was necessary for me. You need not do 
so much. It will be enough, if you can 
do only one-sixteenth of what I have 
done.” So true. Why should one sub- 
mit oneself to a teacher, if in the latter 
is not found a dazzling manifestation of 
virtues for which one hankers ? 

But with the exception of a rare few, 
all fight about the bush and do not 
take to the path that will really lead 
to God. And in consequence as they 
meet with failure in spiritual life, they 
complain that Truth cannot be known 
or the existence of anything beyond 
what is perceived by the senses is doubt- 
ful. Sri Ramakrishna nicely described 
the mentality of the people who talk 
glibly about religion. “Well,” he 
would say, “their case is like that of 
the travellers who, on coming into a 
mango grove, spent the whole of their 
time in calculating the number of 
mangoes in the garden and could not 
therefore eat any fruit at all.” The 
pity is, people think themselves clever 
because the majority is on their side, 
and laugh at those who not joining them 
go straight to know Truth. The 
religious teachers and prophets in the 
past showed in their lives and teach- 
ings that God can be realized and also 
how He can be realized. But the world 
forgot all about them or dismissed them 
as mere myths. And in this unbeliev- 
ing age of science God id Hi« infinite 
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mercy showed a clear proof through the 
life of Sri Ramakrishna that He is not 
simply a phantasmagoria, but He really 
exists. 

Ill 

Another difficulty that arises with 
regard to God is, Why should there be 
so many conflicting opinions about 
God? Why should there be different 
religions? There ought to be only one 
religion and only one opinion about the 
Ultimate Truth? There had been in- 
tellectual attempts to reconcile various 
religions and religious ideas, people with 
liberal views and catholic outlook had 
shown examples of toleration for 
opposite views in matters religious ; but 
Sri Ramakrishna through his own re- 
alizations demonstrated that so many 
religions are so many different paths to 
attain the same Reality. He prayed 
to the Mother, after he had been success- 
ful in different religious practices as 
advocated in Hinduism, to show him 
the way how people of other religions 
worshipped Her. And through his in- 
domitable will and burning earnestness 
he quickly got the vision of Truth as 
described in Christianity, Islam, etc. 
Because he directly realized it in life, 
he could so clearly explain why different 
religions existed in the world. He 
would say : As the same water is ex- 
pressed through different words in 
different languages, the same God is 
named differently by different religions ; 
in fact, He is one. With the same sweet 
substance may be made sweetmeats of 
different shapes and forms, but have 
they not the same taste ? Similar is the 
case with religions. Because people do 
not truly know their own religion, they 
quarrel with others regarding the 
question of the nature of God etc., and 
become dogmatic and* fanatic. 

Not before the advent of Sri Rama- 
krishna the world saw such a clear 


demonstration of the truths underlying 
all religions. Many of the prophets who 
had come before, were concerned with 
only one or the other aspect of religion ; 
generally they advocated only one mode 
of Sadhana, a few of them expressed 
their feeling of toleration for other 
religions or attempted to reconcile differ- 
ent aspects of the same religion. But 
none attempted to harmonize all 
religions. Christ said that he had come 
to fulfil and not to destroy and thereby 
approved of the methods of the teachers 
that had been born before. Sri Krishna 
tried to bring about a harmony between 
Karma, Bhakti and Jnana, but it was 
left for Sri Ramakrishna to show that 
not only all the aspects of Hinduism 
are true, but that all religions — 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity, 
Islam, etc., — are true. It was not 
simply an intellectual belief; it was his 
own realization. 

The modern age disfavours dogmatism 
in all fields of thought — in art, history, 
philosophy, science, everywhere. It 
was perhaps necessary to remove 
chances and possibilities of dogmatism 
even in the sphere of religion. Scienti- 
fic theories which have stood the test 
of many centuries are easily set aside; 
things which have for a long time found 
place in history as true are easily 
brushed off ; there is toleration of 
opinions in these fields. People have 
not to undergo any persecution because 
of their opinions, and they have got 
a chance of being listened to with 
sympathy and interest, if they can only 
be cogent and relevant, and show 
sufficient grounds for new modes of 
thought. There was necessity for such 
an attitude even in the field of religion. 
For, if dogmatism persists most tena- 
ciously anywhere, it is in the field of 
religion. There can be found even now 
bigotry and fanaticism in the religious 
world. 
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Though the days of Inquisition are 
over, cases of religious quarrels and 
fights are not absent. Even now can 
be found people who will say that theirs 
is the only true religion and theirs is 
the only path to salvation; and they 
will show intolerance, sometimes border- 
ing on a criminal fault, for the religious 
practices of those who differ from them. 
Sri Ramakrishna’s life has removed all 
chances of dogmatism in matters relat- 
ing to God. He has shown how silly 
it is to limit the conception of God. It 
is only when people are in a low level 
that they see a variety of things. But if 
they rise high up, all varieties merge 
into unity. It is only those who are not 
sufficiently developed in spirituality, 
that quarrel due to fanaticism. But 
when they attain to a higher level, all 
quarrels and conflicts cease for them; 
they find the same Reality everywhere. 

India has been the seat of the largest 
number of religions in the world. And 
in India especially it was necessary to 
prove beyond doubt that all religions 
are true. Sri Ramakrishna’s life was in 
fulfilment o" that demand. Other- 
wise why should an orthodox young 
priest— so very orthodox that on the 
first occasion he refused to partake of 
even the food offered to the Deity, be- 
cause the Temple of Dakshincswar 
belonged to one of a low caste — find 
promptings from within to undergo 
religious practices according to Christia- 
nity as also Islam and that some- 
times even in minute details? Can 
any one imagine how much stength 
of mind was necessary to effect such a 
great change in the outlook of life ? 
But in Sri Ramakrishna’s life it was 
not a matter of any effort — it was done 
without the least endeavour. He was 
simply a tool in the hands of God. 
Perhaps because God wanted to make 
India free from all religious feuds, 
He demonstrated through Sri Rama- 


krishna’s life how all religions could be 
true. It may be said that the real 
seed of peace between the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans and of the means of 
their unification lie in the spiritual 
practice and realization of Sri Rama- 
krishna. For, has he not shown to the 
Hindus, how Islam can be true and 
to the Mahomedans how Hinduism is 
true ? Let us hope that the soldering 
influence of his life will spread more 
and more upon the people of these two 
fighting communities in India. 

IV 

Nowadays among a section of people 
the slogan that Religion is the opium 
of the people has found a great favour, 
and gradually the number of the follow- 
ers of this doctrine is on the increase. 
Religion is said to be the cause of 
manifold evils and as such deliberate 
attempts are being made in some coun- 
tries to suppress religion completely. 
Recent events indicate that political 
revolution is followed by religious per- 
secution. As soon as the people get into 
power after a political upheaval, their 
first attempt is to crush the old religion. 
There might be a good reason for the 
repetition of such things in almost every 
political revolution, but can the world 
dispense altogether with religion ? What 
does the political success in national life 
after all lead to? Does it bring happi- 
ness? Does it bring peace? Arc not 
peace and happiness covetable things 
for human life ? We mean not the 
peace of the grave or the complacency 
of the dull and the inert, but that peace 
which gives opportunity for the growth 
and development of culture and civiliza- 
tion. And we refer to that happiness 
which serves as a further inducement 
to improve the destinies of mankind on 
earth. But what is the present condi- 
tion of the earth ? Does not the present 
world rest on the crator of a volcano, 
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as it were, which may destroy it com- 
pletely at any time? 

People deny God, but accept a Marx 
or a Lenin. There would have been 
some justification for this change of 
attitude, if better condition would have 
been in sight. But as it is, the pro- 
blems of the world are becoming more 
and more complex and the future seems 
to be very, very dark. It is admitted 
by all thoughtful people that within 
the course of the next decade there will 
be a war, which will be far more devas- 
tating in its effect than the last Great 
War. It means that man will make a 
greater manifestation of his beastly 
nature and show to what depth of degra- 
dation he can go. Is it not the out- 
come of denying God and worshipping 
material power ? But the modern world 
seems to be bent on going more and 
more towards self-destruction. 

A leading politician of Bengal once 
said to Sri Ramakrishna; “Sir, religion 
has been the cause of the infinite degra- 
dation of India. Please ask people to 
think a little less of God and more of 
the worldly things.” The Man of God 
at once started up and told the gentle- 
man with a sharp rebuke, “Dare you say 
so? Dare you deny God? How much 
is your strength ? Is it more than that 
of the insects which swarm the flood- 
waters of the Ganges? A tiny insigni- 
ficant creature you are, dare you raise 
yourself to the pedestal of God? If 
thoughts of God cause degradation, 
will those of the worldly things bring 
in progress?” The reason for the 
growth of such opinions is that people 
do not know what real religion is and 
that they have not seen any genuine 
wan of religion. When diamond is 
sought in a blacksmith’s shop or 
medicine in a grocer’s establishment, 
the result is bound to be tragic. It is 
why people have nowadays got a great 
disgust for religion. 


A certain gentleman, who afterwards 
became a great devotee, remarked after 
return from his first visit to Sri Rama- 
krishna, “My very first meeting with 
him has cleared all my doubts about 
religion, which the study of scriptures 
for many, many years could not do.” 
Truly we talk most dogmatically about 
a thing, when we know least about 
it. When we get a perfect knowledge 
of that, we become more discreet in 
our remarks. When we meet with a 
person with whom religion is not a 
matter of theory but of practice and 
realization, we become silenced and no 
longer can we deny the necessity and 
utility of religion. Sri Ramakrishna’s 
life supplied one such example and 
fulfilled the demand of the modern age 
regarding the knowledge of true religion. 

Though religion is essentially an in- 
dividual affair, a relation between man 
and his Maker, yet the religious pro- 
gress of a man should be judged by his 
character. If religion does not improve 
one’s character, it is no religion. Charac- 
ter is the only and the unfailing test as to 
whether a man is growing in religion 
or not. If unselfish love, self-control 
and self-sacrifice are the virtues to be 
coveted by all, what can supply the 
highest examples of them excepting 
religion? In all religious teachers and 
prophets we find that their love has been 
all-embracing— transcending all human 
limits and sometimes covering even the 
kingdom of lower animals. It was the 
universal love of Sri Ramakrishna that 
attracted to him all classes of people — 
good, bad, desirable, undesirable, 
loved or hated by society — and all of 
them would find themselves trans- 
formed by the touch of his personality. 
With Sri Ramakrishna it was not a 
matter of the conquest of flesh or of 
the subjugation of senses, — for they in- 
dicate efforts and bring in the thought of 
fear of a fail— he raised himself to such 
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a height that he was beyond the reach 
of worldly things. Does man find it 
difficult to control his greed for money ? 
Well, here was one who could not stand 
even the touch of a metal : his senses 
withdrew even though unwittingly his 
hands fell upon a coin. Are not such 
persons the salt of the earth ? Are they 
not blessings to humanity? If such is 
the outcome of religion, does this not 
completely set at rest all controversies 
as to the evil effect of religion? Of 
course we mean real religion as opposed 
to hypocrisy or dilettentism in the name 
of religion. 

Sri Ramakrishna was strong and un- 
flinching in his opinion that the only 
goal of human life is to realize God. 
During his later years the only concern 
of his life was to spread this gospel and 
lift up these who came within his influ- 
ence towards God. He was untiring in 
his emphasis that the only way to be 
happy in life is to know God, that the 
love of God brings in a bliss in com- 
parison with which worldly pleasures 
are insipid and tasteless. The more 
we are away from God, the greater 
we suffer. This was not a matter of 


theory with him. His own life was 
an example of the heavenly bliss 
which becomes the possession of one 
who realizes God, and he could 
give that to others who came near 
by. But it is the irony of fate 
that people have generally greater 
attraction for the world than for God. 
Sri Ramakrishna would often say that 
Ravana was afraid of thinking about 
Rama, lest he should thereby lose his 
love for the world. Are we also afraid 
of having God lest our love for the*world 
be lost ? Or what else can be the 
psychology of the modern world regard- 
ing its frantic endeavour to deny God 
and be more and more entangled in 
inextricable troubles ? 

Sri Ramakrishna was born in an 
obscure family of an unknown village. 
Within a few decades of his passing his 
name has spread all over the world. 
Thousands of thirsty souls belonging to 
different continents arc finding peace 
from his life and teachings. And one 
can no doubt hope that he is going 
to be a beacon light to the future 
humanity. To quote his own words : 
When flowers blossom, bees come from 
far and near, from known and unknown 
quarters. 


THE YOGA OF ART 

By James H. Cousins 


Underlying the apparently numer- 
ous phases of activity in the life of 
nature and humanity, there are two 
main directions of movement. In the 
great world of nature they are seen as 
disintegration and integration; in one 
of its special phases as motion centri- 
fugal and centripetal; in man’s parti- 


cular world of conscious activity as 
analysis and synthesis. 

Through whatever phase of life these 
two main movements operate, their 
characteristics are the same ; on the one 
hand, separating, elaborating, scatter- 
ing ; on the other, gathering, co-ordinat- 
ing, simplifying, unifying* Going t0 
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extremes, either movement would, 
theoretically, nullify itself, the one in 
annihilation, the other in inertia, the 
equal bankruptcy of poverty and ple- 
thora. This, however, is apparently not 
the intention of life. # 

Between expansive energy and con- 
tractive substance as we find them in 
life (and leaving aside recent scientific 
formulae which make energy a mode 
of substance, and substance a phase of 
energy), there is a perpetual interplay 
for the purposes of life’s necessity of 
continuity, and a perpetual shifting of 
the point of balance on either side of 
the centre of poise for the purposes of 
life’s pleasure in variety and interest. 
Radha and Krishna, as Vedic thought 
and art have personalized these pro- 
cesses (which is not denying, but fulfill- 
ing, the declaration of Hermetic vision 
that in the cosmos all things are 
persons), dance the dance which keeps 
life alive : but sometimes Krishna, who 
is embodied energy, strays away from 
home (which is round about but not 
exactly on the pole of life); and some- 
times Radha, who is embodied sub- 
stance, remains too sedulously at home ; 
and out of these defections from the 
perfect have arisen th' stories that 
life loves to tell itself for self-edification 
and entertainment, stories of the limi- 
tations wherewith substance and form 
must shackle and manacle energy in 
order to provoke it into dynamic defini- 
tion, and of the struggle and adventure 
of energy towards liberation from its 
limitations. 

The history of humanity is the record 
of this interplay of resistance and re- 
lease; of the process of disintegration 
whose end is death in one or other 
of its many forms, and the circumvent- 
ing of this process by expedients of 
integration for the preservation of 
identity. In group life this integrative 
necessity shows itself, and never so 


urgently and largely as to-day, in 
alliances in trade, in politics, and other- 
wise. The balance of activity has 
oscillated too near the danger-point of 
group-disintegration, and the pull in 
the opposite direction is correspondingly 
emphatic. 

In individual life the preservation 
of identity has, generally speaking, 
evolved no more intelligent technique 
than that of self-assertion and acquisi- 
tiveness, both of which tend to defeat 
their own purposes, since they relate 
the individual to the others on terms 
of separateness and antagonism, which 
reduce the nourishing and continuing 
properties of ideal human association 
as regards both the body and the 
psyche. 

The mediaeval monastic disciplines 
of the Occident sought to establish 
individual identity, and to carry it on 
to kingdom-come ; but their method, 
while it was deep, was narrow. It re- 
sponded to a realization of the possi- 
bility that, if we do not consciously 
align the individual will and action with 
those of the “divinity that shapes our 
ends,” that divinity, which is the law 
behind and within life, will eventually 
end our shapes. But it touched life 
through an expansive emotion cramped 
by a creed. It mistook theological 
formulae, which were means to ends, 
as origins, because they proved effec- 
tive, not seeing that life has an amazing 
knack of utilizing and surviving the 
most peculiar prescriptions from the 
spiritual pharmacopoeia. 

The oriental genius got nearer the 
discovery of a complete technique of 
individual integration. It recognized 
the possibility of emotional disintegra- 
tion; but it did not meet it by mental 
constriction. Neither did it meet the 
trend towards mental disintegration by 
setting up a counter-trend in the emo- 
tional nature of the individual. The 
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wheels of life must revolve in mutual 
reaction for a unifying purpose beyond 
their individual service; but each must 
revolve on its own centre. It is good 
advice to “feel intelligently it is 
equally good advice to “think sensi- 
tively but for the good performance 
of these acts of synthesis (not merely 
the simultaneous exercise of two differ- 
ent functions) both feeling and thinking 
must be cultivated to their finest flower- 
ing, each from its own root and accord- 
ing to its own necessities. 

Out of such realizations of psycholo- 
gical law arose the Yogas of India; 
means to the discarding of non-essen- 
tials to the work in hand; and to the 
attainment of enlargement and inten- 
sity through which the individual 
achieves integration, first within his own 
nature, and last between himself and 
his universe. This is the union which 
is the etymology and purpose of Yoga. 

India evolved numerous systems of 
individual integration (Yoga); but. for 
the purpose of this study we shall 
generalize them as the integration (1) 
of action (Karma-Yoga), (2) of cogni- 
tion (Gnana-Yoga), (3) of emotion 
(Bhakti-Yoga), (4) of volition (Raja- 
Yoga). 


The four main Yogas 



Raja 

Volition 


Gnana 

Cognition 


Bhakli 

Emotion 


Karma 

Action 



In familiar speech these are the dis- 
ciplines of the body, mind, heart and 
will, each turned in upon itself, yet 
affecting the others, not in the time of 
the specific exercise of the Yogic-dis- 
cipline, but in the spontaneous sharing 


of increased capacity in the activities 
of ordinary life. 

It is not within the purpose of thig 
study to set out the technique of these 
means towards individual integration. 
This has beep done in many books, 
original and compiled or translated. 
The Yogas are summarized here as the 
psychological ground-plan of our thesis 
that, in the exercise of the creative 
function in the arts, there is available 
to humanity a most effective Yogic 
agent which, though recognized in the 
Orient, has not yet been fully exercised, 
and in the Occident has hardly been 
recognized at ail. 

The Yogas thus summarized serve the 
four basic functions of the human 
entity. But they do not serve them 
completely. Their intention is, as in- 
tegrating expedients, naturally from 
without to within, and they have been 
drawn behind the out-turned aspects of 
cognition and emotion. Gnana-Yoga is 
contemplative, and only incidentally 
uses the out-turned function of the 
mind. Bhakti-Yoga is devotional, and 
only incidentally uses the out-turned 
emotional function. Yet the mind turn- 
ed outwards in the exercise of observa- 
tion (which is the function of science) 
serves the purpose of the inner light 
which lightens the path of the Will ; 
and the emotions turned outwards in 
creative expression (which is the func- 
tion of the arts) serve the inspiration to 
action which sometimes calls, sometimes 
drives, and always accompanies the 
Will on its explorations in life for 
further illumination to still finer inspira- 
tion. 

Karma-Yoga is concerned with the 
inner aspect of action; that is, with 
action between entities realized as inter- 
acting constituents of a more inclusive 
therefore higher entity than the exter- 
nal individual. Out of the tendency to 
disintegration in external action the 
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Occident evolved the partial Yogas of 
ethics, which seek to control conduct in- 
tellectually, and of morals, which seek 
to control the emotional aspects of con- 
duct. But these expedients can never 
be effective, because they seek to con- 
trol individual action from without in- 
stead of from within, and take their 
authorizations from effects instead of 
from causes. The Oriental genius, how- 
ever, realized also that “ there is no 
Yoga without health,” and evolved the 
preliminary discipline of breath-control 
(Pranayam) as a way to making the 
physical and neural phases of individual 
endowment more capable of responding 
beneficently to the intention of the 
higher discipline of group activity 
(Karma-Yoga). Without such health, 
which systematic rhythmical breathing 
brings about, the intensification of life 
which follows any Yogic discipline may, 
by frustration or distortion, lead to 
disaster. On the other hand, the acces- 
sion of personal power which may come 
from Pranayam is preserved, by the 
restraints of the collective activity of 
Karma-Yoga, from the disintegration 
that would follow the exercise of such 
power for selfish therefore separative 
purposes. 

Now It is precisely because the out- 
turned movement of the cognitive func- 
tion, which is science, has in the 
Occident been denied the natural res- 
traints of its own in-turned movement 
of contemplation, whose historical ex- 
pressions are philosophies, that science, 
for ail its gifts to external life, threatens 
the destruction of human achievement 
if some unforeseen and probably trivial 
impulse suddenly translated present 
international suspicions, jealousies and 
fears into overt action that would bring 
into play the demoniacal agents of 
mutual destruction that science has 
within the last generation conjured out 
°f its witches’ cauldron of hellish inven- 


tion. It is also precisely because the 
out-turned movement of emotion, which 
is creative expression, has been denied 
the restraint of its own in-turned move- 
ment of aspiration, whose expressions 
are the religions, that the Occidental 
arts, in some of their more reprehen- 
sible and popular phases, have threat- 
ened the spiritual destruction of 
humanity by the disintegration of its 
aesthetical consciousness and the degra- 
dation of its capacities for sensitive 
reaction to the level of the self-destruc- 
tive forces of sensuality. To meet this 
double threat there is need for a Yoga 
of science and a Yoga of art. 


SUMMARY OF THE FUNDAMENTAL 
YOGAS 

Including the Yoga of Science and the 
Yoga of Art 


VOLITION 

Illumination 


Inspiration 
(Raja Yoga) 

COGNITION 


EMOTION 

Contempla- 

tion 

(Guana 

Yoga) 

Aspira- 

tion 

(Bhakti 

Yoga) 

Observation 
(Yoga of 
Science) 

Creation 
(Yoga of 
Art) 


ACTION 

Group (Karma 
Yoga) 


Individual 

(Pranayam) 

The dotted lines differentiate the in-turned 
(upper) and out-turned (lower) directions 
of the four human functions. 


We leave the matter of the Yoga of 

science to others. The necessity for 
% 
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circumventing the disintegrating threat 
of modern science is being felt not only 
by the threatened general public but 
by scientists themselves who share in 
the common danger. The recent move- 
ment (September, 1932) in the British 
Association towards co-ordinating 
science and life by developing scientific 
control of scientific destructiveness is 
a sign of awakening awareness of the 
inaptitude of letting the part threaten 
the overthrow of the whole. The suc- 
cess of the movement, if scientific 
orthodoxy permits it to develop, will 
depend on its allegiance to the law of 
integration, which is union or Yoga; 
and this strikes shrewdly at such as- 
pects of science as the anti-Yogic ex- 
ploitation of the animal kingdom for 
the acquisition of knowledge which in 
many cases is useless, and in any case 
has obstructed the true advance of life 
by interposing spurious alleviations of 
false habits of conduct between human- 
ity and the infallible therapeutic and 
prophylactic power of natural living. 

Sixty years ago Nietzsche (“The 
Birth of Tragedy 5 5 1872) observed that 
the whole modern world (by which he 
meant the Occidental world) was 
“entangled in the meshes of Alexan- 
drine culture , 55 that is, “the Socratic 
love of knowledge , 55 and recognized as 
its ideal the theorist equipped with the 
most potent means of knowledge, and 
labouring in the service of science. 
The central doctrine of modern Socra- 
tism, according to Nietzsche, was “the 
redemption of the individual 55 — not, 
unhappily, in the Yogic sense of find- 
ing individual salvation through union 
with society and the cosmos, but in an 
individual exploitation of the universe 
for the purpose of the individual which 
made such redemption the “annihilat- 
ing germ of society . 55 He saw, how- 
ever, in the philosophy of Kant and 
Schopenhauer, what he took to be signs 


of the inauguration in Germany of a 
new culture, similar to that which pro- 
duced the Greek tragedies, a culture 
“uninfluenced by the seductive distrac- 
tions of the sciences , 55 a culture which 
would take a “comprehensive view of 
the world , 55 and produce a generation 
having the will “to live resolutely 55 and 
demanding the “metaphysical com- 
fort 55 of a new art of tragedy. Nietzs- 
che was only half a prophet, for what 
he foresaw as an art of tragedy became 
a life of tragedy for the children of the 
generation which he addressed. 

Nietzsche’s prescription of art as a 
reaction from science was healthy psy- 
chology. In the round, science and 
art are the expressions of two inter- 
acting inter-dependent functions of 
humanity ; science in its phase of 
application becoming an art, but using 
cognitive instead of aesthetical mate- 
rials; art fulfilling itself in expression 
governed by the science of its own 
nature : on the flat they appear as 
nominally separate phenomena, one 
being mainly mental, the other mainly 
emotional, but having a common out- 
turned direction. 


COGNITION EMOTION 


In-turned— 

Philosophy 


In* turned- * 

Religion 


OuPturncd 

— Science 


Out-turned - Art 


Hegel had already (“Philosophy of 
the Fine Arts 55 ) asserted the integrat- 
ing power of the arts, and supremely 
of the inclusive art of the drama : means 
to polarization he called them, which 
was the same as calling them Yogic 
agents, that is, means for focussing 
attention on essentials, and through 
these bringing the individual into con- 
tact with the most worthy and least 
transient elements of life. In this he 



THE YOGA OF ART 


saw deeply irfto reality, for he saw the 
arts' not simply as products or allevia- 
tions of a national psychosis, but as 
powers capable of being applied to the 
elucidation of the truth of life and there- 
fore to the true solution of its problems. 
To know is good, provided knowledge 
be obtained and applied in the Yogic 
spirit, the spirit of union; to under- 
stand is better, for it unifies and can 
anticipate knowledge and so reduce its 
tendency towards disintegration in de- 
tails; to create is best, because it puts 
the creator in art en rapport with the 
creative process in the universe, and by 
participation of like spirit, rather than 
by impartation of understanding or pre- 
sentation of knowledge, makes the crea- 
tive artist a sharer in the main process 
of life, which is creation, and therefore 
in the highest sense an understander of 
its operation and a knower of its inten- 
tion -hence the scership and prophecy 
in the great artists. 

Knowledge and understanding exist 
through the metaphysical sundering of 
the knower and that which is known 
or understood. But creation can only 
he fulfilled through what Rabindranath 
Tagore has called ‘‘creative unity” in 
the volume bearing the same title. In 
the Hegelian sense the creative artist 
becomes one with the universal creative 
process. Nietzsche goes deeper and 
makes the creative artist, in “the act 
of artistic production” (which is a pure 
Yogic exercise), become “identical with 
the Being who, as the sole author and 
spectator of this comedy or art, pre- 
pares a perpetual entertainment for 
himself,” while the artist is at the 
same time a work of art from the hand 
of the Creative Being behind and with- 
in the created universe : “. . . . this 
one thing,” he says, “must above all 
be clear to us, to our humiliation and 
exaltation, that the entire comedy of 
art is not at all performed, say, for our 


betterment and culture, and that we 
are just as little the true authors of this 
art-world : rather we may assume, with 
regard to ourselves, that its true author 
uses us as pictures and artistic projec- 
tions, and that we have our highest 
dignity in our significance as works of 
art — for only as an aesthetic pheno- 
menon is existence and the world eter- 
nally justified ” (“Birth of Tragedy,” 
italics Nietzsche’s). 

In placing the source and purpose of 
creative art beyond the artist and the 
specific art, Nietzsche repeated the 
ancient vision of the seers of India who 
in various stories attribute the origina- 
tion of the arts to Brahma, the Lord 
of Creation. Thus they personified the 
experience of the artist that he, the 
Brahma of his cosmos, can produce, 
within his cosmos, world after world 
which expresses yet does not exhaust, 
singly or in their totality, the energy 
and substance of his own life; and if 
any of his creatures complain at being 
no better than they are, he, their 
creator, can sympathize with them, 
being himself pulled between his own 
perfection and the inescapable imperfec- 
tions of his expression. The creative 
artist knows, not by scholarship but 
by experience, the secret of the struggle 
towards the expression of his own per- 
fection and its perpetual frustration; 
and he does not, as so often does the 
thinker as well as the thoughtle^, 
charge God (whatever that term may 
mean to them) with the blemish of 
suffering or the inconsistency of ugli- 
ness. To ask an assumed perfect Being 
to produce perfection is to ask it to 
reproduce itself, which logically is im- 
possible. By his own analogical ex- 
perience the creative artist knows that 
a perfect Being, producing within the 
area of its own perfection, can only 
produce that which is less than perfect, 
that is to say, imperfect ; yet these im- 
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perfections exist by virtue of their rela- 
tionship to a perfection that forever 
allures and forever eludes them. “To 
attain perfection would be to lose the 
greatest stimulus in life, the stimulus 
of struggle,” said Paderewski to the 
writer of this article. 

Whatever be the code by which the 
lips of the creative artist relate him 
to his fellows along the surface of life, 
his true utterance is his art, the synthe- 
tical therefore symbolical mother- 
tongue of his and every other soul, 
which, like the calligraphy of China 
and Japan, is read from above down- 
wards, sometimes from below upwards, 
and in rare incursions of vision into 
expression, simultaneously both ways. 
The" upper end of the artist’s Jacob’s 
ladder of aesthetical revelation may be 
hidden in clouds or “pinnacled dim in 
the intense inane,” but its foot must 


allow the angels whose "'one wing is 
truth and the other beauty, and whose 
feet are swift in goodness, to step com- 
municably to earth. To the artist his 
ladder of expression may be let down 
from the dim bastions that guard the 
secret of things from those who are 
timid enough to be afraid, of them, 
and so not bold enough to bear the 
responsibility of the secret. To the 
spectator the ladder of art appears to 
rise from the solid ground towards the 
stars : that is to say, true art, great 
art, must of necessity present a tan- 
gible, visible, audible outer semblance 
to the perception of the spectator; but 
it has failed in the highest purpose oi 
art if it has not signalled mysteriously 
beyond itself from spirit to spirit. The 
subject of art must be objective, but 
its object must be subjective. 


(To be concluded) 


THE SEA OF IMMORTALITY 

(A Psalm by Sri Bamakrishna) 

By Eric Hammond 

The Master sang a song of Love Divine; 

A song whose sweetness shall not know decline. 


Dive deep, dive deep, dive deep 
Into the Sea of Seas, 

Dive deep, O Mind, nor creep 
With hesitant, weak knees 
Ou this great ocean’s shore, in fear, 

Plunge thou, and, plunging, dare the dear 
Delight of diving in its crystal clear. 
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Dive deep. Fear not. Plunge thou, 

The Sea of Beauty lies 
Close by thee. Bathe thy brow, 

Thy being. Ope thine eyes 
Undoubting, faithful. Thou shalt see 
A gem, within those waters, on which He 
The God of Love, has set His imag’ry. 


Dive deep ! Let body go 

And heart and soul and all. 

Dive deep, and search and know 
The glory of thy fall, 

Into this sea wherein true wisdom lies; 
Wherein are stored the wondrous mysteries 
Of Life Immortal worshipped by the wise. 


Drink deep this death of death, 

Drink deep this light of light; 

No breaking of life’s breath 

Is here, but love and might, 

Joy everlasting, bliss supreme; no bar 
Between His soul and thine; th’ Eternal Star 
Shall shine within thee, through thee; not afar. 


He speaks from out this sea, 

Hear Him, and realize 
His voice, His wishes ; be 
One with The Lord, and rise 

To wisdom’s height of heights. List thou, and learn 
Of Him. Thine inner heart shall long and yearn 
Like His with flame of fadeless fire to burn.* 


*A corresponding refrain taken from an English Hymn Book: — 

“Till in the Ocean of Thy love 
Wc lose ourselves in Heaven above,” 


8 



SPIRITUALITY COMBINED WITH PRACTICALITY 

By A. N. Sen, Bar-at-Law 


I 

In Swami Vivekananda we find a sub- 
lime combination of spirituality and 
practicality. He was no detached sage 
lost in the contemplation of the Abso- 
lute, nor was he, on the other hand, a 
materialistic philanthropist whose sole 
aim is to improve the physical comforts 
of his fellow men. We all know of his 
tour in America and Europe. Let us 
not in our enthusiasm for and admira- 
tion of his triumphal march through 
those countries lose sight of the real 
object of his visit or of the motive power 
which impelled him to embark upon this 
adventure. For two years before his de- 
parture from India he wandered through 
the length and breadth of his country as 
a Sannyasin without home or any 
material possessions. He saw and ex- 
perienced the poverty and misery of his 
people. His great heart was touched 
and he determined to improve the lot of 
his countrymen. With great practical 
insight he realized that his aim could 
be best achieved by attracting to India 
the wealth and sympathy of the pros- 
perous nations of the West. He, there- 
fore, set out to explore America and 
Europe. He did not go there as a 
beggar however. He had priceless gifts 
to offer in return for the help he asked. 
He took to them the treasures of the 
Vedanta Philosophy and of Indian 
Spirituality. His speeches and dis- 
quisitions on religion provided an intel- 
lectual feast such as America and 
Europe had never enjoyed within recent 
times. Who can say whether America, 
Europe or India has been most benefit- 
ed by this visit ? The West was benefit- 


ed spiritually and the East materially. 
This illustrates what I said about the 
combination of these two elements in 
Vivekananda. 

Again, from Vivekananda’s own 
speeches it is clear that he was not 
striving at merely the material better- 
ment of the people of India. His ulti- 
mate aim was to uplift them spiritual- 
ly. This differentiates him from the 
ordinary economist or philanthropist. 
On the other hand, he was practical 
enough to appreciate that there could 
be no spiritual uplift until material 
miseries and wants were removed. 
He realized the homely words of his 
Master Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, 
“Religion is not for empty bellies.” 
This differentiates him from the intros- 
pective philosophers and sages so com- 
mon in our country whose sole object is 
their personal salvation. This also dis- 
tinguishes him from his contemporary 
theologians and religious reformers 
whose efforts and energies were directed 
mainly towards destroying what they 
considered to be religious abuses and 
whose activities may be styled as mere- 
ly Protestant. Vivekananda’s genius 
transcended mere Protestantism. His 
all-embracing intellect and love accept- 
ed good as well as evil and sublimated 
the latter. 

n 

This brings me to another aspect of 
Vivekananda which has appealed to me 
very strongly. Vivekananda discarded 
the narrow doctrines which characterize 
the teachings of many religious re- 
formers and saints. He did not believe 
in doctrines. He did UQt say that his. 
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religion was good and that other reli- 
gions were bad. He did not even say 
that he had succeeded in extracting all 
the essentials of Salvation from the 
different religions of the world. His 
philosophy was far wider — he accepted 
everything and in everything he saw 
God. He realized that religious prac- 
tices and rites must vary at different 
times and in different climes. He 
realized that each type of the human 
race required its own peculiar form of 
worship. He saw that to offer 
abstract theological dogmas to a cer- 
tain type of mind would jresult in dry- 
ing up the mystic fountains of religious 
energy. He wished to preserve and 
harmonize all religious practices. His 
aim was to help all sections of the 
human race, however high or low, in the 
scale of spiritual and intellectual evo- 
lution, to grow and develop to their full 
stature according to their own proper 
nature. This is what he said in one of 
his speeches in America : — 

“May He who is the Brahman of the 
Hindus, the Ahura Mazda of the 
Zoroastrians, the Buddha of the Bud- 
dhists, the Jehovah of the Jews, the 
Father is Heaven of the Christians, give 
strength to you .... The Christian is 
not to become a Hindu or a Buddhist, 
nor a Hindu or a Buddhist to become a 
Christian. But each must assimilate 
the spirit of the others and yet preserve 
his individuality and grow according to 
his own law of growth. . . . The Parlia- 
ment of Religions . • .has proved . • . 
that holiness, pusity and charity are not 
the exclusive possessions of any church 
in the world, and that every system has 
produced men and women of the most 
exalted character . . . Upon the ban- 
ner of every religion will soon be written 
in spite of . . . resistance : ‘Help and 
not Fight,* ‘Assimilation and not Des- 
truction ,* ‘Harmony and Peace and not 
Dissension.* ** 


Akin to this religious conception of his 
was Vivekananda’s great toleration in 
other matters. It is said that as a 
youth he was an unsympathetic and un- 
compromising fanatic. As he developed, 
his prejudices disappeared ; he saw that 
no sharp line of division could be made 
between the good and the wicked. He 
found that there were spiritual treasures 
to be had among sinners also. Finally 
he saw God in everything, in the afflict- 
ed, in the poor and in the wicked. His 
great and courageous spirit is illustrated 
in his utterances : “May I be born and 
reborn again and suffer a thousand 
miseries if only I am able to worship 
the only God in whom I believe, the 
sum total of all souls, and above all, 
my God the wicked, my God the afflict- 
ed, my God the poor of all races !** 

Ill 

To one who has even a faint knowl- 
edge of Vivekananda’s life and teach- 
ings one thing stands out pre-eminently 
in the character of this great man. It 
is his passionate desire to serve man- 
kind. In all his utterances one traces 
this passion for service. Vivekananda 
died a comparatively young man, but 
in short space of time he accom- 
plished what would otherwise have 
taken generations of endeavour. * He 
planted the seed of social service in 
Bengal and from that seed has sprung 
the numerous organizations which we 
now see all over India. There are many 
benevolent institutions all over the 
world. The spirit of service is by no 
means confined to India or any one 
country — indeed we see that charitable 
institutions are managed better and 
organized on a larger scale in Western 
countries. But there is one very dis- 
tinguishing feature in the charity which 
Vivekananda preached. He desired to 
serve not in a spirit of patronizing bene- 
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volence but in a spirit of gratitude and 
thankfulness. He asks those whom he 
wants to dedicate their lives for service 
not to think that they are conferring 
benefits upon the poor. He asks them to 
realize that service is a privilege to him 
who serves. His idea of service is akin 
to that of worship. He says that you 
should serve the poor not as their bene- 
factor. but as their worshipper. To him 
the poor represents God : he worships 
them as Daridra Nurayan. This, indeed, 
is the highest conception of charity — a 
charity cleansed of self-satisfaction and 
of the selfish hope of reward. This self- 
abnegation which Vivekananda preuch- 
ed gives one a glimmering idea of the 
greater self-abnegation which would 
lead to Nirvan where all sellish desire 
shall cease. The term is a much malign- 
ed one. By certain philosophers of the 
West it is taken to mean total anni- 
hilation. To me it has no such mean- 
ing. To me it seems to mean the elimi- 
nation of all that is selfish, all that is 
inessential in us until we merge into the 
Great Essential. I hope I am not wrong 
when I say that this spirit of service 
which Vivekananda exemplified in his 
life is the greatest thing which we can 
learn from him. It is the only thing 
which can save our nation. It is the 
only thing which will raise us to our full 
stature. Once we appreciate and assi- 
milate the idea of service which Viveka- 
nanda preached, other things will fol- 
low. We know of the great love which 
Vivekananda had for the poor Santhals 
and other backward races. The more 
backward and ignorant they were, the 
greater was the love which they evoked 
in him. Through love he realized that a 
nation can only be strong and great 
when the masses are uplifted and not 
till then. 

This leads me to the topic of the day, 
namely, untouchability. The present 
movement against untouchability is not 


a new one. The great mind of Viveka- 
nanda was touched by the social 
cruelties which he saw amongst us. It 
is said that Ramakrishna once declared : 

“The day when Naren comes in con- 
tact with suffering and misery the pride 
of his character will melt into a mood of 
infinite compassion. His strong faith in 
himself will be an instrument to re- 
establish in discouraged souls the con- 
fidence and faith they have lost.” 

In no unmistakable terms Viveka- 
nanda preached against don’t-touchism 
or untouchability. To him the Brahmin 
and the Parish were the same. With 
great practical insight he said : “If the 
Brahmin lias more aptitude for learning 
on the ground of heredity than the 
Pariah, spend no more money on the 
Brahmin’s education, but spend all on 
the Pariah. Give to the weak, for there 
all the gift is needed. If the Brahmin 
is born clever, he can educate himself 
without help. This is justice and 
reason as I understand it.” 

IV 

He realized that what our country 
needs is real, strong and self-reliant 
men. He denounced everything which 
tended to humiliate man and dwarf his 
development. Here, again, we see that 
combination of spirituality and practical 
insight which I mentioned in the begin- 
ning of my speech. We see that Viveka- 
nanda was not satisfied merely with 
instilling his ideas of Godhead into the 
people. He wanted first to improve 
the lot of the masses so that later on 
they would be able to appreciate his 
gospel. In this connection I wish to 
give an anecdote of what occurred a few 
days back. * I went to a certain exhibi- 
tion and in one of the stalls there was 
ranged a tableau of a doctor operating 
upon the arm of a patient. There were 
sores on the* arm. The father of the 
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patient was shown as sitting there and 
asking the doctor not to use the knife* 
The man, who was explaining the mean- 
ing of this tableau to me, so far as I 
understood him, said : “This tableau 
illustrates the activities of our Order. 
The father of the patient is asking the 
doctor to put soothing ointments upon 
the sores of his son. The doctor sees 
that ointment won’t do and that the 
root of the evil must be eradicated. 
He, therefore, operates on the arm and 
the son is cured.” My guide then took 
me to the next stall where the boy was 
shown perfectly healthy and indulging 
in manly exercises. Then my guide 
said : — “Our Order does not believe in 
spending its energies on other things. 
We strive at giving religious instruction 
only and by doing so we get at the root 
of all evil. This is what distinguishes 
our organizations from others.” With 
great respect to my guide I was not able 
to agree with him. As a race we are 
extremely clever in arguing with the aid 
of metaphors, but, as we all know, 
these arguments are usually fallacious. 
In spite of this I propose to meet the 
argument of my guide by elaborating 
the metaphor. If a patient is to be 
operated upon, the first thing that the 
doctor has to see is whether the patient 
is fit to stand the operation. It is well- 
known amongst us all that if the body 
is too frail or if the heart is weak, good 
surgeons will not operate. They will 
first strengthen the patient and tone up 
his system and thereafter they will 
operate. Vivekananda was, in my opi- 
nion, a better surgeon. He believed 
in toning up and strengthening the 
system of his fellow creatures so that 
they might be able to benefit from the 
operation which they would later on be 
called upon to undergo. If the method 
proposed by my guide were to be too 
strictly followed, the operation would 
be successful but the patient would die. 

7 


I cannot, however, bring my speech 
to a close without a reference to the 
great Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. We 
have read and heard a great deal about 
the stupendous energy and ability of 
Vivekananda. We know that he was 
called the dynamic monk. In doing 
honour to him to-day, we should also 
remember his great preceptor, Rama- 
krishna. I hope I shall offend nobody 
if 1 say that the great energy and vigour 
of Vivekananda was in no small measure 
drawn from the limitless and serene 
store of power which Ramakrishna 
possessed. The great love and devotion 
of Paramahamsa seems to me to have 
been translated into action in Viveka- 
nanda. Ramakrishna is the great 
reservoir and Vivekananda the cleansing 
and life-giving stream which flows from 
it. 

In doing honour to Vivekananda to- 
day, let us not remain satisfied by mere- 
ly praising him. Let us remember 
what he strove for, namely, the better- 
ment of his people. Let us remember 
his scathing condemnation of the cruel 
customs which have relegated millions 
of our fellow beings to a condition of 
life worse than that of beasts. Let us 
remember that by lowering and degrad- 
ing large groups of men and increasing 
the gulf between them and us we are not 
raising ourselves. Climb if you wish, 
raise yourselves high if you can, but do 
not delude yourselves into thinking that 
you have risen because you have suc- 
ceeded in pushing others down. 

Let us cultivate in ourselves a love for 
all, especially for the weak and down- 
trodden. Let us sensitize our hearts so 
that the sufferings and sorrows of our 
fellow beings will leave an impression 
thereon. Let us strive to remove the 
barrier which thoughtlessness, selfishrifeift* 
and affluence have raised between us 
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and our less fortunate brethren — a 
barrier which has shut out the sunshine 
and warmth of love and sympathy from 


us and made us like Unto the pale colour- 
less. fungoid growths which thrive in 
the dark and the cold. 


THE SIKH PRAYER 

By Prop. Teja Singh, M.A. 

Ode to the Deity 1 by the Tenth King : — 

1. Having first remembered the God x\lmighty, think of Guru Nanak; 

2. Then of Angad Guru and Amar Das and Ram Das ; may they help Us ! 

8. . Remember Arjun, Hargovind and the holy Hari Rai. 

4. Let us think of the holy Hari Krishan, whose sight dispels all Sorrow. 

5. Let us remember Teg Bahadur, and the nine treasures 2 * shall come 
hastening, to our homes. 

6. May they all assist us everywhere ! 

7. May the Tenth King, the holy Guru Gobind Singh, the lord of hosts 
and protector of the faith, assist us everywhere ! 

8. Turn your thoughts, O Khaisa to the teachings of Guru Granth Sahib, 
and call on God ! 

3 (Wonderful Lord !) 

U. 4 The five Loved Ones, the Master’s four sons, 5 the forty Saved Onq£* 

1 This heading belongs to the first six lines only, which are taken from the beginning 
of Bhagaut-ki-V ar by Guru Gobind Singh, who was called the Tenth King. 

The piece is in praise of Bhagauti or God, and not Goddess Durga, as some suppose. 
In Guru Granth Sahib, wherever the word Bhagauti occurs, it means God or His Wor- 
shipper or dancer. In this Var Bhagavti is described as the creator of Durga , Brahma, 
Vishnu, Shiva, Rama, Krishan, etc. It could not be Durga, therefore. In the story of 
Chandi the Goddess is not once named Bhagavti. In the writings of Guru Gobind Singh, 
the word Bhagavti means sword or God, and God is often addressed as sword. 

Guru Gobind Singh is very clear against the worship of gods and goddesses. He 
says, “I do not worship any creature. 1 worship only the Creator.” — Hazure-de-Shahad. 

“I do not propitiate Ganesli ; 

I never meditate on Krisan or Vishan ; 

* I have heard of them, but I know them not ; 

It is only God’s feet I love. ’’—Krishna Avtar . 

a Untold wealth or prosperity. In the Hindu scriptures these treasures are specifically 
mentioned. 

* The parenthetical exclamations of Wahiguru or wonderful Lord. These are res- 
ponses made by the audience in moments of religious fervour, when each item of the 
past experiences is brought home to them, when the examples of their brave ancestors 
are recounted one by one before them. 

4 The five beloved ones: — 

Bhais Daya Singh, Dharam Singh, Ilimmat Singh, Muhkam Singh, and Sahib 
Sffigh, who bed offered themselves when Guru Gobind Singh, in a big meeting at KeAhgarh, 

demanded their lives. They were the first to be baptised as the Khaisa. The Guru 
. -himself received baptism from them. 
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.and other righteous, steadfast 7 and long-suffering 8 
and qalTcur God ! 


souls : think of their deeds 
(Wonderful Lord l) 


* 10. * ’Those men and women who, keeping in the Name in their hearts, 

ahare^ 10 their earnings with others ; who plied the sword and practised charity ; 
who saw others^ faults, but overlooked them : think of their deeds and call 


off God ! 


(Wonderful Lord !) - 


11. Those who for their religion allowed themselves to be 11 cut away limb 


6 Guru Gobind Singh’s children : Babas Ajit Singh and Jujhar Singh, who were 
killed in> the battle of Chamkaur; and Babas Fateh Singh and Zorawar Singh, who were 
put to death by the order of the Governor of Sirhind. They were buried alive under the 
f foundations pf a wall. 

* When Guru Gobind Singh was besieged in Anandpur in 1701, and the provisions 
had run short, forty of his Sikhs deserted him and went away to their villages. When 
they reached home, their women made them repent, and they came back under the 
leadership of a woman named Mai Bhago. The Guru by that time had come out of 
)jf Anai^dpur and was at Muktsar. These forty came without his knowledge and fought 
with his enemies until all of them were killed. A dying Sikh was visited by the Guru, 
who at his request not only forgave the deserters, but honoured them with the title of 
the Saved Ones. 

I Steadfast, like Bhai Bhikhari of Gujrat, who stoically took pleasure and pain 
alike, and whose mind remained fixed in God’s love during the marriage of his son as 
well as at son’s death, which occurred soon after. 

* Long-suffering, like Bhai Manjh, whose patient service in the days of Guru Arjun 

is known to every Sikh. Bibi Bhani and Bhai Jetha’s service was also of the same 

kind. In the time of Guru Arjun the conscientious daughter of Patti’s Magistrate did 

her duty^by her leper husband even under most trying circumstances. 

* Those are instances of goodness practised in the ordinary circumstances of life. 
In the n&ct two lines the examples are of a more heroic character. 

10 Shared their earnings, like Bhai Taru Singh. He lived in Poola, a village in the 

Manjha tract. He was a young man of twenty-five, very pious and devoted to the 

service of the Sikhs, whom the iron rule of the Governor of Lahore had driven into the 
forest. Bhai Taru Singh cultivated his fields, and whatever was produced he offered 
to his exiled brethren. This was considered treason. Bhai Taru Singh was betrayed 
by one Har Bhagat, the follower of Akil Das Naranjani of Jandiala. He was brought 
to Lahore (1750 A.D.) and was asked to embrace Islam or die on the wheel. He accepted 
the latter rather than allow his hair to be shaved. He suffered his tortures to hew off 
his scalp. 

II Cut away limb by limb, like Bhai Mani Singh. He was the most learned man of 
his time. He had received baptism from the tenth Guru’s own hands. When quarrels 
arose between the true Sikhs, called the Tat Khalsa, and the Bandei Khalsa, he was 
sent by the widow of Guru Gobind Singh to take charge of the Golden Temple. At that 
time persecution of the Sikhs was going on, and in the neighbourhood of Amritsar 
soldiers were picketed to. prevent the Sikhs from visiting the temple. Bhai Mani Singh, 
who was held in great esteem by the Mohammedan officials of Amritsar, applied for leave 
to hold the Diwali fair in Amritsar. The matter being referred to Lahore, the permission 
was granted on the condition that Bhai Mani Singh should pay Rs. 5,000 after the fair. 

Bh*i $ Jani Singh invited Sikhs from far and near in 1738. But the Governor of 
Lahorelfent a force to Amritsar under the pretext of keeping order during the fair, but 
really, it was designed to fall upon the approaching Sikhs and destroy them all. The 
Sikhs were apprised of the trap and the fair was not held. Bhai Mani Singh was arrested 
fd* not^paying the fixed sum and was condemned to death. He was offered the usual 
alternative of Islam. But he stoutly refused to barter his religion. His body was cut 
to pieces limb by limb. 
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by limb, had their 12 scalps scraped off, were “broken on the wheel, were “sawn, 
or flayed alive : think of their sweet resignation and call on God ! ” + 

- * (Wonderful Lord !) 

12. Those who, to purge the temples 'of the long-standing evils, suffered A 
themselves to be “ruthlessly beaten or imprisoned, to be shdt, cut up, or lpurnt 
alive with kerosine oil, but did not make any resistance or utter "even a sigk 
of complaint : think of their patient faith and call on -God ! ; * 

(Wonderful Lord !) 

18. Think of all different temples, 16 thrones of religious authority and other 
places hallowed by the touch of the Guru's feet, and call on God ! 

(Wonderful Lord !) 

14. Now the “whole Khalsa offers his prayer. 

15. Let the whole Khalsa bring to his mind the “Name of the wonderful 
Lord; 

16. And as he thinks of Him, may he feel completely blessed. 

17. “May God's protection and grace extend to all the bodies of the Khalsa 
wherever they are. 

12 Scalps scraped off, as was done in the case of Bhai Taru Singh. 

12 Broken on the wheel. A Sikh boy named Shahbaz Sing used to read in a 
Mohammedan school under a Qazi, who wanted to convert him. The boy refused. Then 
it was tried to put pressure on him through his father named Bliai Subeg Singh. But he 
too refused. Both father and son were broken on the wheel. This was in 1743. 

14 Bhai Mati Das was sawn alive at the same time when Guru Teg Bahadur was 
martyred (1675). 

15 Ruthlessly beaten, as at Guru-ka-bagh in 1922. To be shot etc., like Bhai Lachh- 
man Singh, Dalip Singh and about 180 other Sikhs who were martyred at Nankana in 
the year 1921. 

18 They are four temples, from where religious edicts, called Hukamnamas, aire issued 
to the Sikh community, whenever the interpretation of a doctrine or rule of conduct is 
in question. The first throne , called the Akal Takht, is situated opposite to the main 
gate of the Golden Temple at Amritsar. The 2nd is at Patna, where Guru Gobind Singh 
was born. The third called Keshgarh , is at Anandpur where the first ceremony of the 
Sikh baptism was held by Guru Gobind Singh. And the fourth, called Hazur Sahib, 
Nader in Hyderabad (Deccan) where Guru Gobind Singh died. 

Of these the Akal Takht is the most important. It was built in 1609 by Guru 
Hargovind, .the sixth Guru, who used to receive his Sikhs here and discuss with them 
important matters connected with the welfare of the community. It was here that he 
put on the sword symbolising a new phase in the development of the Sikh character. 

It was here that the weak and the oppressed came from far and near to seek help against 
tyranny and oppression. Once a Brahmin of Kasur came and laid his complaint before 
the assembled Khalsa that his bride had been taken away from him by the local Nawab. 
The Sikhs stood up and vowed that they would not take rest until they had restored 
the Brahmin's wife to him. And they did it. It was also here that later on by a resolu- 
tion of the Khalsa even Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the Lion of the Punjab, was condemned 
and punished for an un-Sikh-like act. 

17 The whole Khalsa. From this line up to line 25 the prayer is addressed on behalf 
of the whole community, and the blessings invited are general, concerning thePanth as 
a whole. From line 26 onwards the prayer is from a particular congregation afid the 
gifts demanded are of immediate concern. 

11 The word Name, as explained in the author's translation of the Japji, page 71, 
means God's attributes, His bounties, His mercies from which we know Him.' * 

u This reminds us of the time when the Sikks were persecuted and could not reside 
in towns or cities. They moved about by batches in deserts and forests, and they used to 
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18. May the Lord’s glory be fulfilled, and His dispensation prevail. 

19. 20 May victory attend our Charity and our Arms. 

20. May God’s sword help us. 

‘ 21. May the Khalsa always triumph. 

22. May the Sikh 21 choirs, banners, 22 mansions abide for ever and ever. 

28. The kingdom of justice come ! 

24. May the Sikhs be united in love. 

25. May the hearts of the Sikhs be humble, but their wisdom exalted, — 
their wisdom in the keeping of the Lord. O Khalsa, say the Lord is wonderful. 

(Wonderful Lord !) 

20. O true King ! O loved F athcr ! in these ambrosial hours of the morn 
wc have sung Thy sweet hymns, heard Thy life-giving Word, and have dis- 
course on thy manifold blessings. May these things find a loving place in our 
hearts and serve to draw our souls towards Thee. 

27. Save us, O Father, from lust, wrath, greed, worldly attachment and 
pride; and keep us always attached to Thy feet. 

28. Grant to Thy Sikhs the gift of Sikhism, the gift of Thy Name, the 
gift of faith, the gift of confidence in Thee, and the gift of reading and under- 
standing Thy holy Word. 

29. O kind Father, loving Father, through Thy mercy we have spent the 
night in peace and happiness ; may Thy grace extend to our labours of the day, 
too, so that we may, according to Thy will, do what is right. 

30. Give us light, give us understanding, so that we may know what 
pleaseth Thee. 

81. We offer this prayer in Thy presence, O wonderful Lord : 

32. Forgive us our sins. Help us in keeping ourselves pure. 

33. Bring us into the fellowship of only those men of love, in whose 
company we may remember Thy Name. 

34. Through Nanak may Thy Name for ever be on the increase. 

85. And may all men prosper by Thy grace. 

The Khalsa belor.gs to the wonderful Lord , who is always victorious . 


think of the different scattered*assoeiations of the Sikhs and to bless them wherever they 
were. 

80 The Sikhs were to follow the stern profession of punishing the wrong-doers, but 
they never lost sight of the accompanying virtue of Charity. The sword and the kettle 
(in which they cooked food for distribution) always went together. 

21 The choirs are the singing parties that go round the Temple in Amritsar at night 
singing hymns in beautiful old tunes. This practice comes down from the time of 
Guru Hargovind (1595-1045). 

82 Mansions are the rest-houses built round the Golden Temple by different Sikh 
chiefs or heads of missals for the accommodation of pilgrims. 


NOTE ON SIKH PRAYER 

The Sikh’s conception of God is 
personal. He moves in Him like a fish^n 
the water, and lives with Him like a 


wife and her husband. He is in con- 
stant communion with Ilim through 
prayer. Therefore prayer is much used 
in Sikhism. The Scripture consists 
chiefly of prayers. No ceremony, 
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whether religious or secular, is complete 
without prayer. 23 Nay, most of the cere- 
monies and rituals contain nothing else. 
Before going on journey, or opening a 
shop or occupying a new house, the 
Sikh opens the Holy Book and asks 
God’s blessing. Often, time and means 
permitting, he also arranges for the 
singing of hymns of thankfulness. But 
he will never omit a short prayer, 
which even the poorest can afford. 

No priest is required to address it. 
Anybody, man or woman, old or young, 
can lead in prayer. Even a boy or 
girl may be seen conducting the morn- 
ing or even service and leading in prayer 
a big congregation composed of the 
most learned and advanced in age. This 
is purposely encouraged, so that every- 
body may learn to shoulder his respon- 
sibilities without the help of a priestly 
class. 

The prayer varies in size and con- 
tents. Sometimes only a few words will 
do. A man starting on horseback, with 
one foot in the stirrup, may mutter to 
himself : “O Lord of the Plume ! help 
Thy humble servant.” Or a few lines 
may be quoted from the Scripture by way 
of saying Grace before or after dinner. 

In these pages, however, we have 
introduced the reader to the standard 
prayer of the Sikhs. 

As a piece of composition it is one of 
the rarities of literature. It is not the 
work of any one man or any one time. 
The whole Sikh nation has been at it 
for centuries. The custom of offering 
payers must have begun with the rise 
of Sikhism; but by the time of Guru 
Hargovind, the fifth sucessor of Guru 
Nanak, when places of worship had 
been organized and a definite book of 
faith had been installed in them, it 
became an established rule to gather 
together for the purpose of praying 

iJ “If we want to do anything, let us 
address God about it.”— (Far Sri Rag IF.). 


in congregations. According to the 
Dabhtan-i-Mazahib, when anybody 
wanted gift from heaven he would come 
to such an assembly of Sikhs and ask 
them to pray for him. Even the Guru 
asked his Sikhs to pray for him. 
Familiar expressions of prayer began to 
accumulate, until by the time of Guru 
Gobind Singh a definite form was given 
to it. 

As it now stands, it can be divided 
into 8 parts. (1) Six lines of verse by 
Guru Gobind Singh, involving God and 
the first nine Gurus. 

(2) From line 7 to line 25, rhythmic 
prose, composed by generations of 
Sikhs, as the events of their history 
went on leaving their impressions on 
their minds. The community has not 
even now abdicated its right of mould- 
ing this part of the prayer. It can refer 
in any suitable terms to the present-day 
difficulties and sorrows of the Panth, 
e.g., in connection with the wearing of 
Kirpans and the reforming of temples. 

(8) The Prayer proper, the composi- 
tion of which, except a few words here 
and there is completely at the disposal 
of the praying man. 

The first seven and the last two lines 
can in no case be altered or omitted. 
In all other lines changes can be made. 
We can shorten, omit, add to, or do 
anything with them. 

Though everybody is required to be 
able to lead in prayer, everybody can- 
not be expected to be original and to 
express himself in a correct, concise and 
moving manner in assemblies. There- 
fore it is provided that the man address- 
ing prayer should ’begin with a 
recitation and get more and more free 
as he proceeds. After the compositions 
of the Guru and the Community, he 
gets the chance to try his free hand in 
expressing his bosom thoughts or the 
conjectured ideas of the whole congre- 
gation. It is so helpful, so educative. 
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The prayer is communal, not only in 
composition of its language, but also in 
the nature of its subject matter. The 
Sikh, while addressing it, is made to 
realize that he is a part of the corporate 
body, called the Panth or the Khalsa, 
whose past and present history is re- 
counted with all its sacrifices, successes, 
glories and needs. In order to under- 
stand why so much of the Prayer is 
taken up with historical details, we 
must consider the meaning of the Sikh 
Prayer. 

The Gurus were very careful in the 
imparting of their teaching. They did 
not deliver lectures or write books and 
leave them to be understood by their 
Sikhs. They took as much care in the 
preparation of the disciple as of the 
lesson itself. They wanted to see that 
what they gave was capable of being 
digested and assimilated by him. 
Therefore the teaching was in the dis- 
ciple’s own vernacular, and was given 
in the form of a song or discourse. 
Further, it was not delivered at once or 
in one life. The Gurus took in hand 
the training of a nation, and each one 
of them at a time gave as much in- 
struction as was needful, passing it on 
to the next Guru when the work of one 
generation was complete- In this way 
the whole course of training extended 
over ten generations. 

In other ways, too, the Gurus saw 
to it that no effect of their teaching was 
lost upon the disciple. The different 
morning and evening services were fixed 
according to the mood or the atmos- 
phere of the time. The philosophical 
Japji (or the Meditations of Guru 
Nanak) is to be read in the morning, 
and the Kirtan SohUa , which breathes 
the spirit of calmness and resignation, is 
fixed for the sleeping time. If we look 
into the nature of the compositions, we 
shall find that the difference is just 
suited to the difference between our in- 


ward mood of the morning and that of 
the evening. The passions, which are 
dominant in the evening, in the morn- 
ing leave the field for the contemplative 
part of the soul. The mind has been 
tranquilized by the calm sleep and is 
nearer heaven. It is quite fresh and 
clear, and can dwell on the difficult pro- 
blems of human life discussed in the 
Japji. Our whole being, irritated and 
overstrung by the nervous excitement of 
the day, arrives in the night at the cul- 
minating point of its human vitality; 
and as we sit in the bed preparing for 
sleep, we can no longer bear the strain 
of hard thinking. Therefore a short and 
musical piece is all that has to be recited 
before we give ourselves up to sleep. 
The thoughts contained in the poem 
arc further made easy by being woven 
in the form of imaginative figures. Our 
imagination just at that time being 
very active, the abstract ideas are pre- 
sented to us clothed in images. See 
how that difficult idea of the oneness of 
God amidst the diversity of His mani- 
festations is made clear to us being 
compared to the oneness of the sun 
in spite of the divisions of time and 
season. Look at the figure of the proud 
man lamed by the thorn of pride. Look 
at the figure of the bride approaching 
the door of her spouse, while the oil 
is being poured on it by the friends of 
the family. It is really the human 
soul yearning to meet God after waiting 
day and night to receive a call from 
Him. Again how beautifully the diversi- 
ty of God’s presence, diffused in the face 
of Nature, is presented in the form of 
the stars and planets moving round the 
altar of God to perform Arati. We have 
given instances long enough to show 
how the Gurus have taken pains to suit 
their teaching to the mood of the dis- 
ciple’s mind. 

In the case of the Prayer, too, the 
same care has been taken. The Sikh has 
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to bring himself into a prayerful mood 
before he addresses himself to his God. 
When we actually pray, we stand face 
to face with God. But before we enter 
into the innermost tabernacle of God 
and reach that consummation, we have 
much to traverse the ground of moral 
struggle and spiritual preparation. We 
have to realize what the communion 
with God has meant for those who have 
loved Him; what sufferings and sacri- 
fices they had to undergo to be able to 
see His face. We have to refresh 
ourselves with the sweet faith of those 
immortals, and fortify our minds with 
their patient strength and resignation. 

Prayer does not mean a mere psycho- 
logical union with God and an un- 
disturbed rest in Him. It means an 
active yearning of the soul to feel one 
with God, who is always active, who 
is always patient, who is always hope- 
ful. Prayer should, therefore, refresh 
our spirit and make us ready to do 
God’s will. This can be done, if we 
first commune ourselves with God 
revealed in History, and reverently 
watch the organic growth of Divinity 
in mankind. To do this we have to feel 
ourselves a part of that congregation of 
God-like beings who represent the best 
in man. We should steep ourselves in 
the association of those in whose com- 
pany we feel the presence of God. (Cf. 
line 33). 

The Sikh Prayer was composed from 
this point of view. It begins with an 
invocation to God, and then different 
souls are invoked in the order of preced- 
ence. The highest ideal of godliness, 
according to the Sikhs, was realized in 
Guru Nanak and his nine successors. 
Therefore they are mentioned next. 
Then the five Loved Ones, who for their 
sacrifice were invested with collective 
Guruship by the last Guru; then the 
Guru’s sons, who bravely met martyr- 


dom and, though young, kept the brave 
tradition of their forefathers ; then other 
great men and women, who wore arms 
and practised charity, and in the face 
of unspeakable suffering kept their faith 
unsullied. This part of the Prayer is the 
work of the whole Community, past and 
present, and is most vigorous in style 
and language. 

How many hearts in these long 
centuries it has soothed in affliction and 
made brave in difficulties ! It bears 
the stamp of all that is best and most 
moving in Sikhism. It is the crystal- 
lization of our nation’s history. It is 
a living monument of our greatness, 
which generation after generttion of 
the Sikhs will repeat to themrelves to 
keep alive the old fire in their midst. 

After bringing before their vi^on the 
mighty deeds of their forefathers,' they 
think of their present condition, their 
temples, their associations, their 'choirs 
moving nightly round the Qblden 
Temple, their banners, their mansions, 
which remind them of their past glory, 
and call blessings on them. 

Then begins the Prayer proper. Here 
one is quite free to express oneself. In 
the last but one line the Sikh prays for 
the advancement of his religion to 
promote the knowledge of God among 
men ; but this missionary work is to be 
carried on with due regard to others’ 
rights and sentiments. For, in the 
next line he prays for the good of every- 
body, without distinction of caste or 
creed. 

This Prayer comes down from the 
days of the conflict with Mohammedans, 
in which the Sikhs suffered martyrdoms 
that are enumerated in it. Yet no- 
where is shown any sign of bitterness 
or revenge. There is no reproach or 
curse on the enemy, only the sufferings 
are enumerated, which ate taken as 
sacrifices made by the Community. 



THE INFLUENCE OF RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA 
ON GIRISH CHANDRA’S DRAMAS 

By Hemendba Nath Das Gupta 


The greatest alchemy in Girish’s life 
that turned dross into gold was the 
influence of his great Master, Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa. 

A student of Girish, nay, of Bengali 
drama, will miss much if he fails to take 
into account the great influence that 
Paramahamsa Deva exercised over 
Girish’s life and through him upon the 
Bengali Stage at large. It is the master- 
key that unlocks the mysteries of the 
deep religious tone of the mature plays 
of the great dramatist. 

The story of Girish’s conversion reads 
like a tale of romance, least expected, 
but interesting to the highest degree. 

But at the very outset we should make 
our position clear. It must be borne 
in mind that Girish Chandra Ghosh was 
an artist first and anything else next. 
What he attained in the fullest con- 
viction of a poet, finds readier ad- 
mission to our heart and possesses 
as intrinsic value of its own, apart 
from anything else. Philosophy and 
religon must yield to the supreme 
urge of poetry, which is ever associated 
with beauty, joy and truth. Again, 
Girish was not a mere dilettante in art, 
and he seldom liked to play coquettish 
with his imagination and art. There is 
an air of reality even about the most 
weird productions from his pen. Hence 
a mere sentimentalist, in many places, 
finds him disappointing, nay, even 
prosaic to a^tfgree. But this vein of 
stern reality, ^e believe, was mostly due 
t° the serious view he took about the 
high mission of human life and the great 


spiritual goal which every human being 
is to attain. Besides being a poet, Girish 
was a great moral thinker of his time. 
This aspect of course lay hidden from 
the public view, but his dramas bear 
eloquent testimony to it. 

The audience of his time saw the 
dramatist, returned from the play de- 
lighted and bewitched by his supreme 
art, and dismissed the man altogether 
from their mind. To the Bengalees of 
the present day, Girish is a superb 
dramatist, a consummate artist and the 
founder of the Modern Bengali Stage. 
Whatever else he was in life, it is not 
their business to enquire. They are 
right. Yet there was something deeply 
ingrained in Girish that coloured his life 
and imagination considerably. The his- 
tory of this wonderful change belongs to 
a highly beautiful and interestisg episode 
in the dramatist’s life — quite unexpected 
meetings with his great Master and ways 
and degrees in which Girish’s inner self 
began. It is worth knowing how a 
staunch follower of Hume became the 
most warm-hearted believer in religion ! 
This miracle of miracles in the life of 
the very disbeliever in miracles was 
effected by his Divine Master, Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa Deva. If it is to 
be understood .at all, something must 
be told about the past. 

The age in which Girish was born was 
an age of scepticism and doubt. The 
newly-introduced English education pro- 
duced a profound change in the country 
and played havoc amongst its early 
votaries. New-fangled ideas of progress 
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swept away many old and healthy insti- 
tutions from the country along with 
what was really superstitious and harm- 
ful. Girish, too, like many of his 
famous contemporaries, became saturat- 
ed with Western notions and ideas, and 
almost lost all faith in his country’s 
creed. An aggressive scepticism prompt- 
ed him to expose to ridicule all that 
was held sacred by the people. But 
underlying this deep crust of scepticism 
there was an element of belief in the 
inmost recesses of his heart. His logic 
showed him one way, but his faith 
another. His heart always warred 
against his head. His philosophy chal- 
lenged everything beyond the range of 
sense experience, whereas his heart knew 
that there were things beyond the limits 
of gross perception. 

With such a state of mind swinging 
between rank atheism and sceptical 
doubts, Girish wrote his Chaitanya Lila , 
the remarkable drama that brought him 
in direct contact with his great Master. 
The moment he came under the holy in- 
fluence of his Divine Guru, his inmost 
nature began to change with astonishing 
rapidity. 

“Where is God ? Where does He live ? 

I hear the world is a creation of His. 

Then why are there disease, sorrow 

and age ? 

Why this world is an abode of 

miseries ? 

This is what Girish wrote in his 
Buddhadev a and these were, in fact, 
the questionings of his heart. But after 
he came into contact with his Divine 
Master, all doubts were hushed for ever. 
God was no longer a thing of meta- 
physical doubt, but something concrete, 
of eternal beauty and love. 

We shall now speak about Parama- 
hamsa Deva’s influence upon the great 
dramas of Girish Chandra Ghosh. To 
a Bengali critic, it is patent on the sur- 


face. But as we cannot expect every- 
body to be acquainted with it, we shall 
briefly indicate what was directly inspir- 
ed by Ramakrishna Paramahamsa’s in- 
fluence on Girish’s life. 

' The teachings of Ramakrishna had a 
far-reaching effect on the national evolu- 
tion of Bengal. When the English-edu- 
cated Bengalees, being dazzled by the 
glare of the materialistic civilization of 
the West, not only discarded old insti- 
tutions and customs but began to des- 
pise even religion itself, Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa Deva appeared at Dakshi- 
neswar. His presence at such a critical 
moment in the history of the nation was 
greatly necessary. 

As Chaitanya Deva taught love to 
man is the best means of attaining 

ing spiritual perfection (Siddhi) by 
various Sadhanas (various forms of 
worship), taught erring men, obsessed 
with greed of gold and infatuation of 
lust, how salvation was to be attained 
by different paths, be it Karma, or 
Juana or Bhakti. Whatever might be 
one’s form of worship, to serve God in 

man is the best means of attaining 

salvation. This is also what Swami 
Vivekananda has declared to be the 
religion of Modern age. With admir- 
able art and skill Girish Chandra has 
demonstrated these ideas in his famous 
dramas. 

But what was the good of preaching 
these things from the stage? The at- 
mosphere of the stage is not certainly 
favourable to it. But there was neces- 
sity for such a thing. Sri Rama- 

krishna Deva, therefore, once said to 
Girish, “Do what you are now doing* 
much will be achieved by it. This will 
educate the people.” 

Great moral and religious truths 
appeal more to the people when they 
are embodied in concrete forms. Abs- 
tract theories or metaphysical discus- 
, lions often fall flat when addressed to 
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the public. Hence in every civilized 
country attempts have been made to 
put these great religious and moral 
truths in concrete forms, in the forms of 
myths and narratives. But of all 
devices to impress upon the popular 
mind dramatic representation is the 
best. Skilful acting creates deeper im- 
pression than all other forms of art; 
for here we see something actually tak- 
ing place before our eyes, and the im- 
pression we carry with us is quite in- 
delible, so to say. After witnessing the 
dramatic performance of Chaitanya Lila , 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa himself re- 
marked, “Imitation or copy suggests 
the original, and an artificial apple re- 
minds one of the true apple. ,, Every 
student of Psychology knows this to be 
true. 

After the writing of Chaitanya Lila, 
the sacred influence fo Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa became manifested in 
almost all the great dramas of Girish. 
Again the service of God in man, as 
Swami Yivckananda preached, was 
the key-note of some of his famous 
plays. 

The stage is the representation of the 
world itself. As Shakespeare has put 
it, “All the world’s a stage.” The 
theatres of a natir.a represent a 
great deal of the national mind. The 
dramas of Girish Chandra give us a 
master-key to interpret the then 
national mind of Bengal, besides the 
healthy theism of the poet that has 
added infinite charms to his dramatic 
productions. ' No other great dramatist 
of the world lays any special stress upon 
these sublime religious sentiments of 
men and his hankering after salvation. 
Girish has done this with superb skill 
and we shall in next article” point out 
some of those notable instances from 
his works. Thi$*peculiarity of course 
was due to th^ influence of his Divine 
Master, Paramahamsa Dcva. - 


This feature distinguishes Girish from 
all other great dramatists of the world. 
A living faith in God, and ardent love 
for man, glow almost in every page of 
the famous dramas of Girish. This was 
undoubtedly due to the blessings of 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, which 
were so liberally showered upon him. 

It requires a mention that Girish too 
was not regarded as an ordinary disciple 
by Ramakrishna Deva. The Master 
betrayed deep affection for Girish. As 
a father loves his children equally, so 
the Guru loves his pupils all alike. But 
he does not give equal indulgence to 
every one. The Master called Girish 
a heroic devotee and suffered him to 
take any indulgence he liked. The great 
Master used to call him as “Bhairava” 
and there were reasons behind it. 
Swami Saradananda has written that 
Paramahamsa Deva one day in his 
Samadhi in the temple of Mother Kali 
saw Girish as such. Many of the famous 
disciples of Ramakrishna Deva have 
said that the great Master looked upon 
Girish as Bhairava. Thus he related 
the event to them : — 

“In the temple of Kali I was engaged 
in meditation. I found that a boy 

came tripping there. ‘Who are you?’ 
I asked. ‘I am Bhairava,’ said he. 
On my asking the reason of his coming, 
he answered, ‘To do your work.’ 
When Girish in mature years came to 
me, I found that Bhairava in him.” 
(Ra makrishna Gita by Akslioy Kumar 
Sen.) 

In the first birthday anniversary of 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa in Belur, 
Swami Yivckananda personally dressed 
Girish like Shiva and said to his 
colleagues, “Be silent. We shall to-day 
hear about the Master through His 
‘Bhairava’s lips.’ ” 

The writings and productions of such 
a man would, it is needless to mention, 
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be inseparably connected with the spirit next article how his dramas breathe that 
of Ramakrishna. We shall show in the spirit. 

(To be concluded) 


ISHOPANISHAD: ITS PRACTICAL TEACHINGS 

By Swami Jagadishwarananda 


Isha or Ishavasyam is one of the ten 
principal Upanishads, on which Sankara, 
the great prophet of Vedanta, has 
written commentaries. Though all the 
Upanishads occur in the Brahmana por- 
tion of the Vedas, yet Isha is the only 
exception, forming the fortieth chapter 
of the Vajasaneyi Samhita of the Sukla 
Yajurveda. It is so named because it be- 
gins with the word Isha or Ishavasyam. 
Ishopanishad is one of the smallest 
of Upanishads, containing only eighteen 
Mantras. Though very small in volume, 
it has attracted much notice of many 
Vedantic scholars, and it is one of the 
most favourite books to all lovers of 
Upanishads. Apart from Sankara’s 
commentary with gloss by Anandagiri, it 
has been commented upon by Uvat, 
Brahmananda, Sankarananda, Ram 
Chandra Pandit, Ananda Bhatta, 
Mahidhara, Anantacharya and Sayana. 

The Upanishads are the crest-jewel 
of the Vedas and are the classics of the 
grand Vedanta Philosophy. They are 
the earliest record of the Aryan wisdom, 
and their main purpose is to lead man to 
Supreme Enlightenment. Etymologi- 
cally the word Upanishad means that 
which like the blazing sun dispels the 
ignorance of man and thus frees him 
from the bondage of the world. 

All the Upanishads describe the glo- 
rious nature of the Atman. Their end 
and aim is to prove the identity of 


Jivatman (individual soul) with Param- 
atman (Universal soul). It may be. re- 
membered that many in the Vedic period 
would attempt at direct realization of 
the Atman, through contemplation and 
meditation, though there were people 
who would take to sacrifices and other 
rituals. But, then, during that period 
India did not bristle with temples as at 
the present day. Direct communion 
with the Infinite was the primary 
Sadhana of the ancient Aryans, and so 
the Upanishads teach various methods 
of meditation without any help of exter- 
nal paraphernalia. The Upanishadic 
religion is pre-eminenly monistic. It 
is above sects and creeds, above rituals 
and ceremonials. Its ultimate aim is to 
lead man to realize the Self and thus be 
free. 

According to the Ishopanishad, the 
Atman is all-pervasive, bright, bodiless, 
scatheless, without muscles, pure, un- 
touched by sin, all-wise, controller of 
the mind, transcendent, self-existent. 

The Atman is not subject to any 
change or modification like any material 
object. It is unborn, uncreate. Due to 
nescience we superimpose upon the 
Atman the attributes of diversity, 
agency, ^enjoyment, sinfulness, etc. 
^ence to realize the Atman, whatever 
exists in the universe^— for everything in 
it is but the appearance of the Atman 
— is to be enveloped by the thought of 
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the Lord. Thereby the nescience will 
be destroyed, just as the bad odour of 
sandal and Aguru bom of water-mois- 
ture is removed by their natural agree- 
able smell, produced from the process of 
rubbing. 

We all know that our mind runs 
faster than the most swiftly blowing 
wind, but the Atman, in its conditioned 
state, is fleeter than even mind. Again, 
in its unconditioned state, it is constant 
and motionless. For change and move- 
ment are possible only in its relative 
state, whereas the Absolute is beyond 
both. The Absolute Atman only seems 
to be dynamic, though, as a matter of 
fact, it is static in being all-pervasive. 

The first verse strikes the key-note 
of the whole Upanishad, where it is 
said that by renunciation one should aim 
to save (realize) the Soul. There has been 
much difference of opinions as to the 
meaning of this verse. The main objec- 
tion has come from those who cannot ap- 
preciate the beauty of giving up every- 
thing for the sake of God, or who dread 
the idea of renouncing the world. They 
maintain that the verse does not speak 
of renunciation, but asks one to enjoy 
all things by giving up the desire for 
them. But Sankara is clear on this 
point. According to him one who con- 
templates on the soul as God cannot but 
renounce the three-fold desire of pro- 
geny, wealth and any world of 
enjoyment. 

But complete renunciation is not for 
all, every one cannot rise to that 
supreme height. So the next verse 
enjoins work for the ordinary class, of 
people. Those in whom there is the 
natural desire to live and to live for 
hundred years, should perform work. 
But the Jnani, who does not long for 
life nor fear death, is above any 
obligation to woik. 

Nowadays peojple talk glibly of per- 
forming work as the main duty of all 


men. The modern world cannot stand 
the idea that one should renounce all 
and be lost in meditation of God. It 
says that performing one’s work is the 
best means to realize God. But it for- 
gets that work to be a means to God- 
realization must be balanced by medita- 
tion : otherwise work will be a source 
of evil and bondage and not of freedom 
and liberation. And those also who are 
not fit for higher life, if they give up all 
works and imitating the life of the Jnani 
take to the life of meditation only, will 
find themselves miserable. So the Upa- 
nishad says that they who take to 
Avidya will enter into blind darkness; 
into greater darkness will fall those who 
take to Vidya. Avidya here means work 
and Vidya denotes meditation. For the 
average men work should be combined 
with meditation; in that case alone it 
will be a fruitful source of good : man 
through gradual evolution of his spiritual 
life will become fit for completely 
renouncing everything. 

Now, what is gained by one who 
knows the Atman? Well, one who 
realizes the Atman becomes free from all 
grief and delusion. How can there be 
grief or delusion to the knower of the 
Atman — to one who sees all things as the 
Self, who has realized the Unity of all? 

To realize this Unity of all in the 
universe is the purpose of human life. 
And on that will depend the peace of 
mankind. For, one who secs all in the 
Self and the Self in all cannot hate any- 
body. Because men arc far short of the 
realization of that ideal and because 
the present world docs not even recog- 
nize the validity of that noble goal, 
there is so much turmoil and conflict all 
around and humanity is torn with dis- 
tractions. 

The modern world is heading towards 
destruction. The crisis of the modern 
civilization is great. Like Babylonian, 
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Assyrian, Greek or any other ancient 
civilization, it will meet with a tragic 
end in the near future, unless it under- 
takes a thorough overhauling of its 
means and ends. 

Swami Vivekananda, the great seer, 
declared about four decades ago that 
Europe rested on the crest of a volcano, 
which any moment might burst and 


destroy the whole world. The panacea 
for all the ills of the modern world 
according to him was that man should 
try ter realize the Unity behind the uni- 
verse, to attain to the height of that 
Advaita-consciousness wherefrom one 
will see the pleasure or pain of all as 
one’s own . And the Upanishads supply 
the basis of that ideal. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 

(The Ramakrishna Mission and the Early Franciscan Brotherhood) 

By Sister Devamata 


There are many points of contact 
between the religious community found- 
ed by Sri Ramakrishna and that which 
grew out of the life and preaching of 
St. Francis of Assisi. The influence of 
the early Franciscan Brotherhood was 
essentially levelling and unifying. The 
Brothers Minor, as St. Francis called 
his Order, although sons of noblemen, 
ate with lepers and labourers, toiled 
with their hands in the field, mended 
shoes on the cobbler’s bench, sold water 
through the street. In obedience and 
by fervour of choice they earned by 
their own labours their food and the one 
coarse garment which constituted their 
whole need. They must not beg them 
so long as there was opportunity to toil 
for them. It was the beginning of the 
democratic spirit which finds its fulfil- 
ment in such work as the Ramakrishna 
Mission is doing to-day. 

The Brothers of the Mission bring 
together men of all castes, creeds, races 
and nationalities. They too case the 
pain of the sufferer without asking 
whence he comes.. They feed the 
hungry and rescue the flood-bound 


without question as to class or stand- 
ing. With willing hands they dig water- 
ways and till the sun-baked soil of the 
drought-stricken. All men in their eyes 
are brothers, children of one God. 
Neither Sri Ramakrishna nor St. 
Francis made effort to break down class 
barriers. They knew that men, with 
their varying temperaments, would 
build them again. What they did was 
to cut doors and windows in these bar- 
riers, that all members of the human 
family might mingle and discover their 
fundamental relationship. 

The manner of renouncing common 
among the first followers of St. Francis, 
was eminently Eastern. The true In- 
dian Sannyasi spends no calculation in 
giving up the world. Sri Ramakrishna 
tells the story of a wife who says to her 
husband : “I am growing anxious about 
my brother. I am afraid he is going to 
renounce. He has been making prepa- 
rations for a long time.” “He will 
never renounce,” the husband replied. 
“That is not the way.” “What is the 
way?” the ^ife asks, “This,” the hus- 
band replies again; and he ties a strip 
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of cloth about his loins and without a 
word goes out to spend his days in holy 
striving. Another, a rich land-holder 
of South India, was rebuked because 
the clang of his wide bronze gates dis- 
turbed the chant of the priests in the 
temple. Shamed by his noisy wealth, 
he casts it aside and passes out through 
the clanging gates for the last time, con- 
tent to be a homeless mendicant. 

It was in this same instantaneous 
manner that St. Francis 5 first follower 
came to him. His name was Bernardo 
di Quintevalle. He was a rich and high- 
ly honoured gentleman of Assisi. It 
grieved him to see St. Francis ridiculed 
and ill-treated by his fellow-townsmen 
because of his choice of poverty, — he 
the son of a rich father. To bear wit- 
ness to his feeling he bade him to his 
house to spend the night. He prepared 
a stately bed for St. Francis and for 
himself he placed a narrow cot. Francis 
took the cotf; and when he thought 
Bernardo was sleeping, he rose and 
spent the night in prayer. But Ber- 
nardo had not slept and in the morning 
he gave his large wealth to the poor, 
clothed himself in the coarse gray habit 
of St. Francis and walked beside him 
through the streets of Assisi, mocked 
and jeered at by the crowd. So also 
was it with that one who was known 
afterward as Brother Angelo. He was a 
pleasure-loving knight and soldier of 
Rieti. St. Francis stopped there for two 
days to preach. Angelo heard him, 
and on the morrow he was marking the 
dust of the highroad with his bare feet, 
journeying with St. Francis, all signs of 
soldiery and knighthood gone. 

Among the Franciscan Brothers there 
was no hierarchy, there were no grades 
in rank. Those who joined them took 
their place beside St. Francis on equal 
terms. If they obeyed him, it was out 
°f passionate love, npt because it was a 
set requirement. Had there been a 


lowlier place, St. Francis would have 
taken it. On their journeys through 
Italy or farther, he appointed always 
some other Brother to be leader of . the 
band and put himself in obedience under 
him. Once his frail body grew too 
weak to end a journey, and they bor- 
rowed an ass for him to ride. As they 
went, the thought rose in his compa- 
nion’s mind : “How strange that I, the 
son of a noble, should be leading this 
ass on which sits the merchant Berna- 
done’s son. 55 St. Francis, discerning his 
thought, said gently to him : “It is not 
proper that I should ride and thou 
shouldst walk. Do thou sit upon the 
ass and I will take the bridle. 55 Such 
also was the spirit of humility possessed 
by Sri Ramakrishna. He bowed and 
touched the feet of those who should 
have touched his feet ; he was content to 
learn where he might have taught; to 
honour when honour belonged to him. 
So lost was he to himself that he could 
not make use even of the first personal 
pronoun. 

The early followers of Francis were 
not only preachers and toilers, they were 
also the carriers of Europe. It is said 
that when Caesar invaded Gaul, he was 
amazed to find that the news of his ap- 
proaching cohorts hud gone before him, 
called from field to field as the labourer 
tilled his soil. So in the 13th century 
was all Europe bound together by word 
of mouth, passed from Brother Minor to 
Brother Minor. In unceasing line, by 
twos and threes, they tramped the high- 
ways of Europe, proclaiming the sweet- 
ness of poverty, the joy of renunciation, 
the glory of service, gathering as they 
went knowledge of men and knowledge 
of eveuts. They w T ere the makers of 
fame for the time. Did any one on their 
way excel in holiness or wisdom or learn- 
ing they bore the tidings forward. Thus 
some simple monk in a quiet cloister of 
Italy would gain renown suddenly at 
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Paris or in England or in Spain. It was 
a broadcasting system as effective as 
our modern radio and simpler in 
mechanism. 

The Franciscans numbered thousands 
and had penetrated to all known parts 
of the European Continent ; yet John of 
Parma is said to have visited every 
Centre of the Order. He was Minister- 
General after St. Francis had gone and 
after Brother Elias had organized and 
standardized the Order, cutting it down 
more nearly to the pattern of other reli- 
gious communities. Francis had declar- 
ed the Order must own no property; 
Elias claimed that they needed monas- 
teries and churches to lend it dignity. 
John of Parma was striving to restore 
the simpler Rule of Francis. Although 
he possessed wider power than any king 
or emperor of Europe and kings and 
emperors paid him honour, he chose to 
travel on foot, unshod, roughly clad, and 
ill-protected from heat or cold. He 
would knock at a postern gate, enter 
unnamed, help in the kitchen, sit among 
the lowliest at table, eat the coarsest 
food, and at the end of two or three 
days the monastery would waken to the 
fact that they were housing the Minister- 
General, Head of the entire Order. He 
wore on his person the signs of holiness, 
not those of power. 

India too had her human lines of 
communication, — wandering monks who 
moved from temple-porch to temple- 
porch, from holy place to holy place, 
bearing with them learning, culture, 
religion and spirituality. They were less 
concerned with human affairs than their 
brothers of the West, because India has 
been always more subjective than ob- 


jective in her interest; but under some 
wide-branching banyan tree or in the 
shadow of an arched verandah, they 
fought tournaments in dialectic, tilting 
with the syllogism instead of with the 
jousting spear ; they read aloud and ex- 
pounded the Holy Scriptures ; they 
chanted the sacred Epics; while the 
most devout carried the Word in silence, 
teaching by holy example. Down the 
centuries wave after wave of passionate 
renunciation has swept over India, re- 
plenishing and swelling the throng of 
wanderers. In the last century, how-* 
ever, the tradition was losing momen- 
tum, the ardour of those who still clung 
to it was growing cold, the religious 
spirit was fainting. Then came the 
kindling influence of Sri Ramakrishna 
and behold ! once more the highways 
arc repeopled with preachers and ser- 
vants of God. 

When Sri Ramakrishna was discover- 
ed in the quiet seclusion of the Temple 
of Dakshincswar on the Ganges above 
Calcutta, students deserted the class 
room, graduates forgot their degree and 
the University, young men abandoned 
their homes. After the passing of the 
Master these disciples, glowing with 
fervour, endured hunger, nakedness, 
hardships of all kinds. Like the zchinti 
(“zealous ones” of Francis) they lacked 
for food, for a covering from the chill 
of winter, they slept on the bare ground, 
they carried “neither purse nor script.” 
With the same ardour as the sons of 
Francis they travelled through mountain 
fastnesses and over burning plains to 
bear the tidings. And to-day the world 
knows that a Great One has passed over 
the earth to renew and requieken it. 



HOW TO MAKE A CAREER IN LIFE 

( Some Hints to the Unemployed) 

By K. C. Kataria, M.Sc. (Columbia) 


In our country the problem of un- 
employment has become very keen. 
While at college, students spend money 
lavishly. Their aspirations are high and 
they entertain very bright hopes about 
their future. But when they take 
the degree and face the real facts in life, 
all their ambitions are shattered. Two 
years’ idleness makes them accept any- 
thing which is offered to them. In 
these days one can easily find a graduate 
at Its. 30 per month. The communal 
question has aggravated the situation. 

But there is always a silver lining be- 
hind the dark clouds. Young graduates 
who are ambitious must not give up 
hopes. They ought to know that service 
is not the only road to success. Rather 
the persons in service arc handicapped. 
They cannot accumulate money. Extra- 
ordinary results have always been 
achieved in business. Lala Gokal Chand 
Kapur, the millionare of Amritsar, start- 
ed his life as an ordinary hawker. 
Henry Ford, the Automobile King, was 
an ordinary clerk up to the age of forty. 
Pandit Thakar Dutt, the Proprietor of 
the world-known Amritdhara , had to 
sell his wife’s bangles to make a start 
in life. Lala Dhani Ram Bhalla, the 
shoe magnate of the Punjab, opened his 
shop with only a few hundred rupees. 
There are greater possibilities in busi- 
ness than in service. Let our young 
men realize this and enter the line in 
any capacity with a strong will. 

Depend upon Your Ability 

Young men generally like to receive 
higher returns for their efforts. They 


want to join a running business and 
make big profits. It may be all right 
with near relatives but one would never 
like to pass on first-rate business to 
strangers. Besides this, a first-rate busi- 
ness is seldom in the market for a 
partner. Again too much dependence 
on the soundness of a business itself 
lulls the buyer into a false sense of secu- 
rity. Instead of therefore dwelling too 
much upon the merit of the existing 
business, the young men should rely 
upon their own efforts, foresight, enter- 
prise and start from the very bottom. 

The Way of Success 

Many young men feel disheartened 
that they lack professional training. But 
they must note that the majority of the 
people who have achieved wonders in 
this world, never had any experience in 
the line. Some men have forged ahead, 
who could not be called educated at all. 

Try to overcome your faults and defi- 
ciencies. Conduct your life in such a 
way that there will be little or no handi- 
cap. If you are weak in arithmetic, 
you can have the help of an accountant, 
who will come in and balance your 
ledgers for a small fee. If your weak- 
ness is in buying and selling, there are 
such men in the market upon whose 
judgment you can safely rely. If you 
are deficient in organizing power, that 
can be got over by seeking advice, by 
consulting business organizers and by 
reading the counsels of commercial 
writers in the business papers and 
magazines. Anyway aim high. Make 
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up for your weakness and you will 
eventually find yourself at the goal of 
success. 

Develop Detective and Selective 
Faculties 

You should train yourself to detect 
the salient facts. See the facts not 
singly but in their relations with other 
objects. Never disregard a fleeting sug- 
gestion even if jokingly made. Consider, 
there may be something in it. Study 
the lives of those who have made for- 
tunes through their detective faculties. 
Their origin is always simple. Study, 
for instance, how Mr. Eno has made a 
fortune in fruit salts. It was a com- 
mon thing for him to be consulted as a 
chemist for liver complaints by the 
sailors who had been pent up on a sea 
voyage. He was a business man possess- 
ing a sympathetic nature. Through his 
detective faculty he saw an opening for 
the supply of salts which would fill a 
wide spread need amongst all classes of 
society. Through that there sprang into 
existence the great trade which is now 
so well and favourably known to the 
public. 

Look back over your past life and you 
will feel that you have not been suffi- 
ciently selective. The selective principle, 
when exercised, guides us to exclude 
from our minds the harmful. It helps 
us to invite and entertain that which 
informs and uplifts. 

Give your mind the best to read and 
it will soon learn to refuse anything else. 
Do not read hurriedly. Pause to re- 
flect, to analyse, in some cases to differ 
and to enjoy. Our brain like most other 
things is susceptible of improvement. 
Those who wish to make their brain 
more receptive and useful should en- 
deavour to be more refined and elevated 
in their tastes and aspirations. Cultivate 
the intellectual and moral faculty. Read 


and study good books, associate with 
fine society, eat sparingly and avoid 
low, degrading company. 

Be Constructive 

The art of fruitful and progressive 
living consists in bringing isolated facts, 
facilities and enterprises into ordered 
relations. In the larger issues of life 
great achievements are brought about 
by bringing persons and places, energy 
and capital into unison. In this way a 
man can shape his career too. 

The easiest method of mobilizing your 
thoughts is to write them down. Draft 
some personal scheme which concerns 
your prospect. Go on recording all the 
facts which come under your notice con- 
cerning your business interest. Add 
facts extracted from newspapers, price 
lists, catalogues and reviews. After live 
or ten years look through these items 
and you will find that you have got 
enough material for guiding you in your 
career. 

Be Effective 

In the business world, we measure 
everything by one vital test : Will it 
make a net return (Profit)? This is 
what is called the commercial point of 
view. It is often scoffed at by artists 
and literary people; but it is the test 
that always counts everywhere. Any 
particular scheme or plan may be very 
wise and up to the point. It may be 
very original. But it is of no use in 
case it does not work or pay. 

The first effort of every young man, 
who has no inheritance, should be to 
earn as much as he can by honest and 
fair means. But he should not look 
about for an easy job. He should never 
think of horse races. He must not 
dream of solving newspaper problems. 
Rather he should look for one that will 
require all his energy, courage and 
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ability. He should try to find a job 
that is very big for him and then he 
must develop himself till he is worthy of 
it. He must study the winners and not 
the losers in the game of life. It is 
often wise for a young man to begin 
life with a number of jobs. Many men 
who have had great careers worked at 
many odd jobs before they finally found 
their own. Shekh Sadi, the great Per- 
sian Poet, started learning at the ad- 
vanced age of forty. Henry Ford was 
over forty at the time of putting his first 
motor in the market. Gillette too was 
forty years old before he invented and 
developed the safety razor that has 
made his fame and fortune. 

Learn after Your School Education 

Do not think that your education has 
ended with your school or college edu- 
cation. A young man must remember 
that at college his education was merely 
a theoretical one. A knowledge of Sans- 
krit, Persian, Mathematics, Geography, 
History, Grammar and Literature 
does not teach us how to make money. 
A young man must get the real educa- 
tion after he leaves the school. If he 
wants to be a business man, he must 
learn how to buy and sell goods. lie 
should study his customers and train his 
salesmen. He must know how to dress 
his windows and write his advertisement. 

If he wants to be a banker, he must 
study the great subject of finance. He 
must learn the basis of credit. He must 
know the facts about the stock ex- 


change. He must find out the nature 
of the whole banking system. He must 
learn how to read and understand a 
balance sheet. Similarly he should pick 
up other professions and make profit- 
able use of his time. 

Render Valuable Service 

A good many young men are self- 
centred. They think of things from 
the view-point of their pleasures only. 
They do not consider the power of pub- 
lic opinion. They never realize that 
their success depends largely upon what 
other people think of them. 

This is a serious fault. It ruins 
many a man. It alienates other people. 
It prevents them from helping him. 
Success always depends upon the co- 
operation of other people. No man 
should stand wholly on his own. There 
is a word in business life called service. 
It is one of the most effective causes of 
success. If any man can render a 
better service in any line to the people 
among whom he lives, he will soon in- 
crease his income and make a name 
also. An ambitious young man should 
see how he can render valuable service 
to the public. 

Conclusion 

In short, a keen young man should 
learn how to be detective, selective, 
constructive and effective. In this way 
he will reach his goal quickly and take 
his place among the useful and pros- 
perous men of his generation. 
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Everything '•nn’WW produced by ignorance (vfa is) through know- 
ledge (u^ that) completely disappears various thought Sifli 

creator (wfa is) fltw, etc. 

14. Everything is produced by ignorance, 1 and dissolves 
in the wake of knowledge. The various thoughts (modifications 
of Antahkarana) must be the creation 2 . This is, etc. 

1 Everything is produced hy ignorance — In reply to the previous question as to the 
cause of this world it is here said that ignorance is the cause of everything. 

Sometimes seeing something coiled up on the road we mistake iL for a snake and 
shrink back out of fear. Hut afterwards when wc discover that it is nothing but a piece 
of rope, the question arises in the mind as to the cause of the appearance of the snake. 
On enquiry we find that the cause of it lies nowhere else than in our ignorance of the 
true nature of the rope. So also the cause of the phenomenal world that we see before 
Us lies in the ignorance or Maya that covers the reality. 

3 The various thoughts the creator — The only thing that we arc directly aware 

of is our own thoughts. The world that we see before us is what our thoughts have 
created for us. This is clearly understood when we analyse our experiences in dream. 
There the so-called material world is altogether absent, and yet the thoughts alone create 
a world which is as material as the world now before us. It is, therefore, held that 
the whole universe is, in the same way, but a creation of our thoughts. 

a&r fiRrc dtewfsw: n ^ n 

jjlrq Just as of the pot and the like materials) earth (»refcf 

is, rw so also) which vr- 51 : of these two materials that) W on e 

subtle 'sjaw unchanging Sat (Existence) (<rfa is) etc. 

15. The material (cause) of these two (i.e. ignorance and 
thought) is the one 1 (without a second), subtle (not apprehended 
by the senses) and unchanging Sat (Existence), just as the 
material (cause) of the pot and the like is earth. This is, etc. 

1 One — Because it does not admit of a second of the same or of a different kind, or 
of any part within itself. It is one, a unique homogeneous whole. 

sisNtefa to i 

ass *tt* h n 

(UWf Because) Wf I w one (expletive) the Subtle Tflfll the Knovrer 
the Witness the Ever-Existent trou: the Unchanging (vfa am, 
therefore) ^ I “That” (*tfa am) va here doubt not is) etc. 
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16. I am the One And the Subtle, the Knower 1 and the 
Witness ; the Ever-Existent and the Unchanging ; so thele is 
no doubt that I am “That” 2 > (i.e., Brahman). This is, etc. 

1 The Knower— The Supreme Knower which is ever present in all our perceptions as 
consciousness, which perceives even the ego. 

When I say “I know that I exist,” the “I” of the clause ‘that I exist* forms a part 
of the predicate and as such it cannot be the same T which is the subject. This predi- 
cative ‘I* is the ego, the object. The subject, ‘I*, is the supreme Knower. 

I (ivn, That — 1, the ego which is common to all, when stripped of all its limiting 
adjuncts such as the body and the like, becomes one with “That,** the supreme Ego, 
i.e. Brahman. In fact it is always Brahman, its limitation being but the creation of 
ignorance. 

STTcUT fafa ^ | 

Atman (expletive) w. one without any part fafa is) the 

body *?forc<r. composed of many parts is, qji; the ignorant) crqt: of 

these two tW unity irrofo see (confound) *ra;qT*T other than this ignorance 
fan what fafa is). 

17. Atman is one and without any part, whereas the body 
consists of many parts ; and yet the ignorant see (confound) 
these two as one ! What else can be called ignorance but this 1 ? 

1 What else can be called ignorance but this ? — To give rise to confusion in knowledge 
is a unique characteristic of ignorance. It is through the influence of ignorance that 
one confounds a rope with a sankc, a mother of pearl with a piece of silver and so on. 
But, after all, the power of ignorance is not completely manifested here ; for one could 
easily find an excuse for such confusions when there exist some common characteristics 
between the real and the apparent. The nature of ignorance is, however, fully revealed 
when one confounds the subject (i.e. Atman) with the object (i.e. the body), which have 
nothing in common between them, they being opposed to each other in all respects. 

aqrfw fc ararawa : 11 n 

Atman form: the ruler w. internal ^ and (*raftf is) the body form: 
the ruled W. external (wfa is) cratW, etc. 

18. Atman is the internal ruler of the body which is the 
ruled and external ; and yet, etc. 
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IN THIS NUMBER 

The opening article contains extracts 
from Swami Vivekananda’s writings and 
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speeches, indicating his views on the 
vexed question of caste. Some of the 
statements may seem to be in conflict 
with one another. But this apparent 
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contradiction may be easily explained 
wfien all his utterances are taken to- 
gether. These extracts, we hope, will 
enable One to understand at least the 
standpoint of Swami Vivekananda on 
Caste. . . . The Yoga oj Art is the 
substance of two lectures delivered by 
Dr. Cousins at The International Centre 
for Spiritual Research, Ascona, Switzer- 
land, in August, 1932 Eric 

Hammond is an English disciple of 

Swami Vivekananda A. N. Sen 

is the District and Sessions Judge of 
Dacca. The presest article is from his 
Presidential address at a meeting, 
organized by the Ramakrishna Math, 
Dacca, on the occasion of the last birth- 
day celebration of Swami Vivekananda. 

. . . Prof. Teja Singh belongs to the 
Khalsa College, Amritsar. Old readers 
of the Prabuddha Bharata may remem- 
ber to have read his writings on the Sikh 
Gurus. . . . Hemendra Nath Das Gupta 
has made a special study of Girish 
Chandra Ghosh, the great dramatist of 
Bengal. He has written also an im- 
portant book in Bengali on Girish 
Chandra. . . . Swami Jagadishwara- 
nanda is a monk of the Ramakrishna 
Order and, at present, belongs to the 
centre at Ceylon. He is a contributor 
to several magazines, English and Bes- 
gali, in India . . . Mr. Kataria’s words, 
we feel no doubt, will prove useful and 
stimulating to the unemployed youths 
of our country. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE ON THE 
IDEAL OF SANNYAS 

According to a Free Press report Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore in the course of 
his Kamala lecture delivered last 
January at the Calcutta University 
said : 

“There is a common idea that only 
a select few are entitled to make the? 
assertion ‘I am He, 9 but it is a mistaken 


idea. The same thing has been very 
beautifully expressed by the poets of 
Bengal, who have said that ‘if ydft want 
to know the supreme person, you must 
look within,’ and it is this truth which 
is expressed in the Upanishadic saying, 
‘Soham.’ ” 

The Free Press further reports that 
“In this connection he passed strictures 
on asceticism, saying that ‘Sannyasis’ 
who renounce the world have no busi- 
ness to use the expression ‘Soham,’ for 
a man, who cuts himself off from the 
rest of his fellow-beings, is not pre- 
pared to work for the common welfare 
of mankind and is afraid of facing the 
sorrows and sufferings of the world, has 
not the right to arrogate to himself the 
fulfilment of the Upanishadic teach- 
ing.” 

Dr. Tagore by his manifold services 
to the country has won the love, 
affection and esteem of the whole 
nation. He is one of the few great 
Indians who have been instrumental in 
enhancing the prestige of India in the 
eyes of the world. As such every Indian 
is proud of him. It becomes, therefore, 
all the more painful for one to differ 
from what he says. 

This is not the first time that 
Dr. Tagore talks disparagingly of the 
ideal ot Sannyas. Himself not being a 
Sannyasi, perhaps he finds it difficult 
to understand the hopes and aspirations 
of a Sannyasi and his outlook on life. 
As a poet, he is quite at liberty to sing 
on any theme that comes to his lyre and 
to sing that in his own way. That is 
all right. But sometimes he is looked 
upon as more than a poet, and his words 
are taken as a guide to life. In the 
interest of truth, therefore, his utter- 
ances on such an important topic as 
the ideal of life require close examina^ 
tion. itr 

The poet says that it is a mistaken 
idea tha| only a select few are entitled to 
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make the assertion “I am He.” Perhaps 
this criticism is meant fotf those who 
think that only the Sannyasis are 
entitled to that claim. Yes, if man is 
Brahman, everybody — be. he in the 
forest away from the world or in the 
busy life of crowded activities — can 
practise that doctrine, — of course if he 
has undergone the proper discipline. 
But here the poet gives out an 
altogether new theory. He says that 
all should use the expression “Soham,” 
but not the Sannyasis. Weil, what is 
their fault? Their first fault is that 
they have left the world; second, they 
do not work for the common good ; 
third, they do not welcome the sorrows 
and sufferings of the world. 

According to this new doctrine of 
the Poet, Buddha, Christ, Sankara, 
Chaitanya and a host of others, who 
have blessed humanity by their birth, 
arc debarred from saying “I am He.” 
For they all in the early days of their 
struggle cut themselves off from the 
world, looked only to their own spiritual 
interest, and did not face the woes and 
sufferings of the world. Of course every 
one is not a Buddha or a Christ to claim 
the exemption which was theirs, and one 
following the example of Buddha with- 
out having the genuine fitness or 
preparation may be a menace to society. 
But an ideal should be judged by its 
best and not by its worst votaries. And 
here the poet talks of the ideal. 

And to judge by the acid test of 
Dr. Tagore, how many of those who arc 
not Sannyasis, (1) throw in their lot 
with their fellow men and do not live 
in an Icy isolation of their home and 
surroundings; (2) work for the common 
welfare of mankind and do not knock 
down even their nearest relations in the 
brutal race for wealth and power; (3) 
welcome the miseries of life willingly 
and do not take them as inevitable out- 
come of circumstances ? In t£at case 


the Sannyasis also, leaving the question 
of the ideal apart, do not stand ill a 
worse footing than those who do not 
give up the world. 

The religious history of the world 
shows that almost all of those who had 
been seized with a genuine spiritual 
thirst left or at one time of their life 
cut themselves off from the world to 
satisfy that longing. And were they 
really selfish or cruel? The history of 
the world will indicate that Sannyasis 
have shown greater example of the 
spirit of service for others than those 
who were not Sannyasis. Of course, 
there had been householders who show- 
ed in their life rare examples of unselfish- 
ness. They were rather uncommon and 
they also were seized with a Sanmjasi 
spirit . But the majority of people work 
for their own self-interest or for their 
relations goaded by fleshly attachment 
— and there also the amount of interest 
depends on the degree of attachment— 
and talk that they arc working for the 
world . These high-sounding words are 
dangerous, because they cloud the real 
issue and lull us to sleep when we 
should be wide awake. 

True, if God pervades the whole 
universe, why should one leave the 
world ? But to believe the poets, whom 
Tagore quotes, if you want to sec the 
all pervasive Supreme Being, “you 
must look within,” and find Him there. 
And when one looks within, one cuts 
oneself off from the outside world. One 
must realize God first before one can 
expect to see Him in every being. And 
to do that means so much concentra- 
tion of energy, that naturally one has 
to abandon all other interests of life. 
It was therefore that Christ said that 
one cannot serve God and Mammon 
together and Tulsidas sang that where 
there is Kama (desire for enjoyment) 
there U uo Rama. 

And when a person realizes God 
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yithin, he sees Goft outside also and 
his love for all living creatures — not 
only for men — transcends all human 
conception. At one time Sri Rama- 
krishna could not tread upon even 
grass, he felt himself so much akin to 
the life behind that. 

One can also start from the intellec- 
tual conception that God is everywhere 
and seek to realize Him by serving God 
in humanity. But here also one serves 
God in man and not man, and lays 
oneself open to the charge of neglecting 
man and the world. 

And if we look to the internal evi- 
dence of the Upanishads, what do we 
find? The Brihadaraiiyakopaniahat says : 

“When Brahmanas know that Self, 
and have risen above the desire for sons, 
wealth and (new) worlds, they wander 
about as mendicants. (III. 5. i.) 
Also, “Wishing for that world (for 
Brahman) only, mendicants leave their 
homes.” (IV. 4. xxii.) 

In the Svetdsvataropanishat we find, 
‘Through the power of his penance and 
through the grace of God has the wise 
Svetas vatara truly proclaimed Brahman, 
the highest and holiest, to the best of 
ascetics, as approved by the company 
of Rishis.” (VI. 21.) 

The Mundakopanishat says, “But 
those who practise penance and faith 
in the forest, tranquil, wise, and living 
on alms, depart free from passion 
through the sun to where that immortal 
Person dwells whose nature is imperi- 
shable. (I. 2. xi & xii.) 

According to the Kaivalyopanishat , 
“In a secluded place, .... living in 
the last of the orders of religious life, 
having controlled all the senses, .... 
the holy man reaches Him who is the 
source of all, the witness of all and is 
beyond darkness.” (v — vii.) 

And leaving aside all these theoreti- 
cal discussions, if we take the words 
of those who have realized Truth in life 
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or have been in the wSrld to give a 
push to the ^religious life of humanity, 
we find clear words indicating that 
selfish enjoyment and love of God cannot 
go together. Christ said, “Give up 
thy all and follow me.” A gigantic spiri- 
tual soul who appeared in the world 
very lately was scathing in his criticism 
of those who want a compromise be- 
tween the world and God. Now, whom 
to believe? — those who have realized 
the Ideal in life or those who simply 
conjecture and grope in the dark? 

We admit that the life of Sannyas is 
not for all — nay, very few are fit for 
that. But that is a different thing. 
To judge from that standpoint, how few 
are alive to the responsibilities of a 
householder’s life even? The real diffi- 
culty arises when the ideal itself is 
criticised. 

SCIENTITIST VS. PHILOSOPHER 

Lately a public meeting was held at 
Behrampore, South India, in which Sir 
C. V. Raman and Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
spoke from the same platform. 

In the course of the speech Sir C. V. 
Raman said that the one correct view 
of life was the Scientific view. He 
further opined that Science dealt with 
ascertained and ascertainable facts. It 
was not like Philosophy which indulged 
in mere speculation unsupported by 
facts. The attitude of Science gave 
people a firm platform on which any 
kind of Philosophical framework could 
be built. There was no use of creating 
things if there was no basis of reality. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan in reply said 
that even scientists did not exhaust all 
facts. It was not true that Philosophy 
was mere speculation divorced from 
reality. There were certain things in 
life which did not admit of botanizing 
or anatomizing. For instance, there 
was woman, it was a fact of life. You 
could not say, as the Americans did, 
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that woman was a compound of the 
foam and froth of the sea, the thunder 
of the clouds, the electricity in the 
lightning. It was not true to say, nor 
did he agree, that woman was an after- 
thought of God. Woman had certain 
qualities which attracted man and 
stirred his heart. It was no use taking 
a scientific view of such things. Both 
perceptual observation and conceptual 
classification had to be brought into 
play. 

Indeed science cannot meet all the 
demands of human heart and mind. 
Science is limited in its scope by its very 
nature. Beyond science lies an infinite- 
ly vast unexplored region which is the 
field of activity for philosophy. It is 
therefore that science and philosophy 
have always lived side by side. Philo- 
sophy will be mere speculation if it is 
not inspired by a genuine desire to solve 
the problems of life, i.e., if it is out of 
touch with life. Philosophy also cannot 
give the ultimate solution of the pro- 
blems of life. For that one must go 
beyond the sphere of intellect — to the 
superconscious state wherefrom only one 
can get a complete view of life and have 
all its problems solved. And that is the 
sphere of religion. 

Regarding religion Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan said that the best religion was that 
according to which man with regard to 
his fellow-beings should be selfless and 
with ergard to himself sincere in what 
he did. These two qualities of sincerity 
and selflessness should dominate man. 
No other religion was worth profession. 
It did not matter whether the man went 
to a mosque or a temple or a church. 
The Soviet attempt to abolish religion, 
the speaker said, was an absurdity. 
Religon could not be abolished. It was 
a part of human nature. 

But religion has its bails in the direct 
perception of Truth — in realisation. 
Religion cannot be organized by an in- 


tellectual Jeader; it has, its spring in 
the life of Seers and Prophets. So the 
learned Professor justly condemned the 
attempt made by some people to 
synthesize religion and evolve an 
esperanto religion which, he said, would 
be a mere babble of noise. It would be 
as absurd as the attempt to evolve a 
universal language. Nor was it feasible 
to suppress all religions and establish 
imperialism in religion. 

SOCIAL REFORM— TRUE AND 
FALSE 

A reform cannot be artificially thrust 
upon a society, it must be evolved from 
within. For that reason, educating the 
public opinion is of the foremost im- 
portance. Even legislation sometimes 
proves futile, when public opinion is 
against or not sufficiently for a social re- 
form. In spite of the Widow Remarriage 
Act, remarriage of widows is not greatly 
in vogue in India. To remove some tech- 
nical disabilities in social reform, legis- 
lation may be necessary, but that is the 
least part of the thing. The greatest 
result will be achieved if the general 
public be convinced of the necessity of 
a change in the social constitution. And 
that will be achieved by the spread of 
liberal education. A few leaders hold- 
ing views much in advance of the opi- 
nion of the masses will find it difficult to 
drag the whole society along with them. 

In this connection referring to* Mr. 
S. Ranga Aiyar’s Bill in the Legislative 
Assembly, The Indian Social Reformer 
makes some very pertinent remarks. It 
says that it is a mistake to conceive 
social reform in terms of challenge or 
defiance of any authority outside our- 
selves. These so-called orthodox people 
or Sanatanists, are fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters of so-called reform- 
ers. The division is absolutely fanciful. 
If every member of the League of the 
Servants of the Untouchables devoted, 
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in addition to his propagandxstic activi- 
ties, a few minuted of his time to do a 
little propaganda inside his home circle, 
Mr. Ranga Aiyar’s Bill would remain 


a dead letter because the custom which 
it attacks will have ceased to exist. 
“Social relorm unlike political reform is 
primarily an inward change/* So true ! 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE HERITAGE OF ASIA. By Kenneth 
Saunders, M.A., Litt.D. Association Press , 
5 Russell Street , Calcutta . 22) pp. Price 
Rs. 2 . 

Art, philosophy and religion, the best 
flowers of a full-fledged civilization, cons- 
titute the glorious heritage of Asia — this, in 
brief, is the burden of Dr. Saunders’ book. 
A genuine admirer of the Asian genius, he 
finds its living expression in India, China, 
Japan and, presumably, in a lesser degree in 
Korea. He wanders back to antiquity, lifts 
the veil off its darkest recesses and gets at 
the core of Indian, Chinese and Japanese 
life— India brooding over the thought of the 
Eternal ; China engaged in working out in 
terms of beauty and art the inner truth 
of the cosmic harmony it discerned in 
human relations ; Japan avidly fostering 
her romantic utilitarianism against the 
background of a splendid Indo-Chinese 
synthesis. Buddha is represented to be the 
embodiment of the Indian spirit, Confucius 
of the Chinese and Shotoku of the Japanese. 
The author thus notes the differences in this 
triangle of the Asian civilization. He seems, 
however, to have, at the same time, a lively 
consciousness of its fundamental unity. 

From the hallowed depth of the past — a 
‘living past’ as he calls it — the author then 
emerges into the present, sets forth an 
array of modern leaders, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Hu Shih and Kagawa, representative respec- 
tively of India, China and Japan. These 
great personalities, the prophets of modern 
Asia, are depicted by him as but the latest 
editions of their ancient predecessors. “All 
trained /in the West, Gandhi, Kagawa and 
Hu Shik tfre yet characteristic of the coun- 
tries which have produced them, and of 
Asia, 

The book, in its latter part, contains a 
goodly variety of selective translations from 
the ancient scenes of India and China, 


which also give one an insight into the 
secret springs of Asian life. 

Last, but not least, all through the book 
diligent attention has been paid to Asia’s 
secular activities, which also considerably 
enhances its interest. 

On the whole, it is an eminently readable 
book. The gel-up is excellent and Ihe price 
is small in comparison with its bulk. 

S. N. D. 

TIIE HEART OF HINDUSTHAN. By 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan. G. A. Natesun # Co. 
Madras, viii+151 pp. Price Re. 1. Second 
Edition. 

The book in its first edition was reviewed 
by us. That within a short time a new 
edition was necessary indicates how warmly 
the book has been received by the reading 
public. In the present volume a new 
chapter, “The Hindu Idea of God,” has 
been added. 

Hindi 

NAIVEDYA. By Ilanuman Prasad Poddar. 
Published by Gita Press , Gorakhpur . 3)1 pp. 
Price As. 10. 

This is a collection of several essays on 
religious topics together with a few poems. 
The book contains many useful hints qf prac- 
tical religion. 

EKADASHA SKANDIIA. Translated by 
Munilal. Gita Press , Gorakhpur. )12 pp- 
Price As. 12. 

The book contains the original texts of th<* 
eleventh chapter of the Srimad-Bhagavatam 
with translation thereof in chaste and elegant 
Hindi. The paper and printing are good. 

German 

DER YOGA ALS HEILWEG. By Prof. 
Dr. J. W. Hauer. Published by W. Kohl- 
hammqr Verlag, Stuttgart. 1932 , Pages 100 
and XVI . " r 
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India’s debt to German scholars is 
immense. They have onade careful studies 
of Indian Philosophy, Religion, Art, Archaeo- 
logy, History as veil as Philology ; and have 
popularized them to the people of the West. 
They have been carrying on critical as well 
as comparative studies on Indian Philo- 
sophy and particularly Sanskrit works so 
effectively that some Indian scholars think 
it to be necessary for them to study in 
Germany to master the critical methods of 
research. Prof. Hauer, the Professor of 
Indology and Comparative Religion, in the 
University of Tubingen is one of the German 
scholars who has taken keen interest in 
carrying on researches in the field of Hindu 
Philosophy and especially Yoga. Prof. 
Iliuer is engaged in writing a series of 
valuable monographs on Yoga ; and Der 
Yog a als Heihvcg (Yoga as the means for 
Salvation) has been published as one of the 
series. 

This comparatively small book is a very 
important contribution in the field of the 
study of Yoga Philosophy. It is not possible 
for me to give an adequate survey of the 
work, within the short space which is at 
my disposal. This work is not merely a 
study of the meaning of the difficult texts 
of Yoga Sutra ; it is not merely a study of 
Yoga as Philosophy and Religion (as the ex- 
cellent work of Prof. Dr. Surendranath Das 
Gupta on the subject is) ; but it is a com- 
parative study of Yoga in the field of modern 
Psychology — including Psycho-analysis and 
Psycholherapie. As a professor of Com- 
parative Religion, Prof. Hauer is interested 
in the study of Yoga from the standpoint 
of Comparative Religion and Philosophy. It 
is the conviction of Prof. Hauer that secrets 
of Yoga provide us with a fountain from 
which Humanity (especially the people of 
the West) may draw new inspiration, power 
and knowledge, the practical application of 
which is of great importance in life. Prof. 
Hauer belives that, the West is passing 
through a state of transformation. As a 
result of the World War and consequent 
unrest there are movements in the West, 
which may be regarded as conscious efforts 
for emancipation of man, not merely 
through some religious formula, some faith 


or religious rituals, but through conscious 
experience, rational work and self-realiza- 
tion. In this respect, Prof. Hauer’s attitude 
is somewhat similar to that of the late 
Swami Vivekananda. < 

Significance of Prof. Hauer’s work carl be 
well understood from the very brief survey 
of the contents. Over and above the trans- 
lation of the text of Patanjali, the author 
tries to give a concise but thoroughly 
scientific exposition of Yoga in the history 
of Indian Philosophy and religion, during 
the period of the last three thousand years. 
He tries to show that the theory and 
practice of Yoga had a distinct place in 
the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Tantras, in 
Buddhistic and Jainistic literature and 
later cults of Hinduism. In the Maha- 
bharata — in the Tvrelfth Book on Moksha- 
dharma and also in the Bhagabat Gita — 
Yoga plays an important part. Prof. Hauer 
devotes a chapter on the development of 
Yoga theory and practice after the era of 
Yoga Sutra. 

Application of Yoga Philosophy and prac- 
tice has always played a very significant 
part in the evolution of Indian Philosophy 
and Religion. About the end of the 
eighteenth century A. D. Hinduism was at 
its lowest ebb ; and with the revival of 
the spirit of application of Yoga as advocat- 
ed by Ramakrishna and Swami Viveka- 
nanda, Hinduism has acquired a new lease 
of life. But the most significant thing 
regarding the appreciation of Yoga is that 
the West, especially the Indo-Germanic 
people of the West, have begun to 
take the keenest interest in Yoga as the 
way to emancipation of man. Prof. Hauer’s 
work is possibly one of the very best evid- 
ence of this attitude. As Professor Hauer's 
work — Der Yoga als Heihvcg — is a substan- 
tial contribution in the field of Yoga 
Philosophy, Psychology as well as Religion — 
it is to be hoped that this w r ork will be 
translated into English and some of the 
important Indian languages by worthy and 
competent Indian scholars. 

Taraknath Das 

Munich, Germany 
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SWAMI MAITHILYANANDA’S TOUR 

Swami Maithilyananda of the Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, belonging to the 
editorial deportment of the Prabuddha 
Bharat a has been touring from December 
last through various parts of U. P. Wher- 
ever he went, by personal talks, by public 
'lectures and discourses as well as conversa- 
tions he created sympathy and interest in 
the Sanatana Dharma and in the culture 
and ideals of our country. At Lucknow 
before a select audience he delivered a 
public lecture on “The National Ideals of 
India”. He gave a series of discourses at 
the Cawnpore Ramakrishna Sevashrama to a 
group of earnest seekers of Truth. At 
Gorakhpur he delivered a lecture in Bengali 
on “Religion and Life” at the Bengali Club. 
“The Destiny of Life”, “The Purpose and 
End of Life”, “Bhakti Yoga” and “Karma 
Yoga” were some of the topics for lectures 
and discourses held in some important places 
of the town. Informal parlour meetings 
were also held at the residence of some 
respectable gentlemen of the locality. At 
Sitapur he delivered several lectures, some 
of the topics being “The Purpose of 
Religion”, “The Spiritual Law of Emotion”, 
“The Spiritual Law of Action”, “The 
Spiritual Law of Concentration” and “The 
Path of Knowledge”. These lectures were 
full of interest and instruction and created 
& good deal of enthusiasm and sympathy 
for the ideals of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission laying special emphasis on the 
practical aspect of spiritual life and service 
in a spirit of dedication without distinction 
4 of any kind. 

THE VEDANTA SOCIETY AT NEW YORK 

^ The Secretary of the above Society writes : 
At a general meeting of the Vedanta 
Society of New York held on September 30th, 
Swami Bodhananda intimated his desire to 
retire from the active service of the Society. 
He lias appointed Swami Nikhilananda to 
succeed him as the spiritual head of the 
Vedanta Society of New York. 

The Vedanta Society of New York was 
founded by t£e illustrious Swami Vivekananda 
in 1894. after Hfs monumental exposition of 


the Hindu Philosophy and Religion at the 
Parliament of Religions, held at Chicago in 
1898. Swami Abhedanada carried on the 
work of the Society for fifteen years, from 
1897 to 1912, preaching with great ability and 
scholarship the principles of Vedanta in this 
the biggest and most important city of the 
United States. Swami Bodhananda came to 
this country in 1906 as the assistant of Swami 
Abhedananda and himself conducted the work 
of the Society during the latter’s absence in 
India. After Swami Abhedananda’s return to 
America, Swami Bodhananda became the 
leader of the Vedanta Society of Pittsburg, 
where he remained for a period of six years. 
In 1912 he was invited to New York to take 
the complete charge of the Society and since 
that time he has been acting as the spiritual 
head of the Society with a single-minded 
devotion and sincerity of purpose that can 
hardly be described in words. llis fear- 
less exposition of truth, his simplicity of life 
and his unassuming manners have made an 
indelible impression upon all that came in 
contact with the Swami. Ilis deep scholar- 
ship, his simple way of explaining abstruse 
principles of the Vedanta and his unusual 
keenness in understanding the inner psycho- 
logy of the student’s mind, have been 
instrumental in gathering many an adherent 
of Vedanta in this city. 

The students of the Vedanta Society can 
hardly express their gratitude to Swami 
Bodhananda for the noble inspiration and 
sweet friendship he has given them during 
these years. 

The present headquarters of tfie Society 
was established in a large private residence 
in 1921 through the generous gift of a 'devoted 
pupil and friend of Swami Bodhananda, the 
late Miss Mary Morton. 

Swami Nikhilananda, who is now the 
minister-in-charge of the Society, came to this 
country a year ago and worked in Providence, 
Rhode Island, as the assistant of Swami 
Akhilananda. He has openeef the season’s 
work in New York on Sunday, October 2nd, 
with a sermon on “The Essentials and Non- 
essentials of Religion.” Besides the usual 
Sunday services, the new Swami is conduct- 
ing two classes every week, on ’Srimad* 
Bhag^vad-Gita and the Upaniqjiads. 
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“Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached." 


SWAMI VIVKKANANDA ON SANNYASA 


Its Ideal 

Worldly people love life. The 
Sannyasin is to love death. Are we to 
commit suicide then? Far from it. 
For suicides are not lovers of death, as 
it is often seen that when a man trying 
to commit suicide fails, he never 
attempts it for a second time. What 
is the love of death then? We must 
die, that is certain; let us die then for 
a good cause. Let all our actions — 
eating, drinking, and everything that 
we do— tend towards the sacrifice of 
our self. You nourish your body by 
eating. What good is there in doing 
that if you do not hold it as a sacrifice 
to the well-being of others ? You 
nourish your minds by rending books. 
There is no good in doing that unless 
you hold it as a sacrifice to the whole 
world. It is right for you that you 
should serve your millions of brothers 
rather than aggrandise this little self. 
Thus you must die a gradual death. In 
suel'E is heaven, all good is stored 


therein — and in its opposite is all that 
is diabolical and evil. 

When a man has fulfilled the duties 
and obligations of that stage of life in 
which he is born, and his aspirations 
lead him to seek a spiritual life, and to 
abandon altogether the worldly pur- 
suits of possession, fame or power; — 
when, by the growth of insight into the 
nature of the world, he sees its imper- 


manence, its strife, its misery, and the 
paltry nature of its prizes, and turns 
away from all these, — then he seeks the 
True, the Eternal Love, the Refuge. 
He makes complete renunciation 
(Sannyasa) of all worldly position, pro- 
perty and name, and wanders forth into 
the world to live a life of self-sacrifice, 
and to persistently seek spiritual know- 
ledge, striving to excel in love and 
compassion, and to acquire lasting 
insight. Gaining these pearls of wisdom 
by years of meditation, discipline and 
inquiry, he in his turn becomes a 
teacher, and hands on to disciples, lay 
or professed, who may seek them ff?m 
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him, all that he can of wisdom and 
beneficence. 

The real aim of Sannyasa is, “For the 
highest freedom of the self and the good 
of the world.” Without having Sannyasa 
none can really be a knower of Brahman 
— this is what the Vedas and the 
Vedanta proclaim. Don’t listen to the 
words of those who say, “We shall both 
live the worldly life and be knowers 
of Brahman.” That is the flattering 
self-consolation of crypto-pleasurc- 
seekers. He who has the slightest 
desire for worldly pleasures, even a 
shred of some such craving, will feel 
frightened at the thought of the path 
(of Sannyasa) ; so, to give himself some 
consolation he goes about preaching 
that impossible creed of harmonising 
Bhoga and Tyaga. That is all the 
raving of lunatics, the froth ings of the 
demented, — idle theories contrary to the 
scriptures, contrary to the Vedas. No 
freedom without renunciation. Highest 
love for God can never be achieved with- 
out renunciation. Renunciation is the 
word,— sro; tot fasRt ( There’s no 

other way than this.’ Even the Gita 
says, “The sages know Sannyasa to be 
the giving up of all work that has desire 
for end.” 

Nobody attains Freedom without 
shaking off the coils of worldly worries. 
The very fact that somebody lives the 
worldly life proves that he is tied down 
to it as the bond-slave of some craving 
or other. Why otherwise will he cling 
to that life at all? He is the slave 
either of lust or of gold, of position or 
of fame, of learning or of scholarship. 
It is only after freeing oneself from all 
this thraldom that one can get on along 
the way of Freedom. Let people argue 
as loud as they please, I have got this 
conviction that unless all these bonds 
are given up, unless the monastic life 
is embraced, none is going to be saved, 
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no attainment of Brahmajnana is 
possible. 

Whether the goal is attained or not 
is not the point before us now. But 
until you get out of this wheel of 
Samsara, until the slavery of desire is 
shaken off, you can’t attain either 
Bhakti or Mukti. To the knower of 
Brahman, supernatural powers or pros- 
perity arc mere trivialities. 

“For the good of the many, for the 
happiness of the many, is the Sannya- 
sin born. His life is all vain, indeed, 
who, embracing Sannyasa, forgets this 
ideal. The Sannyasin, verily, is born 
into this world to lay down his life lor 
others, to stop the bitter cries of men, 
to wipe the tears of the widow, to bring 
peace to the soul of the bereaved 
mother, to equip the ignorant masses 
for the struggle for existence, to accom- 
plish the secular and spiritual wili- 
being of all through the diffusion of 
spiritual teachings and to arouse tie- 
sleeping lion of Brahman in all by throw- 
ing in the light of knowledge. 

Our life is “for the sake of our self- 
liberation as well as for the good of tlu- 
world.” So what are you sitting idle 
for? Arise, awake; wake up your- 
selves, and awaken others. Achitu- 
the consummation of human life be for* ‘ 
you pass off — “Arise, awake, and slop 
not till the goal is reached.” 

Wheresoever might lie the origin of 
Sannyasa, the goal of human like is to 
become a knower of Brahman by 
embracing this vow of renunciation. 
The supreme end is to enter the life of 
Sannyasa. They alone are blessed 
indeed, who have broken off h’ (,m 
worldly life through a spirit of renun- 
ciation. 

Its Necessity 

One must have both internal and 
external Sannyasa — renunciation i n 
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spirit as well as formal renunciation. 
Sankaracharya in commenting on the 
Upanishadic text, “Neither by Tapas 
(spiritual practice) devoid of the neces- 
sary accompaniments,” has said that by 
practising Sadhana without the external 
badge of Sannyasa (the Gerrua-robe, 
the staff and Kamandalu, etc.), the 
Brahman, which is difficult to attain, 
is not realised. Without dispassion for 
the world, without renunciation, with- 
out giving up the desire for enjoyment, 
absolutely nothing can be accomplished 
in the spiritual life. “It is not like a 
sweetmeat in the hands of a child which 
you can snatch by a trick.” 

Know this for a truth that they alone 
arc the associates of the Avatara who 
have renounced all self for the sake of 
others, who giving up all sense-enjoy- 
ment with repugnance spend their lives 
for the good of the world, for the 
welfare of the divas. The disciples of 
Jesus Avcrc all Sannyasins. The direct 
recipients of the grace of Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Sri Chaitanya and Buddha 
were the all-renouncing Sannyasins. It 
is men of this stamp who have been 
through a succession of disciples spread- 
ing the Brahma-vidya in the world. 
Where and when have y r a heard that 
a man being the slave of lust and wealth 
has been able to liberate another or to 
show T the path of God to him ? With- 
out himself being free, how can he make 
others free ? In Veda, Vedanta, Itihasa 
(history), Purana (ancient tradition), 
you will find everywhere that the 
Sannyasins have been the teachers of 
religion in all ages and climes. History 
repeats itself. It will also be likewise 
now. 

Time for and Different Classes of 
Sannyasa 

AJiere is no special time prescribed for 
a life of Sannyasa, The Sruti says : 


— “Directly the 
spirit of renunciation comes, you should 
take up Sannyasa.” The Yoga- 
vashishtha also says : 

f? sTHifa srarsi nPtoRt || 

“Owing to life itself being frail and un- 
certain, one should be devoted to 
religion even in one’s youth. For who 
knows when one’s body may fall off?” 
The Shastras are found to speak of four 
kinds of Sannyasa : (1) Vidwat, (2) 
Vividisha, (a) Markata, (4) Atura. The 
awakening of real renunciation all at 
once and the consequent giving up of 
the world through Sannyasa is some- 
thing that never happens unless there 
are strong Samskaras or tendencies 
developed from previous birth. And 
this is called the Vidwat Sannyasa. 
Vividisha Sannyasa is the case of one 
who out of a strong yearning for the 
knowledge of the Self through the pur- 
suit of scriptural study and practice, 
goes to the man of realisation and from 
him embraces Sannyasa to give himself 
up to those pursuits. Markata Sanny- 
asa is the case of a man who is driven 
out of the world by some of its chastise- 
ments such as the death of a relative or 
the like, and then takes up Sannyasa, 
though in such a case the renouncing 
spirit does not endure long. Sri Rama- 
krishna used to say of it : “With this 
kind of renunciation one hastens away 
to the upcountry and then happens to 
get hold of a nice job; and then even- 
tually perhaps arranges to get his wife 
brought over to him or perhaps takes 
to a new one !” And last, there is 
another kind of Sannyasa which the 
Shastras prescribe for a man who is 
lying on his death-bed, the hope of 
whose life has been given up. For 
then, if he dies, he does with the holiest 
of vows upon him, and then in his next 
birth the merit of it will accrue to him. 
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And in case he recovers, he shall not 
go back to his old life again but live 
the rest of his days in the noble 
endeavour after Brahmajnana. * * * * 
After all, there is no other way to the 
knowledge of the Self but through 
Sannyasa. 

Viewed Historically 

Renunciation is the very soul of the 
Upanishads. Illumination born of dis- 
criminative reflection is the ultimate 
aim of Upanishadic knowledge. My 
belief, however, is that it was since the 
time of Buddha that monastic vow was 
preached more thoroughly all over 
India, and renunciation, the giving up 
of sense-enjoyment, was recognised as 
the highest aim of religious life. And 
Hinduism has absorbed into itself this 
Buddhistic spirit of renunciation. Never 
was a great man of such renunciation 
born in this world as Buddha. 

The monastic institution was there (in 
India before the advent of Buddha), but 
the generality of people did not recog- 
nise it as the goal of life ; there was no 
such staunch spirit for it, there was no 
such firmness in spiritual discrimina- 
tion. So even when Buddha betook 
himself to so many Yogis and Sadhus, 
nowhere did he acquire the peace he 
wanted. And then to realise the High- 
est he fell back on his own exertions, 
and seated on a spot with the famous 
words, ipem % ltfK — -“Let my 

body wither away on this seat” etc., 
rose from it only after becoming the 
Buddha, the Illumined One. All the 
many Maths that you now see in India 
occupied by monks were once in the 
possession of Buddhism. The Hindus 
have only made them their own by 
modifying them in their own fashion. 
Really speaking, the institution of 
Sannyasa originated with Buddha, it 
was he who breathed life into the dead 
bones of this institution. 


Critics answered 

Then, of course, every faculty has 
been given to us by God for some use. 
Therefore the monk is wrong in not 
propagating the race, — a sinner. Well, 
so also have been given us the faculties 
of anger, lust, cruelty, theft, robbery, 
cheating, etc., every one of these being 
absolutely necessary for the maintenance 
of social life, reformed or unreformed. 
What about these? Ought they also 
to be maintained at full steam, follow- 
ing the varied-experience-theory or not ? 
Of course the social reformers being 
in intimate acquaintance with God 
Almighty and His purposes, must 
answer the query in the positive. 

Then, there are the usual back- 
sliders, who ought to come in for a load 
of abuse, — monks who could not keep 
up to their ideal — weak, wicked. 

But if the ideal is straight and sound, 
a backsliding monk is a head and 
shoulders above any householder in the 
land, on the principle, “It is better to 
have loved and lost.” 

Compared to the coward that never 
made the attempt, he is a hero. 

If the searchlight of scrutiny were 
turned on the inner workings of our 
social reform conclave, angels would 
have to take note of the percentage of 
backsliders as between the monk and 
the householder; and the recording 
angel is in our own heart. 

But then, what about this marvellous 
experience of standing alone, discarding 
all help, breasting the storms of life, 
of working without any sense of recom- 
pense, without any sense of putrid 
duty ? Working a whole life, joyful, 
free, — because not goaded on to work 
like slaves — by false human love or 
ambition ? 

This the monk alone can have. What 
about religion? Has it to remain or 
vanish ? If it remains it requires its 
experts, its soldiers. The monk is the 
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religious expert, having made religion 
his one metier of life. He is the soldier 
of God. What religion dies so long as 
it has a band of devoted monks? 

In this country (U.S.A.) the clergy- 
men sometimes receive as high salaries 
as Rupees thirty thousand, forty 
thousand, fifty thousand, even ninety 
thousand a year, for preaching two hours 
on Sunday only, and that only six 
months in a year. Look at the millions 
upon millions they spend for the 
support of their religion, and Young 
Bengal has been taught that these God- 
like, absolutely unselfish men like 
Kambli-Swami are idle vagabonds. 

Take even an extreme case, that of 
an extremely ignorant Vairagi. Even 
he, when he goes into a village, tries 
his best to impart to the villagers what- 
ever he knows, from “Tulsidas 5 * or 
“Chaitanya Charitamrita” or “the 
Alwars” in Southern India. Is that 
not doing some good ? And all this for 
only a bit of bread and a rag of cloth. 
Before unmercifully criticising them, 
think how much you do, my brother, 
for your poor fellow-countrymen, at 
whose expense you have got your edu- 
cation, and by grinding whose face you 
maintain your position and pay your 
teachers, for teaching you that the 
Babajis are only vagabonds. 

The real Sannyasin is a teacher of 
householders. It is with the light and 
teaching obtained from them that 
householders of old triumphed many a 
time in the battles of life. The house- 
holders give food and clothing to the 
Sadhus only in return for their invalu- 
able teachings. Had there been no such 
mutual exchange in India, her people 
would have become extinct like the 
American Indians by this time. It is 
because the householders still give a 
few morsels of food to the Sadhus that 
they are yet able to keep their foothold 
on the path of progress. The Sannya- 


sins are not idle. They are really the 
fountainhead of all activity. The house- 
holders see lofty ideals carried into 
practice in the lives of the Sadhus and 
accept from them such noble ideas ; 
and this it is that has up till now 
enabled them to fight their battle of 
life from the sphere of Karma. The 
example of holy Sadhus makes them 
work out holy ideas in life and imbibe 
real energy for work. The Sannyasins 
inspire the househoders in all noble 
causes by embodying in their lives the 
highest principle of giving up everything 
for the sake of God and the good of the 
world, and as a return the householders 
give them a few doles of food. And 
the very disposition and capacity to 
grow that food develops in the people 
because of the blessings and good wishes 
of the all-renouncing monks. It is be- 
cause of their failure to understand the 
deeper issues that people blame the 
monastic institution. Whatever may 
be the case in other countries, in this 
land the bark of householders 5 life does 
not sink only because the Sannyasins 
are at its helm. 

Ah, quite enough if one great Sannya- 
sin like Sri Ramakrishna comes in a 
thousand years ! For a thousand years 
after his advent, people may well guide 
themselves by those ideas and ideals he 
leaves behind. It is only because this 
monastic institution exists in the 
country that men of his greatness are 
born here. There are defects, more or 
less, in all the institutions of life. But 
what is the reason that in spite of its 
faults, this noble institution stands yet 
supreme over all the other institutions 
of life? It is because true Sannyasins 
forego even their own liberation and live 
simply for doing good to the world. 
If you don’t feel grateful to such a 
noble institution, fie on you again and 
again ! (Compiled fvom the Complete 
Work 8 of the Swami Vivekananda.) 



THE TASK BEFORE US 


By the 

I 

Regarding the ideal of our society, 
Swami Vivekananda once said, “At the 
present condition of our society, it has 
been possible for one Sri Ramakrishna 
to be bom, but I want a state in which 
it will be possible for hundreds of saints 
like Sri Ramakrishna to be born.” 
Indeed, though religion in the ultimate 
sense is a subjective affair, it is not 
altogether without any relationship to 
society. The highest religious life 
transcends all limitations of or obliga- 
tions to society. But in ordinary cases, 
social condition determines the religious 
life of individuals. Where anarchy 
prevails or there is a grinding poverty, 
people find it difficult to turn their mind 
towards any high thing. Under such 
circumstances art decays, science makes 
no progress, all creative thoughts are 
stopped and civilization as a whole takes 
a retrograde turn, what to speak of 
religion and spirituality. 

It is said in our scriptures that when 
a society goes down to its lowest level, 
an Incarnation comes to the world to 
save it from the impending destruction. 
But that is an extreme case and can 
never be depended upon by those who 
want the welfare of society or the pre- 
servation of religion. Whether God 
will incarnate Himself or not, moved by 
pity at the utter helplessness of men 
in managing their own affairs, it lies on 
the knees of God. In life none but 
foolish people depend on miracles or 
providential helps in their affairs. The 
wise will always exert themselves to 
make the best of the worst circums- 
tances. God also wants that. For, 
He has given us mind to think, reason 


Editor 

to discriminate, and will to put our 
thoughts into action. This very fact in- 
dicates that He wants us to strive our 
best for self-improvement and not pray 
for His blessings to make up for our 
inertia and idleness. 

Thus those who want the welfare of 
religion, should first think of and 
devise means as to how society can be 
put in a right order and kept in a 
proper condition. 

II 

There is no doubt that our society 
at the present time is in a chaotic con- 
dition ; that it is in a state which can 
hardly conduce to the growth of a 
higher life. In India in the past, kings 
were always the protectors of society 
and would constantly try to bring about 
a readjustment in the society when it 
lost its balance. But nowadays as a 
foreign race with an altogether differ- 
ent culture and civilization rules the 
country, we cannot expect much from 
the government; we cannot hope for 
anything beyond its maintaining a con- 
dition of peace in the country. For it 
cannot go deep into the internal 
problems of society ; by its very 
position it is incapable of doing that. 
Moreover it is not possible for a foreign 
race to understand the genius of an- 
other people with a thoroughness which 
is necessary for giving that a proper 
direction and guidance. Such being 
the case, people will have to depend 
entirely on themselves to protect, pre- 
serve and direct society. They them- 
selves will have to find out the 
defects, diagnose the causes and think 
of the remedies. This may give rise to 
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a difficulty. When there is a supreme 
controlling power, it can easily give a 
direction and see that its will is carried 
out. But when diverse individuals 
think in diverse ways, there is more 
likely to be a babel of opinions than 
any determined action. But the 
remedy lies in the fact that if people 
are sincere and earnest, there will not 
be much difficulty for them to find out 
the greatest common factor, which they 
should collectively try to translate into 
action. It has got this advantage also 
that all people will be kept alert. 
Every individual will be led to think 
that he is an important limb of the 
society he belongs to; he will, there- 
fore, have the healthy consciousness 
that he has to contribute something to 
the well-being of society by his thoughts 
and actions, which, in consequence, he 
will be eager to regulate in a proper 
way. 

For that it is necessary that people 
should not indulge simply in destruc- 
tive criticism but coolly try to find out 
measures against the evils that have 
unfortunately entered into the social 
organism. One of the additional evils 
that overtake people when they arc in 
a degraded condition or meet with 
failure in life is that they simply quarrel 
with their tools, spend all their energy 
in sighs and despair, and fail to summon 
up energy and strength to take action. 
This is a thing which should be care- 
fully guarded against. There is no 
doubt that our present society has been 
a prey to innumerable evils, — some of 
them disgraceful and abnormal — but as 
a remedy, instead of blaming this or 
that class of people, we should lay our 
heads together to devise means as to 
how to remove them. 

Ill 

Here another important problem 
arises as a side-issue. If the Hindus be 


careful about the progress of their 
society, the Mahomcdans look intensely 
to the interests of the Mahomedan com- 
munity and the Christians think of 
their own problems separately, and so 
on, will that not hamper the progress 
of the nation as a whole ? For good or 
evil India has been and is going to 
remain the motherland of people of 
diverse creeds, faiths and beliefs. 
Attempts should be made to bring them 
together, and no measure should be 
encouraged which will tend to put them 
asunder. Now, parochial thoughts like 
‘I am a Hindu, * ‘I am a Mahomedan, 5 
etc., many fear, are likely to disinte- 
grate the Indian nation. On our part, 
however, we do not apprehend much 
danger from a Hindu retaining his 
consciousness that he is a Hindu, or a 
Christian, that he is a Christian, and 
so forth, provided every one knows how 
to keep his actions and thoughts within 
proper limits. 

Creation itself means diversities. Had 
there been no diversities, there would 
have been no creation. Yet, all 
the diversities in the universe arc 
united in One Existence, namely God. 
In the same way, Maliomedans, Chris- 
tians, Hindus, Parsis, Jains, all, with- 
out losing their individuality, will find 
their meeting-ground in the conscious- 
ness that they are Indians. They will 
soon know that the welfare of their 
community does not mean the destruc- 
tion of the interest of other communi- 
ties ; on the contrary, it means the 
well-being of the nation in general and 
consequently its progress will indirectly 
help the people of other communities as 
well. As such, it is simply a division of 
labour. A nation is composed of 
several communities, and each com- 
munity looking to its own interest will 
serve the interest of the country in 
general. Do we not find many illustra- 
tions of this in our everyday life ? Well, 
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in a society every individual looks to 
his own interest but that does not inter- 
fere with the social integration. In a 
Hindu joint family, every member 
knows how to get over the anomaly of 
looking to his own interest and at the 
same time to subordinate his personal 
considerations to those of the family in 
general. The same thing is possible if 
we think of the nation as a wide family, 
composed of different communities as 
its different members. The reason why 
the communal problem has been so keen 
at present is not that different com- 
munities think of their own problems, 
but that each community looks upon 
others with suspicion and a feeling of 
hatred ; just as it happens in some joint 
family, presaging its disruption, that 
different members forget their love for 
each other and tend towards greater 
and greater estrangement. In such 
circumstances, wisdom demands that 
people should find out what the origin 
of this feeling of hatred and suspicion 
is, why the balance has been lost and 
what the ultimate cause of the break-up 
of the cordial relation amongst different 
communities is, and face the problem at 
its very root. 

IV 

Now, to turn to the problems that are 
before our society. One greatly as- 
tounding fact with regard to the Hindus 
is that the percentage of education is the 
lowest amongst them when the whole 
of India is taken into account. Where- 
as the percentage of literacy is 18.5 
amongst the Europeans, 13.7 amongst 
the Indian Christians, 22.7 amongst 
the Parsis, 7.1, amongst the Sikhs, 
5.4 amongst the Buddhists and 5.2 
amongst the Mahomedans, it is 4.7 
amongst the Hindus. Yet, outwardly 
it seems that education has been 
spreading amongst the Hindus at a rate 
no less than that amongst other com- 


munities. While we desire that the 
spread of education should be much 
greater amongst every other commu- 
nity, — for all the figures quoted above 
are very, very low, when compared with 
the condition of literacy prevailing in 
the civilized countries of the world — 
we strongly emphasize that the Hindus 
should leave no stone unturned to 
remove their backwardness in educa- 
tion. 

Here one thing deserves a special 
notice. By education we should not 
mean simply the knowledge of 3 R’s — 
though in the census that — nay, less 
than that — entitles a man to be called 
literate, but that which brings one in 
touch with the essentials of the culture 
of the country. That may be possible 
even without the help of literary edu- 
cation, through lectures, discussions, 
discourses and conversations. The pre- 
sent system of education has been worse 
than useless in some respects. This is 
true of the Higher, Secondary and even 
the Primary education. For, as soon 
as the students come within the in- 
fluence of the education that prevails 
now in the country, they arc alienated 
from the tradition of their family, 
village, and the nation. Economically, 
culturally, they find themselves in a 
hopelessly chaotic condition. We very 
often hear of the appalling state of our 
unemployed educated men. Here by the 
‘educated,* is perhaps meant only those 
who have received the higher education 
or passed through the secondary stage. 
But similarly tragic is the condition of 
those who have got the primary educa- 
tion. Many do not take them into 
consideration, because their real state 
is not brought to their notice. Even 
those who have passed a few years 
in a Pathshala, do not feel much 
inclined to return to their parental 
occupations, and become a burden on 
their family. This accounts for the fact 
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that instances arc heard of some 
villagers breathing a sigh of relief, when 
the Village Pathshala is abolished, 
despite the general necessity for the in- 
troduction of compulsory primary edu- 
cation in the country. So in order that 
we may not be the victims of false satis- 
faction at seeing an increase in the 
number of literate persons, we should 
see that a right type of education 
spreads in the country. 

The Right type of education can be 
spread much more quickly and advant- 
ageously in many cases through con- 
versations, discourses and the like than 
through books and school curriculum. 
Throughout India, country theatres, 
musical recital of the epics, Puranas 
and similar processes had been a great 
instrument of spreading the ideas of 
real Hindu culture amongst those 
people who could not afford, time and 
means to read and write. Now those 
processes might be supplemented by 
lantern lectures, talks, conversations, 
etc. The general mas? of people should 
be made acquainted with also what is 
happening in the outside world. That 
will broaden their outlook and free them 
from many narrow ideas. And those 
also who have got the higher education 
should make a deliberate attempt to 
come in direct touch with the heart 
of the Hindu culture. It is through 
them that the real culture will filter 
down to the masses. Our educated 
people should no longer remain satisfied 
with the second-hand information 
through translations, hut try to know 
in the original the wisdom and thought 
of the ancient savants of Tndia and 
draw their own conclusions from them. 
The number of people who will take 
to this work, will necessarily be very 
very small, but their service to the 
country will be much more than the 
sacrifice and trouble involved. Wc do 
not mention here the necessity— for that 


goes without saying — of knowing the 
up-to-date thoughts in the field of 
science, industry, art, philosophy, etc., 
all over the world. In this direction 
also, there should be a dynamic spirit. 
People should not be satisfied with only 
knowing what others have thought, or 
following what others have been doing, 
but should strive their utmost to make 
some contribution themselves. For, 
those who do not go forward, must of 
necessity be left behind. 

Another problem which faces the 
Hindu community very gravely is the 
poverty of the people. In addition to 
all the causes of poverty that are 
common to all communities, the Hindus 
have one special cause : false sense of 
prestige is very strong amongst them. 
Only among the Hindus is it found 
that though they have lands for culti- 
vation, they will rather suffer from 
great misery than take to agriculture. 
They will remain a sad prey to abject 
penury but will not summon up courage 
to till their lands in order to better their 
financial condition. The same thing is 
true of many other occupations. The 
Hindus are as if determined to confine 
their activity within a few select crowd- 
ed occupations. It lies with the leaders 
of the Hindu community to remove this 
drawback. Some time back we heard 
of a movement in Bengal that some 
wealthy people were ploughing their 
fields just to set an example to those 
who needed it for their very livelihood. 
We do not know whether the move- 
meat has been nipped in the bud like 
many other good things which rece.ve 
support for a time only from people 
swayed by a momentary wave o 
enthusiasm. Influential P^ons m 
every village should try to remove by 
their own examples the false idea 

the prestige of the Bhadralok dass^rifl 

suffer, if they touch the plough. y 
^ e ncmln! No oecufotioo «!»« 
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be discarded, if it be not morally wrong 
to take up. What a tragedy it is that 
people will suffer from starvation and 
chronic famine, but still they will not 
take to this or that occupation simply 
for the sake of prestige ! Is it not as 
tragic as the case of Tantalus, who had 
to die of thirst, though standing on a 
lake so deep that he just escaped 
drowning. 

Another thing which we should 
seriously ponder over is that the Hindu 
population is constantly decreasing, 
specially when compared with the 
number of people belonging to other 
communities. There are several reasons 
for that — poverty, some social rules and 
traditions, conversions forcible as well 
as that on pecuniary or some other simi- 
lar considerations, and so on. Besides, 
the Hindu society has several doors open 
for people to go out, but not a single 
one, even for earnest people, to come 
in or to re-enter. So it is that the pro- 
selytizing religions of the country find 
it very easy to make inroads upon the 
Hindu community. We strongly hold 
that one who wants to embrace another 
faith purely from religious feeling, 
should never be prevented. But on the 
same logic, those who want to join the 
Hindu society attracted by its ideas and 
ideals should be given easy admission. 
And we should seriously consider why 
people leave the Hindu community on 
grounds other than absolutely religious 
and try to remove them. 

This leads us to the problem of un- 
touchability, and the grievances of 
backward people. It is a serious 
accusation against the higher castes 
or those who hold a superior position 
in society that the sufferings and 
misery of some people have reached 
such a limit that they have been 
forced to fight for their own rights. 
There is no doubt that some of th$ir 
grievances are false and proceed from 


the influence of interested people or 
the Western civilization invading the 
country; but there can be no two 
opinions about the fact, that some of 
the disabilities from which the people 
of our backward community suffer are 
abjectly inhuman. In some cases, they 
are denied the elementary rights of 
human beings. Can there be a sadder 
state of things? Can we conceive of a 
greater cruelty? A person, if he is put 
to death, suffers only once, but the 
person who throughout life is led to 
think that he is less than a man suffers 
as long as he lives. But to handle the 
problem of the backward community 
we should proceed very cautiously and 
not be actuated by any impatient feel- 
ing. Whereas we should try to remove 
the grievances of the depressed classes 
as early and as quickly as possible, we 
should be careful not to set them against 
the higher castes, as some irresponsible 
persons have done in some cases. That 
will create fresh troubles and problems 
and bring about a chaotic condition 
in society. The best remedy lies in 
the people of upper classes coming for- 
ward of their own accord to remove* 
the disabilities from which their own 
brethren have been suffering for ages. 
And if they do not do this of their own 
accord, they will be forced to do that, 
to their great cost and at the price 
of the peace of the society. 

V 

We have here said of many ‘should*’ 
and ‘oughts’ and given a picture of the 
ideal to be reached. But who are 
to shoulder these responsibilities ami 
who are to translate these things into 
practice? Where arc men and money 
for them? It is said that repentance 
is the first sign of the growth of spiri- 
tual life. If we are really repentant, 
we are not far removed from freeing 
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ourselves from our faults. In the same 
way, when we can clearly know and 
visualize our grievances and duties, we 
are not far distant from the time when 
our ideas will be transformed into 
actions. 

In the above we have simply em- 
bodied some of the thoughts that are 
preying on the minds of all thought- 
ful persons in the community. We feci 
no doubt that time will soon come, when 
their thoughts will find expression in 
acts. We are not at all pessimistic 
about the future. Already we find 
instances that people have stirred 
themselves to actions ; already we see 


signs of awakening. But what we need 
is to think more deeply, feel more 
keenly, so that the consciousness of the 
very seriousness of the situation will 
drive us to take remedial measures more 
earnestly. Thoughts are more potent 
than any other thing in the world. And 
in India there will never be a dearth 
of idealists who will not hesitate to 
sacrifice their all if thereby they can 
do a good turn to their brethren or com- 
munity. If we have not made sufficient 
progress as far as actions are concerned, 
it argues that we have not fully realized 
the gravity of the problems. But let 
us hope that that is not the case. 


A VISION OF THE SELF 

By Anilbaran Roy 

The snow-capped high Himalaya that stands 
Braving all storm, the boundless sky, the sea 
Give but a faint glimpse of the Self to me ; 

Beyond all mortal ties my heart expands. 

I am a peer of the stars unsullied bright 
That in immutable silence look below 
Upon the waves of earthly joy and woe, 

Untouched, unfaltering in their course of light. 

Frail life imprisoned in this mould of clay, 

Brief dark stage in the journey of my soul 
With Freedom, Love, Divinity the goal, 

Not ever-doomed to suffer and decay ! 



THE INEXPUGNABLE MAN 

r* 

By Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. M.A.. D.Litt. 


There is a Roman proverb adapted by 
Horace with which our Western school- 
books have long made us familiar. 1 lie 
wrote that you might pitchfork ‘nature* 
— the natural environment of man — 
away from you, but it would come right 
back again, and stealthily break through 
victoriously corrupt sophistications. We 
may find this is true of other ways in 
which man has tried to lose sight of 
what is true. Man addresses his fellow- 
man in more ways than one — we of 
England realize this when we have to 
cope with address in other tongues — he 
even refers to himself in more ways 
than one. Both East and West know 
here the sovereign’s ‘we’ in place of 
‘I.’ The king’s ‘we’ may have implica- 
tions, but we see in it his personal view 
or command. Victoria, in her now 
classic flout of a chatterbox at her din- 
ing table : ‘We are not amused !’ meant 
ultimately ‘I am not amused (at your 
little anecdote).’ And it was a unique 
unity to which she referred. She did 
not mean by it just a bundle of physio- 
psychological factors labelled ‘I.’ She 
meant a More than these, just as the 
pulsing bundle of the car’s machinery 
is a Less without the driver, the dumb 
violin is a Less without the musician. 
She meant that I, the appraiser, the 
judge of your story, as reported to my 
senses, as tried by my taste, my savoir 
faire — these being the instruments by 
which I judge—/ decide you do not 
amuse me. 

For the queen at that, or any 
similar moment, the forming of an 

1 Epistles, I, 24. By Natura, he only 
meant ‘life in the country.’ * 


opinion, the making of it articulate was 
the fundamentally real, true expression 
of her nature as ‘man,’ that is, as 
human being, homo purufthn , atm a. It 
would not have been equally so had 
she considered the matter without self- 
reference, had she for instance con- 
sidered the matter only as a general 
opinion or estimate. This would re- 
duce the act to just one or other of 
these processes common to intelligent 
persons, expressed in general terms 
commonly accepted. But this was 
‘her’ estimate; a unique estimate, in 
that all that went to form it was not 
just the same as that of any one but 
herself. She made it, she worded it, 
she was responsible for it. “T valued, 
I spoke, I must stand by it.” If the 
personal factor here (whether worded 
by pronoun, or by the verb only, or 
by both) be cut out, if she had said 
“there is the opinion that no amuse- 
ment has arisen,” we no longer have 
something fundamental and unique, 
the ‘nature* of this particular woman. 
We arc trying to pitchfork out ‘nature.’ 

Now this was what Buddhism sought 
to do, as it drew, in time, in place, 
in point of view ever further from its 
original inspiration. It sought to do so 
verbally by coming to use the negation 
aruittu with an inference quite un- 
warranted in its first message. This 
said : “See not the Self in what is 
not self, namely in body or mind.” 
Gradually it added this inference : 
There is no self, either in these or any- 
where. The Sakyamuni bade men (as 
did the IJpanishadic teachers) “seek the 
Self.” That later inference was as if a 
man, seeking the master in a staff, were 
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to say of each of these ‘You aTe not 
he,* and then conclude : ‘There is no 
master !’ The ‘man* was pitchforked 
both in opinion and in Mantra. 2 

The cause of this tremendous change 
— it is no less than tremendous —I have 
gone into elsewhere. I have also dealt 
with the usual Buddhist evasion called 
the two ways of teaching, or two kinds 
of truth, as practised by the Founder. 
This evasion emerges only in the Com- 
mentaries, is without pertinent scrip- 
tural support, is not used in the scrip- 
tures when sorely needed in debate, 
and is virtually negatived by explicit 
repudiations in ‘a* Founder’s methods. 

It was wonderful that, in India of 
all countries, such a violent revulsion 
in religious teaching should ever have 
been possible. Made complete and 
absolute perhaps only outside India, it 
nevertheless came virtually to pass be- 
fore Buddhism was dismissed from 
India. Of this I may have more to 
say another time. But I am now wish- 
ing to dwell, not on the pitchforking 
(not of Buddhism but of the ‘man’), 
but on the ‘coming right back again.’ 
Buddhism cast out the man in theory, 
in creed, in formula. She could not 
altogether cast him out in language, 
and therewith in all that language im- 
plies. We may say he came right back 
in that way; more truly, he was never 
cast out; he was inexpugnable. 

Very plastic is ‘the Word,’ in its 
changes, its fissions, its permutations, 
its blending of roots. But there are 
limits to these. Man cannot, or, let 
me say, he never does, expel himself 
from his speech. In saying ‘I do this,’ 
he may in this language or that, hide 
himself to some extent more than, c.g., 
in English. He may say Etam haro- 
mi 9 without lending the strong emphas- 
is there is in aham. Yet it is the agent 

a Vinaya, Mahdvagga, I, 6 ; 14. 


there all the time, if only in the mi; 
he is there all the time in the implica- 
tion. The only way to oust him in 
theory, is to make out, as does the 
Buddhist philosophic teacher, that man 
doesn’t ever really mean what he says. 
That he says ‘I,’ but would have you 
take the word only as true, not the 
thing behind the word. That 1o be- 
come really wise, you must, at the 
threshold, strip off from the word the 
entire history of man’s efforts to ex- 
press in words what he means, and see 
in it only a sound, or sign, for common 
convenience. 

But there was another way beside 
that of the pronoun, distinct from, or 
merged in, the verb, by which the ex- 
pelled man came back. In expelling 
the reality of the man, Buddhist litera- 
ture reduced him to bodily parts and 
mental phenomena which were collec- 
tively called dhnmnm (plural), both of 
these being looked upon as real exist- 
ents. 3 In time the latter, whether 
viewed singly or as complex, came 
to have assigned them just a moment- 
ary duration, as arising in continua 
of swift succession. But the man’s in- 
expugnable intuition of seeing in these 
pulsations some relatively persisting 
agent was too strong for such anarchis- 
tic thinkers. Certain dhamma’s , name- 
ly, were ever alluded to as that one 
state in which, or for which, other 
dhamma’s happened, or ‘arose.’ There 
was c.g. mind, called variously manas , 
citta, vinndna — meanings originally 
giving a different aspect of man’s 
activities, but all three in time being 
levelled down to synonyms. Further 
there were important mental activities, 
such as the famous five : saddhd (faith), 
sati (reeollectedness), viriija (effort), 
paiind (wisdom) and samddhi (concen- 
tration). To one and all of these the 

Disputed in Mahayana Buddhism. 
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Buddhist exponent, turning from the 
one true agent, came to ascribe the 
desires and activities of the expelled 
man, as if each of these dhamma’s was 
a man. He would not have admitted, 
in the case of any of them, that it 
was a man, a self, nevertheless he 
alluded to it just as if it were a man. 
Take manas , mind. We find the ques- 
tion, in a Sutta catechism, asked : 
“Who is it ( ko, not ‘what’) that enjoys 
collectively what the five senses 
bring ?” 4 That the natural and true 
answer had been ‘the man, the attd 9 
is in a way admitted by the Comment- 
ator, who illustrates by a king’s draw- 
ing revenue from five villages. But 
the academically correct answer is given 
as manas; manas is the patisaranam or 
nucleus (we have no fit word). In one 
other Sutta this is embroidered further, 
sati being given as nucleus of manas , 
vimutti of sati , nibbdna of vimutti , 
the exponent’s tongue running away 
with him. In both suttas the man is 
cast out, though indeed the man was in 
truth the object and end of the religion. 
It is an attribute, a state, an instru- 
ment of him which is set up in his place 
as nucleus, as enjoyer. Everyone of 
these terms had an agent-noun which 
might have been used : rnani, citto, 
vinndno : mind-er : satimd , sato, 
having sati; vunutto, having vimutti . 
Hence the deliberate intention to oust 
the man is clear. 

The much later work Questions of 
Milinda expands this use of pseudo- 
mannikins of dhamma 9 s with much lite- 
rary eloquence. Faith, we read, arrests 
hindrances, effort supports other 
dhamma 9 s; wisdom cuts off, and again 
splits, etc., albeit here, combining text 
and commentary in one, the writer 
illustrates by making man the agent. 

When we come to the mediaeval 


manual Abhidhammatthasangaha 9 we 
find the man, still pitchforked as much 
as ever in theory, still ‘coming back,’ 
if still in disguise. The older (not 
original) clumsy quincunx of skandhas 
is put on the shelf, and we have man’s 
invisible world treated as citta and 
ce*tasikas : mind and mentals. When a 
citta arises it is in imagination arrested, 
as it were under a microscope, and 
analysed into a number of properties, 
some constant, some particular and 
occasional. This is but an elaboration of 
what wc meet with already in the Abhi- 
dhamma Pitaka, dating some centuries 
earlier. Thus we get, in Sutta, here 
and in Milinda , a quasi-unity, resolv- 
able into a number of mind-ways. The 
man’s throne is there all the time, but 
on it is seated a dummy king, his sub- 
jects wielding, in their functioning, the 
authority that rightfully is his. 

I do not think that this feature in 
Buddhist literature has been given the 
attention it merits. For some never 
well-declared reason, Buddhists are 
never weary of trumpeting the amaz- 
ingly irrational dogma of anattd, and 
the European scholar, heeding only the 
monastic handling of their scriptures, 
looks upon this dogma as actually 
taught by a gifted enlightened Indian 
of the sixth century B.C., a day when 
had a teacher so taught, he would have 
been avoided as a lunatic. The poss- 
ibly baffled reader is told, that anattd 
means only the rejection of this or that 
kind of reality about the man, or that 
it means rejection of an unethical 
egoism . Compromise of this sort may 
be needed to buttress it up to-day. 
But such compromise is nowhere to be 
found in the framed Buddhist scholas- 
tics of the culminating days of exegetics, 
our early middle ages. The attentive 
reader of Buddhaghosa and Buddha- 
datta cannot make any such mistakes 
about it. It is not any highly qualified 


Majihima-Nik&ya, Sutta 48. 
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‘self’ (attd) that is retained, and the 
rest discarded. It is just the attd , and 
all of him, discounting just pronominal 
usage, that must not be sought, must 
not be found anywhere in anything. 
“Way there is but no wayfarer” (0 ! 
the shame of that !) ; “nibbana is, but 
none who is nibbuto; 99 “karma there is, 
but no doer.” How will you get out 
of that, Bhikkhu ? 

There remains this crediting of the 
way, the process, with creative, produc- 
tive activities which belong, by right of 
language, and all that the history of 
language stands for, to the user of the 
way, to the proceeder in the process. 
This may be permissible to the poet 
and to elegant literary style. To all 
who seek in the bare word the thing 
thought of, to the man, that is, of a 
religious mandate, the man of science, 
the serious philosopher, it is anathema 
—or should be. Used in simile, in 
parable with sobriety and caution, it 
may be permissible. Otherwise it is 
slovenly tactless procedure ; it is an 
importing into prose the license and 
play of poetry. But such compromises 
are aiding in the modern persistence of 
the hollow tomtomming of a gospel of 
anattd : — a teaching of man-in-thc- 
Less, linked with the great name of 
one who came to show man a More 
in life, in nature, in destiny. They aid 
in hiding from us what a gospel of 
man as a Less he is alleged as having 
taught. They show his teaching as 
devolving a crumbled reality of the 
man, a reality belonging only to the 
man, on to all these pseudo-mannikins 
of what are man’s mind-ways. 

Buddhists by their tradition have be- 
come used to this seeing the man only 
m what are his functions. And the 
East has been too long and too much 
the slave of the word to detect tools 
and instruments in the word masked 
as the tool-user. But to us too of the 


West it has all seemed apparently 
reasonable. How is it that we have 
not been more discerning ? It is because 
wc too have set going something like 
that hollow tomtomming about the 
very man. It is because we too have 
been teaching with much the same 
slovenly usage. It is because we too 
have, since the fission of our own 
psychology from the mother philosophy, 
been transferring terms and phrases fit 
only for the mind-er to the mind, that 
is, the mind-ing. Turn with me to 
what was, more than any other work, 
the nurse of our crude young psycho- 
logy, to John Locke’s Essay concerning 
the Human Understanding , of the year 
1090. Wc read : “The mind very 
often sets itself on work in search of 
some hidden idea, and turns as it were 
the eye of the soul upon it.” Here we 
actually have the ‘man’ or ‘soul’ as 
the tool of the mind ! Could perverted 
inversion further go ? He goes on : 
“though sometimes too they (ideas) 
start up of their own accord, and 
offer themselves to the understanding.” 
Here ‘ideas’ (Pali : dhammu) are pre- 
sented with a ‘will’ and with ‘selves’ I s 
In this vein Locke could have written 
the Milindapanha . 

I will not burden this brief article 
with analogous slovenliness in Locke’s 
heirs, Scottish or English. When psy- 
chology ceased to become a subject of 
‘elegant* literature, and passed into the 
scientific laboratory, the wording of it 
also became more austere. My own 
Scottish teacher Croom Robertson and 
his teacher Bain were fastidiously un- 
slovenly in their diction. Yet even they 
were so far myopic, that they did not 
take the man, the self, as the inexpugn- 
able pod sto and avowed limit-point, 
in their exposition of experience as a 
something as («) presented to him, (6) 


• Pt. II, Ch. 10. 
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worthed by him, (c) reacted upon by 
him. It was only James Ward who 
boldly got the ostrich’s head out of the 
sand as to (a); he failed to convince, 
perhaps because he was not bold enough 
about (b) and (c). 

But alas ! he did fail ; he was held 
to have imported metaphysics into 
science. Else is it scarcely credible that 
yet more recent psychological manuals, 
bearing such proud titles as The New 
Psychology , 6 should revive the old 
foolish methods permissible to a John 
Locke. Look for instance at this 
sample : “The rational faculty prompts 
the mind to refuse implicit obedience.” 
— But ‘the mind , 5 like Queen Victoria 
is ‘not amused , 5 and hits back : “The 
complex responsible for the act .... 
is not recognized by the mind . . . 
“most minds simply cannot tolerate 
. . . . a recognition; .... they ex- 
pend untiring ingenuity in inventing 
some more respectable reason . . . 
(i.e., respectable mannikin), and so on 
ad nauseam,. The writer may have 
meant us to take all this humorously; 
he might accuse me of the same inten- 
tion in my regal anecdote. But there 
is no sign, that he is not here as serious 
as elsewhere. He does not send over 
to us any caveat about mannikins 
posturing as the man. 

Not for a moment would I hold up 
to ridicule the work and importance 
of psychology. More power, say I, to 
her elbow ! Her object is the discovery 
and clear presentation of a section of 
what is true. But her power is likely 
in that object to be more effectual, if 
she will but take up a sound attitude 
from the first, and not one which has 
led her to start, and as we see, here and 
there, by maintaining that very slovenli- 
ness in subterfuge, on which Buddhists 
of ohl fell back, on which they yet fall 

6 By A. 6. Tansley, 1920. 


back to-day. I should like to see the 
man in her, under my (a), (b) (c), given 
a fair chance. I want to see him tamen 
usque recurrensy coming right back. 
Psychology has followed physiology with 
too little vision. She has not sufficient- 
ly seen, that she is not a wholly 
parallel study with that of the body. 
She is the study of not just mind- 
ways, but of x , the man, the self, in 
the ways in which he wields the body : 
the study of man-as-being impressed, 
of man-as-willing-to-bc-impressed, of 
man-as-reacting, of man as estimating, 
measuring, judging, valuing. She is a 
middle term. Not to see this is 
to expel ‘nature . 5 In the personified 
mind and ideas nature, the man, comes 
back. But it is in his servants 5 guise. 
Expelled as a more than his mind, he 
is taken back in what is less than he. 

It is this getting the worse in the 
exchange that I would here emphasize. 
I have said with much plainness from 
time to time what I think about the 
harm Buddhism has suffered and is suf- 
fering through this expulsion of the true 
man, this recognition of a makeshift 
manhood. I now stress this aspect of 
the expulsion, that whereas in a great 
world-religion, its first messenger sets 
before the man a More in his nature, 
his life, his destiny, not so well seen 
before, a dogma which ejects the very 
man himself, and replaces the left void 
by his instruments, is a telling him that 
he is and has, in and before him, a 
Less. It is to teach the nature and 
work of the machine ignoring, nay, 
denying the controller, the worker, the 
user of it. 

And I agree entirely with my Catho- 
lic hearted friend, James Pratt, in 
his contribution to Visva-bharati on 
‘Buddhism and Christianity , 57 that of 
the “two very noble religions asking ad- 

7 No. 16, 1932. 
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mission at India’s door,” while India 
should consider the best that each has 
to offer, the Anattd doctrine in the one 
is not of that best, nor is it funda- 
mental. I go farther, and look on it 
as, in its full dogmatic sense, a terrible 
libel on the Sakyamuni. “If,” Dr. 
Pratt says, “Buddhism clings to 
anattd , I cannot feel much enthusiasm 
over its reintroduction into India; nor 
do I think it likely that such a doctrine 
will make appeal to the deeply spiritual 
people whose greatest books are the 
Upanishads and the Bhagavad Gita.” 
There is for young India a twofold 
danger here : first, that young students 
may, because of (i) the modern evasions 
and compromises fail to get a real grip 
of the true historical anattd, ( ii ) the 


makeshift dummies posing as the man 
be blind to the way Buddhist teaching 
has cheated itself in this matter ; 
secondly, that they may get infected, 
in acquiring Western culture, by the 
equally self-cheating methods in our 
own psychology. 

The true, the original message of 
Buddhism is both an Indian and a 
world gospel : as true now as it was 
then. India in the Few had been feel- 
ing after it; the Sakyamuni brought it 
to the many. But it was something 
much better than anattd , or than anicca 
and dukkha either. They belong to 
man in the less; this was of a More for 
and in the man. But for it man first 
and last was inexpugnable. 


LIVING STILL IN THE POLE-STAR 

[A Story ] 

By Swami Atulananda 


Suniti was the favourite queen of a 
powerful king, Uttanapada by name, 
the monarch of a prosperous province 
in India. Happily she lived at the 
court, honoured and loved not only by 
her husband, but also by the people. 
And when she gave birth to a beauti- 
ful, strong boy, her joy was perfect. 
The king was proud of Suniti, for she 
was very good and clever and beautiful. 
The little prince was a jewel and the 
darling of his royal parents. They 
called him Dhruva. 

Suruchi, a younger wife, jealous, 
ambitious and anxious for the welfare 
of her own son, set to work in many 
subtle ways to gain ascendency over 
the king’s mind. Her boy enjoyed all 
the advantages of a prince ; but 


Dhruva was the first-born son of the 
king, and he would be successor to the 
throne. She could not bear the 
thought. So she worked herself into 
the good graces of her husband, that 
her son might supersede the rights of 
Dhruva, and become king when his 
father should leave this world. 

The king, observing this, would, in 
his stronger moments, take himself to 
task and put aside all thought of parti- 
ality toward his younger queen. But 
he had not the courage to rebuke her 
for her evil intentions. As time went 
on, Suruchi began to wield an ever 
stronger influence over her royal 
husband. At last the king was entire- 
ly in her power, and her wish became 
his law. It went so far that finally, 
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at the instigation of Suruchi, Suniti and 
her little son were banished from the 
court. A cottage was assigned to them 
on the edge of a great forest, far from 
the royal palace. 

Dhruva, still of tender age, soon for- 
got his former home. He found much 
to amuse him in his new surroundings. 
The forest was near, and there he play- 
ed all alone, while his mother was 
occupied with her household duties. 
For now the queen had no attendants 
to carry out her bidding. She cooked 
the meals and kept the cottage clean. 
She also taught her boy, for the school 
was far away. 

Dhruva loved the living creatures of 
the forest. The deer and the rabbits 
and other strange animals came to him, 
and took from his hand the food he 
held out to them. The queen, seeing 
her son so happy, would sometimes for- 
get her grief, and she would laugh and 
play with him. 

Thus the days passed by, till 
Dhruva was seven years old. He was a 
manly little fellow, strong and fearless. 
Suniti ’s face would light up and her 
eyes would shine when she watched him 
playing in the forest. A secret hope 
still dwelt in her breast : Would for- 
tune, perchance, change some day in 
favour of her child ? Who knew ? The 
king might still repent and justice 
triumph. The father loved the boy, 
and her too. She was sure of that. 
Would not that love assert itself in 
the end ? Would not her husband come 
to his senses and wake up from the evil 
spell that his younger wife had woven 
around him? Such were her thoughts. 

One day Dhruva all out of breath 
came running toward her from the 
forest. He put his arms around her 
neck, and with his burning cheek 
against her own, impetuously asked : 

“Mother, who is my father?” 


“Your father, son, is the king. He 
lives in the palace, far away.” 

“May I go to him, mother?” 

“Yes, you may go, my child. And 
when you see your father tell him that 
I still love him.” 

Early, the next morning, Suniti, 
holding Dhruva by the hand, set out 
toward the royal court. The sun was 
shining hot when they reached the 
palace. The queen then said to her 
son : “Dhruva, remember that you 
are a prince, the son of the king. Go 
to the guard and tell him that you want 
to see the king, your father. I shall 
wait here under the big banyan tree till 
you return.” 

Dhruva ran toward the guard and 
delivered his message. The guard sent 
word to the king that his eldest son 
was at the gate, awaiting admittance. 

“Let Dhruva enter,” said the king. 
The boy ran up to him fearlessly. The 
king lifted him in his arms, put him 
on his knee and caressed him tenderly : 
for was not Dhruva his own dear son? 

The boy said : “My mother is 
waiting outside, in the shade of the big 
banyan tree. She will wait till I 
return. She still loves you.” 

A mingled feeling of joy and sadness 
brought tears to the king’s eyes. Just 
then the door opened and there was 
revealed the angry face of Suruchi, the 
younger queen. Hastily the king put 
down his son. Dhruva fled before the 
menacing figure. On the threshold lie 
halted one moment to look back. But 
his father frowned at him. Then 
Dhruva was disillusioned. His father, 
the king, had quaked before an angry 
woman. He had pushed him aside and 
had frowned at him. Was his father 
so weak? Could he not protect him 
from a jealous woman ? His father had 
failed him ! 

The boy ran to his mother, flushed 
and excited. His lips trembled as he 
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spoke to her : “Mother, tell me, is 
there anyone in the world who is 
stronger than my father?” 

The queen was startled at the strange 
question. Then, looking into Dhruva’s 
eyes, she understood that he had met 
with disappointment. Smiling sadly, 
she answered : “Yes, my son, there is 
One who is all-powerful; our sages call 
Him the ‘Lotus-eyed.* ” 

“And where may the Lotus-eyed be 
found, where does he dwell, mother?” 

Suniti hesitated. “What does Dhruva 
mean?” she thought. “He seems so 
grave, so serious. Will he set out in 
search of Him who is found when all 
else is abandoned? Will he leave me? 
Will he follow in the footsteps of the 
sages and wander forth, alone, in search 
of Him in whom alone is perfect 
strength? That must not be.” Hoping 
to ward off the danger, she replied : 

“The Lotus-eyed, my son, dwells in 
the heart of the forest, where wild 
beasts live. Far away and hard to find 
is the Lotus-eyed, and the path is full 
of danger.” 

Dhruva remained silent. But in the 
middle of the night when his mother 
was asleep, he stole from the cottage, 
in search of the Lotus-eyed. But first 
he kissed his mother good-bye, very, 
very softly that she might not awaken. 
Then he halted, just a moment, in the 
doorway, and he whispered : “Lotus- 
eyed, you are all strength, protect my 
mother, and me also.” Then, boldly, 
he ran into the forest. 

On and on he went, over winding 
paths, through thorny brush, always 
deeper into the forest. At last he came 
to a dark spot where the sun and the 
sky were hidden by thick foliage. 
“Surely,” thought Dhruva, “here must 
be the heart of the forest where the 
Lotus-eyed dwells. Let me sit down and 
wait till he comes.” But being very 


tired, he lay down, and with his head 
on the soft moss, fell asleep. 

Dhruva did not sleep long. A strange 
sound in the bush near by, awakened 
him. He lifted his head and listened. 
Then he rubbed his eyes and sat up. 
He saw something between the twigs 
and leaves. Two eyes were looking at 
him, eyes shining like coals of fire. 

“It must be the Lotus-eyed,* * 
thought Dhruva, and steeping forward, 
he laid his hand on a soft and glossy 
head. A hot breath touched his face. 
He saw a lithe, striped body and a long 
tail, sweeping from side to side. 

“Art thou the Lous-eycd?” the boy 
asked eagerly. But the tiger did not 
answer. He hung his head in shame 
and turned away. 

Then the bear came. But Dhruva, 
loving all creatures, knew no fear. 
Putting his hand on the thick, shaggy 
hair, he looked at the huge head, and 
said: “Art thou He?” The bear 

looked first to the right and then to 
the left, made a low growling noise, 
then turned and went away. 

Dhruva was a little disappointed, but 
he waited patiently. At last came a tall 
man with a friendly face. He placed 
his hand lightly on Dhruva’s head. It 
was Narada, the great sage. 

“Art thou He who is all strength?” 
asked the boy. 

“Nay, child, I am not He,” replied 
the sage, “but I will show you how you 
may find Him. I will tell you a prayer. 
Repeat it again and again, with full 
attention, and meditate on its mcan- 
ing.” 

Dhruva sat down, folded his hands, 
and prayed : “Salutation to Thee, 
Lotus-eyed, reveal Thyself to me.” He 
prayed and meditated long, oh ! so long. 
The beasts of the forest came and nosed 
the strange little figure that sat there 
like a statue. But so absorbed was the 
boy in his prayer that he did not notice 
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the beasts. Thus, with his whole mind 
on the prayer, saying it over and over 
again, Dhruva sat in the depth of the 
forest. Then, at last, he opened his 
eyes, and there stood before him a 
beautiful figure shining like burnished 
gold, with eyes like two full-blown 
lotuses. The boy quivered with joy. 
“O, Lotus-eyed !” he exclaimed, “Now 
I have found Thee. I no longer wish to 
be a king. Take me to Thy home that 
I may be with Thee always.” 

The Lotus-eyed smiled and said : 
“Dhruva, I love you, but I cannot take 
you to my heaven, not yet. You have 
come to this world to be a great king. 
Go to your mother and with her return 
to the palace. Your father is waiting 
for you, I have touched his heart. He 
has come to his senses, and is now 
smitten with remorse for having sent 
you and your mother to the forest. Go, 
he will receive you and when you come 
of age he will make you king.” 

Dhruva rose and walked back to the 
little cottage at the edge of the forest. 
And enfolded in his mother’s arms he 
told her what had happened. 

Suniti overjoyed made ready at once 
to take her son to the palace. All night 
they travelled, and as the sun rose be- 
hind the big banyan tree, mother and 
son knocked at the palace-gate. 

The king informed of the arrival of 
his beloved wife and son, at once made 
ready to give them a royal reception. 
Bugles were blown, flags and banners 
were hoisted, and the palace was deco- 
rated with wreaths and flowers. The 
king came to the palace-gate, took his 


son in his arms, and led the queen into 
the royal chamber. In humility he 
craved forgiveness, and in his behavior 
he tried to make up for the cruel treat- 
ment he had meted out to his wife and 
child. 

Suniti resumed her former position 
as first queen, and the boy was educat- 
ed in a way becoming his position. 
Suruchi deeply humiliated soon after 
died in sorrow; and Dhruva, when he 
came of age, was established on the 
throne. For many years he ruled his 
subjects, and under his capable and 
just reign the country flourished as it 
had never done before. 

With all the cares and occupations of 
royalty, Dhruva remained firmly devot- 
ed to the King of all kings, the Lord who 
dwells in the heart of all living crea- 
tures, worshipping Him daily during 
long hours of meditation. But at last, 
realizing the vanity of worldly glory he 
renounced the throne, to dwell with 
ascetics in a forest-retreat. There he 
practised severe austerities, till one day 
the Lord being pleased with his cons- 
tant devotion sent a celestial chariot to 
convey Dhruva to the region of eternal 
bliss. 

Now Dhruva shines forever in Vishnu’s 
heaven round which the sun and moon 
and planets, the stars and stellar 
systems perform their rounds. 

And to-day the people in India, 
pointing to the Pole-star, will tell you : 
“There lives Dhruva, ever-steadfast, un- 
wavering, stationary, in a firmament of 
eternal change, a symbol of constancy 
and endurance.” 



THE YOGA OF ART 

By James H. Cousins 
(Concluded from the last issue) 


It will have become evident to those 
who have brooded over the nature of 
art and the artist, that much of what 
has been said above belongs not only 
to the artist but to the mystic, since 
they both are sensitive and receptive 
to some more complete and unified com- 
munication from Life than ordinary 
individuals. This relationship between 
them is not casual. It is fundamental, 
and rises out of the relationship, in 
humanity’s psychological endowment, 
of aspiration and creation as the in- 
turned and out-turned directions of the 
emotional function which they both 
exercise in a special degree. These 
directions are not away from a common 
base, but overlap and intertwine. 
“There can be no inspiration without 
aspiration,” was one of the aesthctical 
instructions of AE to the writer as an 
apprentice in poetry thirty years ago. 
His recent reiteration of the formula 
(“Song and its Fountains,” 1032) indi- 
cates the depth of his conviction as 
to this psychological law. 

Aspiration A I ) 

i | [ Emotion 
V ) 

But besides this interaction of 
opposite movements over the whole 
emotional area, there is a further inter- 
action within the two nominally 
separate areas of aspiration and crea- 
tion that are identified as religion 
(which is emotion aspiring towards 
union of the individual life with the 
cosmic life) and art (which is emotion 
endeavouring to express its glimpses and 
6 


touches of reality in forms less transi- 
tory than the flux of daily life) ; religion 
and art have themselves each an in- 
turned and out-turned direction. In 
religion these movements show them- 
selves in the simplicities of mystical 
experience and the elaborations of 
ceremonial observance; in art as ideal- 
ism and realism. 



The mystic and the artist are there- 
fore sharers in a common inner 
experience of reality, but differ in their 
code of communication. Both receive 
the accolade of the spirit, and express 
their spiritual ennoblement in their 
temperamental vernacular, the mystic 
in the theological terminology of his 
or her upbringing, the artist in the 
aesthetical symbolism of his or her 
chosen art. 

In an effort to relieve the term mysti- 
cism from the overgrowths of mis- 
understanding, a recent writer (William 
Kingsland, “Rational Mysticism” 1924) 
has said, “Mysticism is essentially 
union that is to say, wholeness ... to 
realise . . . that each moment contains 
all eternity, and is fulfilled with 
immeasurable Beauty and Perfection — 
this would be to be a mystic indeed.” 
William Blake, the mystic poet and 
craftsman, made the same realization 
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one of the signs of the achievement of 
innocence. Miss Evelyn Underhill, in 
her invaluable work, “Mysticism,” 
essayed the same task and made much 
the same definition. She expressed the 
hope that the term mysticism might be 
“restored sooner or later to its old 
meaning as the science or art of the 
spiritual life” (a phrase *in the round 5 
containing temptation to further syn- 
thetical disquisition to which, how- 
ever, we must not yield), and added : 
“Broadly speaking, I understand it to 
be the expression of the innate ten- 
dency of the human spirit towards com- 
plete harmony with the transcendental 
order . . . the true line of develop- 
ment of the highest form of human 
consciousness . 5 5 

Now the movement towards “union , 55 
“wholeness , 55 “harmony , 55 which these 
students of mysticism declare to be its 
aim, is just the aim of Yoga. As “the 
highest form of human consciousness , 55 
the mystical experience ought, there- 
fore, to be the highest inspiration of the 
highest form of human expression, that 
is, creative art. Unconsciously it is so 
to some degreee in every exercise of 
the creative acsthetical function; for, 
while the born mystic need not neces- 
sarily be an artist (though he often is 
one), the creative artist is always in 
some degree a mystic, his reception and 
revelation of the inner life in which, 
willy-nilly, he participates being condi- 
tioned by temperament and environ- 
ment. When he is consciously so ; when 
those who have had conferred on them 
the responsibility of aesthetical creation 
realize the majestic and sacred sources 
of their inspiration, and the redemptive 
potentialities of its expression in an un- 
speakably inartistic world, there will 
come once more into art the spirit of 
consecration, which is the essence of 
Yoga, that brooded over the great eras 
of t^e past, that still animates the art 


of India, and that will, by integration 
towards the ideal, recall the Occidental 
art of to-day from the path towards 
disintegration. 

Not all the arts are equally capable 
of fulfilling the service which the artist 
owes to his world of making a fully in- 
telligible communication of inner ex- 
perience. A mystical tincture may be 
given to painting, a mystical gesture to 
sculpture, a mystical tone to music; 
but their codes are not (at any rate at 
the present stage of their articulation 
and of human capacity to use them) 
capable of transferring more than a hint 
of inner experience from consciousness 
to consciousness. For intelligible com- 
munication there is needed the fuller 
code of language. This itself is not 
wholly adequate ; but its communicative 
capacity can be expanded ; it can be 
made memorable by design, significant 
by symbol, impressive by rhythm, 
exalted by verbal music. Poetry, which 
combines these qualities, is therefore the 
nearest to being a complete medium for 
the expression of the highest experiences 
of the individual soul. The other arts 
have their own special services to render 
in the preliminary stages of the ap- 
proach to the Yoga of art, and we are 
helped to a realization of this distinction 
in the Yogic potential of the various arts 
in the striking presentation of their two 
main characteristics given by Nietzsche 
(“The Birth of Tragedy 55 ) under the 
personifications of Apollo and Dionysius. 

To Nietzsche Apollo stood as the type 
of the individuating principle in life 
whose tendency is to fulfil itself in 
separateness; “while by the mystical 
cheer of Dionysius the spell of indivi- 
duation is broken, and the way lies 
open to the ... . innermost heart of 
things . 55 The fulfilment of the Dionysian 
principle of union was achieved by 
what Miss Underhill terms “transcend- 
ing the limitations of the personal 
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standpoint” and “surrendering to 
reality.” Nietzsche definitely calls the 
Dionysian practice of ecstatic com- 
mingling (as contrasted with the Apol- 
lonian egotism which sets up separative- 
ness) a mystical agent, that is, an ex- 
pedient towards union or Yoga. It was 
used in the Dionysian orgies; it was 
and still is used, but with a difference, 
in the Chaitanya festivals in India. 

Nietzsche is quite clear as to what is 
mystical (Yogic) art and what is not. 
The arts of painting, sculpture and epic 
poetry are Apollonian, separative, non- 
mystical, because the artist is “sunk 
in the pure contemplation of pictures,” 
his art being therefore static, without 
the intermingling flux that unifies. The 
musician stands on the side of the Diony- 
sians, “himself just primordial pain, 
and the primordial re-echoing thereof,” 
but lacking the power of intelligible 
communication of subjective experience. 
But the “lyric genius” is completely 
Dionysian, communicating, intermingl- 
ing, liberating, therefore mystical, 
Yogic. “The lyric genius,” says Nietz- 
sche, is conscious of a world of pictures 
and symbols — growing out of the state 
of mystical (italics ours) self-abnega- 
tion and oneness — which has a colour- 
ing causality and velocity quite different 
from that of the plastic artist and epic 
poet. While the latter lives in these 
pictures, and only in them, with joyful 
satisfaction .... the pictures of the 
lyrist .... are nothing but his very 
self, and as it were, only different pro- 
jections of himself, on account of which 
he, as the moving centre of this world, 
is entitled to say *1*; only, of course, 
this self is not the same as that of the 
waking, empirically real man, but the 
only verily existent and eternal self 
resting at the basis of things, by means 
of the images whereof the lyric genius 
sees through even to this basis of 
things.” It is the function of the 


“lyric genius,” the poet as mystic, to 
utter the felt Absolute in the language 
of the known relative : it is also his 
function, as creative artist, to inter- 
pret the relative in terms of the 
Absolute. 


1 art 1 

APOLLONIAN 

DIONYSIAN 

Separative 

Unitive 

Epic poetry 

Lyrical art 

Plastic art 

Music 


Nietzsche did not leave the Apollo- 
nian and Dionysian principles, as they 
developed through Greek culture, in 
perpetual opposition. He saw them 
reconciled in the subsequent tragic 
drama whose mystery-doctrine was the 
“fundamental knowledge of the one- 
ness of all existing things, the considera- 
tion of individuation as the primal 
cause of evil, and art as the joyous 
hope that the spell of individuation may 
be broken, as the augury of a restored 
oneness :” an excellent doctrine, at 
points corresponding with the thought 
of the Orient; but its hope was not 
satisfied, its augury not fulfilled, partly, 
perhaps wholly, because Greece did not 
live up to the “fundamental knowledge 
of the oneness of all things,” that is, 
did not realize the Yogic or unifying 
power of art, and set that power to 
work in her general life. It is not suffi- 
cient for a nation to produce, through 
a few individuals, outstanding works 
of art : its justification for being granted 
the boon of existence, and for enjoy- 
ing that boon to its fullness, rests on 
its being itself, as Nietzsche has said, 
a work of art; the synthesized expres- 
sion, in individual capacity and quality 
and in organized social relationships, of 
the finest intimations of reality ; a com- 
plete embodiment of the Yogic principle 
and practice of “the oneness of all 
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things.” The Yoga of art is essential 
as an integrating power in national as 
well as in individual life. 

But before art can efficiently fulfil 
the Yogic service of recalling life from 
the path towards disintegration, it must 
itself be redeemed by integration, and 
released into the fullest exercise of its 
Yogic potentialities, not only for art’s 
sake, or for the sake of the artist, but, 
as a Vedic scripture has it, “for the 
sake of the self,” that is, of the com- 
monly shared, though differentially 
realized and expressed, inner life on 
which “hang the law and the prophets,” 
art and the artists, and that shadow- 
dance in time and space which is called 
life. 

This redemption of the world through 
art does not apply only to the Diony- 
sian “lyric genius” who deals in com- 
municable experience : it applies also, 
though not in the same way, to the 
Apollonian plastic and epic artist. 
Nietzsche’s division of them must not 
be applied too radically. The painting 
art of India has always been lyrical 
and expressive of spiritual experience : 
the sculpture of George Grey Barnard 
of New York nobly incarnates the 
vision and experience of a veritable seer. 
Moreover, while it is true that the 
Apollonian artist fixes his attention on 
static objects which, theoretically in 
Nietzsche’s sense, are agents of indivi- 
duation, it is also true that their 
service to the artist himself is Yogic 
in nature ; it calls for concentration 
and integration in his executive cons- 
ciousness and activity; every stroke of 
his mallet not only moves outwards to 
the object but inwards towards eternal 
laws and their reflections in the tradi- 
tion of art, and so puts him subjectively 
in a posture receptive to intimations of 
reality. This integrating concentration 
is the basic exercise of Yogic discipline ; 
in the Yoga of art it will be directed 


towards aesthetical creation; in Raja- 
Yoga it is directed towards pure 
volition, in Bhakti-Yoga towards aspira- 
tion, in Gnana-Yoga towards contem- 
plation, in Karma-Yoga towards action 
in daily life. 

Wc may therefore take poetry, and 
after it music (and we shall add aesthe- 
tical interpretative dance), to be the 
most intimate means of making com- 
prehensible to himself the inner ex- 
perience of the born artist, and of 
communicating such experience intelli- 
gibly in verbal expression, or infec- 
tiously in musical sound or rhythmical 
motion, to others, drama being the 
large-scale inclusive Yogic art; and the 
plastic arts as means for the prepara- 
tion of humanity in general for the 
ultimate Yogic experience through the 
exercise of the Yogic potential that is 
inherent in such arts. 

This distinction has the assent of 
recent experiments in the education of 
individuals farthest removed from 
Yogic possibility, that is, delinquent 
children whose tendencies are almost 
completely disintegrative in their im- 
pulses towards the satisfaction of their 
merely physical desires. It has been 
found that the arts which call not only 
for integrative concentration, but for 
the objective exercise of physical 
capacity (the more energetically the 
better in some cases), that is to -«ay, 
the art-crafts and manual-arts, are most 
effective in their curative capacities. 
This being so in pathological cases, it 
is obvious that the use of the Yogic 
potential of these arts as a constant 
obligatory item in ordinary school life 
(which indeed, and alas ! is almost 
universally pathological in some degree) 
would help the rising generation to- 
wards the attainment of that health 
without which the Vedic seers regarded 
Yoga (union of the outer and inner 
natures) as unattainable, and for which 
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they instituted the Yogic hygiene of 
controlled breathing (Pranayam). The 
aesthetical hygiene of art-crafts would 
materially reduce the physical creative 
impulse in male youth by providing the 
elevating and keen satisfactions of crea- 
tive achievement in beautiful and useful 
forms that do not enslave but liberate. 
The universal creative impulse presses 
upon all the capacities of the individual, 
as the Breath of the Infinite Being 
passes through the Flute of Krishna 
(a symbol of the cerebro-spinal system 
of humanity) pressing for expression 
equally at each aperture, and finding 
its perfect music in the melody of a 
balanced life. But because neither 
education nor social organization pro- 
vides humanity fully with the aestheti- 
cal means of creative release, the 
creative impulse presses unduly on the 
neurotic and erotic elements in human 
equipment, and brings about the ex- 
aggeration and distortion of the sex- 
function which to-day, through the 
disintegrating tendencies of self-indulg- 
ence exploited, and made glamourous 
by the profiteers of spurious and 
debased forms of art, makes its sinister 
threat against the health and morale 
of the future. 

The inclusion of art-crafts in educa- 
tion on the same level of importance 
as the “three RV* (not for the deve- 
lopment of specialists in any art, any 
more than the common instruction in 
language is to develop literary specia- 
lists but because it is essential to 
human health and happiness) would in 


three generations, perhaps in one, 
revolutionize humanity and its institu- 
tions by developing pure, sensitive, 
intense, controlled, intelligent and 
powerful embodiments of the at present 
obscured and thwarted human ideal, 
and a universal and sagacious audience 
for the geniuses in art who will incar- 
nate for the further helping of the race. 

The Yoga of art, therefore (to sum- 
marize and conclude the matter) has 
two modes of operation ; first, a general 
mode, by which, through universal 
participation in art-activities, human- 
ity as a whole may develop its higher 
powers, and in their exercise become 
better members of a better society, and 
find freedom from the lower tendencies 
of their nature — in the terminology of 
an oriental scripture (“Vishnudharm- 
ottaram” translated by Stella Kram- 
risch) be helped by art to fulfil their 
Dharma or life-purpose and to find 
Moksha or spiritual liberation; second, 
a particular mode, through which, by 
the understanding of the real nature of 
the creative artist and art-creation, and 
by consecrated devotion to the purest 
reception of the inner intimations of 
reality and their truest and most 
beautiful expression, the born artists 
may become conscious co-operators 
with the Creative Power in the universe, 
projectors of illumination upon and 
through the problems of life, and 
inspirers of humanity to individual and 
organized action that will establish on 
earth the “aesthetical phenomenon” of 
a true civilization. 



WHAT IS RELIGION?. 

By Swami Vijoyananda 

On Sunday morning, in the lecture has as its food in the idea of possession. 


hall of our contemporary “El Diario,” 
the Swami Vijoyananda gave his first 
address before a cultured and highly- 
interested audience, the subject being : 
“What is Religion ?” The Swami spoke 
in English, his discourse being inter- 
preted as he proceeded. 

Vijoyananda is the first Swami to 
visit South America. He is here under 
the auspices of the Ramakrishna Mission 
of India, and he will be delivering lec- 
tures on the Vedanta Philosophy. 

The full text of the Swami’s first lec- 
ture is given below : 

“My sisters and brothers of Argen- 
tina : 

“I have a mixed feeling to-day : 
great joy and great suffering. I am 
thinking of the illustrious Swami Vive- 
kananda on this day. Your Northern 
American brothers and sisters gave him 
a welcome in 1893. There was a great 
religious congregation there. He came 
there as a man without any credentials 
but he himself was his credential. He 
showed to your North American sisters 
and brothers what religion could be. 
Religion is never bounded by any geo- 
graphical barriers. As the growth of 
Humanity can never be bounded by 
geographical barriers, so religion can 
never be bounded by dogmas and doc- 
trines. There is only one religion, but 
it has many names. Real religion is the 
path towards divinity. Every man has 
two aspects of his nature. One is animal, 
and the other is divine. The animal- 
ity and the divinity are constantly 
fighting in him. Sometimes the animal- 
ity gets the upper hand ; sometimes the 
divinity gets the upper hand. Animality 


If you fill yourself more and more with 
the idea of possession, believe me you 
will become more and more animal. 
And on the other hand, if you feed your 
divinity with the idea of non-posses- 
sion, it will grow more and more. Now 
it is up to you, sisters and brothers, 
whether you are going to live in the 
world as animals or as divine beings. 
Do you like to be known as so many 
animals in human clothing, or do you 
like to be known as divine beings mov- 
ing in the world? It is up to you. 
It is up to you to make this beautiful 
world either Heaven or Hell ! You can 
make it a place for divine beings, or 
you can make it a place for animals 
fighting and killing each other. 

We have forgotten our real nature. 
And all the religions of the world 
always remind us to go back to our 
real nature. No religion in the world 
says that you are to remain animal. 
Not even the religions of the so-called 
uncivilized peoples say that you are to 
remain animal. Then why should we 
remain animal? Why, I ask you all? 
Why should we not trust each other as 
real brothers ? Why should we not 
bring back the old ideal of reverence and 
faith? Why should there be so much 
enmity? Why should there be those 
ideas growing in men’s minds which 
separate us? What is the point of dif- 
ference ? Our egoism. This egoism is the 
outcome of possession, grabbing, keep- 
ing, possessing and not allowing others 
to share the same thing. Our real 
property ! What is our real pro- 
perty? It is our divinity. Don’t you 
think we have bartered our real property 
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for a little half-penny ? Should we 
not be again magnificent and divine, 
and do you know what does not allow 
us to be so ? The wrong religion. False 
religion. The religion of dogmas only. 
The religion which cannot transcend the 
barrier of morality and ethics. The 
religion which has forgotten that Reli- 
gion is not only ethics and morals. 
Morals and ethics are the paths and not 
the goal. People with fixed ideas have 
fixed you, my brothers and sisters, on 
the path that does not allow you to 
follow onward to the goal. I want you 
all to become heroes and break that 
bond ! You are sons of immortality. 

I want you to think always that you 
are immortal beings. Why should you 
always think that you have to die on 
the morrow? This body will die. The 
soul is never born and the soul will 
never die. It is through ignorance 
alone that this idea has been suggested 
to our brain by different religions that 
we shall have to die. But our soul 
never dies and that is the only reason 
why man loves man, women love men, 
and men love women. This is the point 
of similarity between all human beings ; 
the idea that we are afi immortal, is the 
point of contact amongst us. That shows 
that we are the children of the same 
Divine Father, but the ‘priests’ in 
different religions, who have no 
reverence, whose ideas are taken only 
from books give us wrong ideas, and 
you know that books only separate us. 
You know well, being born in a 
Christian country, how many divisions 
and sub-divisions have been made in 
the grand religion of Christianity. Each 
church has its own following. Is it good 
that the following of a certain church 
should hate the following of another 
church ? When you find that the 
following of a certain church is hating 
the following of another church, you can 
he sure that they do not know what 


real religion is. If religion teaches 
hatred, it is not the religion of divine 
people. It is the religion of animals* 
And we have become very cultured 
animals. Only our weapons are much 
finer and much more subtle and much 
more poisonous. Geographical divi- 
sions have made you Argentines,. 
Paraguayans, Bolivians, Chileans and 
Peruvians, and within these divisions 
you have made Roman Catholics, Pro- 
testants, Baptists, Mohammedans, etc., 
etc. Now I do not say that you are to* 
forsake your faith or that you should be 
converted to another faith. I do not 
believe in external conversion. Those 
who become converted are like those 
fashionable creatures who change their 
clothes every day. You cannot change 
your heart every day. I believe in the 
conversion of the heart. I believe in 
conversion from animality to divinity. 

I believe that the real religion is what 
throbs in every human heart, and 
impels us to obtain freedom from bond- 
age. If Christianity gives that, remain 
a Christian. If Roman Catholicism 
gives that, be a Roman Catholic. If 
any other religion gives that — be that. 
And always watch your mind, whether 
you are growing from your animal 
self into divine beings. Sisters and 
brothers, you have come to this world 
to remove your troubles, but instead of 
that you are creating fresh troubles l 
The knot that was tied through ignor- 
ance should be undone. You should 
take note of all the separate threads 
that have formed the knot. Instead 
of that, you are gathering complica- 
tions and making the knot bigger and 
bigger every day. We have totally 
forgotten that our real purpose is to* 
get beyond all these ideas of duality. 
When there are two persons there is 
either hate or love. When there is one 
person there is no hatred and no love. 
You must have that idea in yourselves* 
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The growth of religion in the human 
mind is always going on and on. The 
old superstitions are still there within 
us. They have only taken a new form, 
a civilized aspect with the growth of 
civilization, but they are still there. The 
object of dress is to cover the body 
and in the same way, our superstitions 
have changed their shape, but they are 
still lying there. Religion grows in the 
mind first through fear. We are afraid 
of a superior being : those who are 
physically superior, mentally superior, 
spirituality superior. We worship them 
— not through love but through fear. 
We feel we are very weak and we 
always pray, “Please do not cause any 
harm to us.” This is the worst form of 
duality in religion. And in all religions 
there is this form of worship which 
grows through fear. They worship 
strong men ; they worship the elements ; 
they worship departed spirits — through 
fear. The same thing is going on still 
to-day, because fear is still in the human 
heart. The real religion says : You 
must not be afraid of anything because 
there are no two souls. If there were 
two souls, one would be afraid of the 
other. But in reality there is only one 
soul. We, through our ignorance, think 
that souls are different, and through this 
ignorance all our sorrows are created. 
Then, the idea of religion grows from 
hatred slowly towards love. Human 
beings try to establish some kind of 
relationship with some superior being. 
They begin to think there is one Perma- 
nent Being and they think themselves 
as non-permanent. They want to make 
a connection between the permanent and 
the non-permanent. Because though 
their outside world shows they are non- 
permanent, in their hearts sometimes 
some voice says : “No, we are also 
permanent.” So they want to make 
a connection with the Permanent Soul 
and they give it the name of ‘God.’ 


And they call Him by the name of ‘Our 
Father !’ They call Him the Primal 
Energy. The Hindus call Him some- 
times the ‘Mother of the Universe.’ The 
Zoroastrians called it the ‘Divine Light.’ 
But as some naughty children are afraid 
of their parents, so some naughty 
human beings are afraid of the Divine 
Father. They think that the Divine 
Father — Who is all mercy, all kindness 
— has a grave face. They imagine in 
their minds, they paint Him, as a 
school-master with a rod in His hand 
always trying to inflict punishment. It 
is through your own fear, it is through 
your own imperfections, that you turn 
the Divine Father into a bigger animal 
than yourselves. But the Divine Father 
does not change at your own sweet will. 
The Divine Father is always merciful. 
No dogmas, no churches, no religions 
can change the Divine Father* He 
stands high above all the saints, and 
the so-called philosopher can never 
touch Him. The philosophers who 
do not live the life, have no realiz- 
ation. They create more troubles than 
finding a real solution of the real 
problem. There are philosophers and 
philosophers. There are religious philo- 
sophers ; there are scientific philoso- 
phers; there are medical philosophers; 
and there are commercial philosophers ! 
This being the age of commerce, most 
of these philosophers have taken up the 
attitude of commerce. Even some of 
the so-called great philosophers sell 
their knowledge to suit the needs of 
some party, and in the religious field 
also they have fallen into the grooves 
of a party spirit. So one party-religion 
hates another party-religion, flteligion, 
whose ideal is to show to the suffering 
humanity the way out of sorrows — the 
path of joy and the path of freedom— 
has brought in new conflicts. Instead 
of making more friends they create 
enemies. 
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My dear sisters and brothers, you 
must not believe in a religion which says 
that that religion is false and this reli- 
gion is the only true religion. All reli- 
gions are merely so many paths which 
lead to the Goal. If one path is true, 
what is the logic in saying that other 
paths are not also true? Don’t you see 
that the commercial idea has entered 
into religion also ? They want to make a 
patent on religion? They want to sell 
religion with a patent stamp ! They 
want to say that “my” religion has so 
many grains of this and so many grains 
of that, and that it is a panacea for 
all troubles. But the real panacea of 
the human mind is simplicity. You 
should be simple, and if you want to 
be simple, you must be pure. And it 
you want to be pure, you must throw 
aside all ideas of possession. Every 
human being wants joy ; no one wants 
sorrow. This shows that we are in 
reality children of joy, yet what do we 
really feel to-day? We have forgotten 
even to smile and to laugh. Our 

laughter rings painfully; we are cons- 
tantly suffering and we try to hide our 
suffering with more complicated feel- 
ings. Instead of tearing away one veil 
of ignorance after another we arc 
covering ourselves up more and more 
with fresh veils of ignorance. You 

must know the real truth, and this truth 
is in every religion. It is in Christia- 
nity; it is in Hinduism; it is in 
Mohammedanism, and it is in all the 
other “isms.” Nobody holds any 
patent on this real path of joy. I 

repeat : nobody can make a patent of 
this path. Beware of those false 

preachers who say that theirs is the only 
path for everybody. 

You are becoming very independent 
in everything, but alas ! you have lost 
the main issue. You have overlooked 
the “One” and you are adding zeros 
to make it a million and towards the end 


of your life you find that you have 
nothing in your bank but zeros. Why ? 
Because you have forgotten yourselves ! 
Because you have forgotten that you 
arc really immortal. You have amassed 
ignorance upon ignorance only ; you 
have amassed a wealth which is nothing 
but a carcase of ideas. Without being 
free from these ideas, which cause 
bondage, you have added more to 
them. Don’t you think the time has 
come when you should seriously con- 
sider whether it is possible or not to 
free yourselves? Don’t you think that 
all of you want to be free? Don’t you 
really suffer from the bondage? If you 
do not feel it, I pity you all. 

I think that you should no longer 
bother yourselves with false ideas ; your 
real desire should be to break the 
bonds. My dear sisters and brothers, 
you have very strong weapons with 
which you can cut these bonds. The 
bondage that has separated you from 
the Divine Father, the bondage that has 
separated you from your real selves ! 
The bondage that has separated you 
from man to man ! You can cut it. 
The first weapon is sincerity ; the second 
weapon is purity; and the third, and 
the most important weapon, is knowl- 
edge. You must have knowledge. 
Don’t remain ignorant any more. 
Don’t feel like the pigs which wallow 
in the mud anti think that they 
are happy ! You must feel that you 
are divine beings— not animals. It 
always pains me when I see you, divine 
beings, finding joy only in animal 
pleasures. You have forgotten your 
real nature. Go back to the real nature. 
This going back is religion. If Christia- 
nity gives it, thank Christianity. If 
any other religion gives it, thank that 
religion. If you inid that a certain reli- 
gion does not give it, still thank that. 
Don’t be inimical towards that religion. 
Do you know that when you create 
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enemies, you become weaker and 
weaker ? Strong people never create 
enemies, because they are afraid of 
nothing. 

You will find that only One Soul 
vibrates through everything in this 
world; then where do you find a cause 
for enmity? Outwardly, we are differ- 
ent from each other — from man to 
man, from man to animal, from man 
to tree, from man to stone; but all 
these differences are solely in outward 
manifestations. And as on the outside 
our faces are not similar, our dresses 
are not similar, but still we feel that 
we are all the same human beings; so 
if we go a little deeper, we will find 
that there is in reality no difference be- 
tween a man and an animal. The 
difference lies in the process of manifes- 
tation only, in the outside manifestation 
which the scientists call the process of 
evolution. In the inside there is the 
one Soul, and this is never changed or 
destroyed. The Vedantists declare and 
describe it as the Immortal and the 
Unchangeable one, that which the wind 
cannot move, fire cannot burn, and 
water cannot liquefy, that which can 
never be destroyed by any instrument 
the world has produced or will produce. 
It was never born, so it will never 
die. It never undergoes any change. 
The change is in the outside and it is 
through ignorance. The real Self is 
never changed. 

If you think that you need a change ; 
if you really feel that you are suffering ; 
if you really feel that you are not satis- 
fied with your present life, know that 
religion has already been born in your 
heart, and give it the real food. The 
food is non-possession ; the food is 
purity; the food is love; the food is 
to think that It (the Soul) has no bond- 
age. 

My dear sisters and broters, I wish 
you success; I wish you joy; I wish 


you freedom; I wish you to really be- 
come religious; I wish you to outgrow 
all creeds and dogmas. You should 
always grow beyond all dogmas. And 
with all my best wishes for you, my 
sisters and brothers, I want to warn 
you about one thing. Do not allow 
yourselves to be tools in the hands of 
others. Always keep your strength in 
your own hand. Don’t sell your body 
or soul for a miserable half penny. 
Always think of strength and purity. 
Don’t allow your mind to become 
weak. Test everything and then accept. 
Test a man inside and out, before you 
accept his dogmas. The trouble is that 
the excessive reading of books has spoil- 
ed our real capacity for knowing things. 
We are a bundle of books, and those who 
read more and more have to shoulder 
heavier and heavier burdens. I want 
to ask you, What have you to give to 
civilization ? What is your quota ? 
Great saints and great teachers have 
given something. Will you simply cram 
like parrots what they have said ? 
Will you remain beggars all the time? 
Wouldn’t you rather think that you are 
“givers” and not “beggars?” Don’t 
you know that your Divine Father is 
the King of kings ? If you do not feel 
yourselves to be princes and princesses, 
then you are not the sons and daughters 
of the Divine Father — you are some- 
thing else. If you call your Divine 
Father King of kings, then you 
must take that attitude and you must 
live the life of real princes. You must 
be pure. You must not bear any 
hatred. You must be free from all 
ideas of jealousy. And all these things 
can only be true if you have less and 
less the idea of possession. When the 
idea of possession creeps into our mind, 
then friends slowly become enemies. 
We create tariffs. The Argentine people 
are creating tariffs and putting up 
heavy customs duties; and similarly, 
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on their religious ideas also. So, as you 
put more and more tariff duties, the 
real thing will never come to you. If 
you will remove all the tariffs from your 
mind, then the real thing will appear 
to you. If you go on creating this 
barrier of differences between man and 
man, between father and son, between 
husband and wife, between children and 
parents, you will commit slow suicide. 
You must turn back from the path of 
death to the path of life. This turn- 
ing back from the path of death to 
the path of life is Religion. And this 
path is the only path. I repeat again : 
We are the children of Immortality. 
If our Father in Heaven is Immortal, 
why should we be called mortal beings ? 
If we always think that we are mortals, 
we ought to be sincere and not call Him 
our Father; and if we sincerely believe 
that He is our Divine Father, we should 
sincerely think of ourselves as Immortal. 
And really, we are Immortal. 

My dear sisters and brothers, I wish 
you again peace; I wish you again 
freedom; I wish you again real joy; 
I wish that you be free from all false 
ideas or false ignorance; that you be- 
come all-knowing, all-loving, absolutely 
free; and may all the bossings of all 
the great saints in the past, who never 
thought about any difference of religion, 
be showered upon you, and let this 
shower of real water help you in the 
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growth of your real soul and enable you 
to really follow your great brothers and 
sisters who have the real religion ! May 
you be glorious ! If our brothers and 
sisters have been glorious, we also have 
the claim and the right to become 
glorious. Always think of that. We 
want to become glorious, and the only 
way is to sacrifice our egoism. Study 
all the great souls of the world and you 
will find one answer : Sacrifice your 
little ego and grow into the bigger Ego ; 
the bigger Ego is the Divinity. Sacri- 
fice your animality and become divine. 
If you want to possess the world, 
sacrifice your little possessions. If 
you want to be the Giver of Givers, 
you must throw away the idea that 
you are slaves. You cannot bring 
light and darkness together. If you 
want light, you will have to forget 
darkness. If you want love, you will 
have to forget hatred. If you want 
purity you will have to forget impurity. 
If you want to be sincere, you will have 
to forget insincerity. If you want to 
become Immortal, you will have to 
forget that you are mortal. Now, 
sisters and brothers, I have given you 
the choice whether you want to be 
divine or animal. If you want to be 
divine, you will find that the road has 
already been started in your own mind, 
and that is Religion. God Bless you. 
—The Standard (Buenos Aires), 11th 
January, 1933. 


ARE THEY CONTRADICTORY? 

By Swami Akhilananda 


Religious force is the greatest cohesive 
element. The bonds of religion have 
proved stronger than anything else. 
Yet, the people are quarrelling in the 


holy name of religion. We find there 
is nothing that has brought to man more 
blessings of love and peace than religion, 
yet, at the same time, there is nothing 
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that has brought to man more horror 
and hatred than religion. 

Because man forgets the true spirit 
of religion he becomes exclusive, narrow 
and bigoted. He feels that a particular 
religion possesses the truth and others 
have no right to exist in the world. 
The followers of such a religion try to 
give us only one form of religion. 

When we study deeply this problem, 
we find out there is infinite variety in 
humanity. All people are not of the 
same temperament. Their powers and 
capacities are different. It is a fact 
that no two persons think alike. So 
there will be variety in our religious 
thoughts and ideas. Man forms his con- 
ception of life, Soul, God, and so forth 
according to his own inner tendencies. 
We cannot avoid it however we may 
try. Hence the attempts to bring all 
humanity to one method of thinking in 
spiritual matters have been a failure and 
always will be a failure. 

Then again we find attempts have 
been made in Greece and other countries 
in ancient times and in many countries 
in modern times to cull truths from 
different religions and to combine them 
into one. Some people think different 
religions have certain great ideas. If 
we can pick up these, we can solve the 
problem once for all and stop religious 
quarrels. But eclecticism also fails be- 
cause it never recognizes the natural 
variation of human mind and that 
variation is necessary for religious 
growth and evolution. It does not 
recognize that the different religions are 
true, and very helpful to the people 
suited to them at different stages of 
spiritual unfoldment. Eclecticism does 
not seem to understand that the end of 
all religions is to make man perfect by 
leading him to God through different 
methods. Moreover eclecticism loses 
the zeal, enthusiasm and one-pointed 
devotion (Ni*Hha) to the ideal, which 


are absolutely necessary for spiritual 
realization. Besides it also becomes 
narrow and exclusive, decrying the 
people who think in a different way in 
religious matters. 

TJow the question arises, how can all 
these religious conceptions be true? If 
one is true, the other will be necessarily 
false. How can contradictory ideas be 
true at the same time? If we think 
deeply, wc find that the different reli- 
gions are not really contradictory. It 
is true that they differ in the non- 
essential part of religion. But they 
equally emphasize the essential part. 
By ‘non-essential’ we mean ceremonies, 
rituals, churches, temples, etc. We do 
not mean that these things are useless. 
They are helpful and elevating to many 
devotees to whom they arc suited. But 
they vary according to different condi- 
tions. We must remember that they 
are used for our training, so that we 
may develop the higher principles and 
ideals of religion. 

Besides, rituals and ceremonies are not 
absolutely necessary for all people to 
grow in spirituality. When we think of 
the essential part of religion : that is — 
self-control, control of our lower ten- 
dencies and divine realization, wc find 
that religions are not contradictory. 

Each religion takes one aspect of the 
universal truth and realizes it and 
each religion or each individual may 
take up a particular method of attain- 
ing the truth. But one should not con- 
clude that that is all of religion and 
other methods are wrong. All religious 
troubles arise from this narrow view. 

However, at times the different con- 
ceptions of God and the methods of 
reaching Him may appear to be contra- 
dictory. Some of us may find it diffi- 
cult to reconcile dualistic, qualified 
monistic, pantheistic and monistic con- 
ceptions of God. But in fact they are 
not contradictory. Swami Viveka- 
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nanda gives a very apt illustration. We 
may take a few pictures of the sun from 
different altitudes. Though no two of 
them are equal and the same, yet they 
are the pictures of the same sun. Simi- 
larly, religions give us different aspects 
and pictures of the same universal Be- 
ing. They arc true and they are realiz- 
ed by the great spiritual people belong- 
ing to different religions. 

The Vedas say, “The Truth is one, 
men call It by various names.” This 
difference is inevitable. If we recog- 
nize this significant fact, then there will 
not be any sectarian quarrel. Little do 
we understand in our ignorance and 
arrogance that the people who worship 
Him in another aspect with different 
methods are also worshipping Him. 
We read a beautiful passage in a Hindu 
Scripture, “As the different rivers have 
their sources from mountains and go 
ultimately to the infinite ocean follow- 
ing different courses, so the different 
religions have their source from different 
personalities, follow different methods 
and ultimately commingle with the 
Infinite.” 

When we study this problem from a 
psychological point of view, we find out 
that there is a great variety in the 
constitution of different minds. They 
are not of the same type and they 
have their own unique tendencies. 
There are active, mystical, rational and 
loving types of mind. All these 
different types of people have a birth- 
right to enter into the divine plane. 
God is not the exclusive property of 
any particular type of men. So there 
are various methods of realizing God, 
suiting different types and tendencies 
of man. They are equally powerful. 
It is but natural that a man should 
approach God following particular me- 
thods according to his mental consti- 
tution. Moreover, a man can really 
unfold his spiritual consciousness only 


when he follows his own method — 
devotion, meditation, or unselfish acti- 
vity. So it is unwise to say that there 
is only one method and every one must 
follow it. 

The life of Sri Ramakrishna proves 
without the least shade of doubt that 
different methods and different reli- 
gions can take us to the same goal. In 
his boyhood he had a tremendous 
inner urge to realize God ; consequently 
he followed a simple method of love 
and devotion. After attaining God- 
consciousness through one method he 
wanted to verify his spiritual experi- 
ences according to the methods of 
Hinduism, Christianity, Mohammedan- 
ism, etc., and realized the supercons- 
cious state through each and all of these 
religious methods. In fact, his life was an 
actual demonstration of the universality 
of religion. Out of his own direct per- 
ception of truth in his supcrconscious 
experience Sri Ramakrishna declared 
to the world, ‘There is but one God, 
but endless are His names and endless 
the aspects in which He may be regard- 
ed. Call Him by any name and wor- 
ship Him in any aspect that pleases 
you, you are sure to realize Him.’ 

We must not merely tolerate differ- 
ent religious ideals and systems. The 
word ‘toleration* gives an idea that 
others arc wrong or insufficient, yet we 
allow them to live. There is no ques- 
tion of inferiority in the religious 
systems. They are all true and equally 
powerful to make us pure, loving, 
blessed and perfect, and lead us directly 
to God. 

So we can actually accept the vali- 
dity of all religions. A man has to 
follow his own method with one-pointed 
devotion, yet he should accept that 
other men also can reach the same 
destination by following their own prac- 
tices. As we can enter into a big palace 
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through different doorways, so we can 
enter into the realm of God through 
different doors — the different religious 
systems. All the religions are playing 


beautiful and unique notes in the 
harmony of religions, nay — they are 
absolutely necessary to compose this 
great symphony. 


THE INFLUENCE OF RAMAKRISIINA PARAMAIIAMSA 
ON G IRISH CHANDRA’S DRAMAS 

By Hemendra Nath Das Gupta 
(Concluded from the last issue) 


In our former article we have said 
something about Sri Ramakrishna’s 
influence upon Girish’s life, we shall 
now point out something about its 
magnificent expressions in his plays, 
and for this purpose we shall take 
Vihvamangal first. 

The first play that was written under 
the direct inspiration of Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa was the famous drama 
Vilwamangal. It is a remarkable 
achievement in Bengali literature. 
Every Bengali student knows that 
Vilwainangal is the greatest spiritual 
drama in Bengali. We call it ‘spirit- 
ual* in contradistinction to ‘religious,’ 
because here the spirit triumphed over 
obstacles that stood in the way of its 
salvation. Besides, the word ‘reli- 
gious’ has its limitation. What may 
be religious from the Hindu point of 
view, may be quite profane from the 
standpoint of another faith. But no- 
body can question the great ethical 
value of religion. The drama is so rich 
with religious and moral sentiments, yet 
so unobstructive as not to break the 
charm of the play, that Swami Viveka- 
nanda after reading the play exclaimed 
in delight, “Here our Girish has sur- 
passed even Shakespeare. I have read 
it fifty times, and each time I have got 
new light from it.” 

The plot of Vilwamangal is adopt- 


ed from a short story from Bhakta- 
7 rial, an old treatise that deals with the 
lives of some famous devotees and 
saints. 

Vilwamangal, a rich libertine fell in 
love with a courtesan named ‘Chinta- 
mani.’ Such was Vilwamangal’s infa- 
tuation for that woman that he neglect- 
ed everything for her. He risked even 
his personal safety to meet her on a dark 
stormy night by swimming a furious 
river where in exhaustion he clung to a 
dead body floating in the stream, tak- 
ing that to be a mere log of wood tossed 
on the waves. On reaching the ground 
he ran to Chintamani’s house and find- 
ing the door bolted from within, scaled 
over a wall by catching hold of a 
poisonous snake that dangled over the 
wall, thanking his dear love in his heart 
for leaving a rope for his use. But 
Chintamani received her paramour cold- 
ly and a rebuff from her suddenly 
brought him to his senses. Then 
Vilwamangal turned his mind to God 
and through repentance and devotion 
attained his salvation. 

In this drama, Girish Chandra has 
introduced a unique character in the 
person of an eccentric woman, called 
Pagalini. Through this character Girish 
has given some idea about the divine 
raptures and trances of Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa Deva. The 
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ardent yearnings of Paramahamsa Deva 
for God, his pangs of suffering at the 
absence of the Divine Lord, all have 
found the most beautiful and warm 
expressions in Pagalini’s character and 
speech. 

Pagalini sings : 

“He takes me by the hand, I have not 
insisted on it.” 

Divine love can change even a sinner 
into a saint and this is the key-note of 
the drama, and Girish learnt this from 
his Divine Master. 

Pagalini, when asked by Vilwa- 
mangal, the hero of the drama, where 
his Chintamani — or the jewel of his 
thoughts — was, declares in ecstasy : 

“Where, where is my jewel of 

thought ? 

Tell me where is He* gone. 

I have turned mad having lost the 
jewel of my heart. 

I have come to the cremation ground 

But He is not here. 

In caves and forests, 

Ilow many days have I spent in 

weeping for Him ? 

Sometimes I besmear my body with 

ashes 

But the burning of my heart is not 
thereby allayed. 

I roam about in vapid life, 

I bare my berast to the thunderbolt. 

But where is He ? I cannot meet Him 

anywhere. 

He is the delight of my heart, 

I do ever pine for His sight.” 

The above speech of Pagalini 
represents the restless yearning of 
Paramahamsa Deva for the Infinite. 

Next we find that the message of 
peace which Sri Ramakrishna delivered 
to the world and by which he tried to 
remove the differences among different 

*The Bengali word “sey” signifies both 
he and she. It is of common gender like 
the English word, friend, and I have given 
ft free translation. 


sects and religions is also found in 
this drama. Hindus, Mohammedans, 
Christians and even Brahmos are 
divided into various sects. Hindus 
again are sub-divided into various sects 
and classes. There is an interminable 
quarrel between the Shaktas and the 
Vaishnavas, and each sect in the opi- 
nion of the other is doomed to eternal 
perdition. Various arc the opinions and 
the sects. Now what to follow ? 

Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (who 
realized God and spiritual bliss by 
various forms of worship) declared, 
“There are as many ways as there 
are views.” He who is Kali, is Shiva, 
is also Rama, and whatever may be the 
form of worshipping Him (whether as 
Kali, Alla, God, Jesus or Hari), that 
worship is true worship which is sincere. 
About this Ramakrishna has given a 
very beautiful illustration. “There is a 
pond with four bathing ghats. In one 
ghat a Hindu is drinking water, in an- 
other ghat a Mohammedan is drinking 
water and in the other two ghats two 
other persons are doing the same thing. 
So many ghats do not interfere with 
so many persons’ drinking water, 
nor do they in any way change the 
water. So in whatever form people may 
worship the Eternal, He hears every- 
body’s prayer. God is one, and who- 
ever worships Him in any of His aspects 
will attain salvation. God is realized 
through our feelings. lie knows our 
minds and feelings. Those who are 
narrow-minded try to form parties, but 
the true worshippers entertain no feel- 
ing of difference between their own 
methods and those of others.” 

Girish has preached this non-scctarian 
and universal doctrine in his dramas 
more than once. In Kahipuhar, Chinta- 
mani speaks to “Letho” — 

“Poor Letho, you differentiate 
Between a God and Alla 
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There is one God, various people 
Call Him by various names.” 

“Only the foolish persons quarrel 
With others for their difference.” 

In Vilwamangal too, when Vilwa- 
mangal asks the devotee in the person 
of Pagalini, in surprise, “1 say, what is 
Chintamani to you ? Chintamani is the 
name of a woman,” Pagalini starts 
and at once breaks forth ! 

“I often think what art thou to me ? 

Art Thou a brother or a sister ? 

Art Thou father or mother? 

Art Thou beloved wife, son or 

daughter?” 

How will Pagalini describe Him ! She 
has sacrificed her all to Sri Krishna. 
In her Divine love, Purusha and 
Prakriti have become one to her. “I 
know not whether that is he or she, my 
heart goeth after His beauty,” she says. 

Different visions of one God illumined 
her heart. There is no limit to His 
eternal beauty. In her deep emotion 
she found her God as Mother Shyama 
residing in her heart with tresses stream- 
ing down and arms uplifted to give pro- 
tection and assurance to the devotee. 

“Sometimes Chintamani is Elokeshi* 

With flowing tresses and nude 

Arms raised for giving protection and 

boon 

And dancing over the corpse.” 

Sometimes He gladdens her heart in 
the form of the player of flute, the 
Enchanter of the Vraja Gopis, the Be- 
loved of Radha’s heart. 

“Sometimes He plays on the flute 

And the denizens of Vraja are 

charmed by that strain.” 

Sometimes He reveals Himself in the 
form of Mahadeva — the source of all 
good. 


♦The form of Kali. 


“Sometimes He is like a silver peak. 

Having no raiment, matted locks 

dangle on the head 

And dance saying, Vyom, Vyom.” 

Sometimes her heart overflows with 
joy in the form of Radha. 

“Sometimes she is Rash-Rashamoyi, 
the image of love, 

There is no end to her beauty. 

She weeps in love by hanging on the 
neck Vanamala 

And cries, where is my ‘VanamalP?” 

Sometimes in the Shiva or Shakti 
worship, mind reaches the highest form 
of the conception of Brahman. 

“One has assumed the forms of 

Purusha and Prakriti, 

One is still as a corpse and the other 

is restless.” 

He is one and in Himself is Purusha 
and Prakriti — Brahman and the forces 
of the Universe. Brahman is the 
supreme consciousness; therefore, He is 
Shiva or Shava — that is Good and Inert 
or passive like a corpse. 

This great truth Ramakrishna ex- 
plained in a very simple way. lie 
said, “Fire has its burning power, heat 
and colour and light. Whenever we 
think of fire, we think of its three 
qualities. If wc separate the qualities, 
there cannot be any existence of fire. 
As milk and its whiteness, gem and its 
lustre are inseparable, as we cannot 
think of the sun without thinking of its 
heat at the same time, so Brahman and 
Its qualities are inseparable. The 
Absolute Brahman is like a calm sea and 
Brahman with attributes is compared to 
a sea in waves. 

In the course of thinking of the 
image of Brahma, Pagalini reaches the 
highest conception of the Attributeless 
Absolute Brahman. It is the state of 
the highest bliss — the state of “Nirvi- 
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kalpa Samadhi,” it is the union of the 
finite soul with the Infinite Soul. 

“Sometimes there is no distinction 

whatsoever, 

Time ceases to run ; 

There is no agitation or wind ; 

Everything is calm — eternally calm. 

All negations vanish, 

Only the Present exists.” 

It is the Knowledge Absolute. There 
is no existence of you or I. There are 
no two entities, I, you and He are one 
and the same. The mind is at once 
freed from all desires or emotions. It 
becomes calm; all feelings and instincts 
vanish. I shall do this, I shall renounce 
that — all such volitions vanish. There 
is no consciousness of time, space, form 
or name. Only the immaterial soul is 
immersed in a state of exquisite bliss 
and joy beyond the state of ordinary 
emotions and feelings. 

Thus we find that the drama of Vilxca- 
mangal is high-strung with the deep 
religious spirit which Girish imbibed 
from his Guru, Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. 

Drama after drama followed Vihca- 
mmigal in rapid succession and almost 
every play, except some of the highly 
patriotic ones, like Fxrajuddaula , 
Mirkashim, and Chhatrapati Sivaji , has 
been greatly tinged with the deep reli- 
gious ideas of the dramatist. Yet this 
colouring is so appropriate and true to 
the situation, that we wholly lose sight 
of the author’s personality and find 
everything moving with grace and 
spontaneous ease. Herein lies the great- 
ness of Girish. From pure art he docs 
not descend to the prosaic level of 
a didactic writer, and never breaks the 
golden illusion of dramatic beauty by 
abstruse metaphysics, or dialectics. 

In the beautiful dialogue between 
Alaka and her husband, in Hup Sanatan, 
Sanatan, who has renounced the world, 


is reminded by his wife in disguise about 
his dereliction of duty in neglecting his 
young devoted wife, and deserting her 
for the salvation of his soul. 

Paramahamsa Deva too used to say, 
“Why should you leave family life? 
Who will feed your wife and children? 
In family life one can reap all virtues — 
religion, wealth, desire and salvation.” 

But Sanatan has already forgotten his 
very self in his love for Gouranga ; 
domestic duties have no existence for 
him. Everything has been swept off 
by the surging tide of devotion and 
love. Complete renunciation is the 
logical result of such a selflessness; 
hence neither Alaka nor her arguments 
find any place in Sanatan ’s heart. Here 
wc find the influence of Paramahamsa 
Dcva’s life and teachings on the mind 
of the dramatist. Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa said, “When a severe storm rises, 
Tamarind and Mango trees become one 
and intermingled.” But such selfless 
devotion is not possible without Divine 
blessing. 

In Puma Chandra , we see the young 
hero conquering all temptations with 
this devotion and love. When Sundara 
with all her fascinating beauty solicits 
Purna Chandra, the young devotee 
says, 

“Why are you anxious for bodily 

union ? 

Physical connection is but slavery to 

the senses. 

The union between a soul and a soul 

Is spiritual union, 

Which never ends. 

We shall both be united 

At the feet of the Guru 

And the stream of joy will never 

cease to flow. 

Throw yourself at the feet of God, 

Two of us will have one heart and 

soul. 

And that union will never be broken. 
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Lose your mind in your soul ; 

Give up all physical connections; 

You will then see Purusha in loving 
union with Prakriti. 

The Idea of many will vanish ; 

Then all sense of difference between a 
man and a woman will disappear.” 

We do not belittle the merits of Girish 
when we say that these noble sentiments 
were the direct offshoots of Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa’s teachings. 

Vishad is another instance of Girish’s 
living faith. The world is an abode of 
miseries. There is no real joy in world- 
ly pleasures. All earthly love is gross 
and selfish. Divine love is the goal 
of human life; that alone can save man 
from miseries. Herein lies the salvation 
of man. 

In Nashiram , the influence of Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa is more than evi- 
dent. Through every word and every 
act of Nashiram, we seem to see Girish 
sitting at the feet of Paramahamsa 
Deva and wielding his pen as if at his 
Master’s bidding. Nashiram is mad in 
the eyes of the worldly-wise. Surely 
he must be a mad fellow who loves 
everybody and hates none, not even the 
most despicable one. Nashiram secs 
even in the worst sinner, the great pos- 
sibilities that may be attained by him, 
for the human soul is but God in man. 

Kalapahar is a masterly creation of 
Girish. Its dramatic beauties are of the 
highest order, yet it is one of the most 
complex of Girish’s creations. Kula- 
pahar is a great psychological drama, 
and the deep philosophy that underlies 
the play is a direct demonstration of 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa’s philos- 
ophy. The character of Chintamani is 
a noble creation in the image of Girish’s 


Divine Mastej. In the character of 
Chintamani, Ramakrishna’s regard for 
all kinds of religion has been portrayed. 
Chintamani says : — 

“As different words like Jal, Pani, 

aqua, 

Denote the same liquid water, 

Likewise different names as Alla, 

Jchova, 

Indicate one and the same God. 

Sense of difference comes from 

ignorance ; 

Remove that feeling of difference.” 

Ramakrishna Paramahamsa’s love 
and anxiety for the welfare of his dis- 
ciples and his affection for the young 
ones have also found their splendid ex- 
pressions in Chintamani ’s character. 
His disciples too knew him as their 
Chintamani, as their only God, whose 
blessings would save them from the 
bondage of sin. 

It is needless to multiply instances. 
Almost every mature work of Girish 
bears evidence to the sacred and all- 
powerful influence of Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa upon Girish. 

The last two great dramas, viz ., 
Sankarachnrya and Tapobala — which 
respectively deal with the sacred stories 
of Sankaracharya and Viswamitra — as 
well as the historical drama Asoka, are 
saturated with the spirit of devotion and 
love which Girish bore towards his Guru, 
Ramakrishna Paramhamsa. 

We may thus conclude that the turn- 
ing-point in Girish’s life, and therefore 
in the history of the Bengali drama, 
was the sacred influence of Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa over the mind and art of 
Girish Chandra Ghosh, the greatest of 
the Bengalee dramatists — past and 
present. 



THE PROGRESS OF A YURVEDA IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananatii Sen, M.A., L.M.S. 


What is Ayurveda 

At the outset I wish to point out 
that Ayurveda is not confined within 
the ring-fence of the practice of medi- 
cine as one finds it at the present day. 
It is not merely the treatment of chronic 
diseases as current Ayurvedic practice 
would lead one to suppose. The great 
Rishis who originated this science and 
art of living a happy long life never 
conceived that Ayurveda would shrink 
into this narrow scope. History testi- 
fies that for thousands of years in the 
past Ayurveda was the only systematic 
healing art not merely of India but of 
the whole world. Divided into eight 
branches, viz., medicine, surgery and 
midwifery, treatment of the diseases of 
eye, ear, nose and throat, psycho- 
therapy, pediatrics and the science and 
art of rejuvenation and procreative 
invigoration, Ayurveda had her own 
specialists and voluminous literature in 
every branch just as we now have them 
in Western medicines. Of these there 
are many evidences intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic. Fortunately the kernel of this 
literature is still preserved to a fair 
extent. Above all, Ayurveda excelled 
in preventive medicine which the 
ancient sages considered the first and 
foremost object of medicine. Says 
Sushruta, “The first object of Ayurveda 
is the preservation of health. The 
second is the eradication of diseases.” 
Even at the present day preventive 
medicine is coming more and more into 
importance and happy would be the 
day when cure of diseases would be the 
second object of the science of 
medicine. 


A glimpse of past history in ages long 
forgotten, say during the great war of 
the Mahabharata which occurred at least 
five thousand years ago, Ayurveda was 
in vigorous youth, capable of effective- 
ly meeting all demands upon it, medical 
and surgical. This was proved in the 
great war that ruined India. For many 
a long century after this the light of 
Ayurveda shone upon all contemporary 
civilization and in some civilized coun- 
tries as Egypt and Arabia, Rome and 
Greece, China and Western Asia, Ayur- 
veda was then learnt, adored, followed 
and imitated. The history of India now 
taught in our schools is only the history 
of India’s decline. The glories of the 
past of India is to be chronicled yet by 
the future historians. To us Indians, 
the Mahabharata is the great history 
which reveals the glory of India in 
ancient times. From the invasion of 
India by the Greeks, which occurred 
early in the fourth century before 
Christ, kingdoms crumbled and literary 
progress came naturally to a standstill. 
Arson and incendiarism destroyed the 
wealth and literature of India in no 
small measure. Internal dissensions 
born of lust for extending kingdoms 
were responsible for the loss of huge 
libraries just as the great library in 
Belgium wus destroyed in the recent 
War. The riches of India attracted 
numerous formidable invaders — the 
Greeks, the Scythians, the Iluns and 
the Bactrians. No wonder India lost 
so much of her literary treasure 
because of them. The wonder is that 
India h*s yet retained so much despite 
so many vicissitudes. 
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Past Achievements 

Great and striking were the past 

achievements of Ayurveda. Here I may 
mention a few facts briefly : 

In Anatomy, many works on 
Anatomy existed like Bhoja Samhita 
Sharir, and this section was absolutely 
compulsory. Sushruta mentions this 

clearly. The relics of Anatomy still 

existing have helped me considerably 

in writing a complete work on Anatomy 
in Sanskrit. In the field of physiology 
the fact of the circulation of blood was 
discovered thousands of years ago, 
long, long before Sir William Harvey 
sprung a surprise on Europe by stating 
his theory. We read in Hume’s History 
of England that only about a hundred 
years ago “no doctor above the age of 
forty could be persuaded to believe in 
the impossible suggestion” of Harvey 
who was condemned and hooted out of 
society and practice for his absurd dis- 
covery. The theory of ‘Tridosh’ or 
three principles was also a great find- 
ing of the sages of old which still helps 
us in the physiological, pathological and 
therapeutical fields in our everyday 
practice. Modern endocrinology which 
is yet in its infancy is no doubt driving 
to the same goal. It is very probable 
that at no distant date it will rise to 
the height of a light-house to guide the 
leviathan ship of Western medicine in 
a different course. The ‘theory of 
humors’ as found in Greek medicine is 
only a distorted form of the theory of 
Tridosh. I am quite convinced that the 
Ayurvedic theory can be proved and 
verified in many ways. The advances 
made in chemistry by a class of Rasa- 
Vaidyas or chemist physicians who 
flourished most in the early Christian 
eras were no less remarkable. When 
we consider the remote age in which 
these advances were made we must bow 
to the wisdom and spirit^of research 


which characterized their work. In 
Biology, the discovery of the sensibility 
of plants was made by the ancients even 
in the time of Mahabharat which gives 
very good reasons to prove the exist- 
ence of the five senses in plants just as 
they are in animals. India’s great 
savant Sir J. C. Bose has illumined the 
world by proving this theory with ori- 
ginal experiments which give visible 
demonstrations. A regular Symptom- 
matology and treatment of plant 
diseases still exists in Sharangadhara’s 
work on “Vriksha-Ayurveda” and 
“Agnipurana.” In the field of Materia 
Mcdica and Pharmacy the properties of 
drugs and foodstuffs were investigated 
minutely and a correct insight into them 
can be yet gained by a close study of 
the Ayurvedic point of view. Unfortu- 
nately the Ayurvedic terminology which 
describes these properties and Thera- 
peutical effects have remained a sealed 
book to our Western colleagues. The 
wonderful combination of drugs and the 
incorporation of their extracts in ghee, 
oil, syrups, etc., exemplified in the 
Ayurvedic Pharmacopia have produced 
recipes which are still highly potent 
remedies giving charming effects on our 
patients. The wonderful formulae of 
various compounds of the metals such 
as mercury, iron, copper, gold, zinc, tin 
and other minerals are still the sheet- 
anchors of Ayurvedic practitioners. 
Worthy physicians like the late Sir 
Pardey Lukis and Col. J. T. Calvert, 
I.M.S., have expressed wonder and 
satisfaction on watching the thera- 
peutic effects of these medicines. 
Modern Pharmacology cannot explain 
their action. To take one instance, 
“Makar adhwaja,” the safest mcrcurieal 
preparation which has attracted the 
attention not only of doctors of Western 
medicine in India but also of Europe, 
still remains a therapeutic mystery and 
wonder. Many foreign drugs like 
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Rhubarb, opium, chobchini, etc., were* 
used in the Ayurvedic Materia Medica 
written by Bhava Misra even so late 
as in the 17th century A.D. That 
shows that even three hundred years 
ago Ayurveda was not so stagnant 
and hide-bound as it is at present. 

It is noteworthy that even Bacterio- 
logy and Microscopic Entomology are 
foreshadowed very clearly in the writ- 
ings of Sushruta and Charak. 

Those who are apt to judge Ayurveda 
by its present decayed condition would 
be surprised to hear that even in the 
Held of surgery the progress made in 
those early times was wonderful. Major 
operations like amputations, Laparo- 
tomy (i.r., opening the abdomen for in- 
testinal obstruction and other troubles), 
Lithotomy (or extraction of stone) and 
even Triphining of the skull were de- 
vised and practised by our old sages. 
The excellent classification and descrip- 
tion of the surgical instruments under 
different beads as found in Sushruta and 
Vagbhata compel the admiration of 
those who take pains to study them with 
care. There can be little doubt that 
the old Greek and Roman surgical 
instruments that are found preserved in 
the Museum of Naples were only the 
replicas of Hindu instruments yet found 
accurately described in texts at least 
two thousand years old. As early as 
1914 I demonstrated before the 5th All- 
India Ayurvedic Conference presided 
over by Lt.-Col. Kirtikar, L.M.S., that 
ninety per cent of the modern surgical 
instruments are still found described 
accurately in Sushruta and Vaghbata. 
In Obstetrics, the different malpositions 
of the foetus at birth were clearly un- 
derstood and described by the ancients. 
Different methods of the treatment of 
these conditions by version and Em- 
hriotomy were practised by them. The 
operation known as Casserian section 
had its origin in the practice of Eastern 


Surgery. Various plastic operations on 
the nose, ears and lips are still to be 

found described in Sushruta and one of 

« 

them is still mentioned as “Indian 
method” in Western Surgery. Last 
though not least are the two specialized 
branches of Ayurveda known as Rasha- 
yan and Vajcekarana. The main ob- 
ject of the first was the restoration of 
health and failing powers in old age 
which many of us would no doubt keen- 
ly desire. In the West this subject has 
sprung into importance very recently 
and occupies a special field of research. 
The main object of the second branch is 
the preservation and restoration of pro- 
creative power so as to get healthy 
progeny the necessity for which is now 
being faintly realized in the West. The 
Unani system took up the subject long 
ago and perhaps excelled in its practice 
during the last few centuries. 

Recent Progress 

But in India the cradle of the Healing 
Art, a new offspring of Ayurveda, is 
growing steadily though slowly and 
poorly as a neglected child. This poor 
but ambitious child is Modern Ayurveda 
as we understand it. She adores her 
mother but wants to outgrow her. She 
keeps before her mind’s eye the bright 
picture of her mother’s past glories. 
She understands the need for developing 
her limbs. Thanks to the All-India 
efforts of the Indians themselves and to 
the sympathetic treatment she had at 
last received from the Governments of 
at least three provinces of India, she has 
grown in stature and aspires to be like 
her mother in her youth. The All-India 
Ayurvedic Conference annually held in 
the great cities of India by rotation have 
stimulated her growth to a considerable 
extent. The wails of suffering humanity 
— suffering for want of adequate medical 
aid along the length and breadth of 
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India — have moved the hearts of the 
Government and the people alike. For- 
tunately our rulers have understood 
their responsibility in this matter and 
have extended the hand of patronage to 
the growing spirit for the restoration 
and development of Ayurveda. General 
and progressive standard of Ayurvedic 
education have now been laid down and 
are being steadily worked out by the 
All-India Ayurveda Vidyapitha, the 
standing academic Council of the All- 
India Ayurvedic Conference which holds 
its examinations annually in over 20 
centres of India. The Benares Hindu 
University has followed suit and has 
now a splendid Ayurvedic College and 
hospital where training is given for six 
years to produce Ayurvedic graduates 
of real merit. 

Co-operation between the East 
and the West 

I do not hesitate to assert that 
Ayurveda has many things to give to 
the Western world. I confess, in the 
same breath, that it has many things to 
take from the West, things which have 
been lost through vicissitudes of fortune 
and things which are coming into being 
as recent scientific advances. The one 
great merit of Western Medicine is that 


ft is not ashamed to borrow and to take 
up anything that is of real value and 
merit. This spirit characterized the 
Ayurveda of yore and is being gradually 
revived though not without some oppo- 
sition from a dying race of conservative 
Ayurvedists. The ancients have given 
us the motto, “Whatever is conducive 
to cure is the right remedy.” They 
have also said : “For the intelligent the 
whole world is the preceptor. Truth 
should be accepted from whatever 
source it may come.” 

The conservative Ayurvedists have 
sometimes said that whatever is found in 
Ayurveda is “Aptagama” or revealed 
truth. They ascribe omniscience to the 
Rishis or ancient sages little discrimi- 
nating between different orders of 
merits. To them I point out the 
aphorism of Charak which speaks in un- 
equivocal terms that “not only the Veda 
is Revealed Truth but whatever is dis- 
covered by observation and experiment 
properly carried out should also be 
accepted as Revealed Truth.” Let us 
then move and work in this spirit of our 
great seers and elevate Ayurveda once 
more to the great heights she once at- 
tained. Then and then only Ayurveda 
will be respected by the whole scientific 
world. 


aparokshanubhuti 

By SwAMI VlMUJCTANANDA 

STTcITT STRJW gwft ^ | 

Atman WHTO: all consciousness yw. holy (vrcfa is) the body 
all flesh impure (vrcfh is) etc. 

19. Atman is all consciousness and holiness ; the body is 
all flesh tod impurity ; and yet, etc. 
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3TTrJTT SWTOTPK: 33*% I 

«M^(wd fo qg pw a: "TO^II Ro u 

tn«n Atman ««i1JWi: the illuminator : pure (^fef is) the body cTlffs: of 
the nature of darkness is said crctW, etc. 

20. Atman is the (supreme) illuminator and purity itself ; 
the body is said to be of the nature of darkness ; and yet, etc. 

sTTofrr fosrl f| grafipr: i 

Fpmsrcr ii r? n 

Atmun faa|: eternal fi? (expletive) flf’T'. existence itself the body 
fi? (expletive) 'flf'R: transient 'S€ , *ra: non-existence incarnate a5lT*T, etc. 

21. Atman is eternal and existence itself ; the body is 
transient, and, non-existence incarnate 1 ; and yet, etc. 

1 The body is non-cxisicncc incarnate — The body is undergoing change at 

every moment, and as such, cannot be eternal. But granting that it is non-eternal, 
how can it be non-existent, for, so long as it lasts wc surely see it as existing? 
At first sight the body appears to be existing, however temporary its existence may be. 
A relative existence (Vyavaharika Satta) is, therefore, ascribed to it. But when one 
examines it and tries to find out its real characteristics, this so-called tangible body 
gradually becomes attenuated and at last vanishes from one’s sight. It is, therefore, 
said here that the body, as such, is always non-existent, even though it may appear 
as existing fur a lime lo those who do not care to see through it. 




fafST || '<?. || 


Which 'rerafcflreW illuminating all objects fflt that *nw. of Atman Hants' 
the power of light, ('•rraw: of Atman) ftfa: light *r not 'rcrtifofWfWt any ordinary 
light like that ol fire and the like 3ft: for falsi at night darkness *rcfa exists. 


22. What illumines all objects is the light of Atman. It 
is not any ordinary light' like that of fire or any snch thing, for 
(in spite of the presence of such lights) darkness prevails at night 
(at some place or other). 

1 It is not any ordinary light etc . — The light of Almnn is unlike any other light. 
For, aught we know of ordinary lights they are opposed to darkness and are lirtiited in 
their capacity to illuminate things. It is a common experience that where thc^c is 
darkness there is no light ; and darkness always prevails at some place or other, thus 
limiting the power of illumination of such lights. Even the light of the sun is unable 
to interfere with the darkness at some places. But the light of Atman is ever present 
at, all places. It illumines everything ; for it is in and through the light of Atman, 
which is present in everybody as consciousness, that one comprehends darkness as well 
as light and all other things. & 

^ 5R: I , 

y4$Hi ii 

sfi How strange like a person seeing a pot tfy*t this is mine 

sfo ever wn knowing even : the body si t ifn that W1 holditig (the 
view) si this qj: ignorant person fffsfh rests (contented). * * 
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23. How foolish is it on the part of a person to rest 
contented with the idea that he is the body 1 , while he knows it 
something belonging to him (and therefore apart from him) just 
like a person who sees a pot (and knows it as apart from him) ? 

1 The idea that he is the body — This is the view of Loukayatikas (Indian materialists) 
who maintain that man is no more than a fortuitous concourse of material elements. 
According to them live elements of matter, through permutations and combinations, have 
given birth to this body as well as to life and consciousness, and with death everything 
will dissolve into matter again. 

silhns WTO*. MdK i rifrs gpjr: i 

^ II II 

'•re I %al Brahman hr verily ( ufw am, because *re I ) Ufl: undivided 
stw: quiescent by nature absolute Existence, Knowledge and 

Bliss (^rfar am) w 1 ^ (expletive) non-cxistencc itself the body 

*1 not ('sifa am) this fu: by the wise ifmq (true) knowledge 'U’Uft is called. 

2i. I am verily Brahman, 1 being undivided, quiescent and 
by nature absolute Existence, Knowledge and Bliss. I am not 
the body" which is non-existence itself. This is called true 
knowledge by the wise. 

1 I am verily Brahman — *1/ the Self or Atman, is Brahman, as there is not even n 
single characteristic differentiating the two. In other words, there are no two entities as 
Atman and Brahman : it is the same entity Atman which is sometimes called Brahman. 

When a person makes an enquiry into the real nature of this universe, he is led to 
one ultimate reality which he calls Brahman. But a further enquiry into the nature of 
the enquirer himself reveals the fact that there is nothing but the Atman, the Self, where 
from the so-called external world has emanated. Thus he realizes that what he has so 
long called Brahman, the substratum of the universe, is but his own self, it is he himself. 
So it. is said : ‘All this is verily Brahman, this Atman is Brahman*. (Mand. Up. i. 2). 

2 1 am not the body — I am not cither the gross, subtle or the causal body. 


fTHfagusglr || ^ ii 


^ I without any change Prow: without any form Fkw. free from 

all blemish undccaying am) etc. 

25. I am without any change, without any form, free from 
all blemish and undecaying. I am not, etc. 

fiuu sft ftfshsaitamraa: i 

5fT 5 ^ H ^ H 


'•re l form: not subject to any disease fwcure: beyond all comprehension 
free from all imagination Vifm: all-pervading (vfw am) *re*(, etc. 

26. I am not subject to any disease, I am beyond all com- 
prehension, 1 free from all imagination and all-pervading. T am 
not, etc. * 
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1 1 am beyond all comprehension — I am not comprehended by any thought, for in the 
supreme Atman no thought, thought of the subject and the object, the knowcr and the 
known, not even the thought of the Self or the not-Self is possible, as all thought implies 
duality whereas the Atman is beyond all duality. 


NOTES AND 

IN THIS NUMBER 

An ideal can be rightly evaluated only 
by him who has realized that. So we 
give in this issue what Swami Viveka- 
nanda, the foremost monk of the modern 
era, thought about the ideal of Sanny- 
asa. . . . The Task before Us discusses 
the problems before the present Hindu 
society. ... A vision of the Self is 
written by one who has been striving 
to have that. . . . Mrs. Rhys Davids 
is a well-known writer on Buddhism and 
an old contributor to the Prabuddha 
Bharata . In the present article she 
discusses the view of Buddha regard- 
ing the existence of the Self. The 
Master asked not to sec the Self in what 
is not Self. But people afterwards took 
him to have meant that there was no 
Self at all. . . . Swami Atulananda is 
a monk of the Ramakrishna Order. In 
the past he contributed many narrative 
writings to the Prabuddha Bharata. 
Some of our old readers who were fas- 
cinated by them, have shown eager- 
ness to have more of them. The story 
that is published, though meant origin- 
ally for the Western readers, will be, 
wc hope, liked even by those who know 
it already. . . . Swami Vijoyananda is 
the first Hindu mission iiry to visit South 
America. . . . Swami Akhilananda is 
head of the Vedanta Centre at Provid- 
ence, U.S.A. Are They Contradictory 
is taken from the notes of a lecture on 
‘Universal Religion,’ delivered at the 
Brown University. . . . The Progress 


COMMENTS 

of Ayurveda in Ancient India formed 
a part of the Convocation Address 
delivered at the Government Ayurvedic 
School at Patna. The article throws a 
flood of light on the past achievements 
of Ayurveda and, as such, deserves 
more than a passing notice. . . . We 
regret that the instalment of Sri Rama- 
krishna and St. Francis of Assisi , which 
was due in this issue, had to be crowded 
out. 

CONFESSION OF A SCIENTIST 

The relation between science and 
religion is a problem that has engaged 
the master minds of the twentieth 
century in the fields of both religion 
and science. Some very interesting 
views have lately been expressed on the 
subject by the renowned scientist, Mr. 
Julian S. Huxley, in an issue of The 
Atlantic Monthly. 

At the very outset, the writer intro- 
duces himself as follows : “I have 
devoted most of my life to science. But 
I have always been deeply interested in 
religion, and believe that religious feel- 
ing is one of the most powerful and 
important of human attributes. So 
here I do not think of myself as a re- 
presentative of science, but want to talk 
as a human being who believes that both 
the scientific spirit and the religious 
spirit are of the utmost value. No one 
would deny that science has had a great 
effect on the religious outlook. If I 
were asked to sum up this effect as 
briefly as possible, I should say that it 
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was two-fold. In the first place, scienti- 
fic discoveries have entirely altered our 
general picture of the universe and of 
man’s position in it. And, secondly, 
the application of scientific method to 
the study of religion has given us a 
new science, the science of comparative 
religion, which has profoundly changed 
our general views on religion itself.” 

According to Mr. Huxley, the most 
important contribution which the com- 
parative study of religions has made to 
general thought is that nobody can any 
longer look on religion as fixed; there 
is a development in religion as there is 
in law, science or political institutions. 
Different religions are not separate 
systems; they contribute their quota to 
one another. As for an example, he 
cites Christianity that owes much not 
only to Judaism but also to the religions 
of the Near East, and to Neo-Platonism. 
In this way, all religions form part of 
a general process of religious develop- 
ment. 

Next, he points out three basic ele- 
ments common to all religions. They 
are : 

(1) “The existence of the sense of 
sacredness is the most basic of these 
common elements; it is the core of any 
feeling which can properly be called 
religious, and without it man would not 
have any religion at all.” 

(2) “The desire to be in harmony with 
mysterious forces and powers on which 
man feels himself dependent is respon- 
sible for the expression of religious feel- 
ing in action, whether in the sphere of 
ritual or in that of morals.” 

(3) “The desire for comprehension is 
responsible for the explanations of the 
nature and government of the universe, 
and of the relations between it and 
human destiny, which in their developed 
forms we call theology.” 

The ways in which the basic elements 
are worked out in actual practice are 


in most cases applied to witchcraft, 
magic, false gods, appropriate formulas, 
rituals and so forth. This comparative 
study of development in religion is 
according to him the most important 
contribution of science. 

The writer gives us two brief 
examples showing how during the last 
few centuries science has had the con- 
siderable effect upon the religious out- 
look. “When Kepler showed that the 
planets moved in ellipses instead of 
circles, when Galileo discovered craters 
on the moon, spots on the sun, or 
showed that new fixed stars could 
appear, their discoveries were not in- 
different to religion, as might have been 
supposed. On the contrary, they had 
as much influence on the religious out- 
look of the day as did the ideas of 
Darwin on the religious outlook of the 
Victorian age, or as the ideas of Freud 
and Pavlov are having on that of our 
own times. For to the Middle Ages a 
circle was a perfect form, an ellipse an 
imperfect one; and the planets ought 
to move in circles to justify the per- 
fection of God. So, too, mediaeval 
religious thought was impregnated with 
the idea (which dates back to Aristotle) 
that change and imperfection were pro- 
perties of the sublunary sphere — the 
earth alone. All the heavenly regions 
and bodies were supposed to be both 
perfect and changeless. So that the dis- 
coveries of imperfections, like the sun’s 
spots or the moon’s packmarks, or of 
celestial changes like the birth of a new 
star, meant an overhauling of all kinds 
of fundamental ideas in the theology of 
the time. 

“As a second example, take Newton. 
We are so used to the idea of gravity 
that we forget what a revolution in 
thought was caused by Newton’s dis- 
coveries. Put simply, the change was 
this. Before Newton’s time, men 
supposed that the planets and their 
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satellites had to be perpetually guided 
and controlled in their courses by some 
extraneous power, and this power was 
almost universally supposed to be the 
hand of God. Then came Newton, and 
showed that no such guidance or con- 
trolling power was, as a matter of fact, 
needed; granted the universal property 
of gravitation, the planets could not 
help circling as they did. For theology, 
this meant that men could no longer 
think of God as continually controlling 
the details of the working of the heaven- 
ly bodies; as regards this aspect of the 
governance of the universe, God had to 
he thought of at one remove farther 
away, as the designer and creator of a 
machine which, once designed and 
created, needed no further control. 
And this new conception did, as a 
matter of historical fact, exert a great 
influence on religious thought, which 
culminated in Paley and the Bridge- 
Water School, early in the last century.” 

These considerations are, according to 
Mr. Huxley, not a conflict between 
science and religion at all, but between 
science and theology. He goes farther 
and rightly observes that science can be 
in conflict with particular stages of 
particular religions, though it cannot 
possibly be in conflict with religion in 
general. He does not forget to men- 
tion the two inherent limitations of 
science : first, it is incomplete since it 
only concerns itself with “intellectual 
handling and objective control ;” second- 
ly, it is “morally and emotionally 
neutral.” He assures more than once 
that science can never destroy religion, 
nor should it dictate to religion how the 
latter should change or what form it 
should take. “I mean that it is the 
business and the duty,” says he, “of 
the various religions to accept the new 
knowledge we owe to science, to assimi- 
late it into their systems, and to adjust 
their general ideas and outlook accord- 


ingly. The only business or duty of 
science is to discover facts, to frame 
the best possible generalizations to 
account for the facts, and to turn know- 
ledge to practical account when asked 
to do so.” 

In India, religion is regarded also as 
a science since the truths that are 
embedded in it are the outcome of 
religious researches in the domain of 
spirit. We do not believe that the 
spiritual truths could ever be fathomed 
by methods of modern science. There 
is no doubt in the fact that modern 
science can help man in particular 
stages of religious growth. There 
only science can very effectively meet 
religion. 

BLESSINGS OR A CURSE ? 

In almost all monastic organizations, 
ancient or modern, poverty is one of 
the principal vows for the members. 
All saints and sages by their teachings 
and examples have shown the value of 
poverty in spiritual life. Man thinks of 
God most, when he is faced with 
dangers and difficulties, and luxuries 
most often kill his soul. 

At the present time there is a world- 
wide economic depression. Every 
country is in difficulty to find out a 
solution of the appalling unemploy- 
ment problem. Can this situation be 
turned into a spiritual end? — this is 
an idea that is exercising the minds of 
some clergymen in the West. Speak- 
ing of America, one representative 
Christian preacher says, “The present 
suffering, terrible as it is, has not yet 
touched the depths of the nation’s 
religious life. But there are signs that 
the plow will ultimately go deep enough 
to fructify the subsoil of character. 
Already, one by one, the greater 
numbers than for many years, men are 
turning to prayer in the crisis.” 

It is true that man’s extremity is 
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God’s opportunity — that man turns to 
God when he finds himself completely 
broken down — in health, wealth and 
earthly hopes. And it is also true that 
extreme poverty turns man into a 
cynic and puts a premium upon his 
endeavour to improve his condition. 
He becomes so much plunged in despair 
that any effort to raise himself becomes 
impossible for him. He becomes a prey 
to inferiority complex, and inferiority 
complex serves as a permanent set-back 
to all progress. 

In order that poverty may have a 
spiritual value, it must be a willing 
poverty and not a forced one. The gener- 
ality of people want a little enjoyment 
in life, and they cannot turn to God, 
unless that little desire for enjoyment 
is satisfied. To give up all for God is 
the extreme stage of religious life and 
it cannot and should not be forced 
upon all indiscriminately. For similar 
reasons it will be a dangerous thing, if 
people begin to philosophize over the 
spiritual value of the present economic 
crisis and relax their efforts to find out 
a remedy for it. People must be above 
physical wants, before they can be ex- 
pected — barring exceptional cases — to 
cultivate higher virtues in life. In 
India also, in some stages of its history, 
there had been the terrible mistake of 
too much idealizing poverty. As a 
result, occasions are not rare, when 
people instead of trying to remove their 
poverty, camouflage their laziness with 
high-sounding religious phrases. Indeed, 
the highest ideal should not be preached 
to all. People should be taught 
according to their capacity to receive 
and assimilate things; otherwise more 
harm than good is done to them. 

SOCIAL SERVICES TO CHILDREN 
IN LONDON 

It is interesting to see how thoroughly 
things are done in the West. As for 


instance, if we take the case of educa- 
tion; what is the use of education, if 
the children who receive that are not 
physically fit? From that standpoint, 
more attention should be given to the 
physical health of children than to their 
education. Otherwise the money spent 
on education, either by the State or 
parents is altogether lost and the 
children, when grown up, became 
burdens on the family and the country. 

The London educational authority 
is keenly alive to this fact. A writer 
to the Hindu gives an account of how 
systematic efforts are being made in 
London to maintain and improve the 
health of the children along with the 
education they receive. The London 
County Council, which is doing admir- 
able work for the spread of elementary 
education, has, side by side, organized 
“Special Services” to deal with the 
social and physical well-being of the 
ordinary school children. The aim of 
the Special Services is the prevention of 
disease and there is an army of school 
Doctors, School Nurses, Care Committee 
Workers, Attendance Officers to carry on 
this important social work in a systema- 
tic way. Besides the paid officials, 
there are voluntary workers, numbering 
about 6,000, recruited from people of 
sympathy and good will and many of 
them having extensive experience of 
Social Work before. “The work of the 
Education Authority is directed towards 
the discovery of physical defects or 
weakness in the children of which the 
parent may be ignorant and to the pro- 
vision of means of remedying such 
defects. . .” 

With many children the question of 
health is inter-linked with that of malnu- 
trion due to poverty. So “The Educa- 
tion Act, 1921, empowered local edu- 
cation authorities to supply means to 
any child who is unable by reason of 
lack of food to take advantage of the 
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education. . . The policy has been to 
prevent malnutrition rather than to wait 
until the child is reduced to a condition 
in which he is unable to do his lessons 
through hunger. It is therefore laid 
down by regulation that anyone may 
bring to the notice of a School Com- 
mittee the fact that a child appears to 
need more food than he is getting. If 


the parents apply to the head teacher, 
they will be given a dinner ticket.” 

And “The money which is spent, ex- 
cept in so far as it is recovered from 
parents who are able to afford to pay 
for the services rendered, is public 
money, provided in approximately equal 
proportions out of taxes levied by the 
Government and rates raised locally.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


A TRUE INTERPRETATION OF VEDIC 
SACK! KICK. By S. Narasimhacluirya, B.A. 
Published by the author from 9, K estiva 
Perumal Eastward Street, Mylapore, Madras. 
,v.v \1fy9 pp. Price Rc. 1-8 as. 

This book, as the* title suggests, is an in- 
vestigation into the real meaning of the 
Vedie ceremonies and sacrifices. It gives 
a clear insight into the ritualistic portion 
of the Vedas, carrying conviction of their 
utility to those who look upon them as 
meaningless and superstitious and, bringing 
new light to those who believe and observe 
them without understanding their proper 
significance. A perusal of this interesting 
treatise will remove the doubt and make it 
clear that the Vedie Karma Kanda does 
not contradict the Jnana Kanda but the right 
performance of the former prepares the mind 
for the practice of the latter ; for rituals are 
concreticized Philosophy. 

Since the advent of Buddhism the Vedie 
study has been neglected and other post- 
Vedie scriptures such as the Puranas, the 
Tantras and the Agamas have taken their 
place. These were instituted to nourish the 
religious sentiments of the masses. They 
were based on the Vedas and therefore have 
no separate authority save that of the 
Vedas. But in the course of time, their 
original purpose was obscured and they were 
looked upon as separate authorities by their 
respective votaries. And this gave birth to 
many sects within Hinduism. In order to 
unite all the diverging Hindu sects on a 
common basis, the study of the Vedas should 
be encouraged and for that the present book 
will serve both as a key and an introduction. 


SUBI1EDAU MALHAR KAO IIOLKAR. 
By M. W. Burway, B.A. 1:2, lml i Bazar, 
Indore City, xv + 255 pp. Price. Rs. 7/-. 

Mr. Burway is well known as a histoiian 
and author of several books. The present 
volume is an important book dealing with 
the Mahratta history and a welcome addition 
to the existing biographical literature. Bio- 
graphy usually deals with the life and 
character of a man, but the author here 
describes the whole Mahratta history of the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth century 
through the life-story of the Founder of the 
Indore State. Mr. Burway has consulted all 
the extant materials of the Mahratta history 
and spared no pains to make the book 
authentic and up-to-date. He has also re- 
futed the current ideas with regard to some 
incidents of the Mahratta history and his 
statements are supported by documental 
evidences. The book is written in a very 
vigorous and lucid style. 

As we were reviewing the book, the sad 
news came that the author had passed away. 
His death has been, no doubt, a distinct loss 
to the students of the Mahratta history. 

URDU LITERATURE. By T. Crahame 
Bailey, D.Litt., B.D., M.A. Association Press , 
5, Russell Street , Calcutta. <vii+120 pp. 
Price Rc. f/J. 

The book has been a unique production 
of its kind. Many books have been written 
on the subject and many writers have tried 
to explore the field, but Mr. Grahome has 
thrown a new light on it. He has made 
a thorough research of the origin and deve- 
lopment of Urdu Literature. 
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Religious upheaval during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth century greatly influenced the 
minds of Urdu poets, and this has been 
made clear by the author. 

The book takes the reader through a 
galaxy of famous writers and poets who once 
adorned the court of the reigning emperors 
of India. 

The style is simple, plain and straight- 
forward. It will be much appreciated by 
both Europeans and Indians. 

Be NOAM 

JALAPATHE MUJiSlllDABAD. By Mano- 
molian Ganguli. Guru Granthasram, Khar - 
daha , Hi Parganas. 155 pp. Price As. 12 

More than twenty years back, the author 
with two of his friends went by boat to 
Murshidabad from his native village near 
Calcutta. They had no servant, no boat- 
man with them and everything they did 
themselves. Naturally they had strange 
exepriences, which are embodied in the book 
under review. The modern Bengali litera- 
ture can count many books on travel, buL 
the present book has got a charm of its own. 
Soon after the journey was finished, the 
author left the world in search of God and 
since then nobody knows anything about 
him. The observations which he records in 
the book mirrors the religious bent of his 
mind and this makes the writing ail the 
more interesting. 

SRI KAMAKRISIINA CHANUIUKA, 
Paut I. By Brahmaehari Prajna Chaitanya. 
Published by Brahmaehari Subodh Chandra, 
Hi, Simla Street, Calcutta. 20 8 pp. Price 
Boards Re. 1-12. Cloth Rs. 2. 

The book explains with annotations a 
hymn to Sri Kamakrishna composed by 
Swami Abhedananda. The author quotes 
passages from various scriptures to elucidate 
the ideas contained in the hymn. He has 
given in a nutshell the doctrines of various 


systems of Hindu Philosophy. His conclu- 
sions are based on the life and teachings of 
Sri Kamakrishna. 

BHARATIYA SAMGIIA-TATTVA. By 
Matilal Roy. Pravartak Publishing House, 
61, Bowbazar Street , Calcutta. 87 pp. Price 
As. 12. 

The author shows the line of demarcation 
between Indian Nationalism and Western 
Nationalism in this book, lie lays down 
some practical suggestions for the progress 
of Indian Nationalism. Religion, sacrifice 
and character should be the prime factors of 
any organization in India. National move- 
ments must be based on truth and unity. 
Those who want to lead a corporate life in 
religion, politics or industry will derive 
ample benefit from the book. 


Sanskrit 

RAN G A-IIRIDAY AM. By Brahmaehari 
Ranga Avadhuta. Published by Chimanlal 
Sivrama Trabadi , Sarkhej, Ahmedabad. 
117 pp. Price As. 12. 

It contains many beautiful hymns to Datla- 
treya, Siva, Krishna, Devi and so on. The 
hymns are classified under the headings of 
Bhakti and Jnana. They arc composed in 
easy Sanskrit and surcharged with devotional 
fervour. 

ADVAITATATTVAPRABOD1I I NT, Part 1. 
By Sadhu Santinatha. Published by Indian 
Institute oj Philosophy, Amalner. 126 pp. 
Free of Price and Postage. 

It is a unique adventure on the part of the 
author. He has collected various views on 
Advaita Philosophy from many unpublished 
standard works on the subject. In a small 
compass, he has refuted different schools of 
philosophy and established the supreme truth 
of the Advaita doctrines. The language and 
style of the book are admirable. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 


A NKW VEDANTA SOCIETY IN AMERICA 

We are glad to announce that Swami 
Vividishananda, who was formerly Editor of 
Vrabuddha Bharala and went to America 
some years back, has organized a Vedanta 
Society in Washington. Here he takes two 
classes— one on the Gita and the other on 
the Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali — every 
week and gives a public lecture every Sun- 
day. Besides he has to give individual 
spiritual instruction by private interview. 
We have no doubt that the Society will 
llourish under the able guidance of the 
Swami. 

SWAMI PARAMANANDA BACK TO 
INDIA 

Swami Paramananda, head of the Vedanta 
Centre, Boston and Ananda Ashrama, Cali- 
fornia, arrived in Calcutta on the 2nd 
February. lie came by the Pacific and on 
the way was given public receptions at 
Singapore, Penang and Rangoon, where great 
enthusiasm prevailed at the presence of the 
Swami. At Calcutta he had a very crowded 
programme, giving discourses and address- 
ing meetings under the auspices of various 
associations. He went also to East Bengal, 
opened the Art and Industrial Exhibition at 
Narayangunje and spoke at several meetings 
organized by the different institutions of 
Dacca. After visiting Puri, Madras and 
some other places of the South, the Swami 
will take boat for Europe at Colombo on 
l he 10th April. 

SWAMI SIIAItV ANANDA AT DACCA 

In response to an invitation from the 
Fniversity of Dacca, Swami Sharvananda 
delivered in English a course of six illuminat- 
ing lectures on (l) ‘God, Soul and Matter,’ 
.(2) ‘Ethical Bases of Hinduism,’ (3) ‘Rituals 
nml Symbols in Hinduism,’ (4) ‘Hinduism 
in Modern Life,’ (5) ‘Self-realization through 
Service* and (jf>) ‘Message of Swami Viveka- 
nanda to Modern India’ before the Hindu 
students of the University and a distinguish- 


ed gathering composed of the elite of the 
city. The Hindu students of the Dacca 
University presented an address to Swami 
Sharvananda eulogizing his Missionary acti- 
vities in the cause of Hinduism. 

He also delivered two public lectures in 
Bengali on ‘Image Worship in Hinduism’ 
and ‘Religion of the Age,’ which were highly 
appreciated. He spoke on the ‘Duties of 
the Students’ before the students of the 
Jagannath Intermediate College and on the 
‘Ideal of Indian Womanhood’ in the anniver- 
sary meeting of the Ananda Ashrama, a 
women’s organization of Dacca, and held 
conversaziones on Religion and Philosophy. 
The public of Narayangunje presented the 
Swami with an address in appreciation of 
his erudition and missionary activities in 
India and abroad. 

THE VEDANTA SOCIETY OF CHICAGO 

The third anniversary of the Vedanta 
Society of Chicago was celebrated, together 
with the anniversary of its illustrious leader 
Swami Vivekanamla, on Wednesday, January 
25th, at the headquarters of the Society, at 
120 E. Delaware Place, with unique success. 

After enjoying the hnine-cookcd Hindu 
dishes, the guests assembled at the sumptu- 
ously decorated parlour of the society, where 
an elaborate programme of lectures, recita- 
tions and music was given by the members. 

The enthusiasm of the house seemed to 
have arrived at its height when led by Lalita 
Ortmeyer, Mataji Loitz, Urvashi Dean and 
Malati Newman sang in Bengali words a song 
to Shiva, composed by Swami Vivekanamla, 
with the accompaniment of piano and Hindu 
orchestra, of Setar, Esraj and Tab! a. 

Mrs. Henrietta Earle read a very thought- 
ful paper on the works of the Vedanta 
Center, with recollections of her early con- 
tact with the Swami Vivekanamla. Mrs. 
Loitz and Miss Dean each rend a paper, both 
of which were highly appreciated by all. 
Several other ladies and gentlemen spoke 
very feelingly about Swami Vivekanamla, and 
the great work which he established in 
America. 
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THE RAMASWAMI AIYANGAR MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 

The following has been received for publication from the Hon. Mr. G. A. Natesan, 
joint Secretary of the Committee. 

The Ramakrishna Students* Home 
Mylapore, 20th January , 198S 

Dear Sir, 

You would have seen from the papers that at a large and representative public 
meeting of the citizens of Madras held on Saturday, 81 st December, at the Lecture Hall 
of the Ramakrishna Home, Mylapore, it was resolved to commemorate the services of 
the late Ramaswami Aiyangar, (Ramu, as he was affectionately called by his friends 
and admirers) in a manner worthy of the great and noble services he has rendered to 
the cause of education in this Presidency. 

Glowing tributes were paid by speaker after speaker to Ramu’s lifelong and unselfish 
labours and the opinion was unanimous that the memorial should take a form which will 
be in consonance with his own wishes, namely, the further develojimcnt of and enlarge- 
ment of the work of the great educational institution he has been able to build up. 
It was equally made clear at the meeting that the memorial instead of being a purely 
utilitarian one should also take the form of a statue which will be a reminder to succeeding 
generations of his devoted labours for the educational uplift of the poor of our Province. 

If the memorial is to be worthy of the man and the cause, large sums of money 
will be required to give it a tangible shape. Already, through the generosity of several 
of the citizens of the Presidency (many who had been Ramu’s devoted friends and 
admirers) subscriptions have been promised towards the fulfilment of the objects in view. 

May wc request you to make a generous contribution to the Ramu Memorial and 
do all that lies in your power to advance the cause which Ramu held so dear and dear 
indeed to all of us who are interested in carrying on the type of educational work for 
which the Ramakrishna Home stands. 

If you so desire, you may ear-mark your contribution to either of the above forms 
of Memorial or for both. 


Yours sincerely, 

G. A. NATESAN, 

C. ARUNACHALA MUDALIAR, 
M. SUBBARAYA AYYAR. 


Close your lips and let your hearts open. Work out. the salvation of your 
land and of the whole world , each of you thinking that the entire burden is on 
your shoulders . — Swami Vivekananda. 
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“Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached/* 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON THE MASSES OF INDIA 


World’s Indebtedness to Them 

Those uncared-for lower classes of 
India— the peasants and weavers and 
the rest, who have been conquered by 
foreigners and are looked down upon 
by their own people, it is they who from 
time immemorial have been working 
silently, without even getting the remu- 
neration of their labours ! ... Ye 
labouring classes of India, as a result 
of your silent, constant labours Babylon, 
Persia, Alexandria, Greece, Rome, 
Venice, Genoa, Baghdad, Samarkand, 
Spain, Portugal, France, Denmark, 
Holland and England have successively 
attained and supremacy and eminence ! 
And you ?— Well, who cares to think of 
you ! My dear Swami, your ancestors 
wrote a few philosophical works, penned 
a dozen or so epics, or built a number 
of temples — that is all, and you rend 
the skies with triumphal shouts; while 
those whose heart’s blood has contri- 
buted to all the progress that has been 
*nade in the world,— well, who cares to 


praise them ? The world-conquering 
heroes of spirituality, war and poetry 
are in the eyes of all, and they have 
received the homage of mankind; but 
where nobody looks, no one gives a 
word of encouragement, where every- 
body hates — that living amid such cir- 
cumstances and displaying boundless 
patience, infinite love, and dauntless 
practicality, our proletariat are doing 
their duty in their homes day and night, 
without the slightest murmur, — well, 
is there no heroism in this ? Many turn 
out to be heroes, when they have got 
some great task to perform. Even' a 
coward easily gives up his life, and the 
most selfish man behaves disinterestedly, 
when there is a multitude to cheer them 
on ; but blessed indeed is he who mani- 
fests the same unselfishness and devo- 
tion to duty in the smallest of acts, 
unnoticed by all, — and it is you who 
are actually doing this, ye ever-trampled 
labouring classes of India ! I bow to 
you. 
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Their Religious Culture 

Look at this little phenomenon. 
There have been immense political 
changes within the last four or five 
years. Gigantic organizations under- 
taking to subvert the whole of existing 
institutions in different countries and 
meeting with a certain amount of 
success have been working all over the 
Western world. Ask our people if they 
have heard anything about them ? 
They have heard not a word about 
them. But that there was a Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago, and that there 
was a Sannyasin sent over from India 
to that Parliament, and that he was 
very well received, and since that 
time has been working in the West, 
the poorest beggar has known. I have 
heard that our masses are dense, that 
they do not want any education, and 
that they do not care for any informa- 
tion. I had at one time a foolish lean- 
ing towards that opinion myself, but I 
find experience is a far more glorious 
teacher than any amount of speculation, 
or any amount of books written by 
globe-trotters and hasty observers. This 
experience teaches me that they are not 
dense, that they are not slow, that they 
are as eager and. thirsty for informa- 
tion as any race under the sun; but 
then each nation has its own part to 
play, and naturally, each nation has 
its own peculiarity and individuality, 
With which it is born. . . . Touch him 
(Hindu mind) on religion, on God, on 
the soul, on the Infinite, on spiritual 
freedom, and I assure you, the lowest 
peasant in India is better informed on 
these subjects than many a so-called 
philosopher in other lands. 

.... I pointed out the fact that a 
peasant in India has, in many respects, 
a better religious education than many 
a gentleman in the West, and to-day, 
beyond all doubt, I myself am verify- 


ing my own words. There was a time 
when I did feel rather discontented at 
the want of information among the 
masses of India, and the lack of thirst 
among them for information, but now 
I understand it. Where their interest 
lies, there they are more eager for in- 
formation than the masses of any other 
race that I have seen or have travelled 
among. Ask our peasants about the 
momentous political changes in Europe, 
the upheavals that are going on in 
European society, and they do not 
know anything of them, nor do they 
care to know; but the peasants, even 
in Ceylon, detached from India in many 
ways, cut off from a living interest in 
India — I found the very peasants work- 
ing in the fields there, were already 
acquainted with the fact that there had 
been a Parliament of Religions in 
America, and that an Indian Sannyasin 
had gone over there and that he had 
some success. 

Their Tyrannized Condition 

In India, especially, we meet with old 
fogies all over the land. They want 
to keep everything secret from the 
masses. These people came to the very 
satisfying conclusion, that they are the 
creme de la creme of this universe. 
They believe they cannot be hurt by 
these dangerous experiments. It is 
only the masses that can be hurt by 
them ! 

Aye, my friends, I must tell you a 
few harsh truths. I read in the news- 
papers, how, when one of our poor 
fellows is murdered or ill-treated by an 
Englishman, howls go all over the 
country; I read and I weep, and the 
next moment comes to my mind the 
question, who is responsible for it all. 
As a Vedantist I cannot but put that 
question to myself. ... I therefore 
ask myself who is responsible, and the 
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answer comes every time, 'not the 
English; no, they are not responsible; 
it is we who are responsible for all our 
misery and all our degradation, and we 
alone arc responsible. Our aristocratic 
ancestors went on treading the common 
masses of our country under foot, till 
they became helpless, till under this 
torment the poor, poor people nearly 
forgot that they were human beings. 
They have been compelled to be merely 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for centuries, so much so, that they 
are made to believe that they are born 
as slaves, born as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. With all our boast- 
ed education of modern times, if any- 
body says a kind word for them, I often 
find our men shrink at once from the 
duty of lifting them up, these poor 
down-trodden people. Not only so, 
but I also find that all sorts of most 
demoniacal and brutal arguments, 
culled from the crude ideas of heredi- 
tary transmission, and other such 
gibberish from the Western world, are 
brought forward in order to brutalize 
and tyrannize over the poor, all the 
more. 

Aye, in this country of ours, the very 
birthplace of the Vedanta, our masses 
have been hypnotized for ages into that 
state. To touch them is pollution ; to 
sit with them is pollution ! Hopeless 
they were born ; hopeless they must 
remain ! And the result is that they 
have been sinking, sinking, sinking, 
and have come to the last stage to 
which a human being can come. For 
what country is there in the world 
where man has to sleep with the cattle ; 
and for this blame nobody else, do not 
commit the mistake of the ignorant. 
Tlie effect is here and the cause is here 
too. We are to blame. Stand up, be 
bold, and take the blame on your own 
shoulders. Do not go about throwing 
tuud at others; for all the faults you 


suffer from, you are the sole and only 
cause. 

The nation is sinking, the curse of un- 
numbered millions is on your heads; — 
those to whom we have been giving 
ditch-water to drink when they have 
been dying of thirst and while the 
perennial river of water was flowing 
past; the unnumbered millions whom 
wc have allowed to starve in sight of 
plenty ; the unnumbered millions to 
whom we have talked of Advaita and 
whom we have hated with all our 
strength; the unnumbered millions for 
whom we have invented the doctrine 
of Lokachara ; — to whom we have 
talked theoretically that we are all the 
same and all are one with the same 
Lord, without even an ounce of prac- 
tice. “Yet, my friends, it must be 
only in the mind and never in prac- 
tice \” Wipe off this blot. . . Arise 
and awake and be perfectly sincere. 
Our insincerity in India is awful. . . . 

And, Oh, how my heart ached to 
think of what we think of the poor, 
the low, in India. They have no 
chance, no escape, no way to climb up. 
The poor, the low, the sinner in India 
have no friends, no help, — they cannot 
rise, try however they may. They sink 
lower and lower every day, they feel the 
blows showering upon them by a cruel 
society, and they do not know whence 
the blow comes. They have forgotten 
that they too are men. And the result 
is slavery. Thoughtful people within 
the last few years have seen it, but un- 
fortunately laid it at the door of the 
Hindu religion, and to them, the only 
way of bettering is by crushing this 
grandest religion of the world. Hear me, 
my friend, I have discovered the secret 
through the grace of the Lord. Religion 
is not at fault. On the other hand, your 
religion teaches you that every being is 
only your own self multiplied. But it 
is the want of practical application, the 
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want of sympathy — the want of heart. 
The Lord once more came to you as 
Buddha and taught you how to feel, 
how to sympathize with the poor, the 
miserable, the sinner, but you heard 
Him not. Your priests invented the 
horrible story that the Lord was here 
for deluding demons with false doc- 
trines ! True indeed, but we are the 
demons, not those that believed. And 
just as the Jews denied the Lord Jesus 
and are since that day wandering over 
the world as homeless beggars, tyranniz- 
ed over by everybody, so you are bond- 
slaves to any nation that thinks it worth 
while to rule over you. Ah, tyrants ! 
You do not know that the obverse is 
tyranny, and the reverse, slavery. The 
slave and the tyrant are synonymous. 

No religion on earth preaches the dig- 
nity of humanity in such a lofty strain 
as Hinduism, and no religion on earth 
treads upon the necks of the poor and 
the low in such a fashion as Hinduism. 
The Lord has shown me that religion is 
not at fault, but it is the Pharisees and 
Sadducees in Hinduism, hypocrites, who 
invent all sorts of engines of tyranny in 
the shape of doctrines of Paramarthika 
and Vyavaharika. 

Their nice little brown-studies of lives 
are never rudely shocked by the wail of 
woe, of misery, of degradation and 
poverty, that has filled the Indian at- 
mosphere, — the result of centuries of op- 
pression. They little dream of the ages 
of tyranny, mental, moral and physical, 
that has reduced the image of God to a 
mere beast of burden. . . . 

If anybody is born of a low caste in 
our country, he is gone for ever, there is 
no hope for him. Why, what a tyranny 
it is ! There are possibilities, opportun- 
ities and hope for every individual in 
this country (America). To-day he is 
poor, to-morrow he may become rich 
and learned and respected. Here every- 
one is anxious to help the poor. In 


India there is a howling cry that we are 
very poor, but how many charitable 
assocations are there for the well-being 
of the poor? How many people really 
weep for the sorrows and sufferings of 
the millions of the poor in India? Arc 
we men ? What are we doing for their 
livelihood, for their improvement? Wc 
do not touch them, we avoid their 
company ! Are we men ? Those 
thousands of Brahmanas — what arc 
they doing for the low, down-trodden 
masses of India ? 

Let each one of us pray day and 
night for the down-trodden millions 
in India who arc held fast by poverty, 
priestcraft and tyranny, — pray day and 
night for them. I care more to 
preach religion to them than to 
the high and the rich. I am no 
metaphysician, no philosopher, nay, 
no saint. But I am poor, I love 
the poor. I see what they call the 
poor of this country, and how many 
there are who feel for them ! What an 
immense difference in India ! Who feels 
there for the two hundred millions of 
men and women sunken for ever in 
poverty and ignorance? Where is the 
way out? Who feels for them? They 
cannot find light or education. Who 
will bring the light to them — who will 
travel from door to door bringing 
education to them? Let these people 
be your God — think of them — work for 
them, pray for them incessantly— the 
Lord will show you the way. Him I 
call a Mah&tman (great soul) whose 
heart bleeds for the poor, otherwise he 
is a Duratman (wicked soul). Let us 
unite our wills in continued prayer for 
their good. We may die unknown, un- 
pitied, unbewailed, without accomplish- 
ing anything, — but not one thought will 
be lost. It will take effect, sooner or 
later. My heart is too full to express 
my feeling; you know it, you can 
imagine it. So long as the millions live 
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in hunger and ignorance, I hold every 
man a traitor, who having been edu- 
cated at their expense, pays not the 
least heed to them ! I call those men 
who strut about in their finery, having 
got all their money by grinding the 
poor, wretches, so long as they do not 
do anything for those two hundred mil- 
lions who are now no better than hungry 
savages ! We are poor, my brothers, we 
are no-bodies; but such have been al- 
ways the instruments of the Most High. 

The one problem you have is to give 
to the masses their rights. You have 
the greatest religion which the world 
ever saw, and you feed the masses with 
stuff and nonsense. You have the 
perennial fountain flowing, and you 
give them ditch-water. Your Madras 
graduate would not touch a low-caste 
man, but is ready to get out of him the 

money for his education Our 

masses are gods as compared with those 
of other countries. This is the only 
country where poverty is not a crime. 
They are mentally and physically hand- 
some; but we hated and hated them 
till they have lost faith in themselves. 
They think they are born slaves. Give 
them their rights, and let them stand 
on their rights. This is the glory of 
the American civilization. Compare 
the Irishman with knees bent, half- 
starved, with a little stick and bundle 
of clothes, just arrived from the ship, 
with what he is after a few months’ 
stay in America. He walks boldly and 
bravely. He has come from a country 
where he was a slave, to a country 
where he is a brother. 

A country where millions of people 
live on flowers of the mohua plant, and 
a million or two of Sadhus and a 
hundred millions or so of Brahmins 
suck the blood out of these poor 
people, without even the least effort 
for their amelioration — is that a country 
or Hell? Is that a religion, Q? the 
2 


devil’s dance? My brother, here is one 
thing for you to understand fully, — I 
have travelled all over India, and seen 
the country too — can there be an effect 
without cause? 

How to Improve their Condition 

The one thing that is at the root of 
all evils in India is the condition of the 
poor. The poor in the West are 
devils ; compared to them ours are 
angels, and it is therefore so much the 
easier to raise our poor. The only 
service to be done for our lower classes 
is, to give them education, to develop 
their lost individuality . That is the 
great task between our people and 
princes. Up to now nothing has been 
done in that direction. Priest-power 
and foreign conquest have trodden 
them down for centuries, and at last the 
poor of India have forgotten that they 
are human beings. They are to be 
given ideas ; their eyes are to be opened 
to what is going on in the world around 
them, and then they will work out their 
salvation. Every nation, every man 
and every woman must work out their 
own salvation. Give them ideas — that 
is the only help they require, and then 
the rest must follow as the effect. Ours 
is to put the chemicals together, the 
crystallization comes in the law of 
nature. Our duty is to put ideas into 
their heads, they will do the rest. This 
is what is to be done in India. It is 
this idea that has been in my mind for 
a long time. I could not accomplish 
it in India, and that was the reason of 
my coming to this country. The great 
difficulty in the way of educating the 
poor, is this. Supposing even your 
Highness* opens a free school in every 
village, still it would do no good, for 

* 


^Written to the Maharaja of Mysore. 
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the poverty in India is such, that the 
poor boys would rather go to help their 
fathers in the fields, or otherwise try 
to make a living, than come to the 
school. Now if the mountain does not 
come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to 
the mountain. If the poor boy cannot 
come to education, education must go 
to him. There are thousands of single- 
minded, self-sacrificing Sannyasins in 
our own country, going from village to 
village, teaching religion. If some of 
them can be organized as teachers of 
secular things also, they will go from 
place to place, from door to door, not 
only preaching but teaching also. 
Suppose two of these men go to a 
village in the evening with a camera, 
a globe, some maps, etc., they can 
teach a great deal of astronomy and 
geography to the ignorant. By telling 
stories about different nations, they can 
give the poor a hundred times more in- 
formation through the ear than they 
can get in a lifetime through books. 
This requires an organization, which 
again means money. Men enough there 
are in India to work out this plan, but 
alas ! they have no money. It is very 
difficult to set a wheel in motion, but 
when once set, it goes on with increas- 
ing velocity. After seeking help in my 
own country and failing to get any 
sympathy from the rich, I came over 
to this country through your Highness’ 
aid. The Americans do not care a bit 
whether the poor of India die or live. 
And why should they, when our own 
people never think of anything but 
their own selfish ends ? 

From the day when education and 
culture, etc. began to spread gradually 
from patricians to plebeians, grew the 
distinction between the modern civiliza- 
tion as of Western countries, and the 
ancient civilization as of India, Egypt, 
Rome. etc. ' I see it before my eyes. 


education and intelligence spread among 
the masses. The chief cause of India’s 
ruin has been the monopolizing of the 
whole education and intelligence of the 
land, by dint of pride and royal autho- 
rity, among a handful of men. If we 
are to rise again, we shall have to do 
it in the same way, i.c. by spreading 
education among the masses. A great 
fuss has been made for half a century 
about social reform. Travelling through 
various places of India these last ten 
years, I observed the country full of 
social reform associations. But I did 
not find one association for them, by 
sucking whose blood the people known 
as ‘gentlemen,’ have become and con- 
tinue to be gentlemen ! 

Education, education, education 
alone ! Travelling through many cities 
of Europe and observing in them the 
comforts and education of even the 
poor people, there was brought to my 
mind the state of our own people and 
I used to shed tears. What made the 
difference? Education was the answer 
I got. Through education, faith in 
one’s own self, and through faith in 
one’s own self the inherent Brahman is 
waking up in them, while the Brahman 
in us is gradually becoming dormant. 

The remedy now is, the spread of 
education. First of all, Self-know- 
ledge. I do not mean thereby, matted 
hair, staff, Kamandalu and mountain 
caves which the word suggests. What 
do I mean then? Cannot the knowl- 
edge by which is attained even freedom 
from the bondage of worldly existence, 
bring ordinary material prosperity ? 
Certainly it can. . . . From the high- 
est God to the meanest grass, the same 
power is present in all — whether mani- 
fested or not. We shall have to call 
forth that power by going from door 
to door. 

Secondly, along with this, education 



say, but bow to reduce it into practice? 
There are thousands of unselfish, kind- 
hearted men in our country, who have 
renounced everything. In the same 
way as they travel about and give 
religious instructions without any re- 
muneration, so at least half of them 
can be trained as teachers, or bearers 
of such education as we need most. 
For that, wc want first of all a centre 
in the capital of each Presidency, from 
whence to spread slowly throughout the 
whole of India. Then, the greater 
part of the education of the poor should 
be given orally, time is not yet ripe for 
schools. Gradually in these main 
centres will be taught agriculture, in- 
dustry, etc., and workshops will be 
established for the furtherance of arts. 
To sell the manufactures of these work- 
shops in Europe and America, associa- 
tions will be started like those already 
in existence. 

My idea is to bring to the door of the 
meanest, the poorest, the noble ideas 
that the human race has developed both 
in and out of India, and let them think 
for themselves. 

My whole ambition in life is to set 
in motion a machinery which will bring 
noble ideas to the door of everybody, 
and then let men and women settle 
their own fate. Let them know what 
our forefathers as well as other nations 

(To be 


have thought on the most momentous 
questions of life. Let them see special- 
ly what others are doing now, and then 
decide. We are to put the chemicals 
together, the crystallization will be done 
by nature according to her laws. Work 
hard, be steady and have faith in the 
Lord. . . . Keep the motto before 
you, — “Elevation of the masses with- 
out injuring the religion.” 

Remember that the nation lives in 
the cottage. But, alas ! nobody ever 
did anything for them. Our modern 
reformers are very bosy about widow 
remarriage. Of course I am a sym- 
pathizer in every reform, but the fate 
of a nation does not depend upon the 
number of husbands their widows get, 
but upon the condition of masses . Can 
you raise them? Can you give them 
back their lost individuality without 
making them lose their innate spiritual 
nature? Can you become an occiden- 
tal of occidentals in your spirit of 
equality, freedom, work and energy, 
and at the same time a Hindu to the 
very backbone in religious culture and 
instincts? This is to be done and ice 
ivill do it. You are all born to do it. 
Have faith in yourselves, great convic- 
tions are the mothers of great deeds. 
Onward for ever ! Sympathy for the 
poor, the down-trodden, even unto 
death — this is our motto. 
continued) 


THREE STAGES 

By the Editor 


I 

Man has got an inveterate tendency 
to take to the rdle of a teacher. One 
will be more eager to give advice to 


others than to follow that oneself. One 
will more easily find fault with others 
than with oneself. At the bottom of 
all these will be found the common de- 
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sire that we want to be a guardian 
more of others than of ourselves. And 
in that, we seldom pause to inquire 
what is the real nature of the man 
whom we want to guide. In the very 
nature of things, it is very difficult to 
penetrate through the mind of a man 
to find out what he really is. But 
generally we do not make an attempt 
even. Rarely do we try to understand 
the real nature of a man before we give 
him advice and guidance, or sometimes 
thrust our ideas on him. The result 
becomes as tragic as will be that of our 
endeavour to bring apples out of a fig 
tree or see figs grow on an apple tree. 

In one sense, so much preponderance 
of books in the present system of edu- 
cation all the world over, may be attri- 
buted to the abnormal desire in man to 
guide others — to save the world, as they 
say, as if the world will not be saved 
but for one’s self-constituted leadership. 
How does a book come into being? — 
From the desire of the author to give 
some suggestion and advice to the read- 
ing public. The more superficial the life 
one lives, the easier is the conscience 
with which one gives advice to others 
or embodies that in print. The result 
is, that the modern world is flooded 
with books. But if one analyses them, 
it will be found that three-fourths 
of them contain thoughts and ideas 
which are simply the echoes and repiti- 
tion of what one gets in the remaining 
one-fourth, and of the latter also half 
the number contain scarcely anything 
which the world did not know before- 
hand. 

Then, what is the use of burdening 
the brain and memory of a boy with so 
much reading material? What is the 
use of wasting valuable time by brows- 
ing on an infinite variety of books? 

There may be a kind of pleasure in 
seeing the shifting scenes while travell- 
ing post-haste by a train. But as a 


matter of fact nothing of them do we 
see deeply and in such a way that any 
lasting and beneficent impression will 
be left behind. Similar is the case, 
most often, with our reading. Read- 
ing too many books is like enjoying a 
play in cinema, of which we afterwards 
remember nothing except the mere 
names and the plot. To judged 1 from 
this standpoint, the production $%£ so 
many books in the modern age &^ut 
a doubtful blessing to the world, if 
not a positive curse. The circum- 
stances of the present world are such 
that people have to live a very hurried 
(we shall not call it busy, because they 
are very often not profitably busy) life ; 
so that they have no time to think 
leisuredly or consider anything deeply. 
As such, the press naturally caters to 
the taste rather than to the necessity 
of the reading public. The result is, 
that the demand for deep and thought- 
ful literature is everywhere becoming 
less and less. 

Three centuries back, the great 
English thinker Francis Bacon deplored 
that what the world had been trying 
for two thousand years to do for the 
education of man was wholly wrong 
and as such the world’s stock of know- 
ledge had been infinitesimally small in 
comparison with what would have been 
the case otherwise. It is very doubt- 
ful whether the world has been any 
the wiser since the days of Bacon. 
Bacon’s idea was that a man should be 
encouraged to think for himself and not 
be obsessed with thoughts and ideas 
from outside; and that by following 
this method, one would be able to seek 
knowledge at its original source and 
arrive at truths more easily. 

But what actually happens now ? 
A child has a free mind at first; but 
as he begins to grow, his thoughts arc 
coloured and moulded by the thoughts 
of others. And by the time he is fully 
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grown up, the child becomes a fixed 
pattern, like the uniform goods coming 
out of a manufacturing establishment; 
he loses himself in the thoughts and 
ideas with which he is surrounded in 
the environment. 

II 

To get a real education, according to 
Bacon, one must free oneself from four 
kinds of prejudices or “idols,” as he 
would call them. These are : (1) the 
“idols of the tribe,” i.e. prejudices 
common to all races due to the follow- 
ing of common methods; (2) “idols of 
the cave or den,” i.e . personal pre- 
judices and predilections; ( 3 ) “idols of 
the market place,” i.e . what are the 
outcome of imperfect expression in 
words; and ( 4 ) “idols of the theatre,” 
i.e., the unreliable traditions of men. 
Freed from these prejudices, when a 
man can think for himself, he can more 
easily get a better type of education, 
or arrive at a more correct estimate of 
things. 

Now, what is the value of books in 
our education? They have got but a 
secondary utility. Stuffing the mind 
with information contained in the 
books is no education at all. This is 
as good as keeping the books in a 
library, unless the reading sets our 
mind a-thinking. Books have got an 
importance to the extent they supply 
us with suggestions for new ways of 
thinking and give us new avenues of 
thoughts. 

Even in the matter of reading books 
how much is a man hampered ! In the 
likes and dislikes of books one is tied 
down by the common tendencies of the 
time or the common opinion of a 
society. Hardly will there be found 
one who can give an opinion about a 
book which is different from that held 
by the general public. The teacher 
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tries to make his students see in the 
book what he himself sees. Parents 
will force their children to read those 
books which they themselves read or 
consider ‘safe* for the latter. Instances 
are not rare of persons, who afterwards 
left their impress upon the thought of 
the world, but were persecuted in their 
early days because they could not sub- 
scribe to the opinions of their parents, 
teachers or fellow-students. 

If education means the preparation 
for life, one must not be supplied 
with ready-made advice or “labelled” 
thoughts for guidance contained in 
print, — for, life is not a fixed path; 
on the contrary, it is a fresh adventure 
for each individual — but one should be 
trained to develop judgment and re- 
sourcefulness to deal with diverse 
changing situations one is inevitably to 
be faced with in the world. 

Ill 

Man is a mystery. We do not know 
what he really is. But this is sure that 
there is infinite possibility, strength, 
power and knowledge hidden within 
every human being. Knowledge is mani- 
fest from within and does not come from 
outside. The outside agencies serve at 
best as an indirect cause to bring out 
the knowledge that is within, just like 
a moving pin which brings out the 
music from a gramophone record. By 
coming in contact with the outside 
world, when we meet with varying 
situations, our mind turns inward as a 
reaction and discovers each time a 
nugget of truth. The falling of an 
apple turned the mind of Newton in- 
ward, and from the depth of his being 
he came out with the explanation why 
the apple falls, and the world got to 
know the Law of Gravitation. So the 
best form of education and the best 
asset and preparation for life should be 
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to find out the means by which we can 
come in touch with the infinite source" 
of knowledge within everyone of us. 

According to the Oriental philosophy 
this can be done only by the concen- 
tration of mind. A man, with an 
ability to focus his mind at will, will 
know the truth of everything very 
easily. So at the back of the Eastern 
system of education was the idea to 
develop the power of concentration, 
and minute processes were discovered 
as to how the power of the concentra- 
tion of mind could be developed. 
Swami Vivckananda once said, “If I 
had to do my education over again, and 
had my voice in the matter, I would 
not study facts at all. I would deve- 
lop the power of cencentration and 
detachment, and then with a perfect 
instrument I could collect facts at will.” 

That the concentration of mind plays 
the most important part in education 
is illustrated by the fact that the world 
has seen from time to time persons 
who had little of book-learning, but 
whose contribution to the stock of 
human knowledge was nevertheless 
immense. What education did Christ 
get? But even at the age of twelve 
he could beat the Jewish priests in 
argument and give them new light on 
the problem of life. Mahomet also had 
no schooling. The world around him 
was found too much for him. He 
began to think and think of the 
meaning and significance of the uni- 
verse, and the result of his success 
is that he has become the Light of 
Life for the one-fifth of humanity for 
thirteen hundred years. Buddha dis- 
covered truths by diving down within 
himself, and what he taught in simple 
language, intelligible even to a man in 
the street, has been the subject of 
learned discussion by profound scholars 
and philosophers for more than two 
thousand years. Every country fur- 


nishes illustrations of saints and seers 
who had little or no education, in the 
popular sense of the term, but whose 
words of wisdom have been the invalu- 
able treasures of humanity. 

The same thing holds good in the 
field of science, art, philosophy, etc. 
It is said of the great poet Kalidas that 
he was a dunce in his early days and 
that it was due to the sudden grace of 
the Goddess of Learning that he got 
his dramatic genius developed. Does 
not this story symbolize the fact that 
the great poet was anything but learn- 
ed, yet getting at the mine of infinite 
knowledge within himself he discovered 
truths which have been the wonder of 
the world. Shakespeare also was but 
poorly educated. Socrates was the son 
of a sculptor and lived a sculptor. 
Still his thoughts coloured the entire 
Greek philosophy, and through that has 
greatly influenced the whole of Western 
civilization. 

From all this it follows that the chief 
problem of education should be not to 
stuff the mind of a boy with facts, but 
to train him to think for himself. 
John Locke, whose ideas afterwards 
greatly influenced Rousseau’s theory of 
education, was right when he said that 
the problem of education must be to 
learn by experience. Let each man 
have his own experience. By each ex- 
perience his mind will be set a-think- 
ing, and thereby he will get a know- 
ledge which will help him to meet 
similar situations in life. And through 
the accumulation of knowledge this 
way, he will ultimately be able to solve 
the problems of his life. 

IV 

But how sad it is that a very negli- 
gible number of persons will be found, 
if we examine closely, who think for 
themselves and do got Simply repeat 
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the opinion of others. Many want to 
be saved from the trouble of thinking 
for themselves, and there are many who 
cannot rise above or free themselves 
from the party-ideas or the ideas of the 
time and surroundings. Then, there is 
the inferiority-complex. In every 
society, one is trained from childhood 
to put implicit faith in the words of 
someone or other, to question whose 
words it would be as if an act of 
treason or blasphemy. The child is 
forced to take the words of his teacher 
or elders for granted, and this method 
afterwards gives rise to the tendency in 
man to take the words of his party- 
leaders, or of those reputed to be 
learned, on faith, without the least 
thought that the latter also are liable to 
err, as every mortal is. And this pro- 
cess deadens also the spirit of enquiry 
in man with growing years. Every 
child will be found to show signs of 
great curiosity regarding everything it 
meets with. It wants an explanation 
for everything it sees. But the grow- 
ing man passes by many things un- 
noticed, which otherwise might have 
led to the discovery of many valuable 
truths. The origin of this sad tragedy 
lies in the fact that throughout the 
period of education, one is supplied with 
ready-made conclusions and solutions. 
How magnanimous was Buddha that he 
asked his disciples not to believe in any- 
thing because he himself said so, or the 
scriptures told so, but to try to discover 
the truth for themselves. “0 Ananda, 
he ye lamps unto yourselves. Be ye 
refuge to yourselves . . . And whoso- 
ever, Ananda, either now or after I am 
dead, shall be a lamp unto themselves 
• • . it is they, Ananda, among the 
seekers after Bodhi, who shall reach the 
very topmost height,” declared the 
Enlightened. 

This, however, does not preclude the 
profit one may gain from believing in 
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the wisdom of the scriptures or follow- 
ing the teachings of the Seers. We 
should not, from the very outset, set 
aside as false or untrustworthy what 
the scriptures say or the Prophets have 
taught. What is necessary is to make 
them part and parcel of our being, by 
passing them through the process of 
our own thought. In the training of 
wrestling, a neophite is asked to 
combat with an expert, however in- 
compatible may be the match; but it 
is in this way that the former grows 
gradually to be a mighty wrestler. In 
the same way, if we think and reason 
about what we hear from the teachers 
or read in the scriptures, we derive 
greater benefit. The world contains so 
many scriptures, has witnessed so many 
Prophets ; how is it that we have 
derived little profit from them? We 
read so many religious books, hear in- 
valuable truths from so many teachers ; 
why is it that they leave no lasting im- 
pression on our minds? It is because 
we do not think of those teachings 
deeply and in their practical relation 
to life. “Manana” or the act of con- 
stantly reflecting on the words of the 
teachers is one of the most important 
items of aadhanu . But ‘Manana 5 de- 
notes the enquiry to find out the deeper 
meanings, underlying them, and not the 
act of rejecting them as invalid and 
unreliable. This fact must be parti- 
cularly noted. Self-reverence is not 
synonymous with self-conceitedness. 
Thinking for oneself does not mean 
developing any feeling of self-suffi- 
ciency. We must keep our mind always 
alert and wide awake to receive new 
knowledge and to profit by the ex- 
perience of others. What is required 
is, that what we receive from outside 
must serve only as a light to discover 
what is within ourselves. In that case 
only, truths will be our own, and they 
will give us sustenance of life. 
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However great may be the import- 
ance of independent thinking as a factor 
of education, its value is small in com- 
parison with what experience one gains 
from action. A man may pass through 
a military college for ever so many 
years, but the real military training he 
gets in the thick of the fight in an 
actual battlefield. Thinking furnishes 
the mind with directions as to how to 
face life, but it is when one has to 
actually fight out the battle of life that 
one knows the real significance of its 
problems, its obstacles and difficulties 
and the ways and means to overcome 
them. It is in the laboratory of the 
world that one gets a real education 
and practical training. Till then, one 
is at best like a man who knows in 
theory the art of swimming, but has 
never been in water. 

Scientific truths are discovered 
through observations and experiments. 
Both these factors are necessary. A 
scientist comes to some conclusions from 
observations, and then he has to test 
the truth of his conclusions through ex- 
perimentations. Similarly one may 
have a confidence that one has some or 
all the virtues and qualities which one 
should possess, but the real test comes 
when one plunges into life. While liv- 
ing a comfortable life, many can very 
easily show happy indications of many 
admirable qualities, but when adversity 
comes, few can keep them up. It is in 
the school of adversity that life is tested 
and character is built. Working up 
imagination, living to himself, a man 
may think that he has developed self- 
control or universal love, but perchance 
he will behave worse than any one, 
when he meets the world and gets 
the slightest rebuff or opposition in life. 
Sometimes it is found that an unlettered 
mechanic, only through experience, 
turns out work much better than one 


who has got a brilliant university 
career in engineering. Similarly, a man 
may be a good thinker, he may fully 
know the solutions of all the intricate 
problems of life and give sound advice 
to others; but he cannot be compared 
with one who has got the ripe expe- 
rience of life and passed through the 
fiery ordeal of the world. 

A man may have a full, intellectual 
grasp of the meaning of the Gita, he 
may write learned commentaries upon 
it; but he is a better student of the 
Gita, though not at all learned, who 
devoutly seeks and derives the susten- 
ance of life from the immortal teachings 
of that sacred book. And a third man 
is still better, who, though not knowing 
the whole of the Gita, makes an earnest 
attempt to put even a single precept 
contained therein into actual practice 
in life. It is said that an almanac some- 
times foretells that there will be a great 
flood in the year, but if the book is 
squeezed, not a drop of water will come 
out. Theories and ideas avail nothing 
in life; it is the practice that counts. 
A patient may have a medical knowl- 
edge of his disease and the drug that 
will cure him; but that is of no prac- 
tical use. He will have to go to a drug- 
gist, get the medicine and take it before 
he can expect to recover. 

From that standpoint it matters 
little, if a man does not know much; 
but if he can put into practice what 
little he knows, he will be a much better 
man. A biographer of Ignatius Loyola 
has said that few gentlemen had so few 
ideas as the founder of the Jesuit Order, 
but that still fewer had been more 
earnest in the practical realization of 
these ideas. And Loyola, through his 
life and teachings, brought about almost 
a revolution in the whole Catholic world 
and left his marked influence upon the 
European culture and civilization. 
Many live an ignoble life not owing to 
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any want of knowledge regarding how 
to live well, but because they make no 
attempt to translate a single good idea 
into action; because their will is not 
strengthened through action and their 
character is not developed from the 
interaction of success and failure in a 
constant endeavour to reach any parti- 
cular ideal. As such, they lind, when 
old, that it is too late to mend, even if 
they wish to. 


According to the Bible, it is not they 
who offer lip-worship to God, but those 
who do the will of the Lord, that will 
be saved. In the same way, it is not 
those who build good theories, but those 
who try to put them into practice, that 
will get the most out of life. Were not 
people blind to this simple fact, there 
would have been less of controversy and 
more of peace in the world, and human- 
ity would have made a greater progress. 


WISDOM AND IGNORANCE 

By Swami Atulananda 


Whenever we study, no matter what 
it may be, we have a certain object in 
view. That object is, in all cases, the 
requirement of knowledge. It is the 
thirst for knowledge that makes us 
study. Knowledge gives us pleasure. 
Therefore we are willing to make 
certain sacrifices, to go through a 
certain amount of trouble, to gain 
knowledge. Every sincere effort to gain 
knowledge we may call study, and the 
object of our study will naturally be 
that in which we feel most interested, 
the knowledge of which, will give us 
the greatest satisfaction. 

Knowledge does not come of itself. 
It requires effort on our part. Know- 
ledge will come regarding that subject 
only, towards which our effort is 
directed. The scientist wants to acquire 
knowledge about nature and her laws; 
to gain that knowledge is his object. 
So, he engages himself in the study of 
the laws of nature and their workings, 
simply because the acquirement of such 
knowledge makes him happy. It gives 
him satisfaction and enjoyment. The 
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artist studies art, that is, he tries to 
discover the beauty that lies hidden in 
all things. Whenever he discovers a 
new beauty, he is happy. Therefore he 
studies art. 

So it is with all our studies. We find 
that it is always the acquirement of 
knowledge, — or to put it in other words, 
the acquisition of truth that makes us 
happy. Every new discovery that we 
make, thrills us with joy. 

Ignorance is painful. We are not 
always conscious of this fact, but it is 
true, we discover this every time when 
we enjoy the happiness that comes with 
new knowledge, with new discoveries. 
So Vedanta teaches that the root of all 
evil, all pain and misery is Avidya, or 
ignorance and the only remedy for 
misery is Vidya or knowledge. 

But when we speak of Avidya or 
ignorance in Vedanta, we do not 
mean only the negative state of being 
in want of knowledge. It includes much 
more. It means also the possession of 
wrong knowledge. Ignorance is a nega- 
tive as well as a positive evil ; it includes 
absence of knowledge as well as the 
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possession of wrong knowledge or of 
mistaken knowledge which makes a 
thing appear to be what in reality it is 
not. Vidya or wisdom is the removal of 
both these phases of ignorance. 

Negative ignorance, that is, the want 
of knowledge may be removed by filling 
up the empty space in our mind with 
knowledge. Every study and investiga- 
tion has this end in view. When ignor- 
ance regarding a certain subject makes 
us unhappy, all we have to do is to 
study that subject and get knowledge 
regarding it. If ignorance regarding 
science, or certain customs of a people, 
or their language, makes us unhappy, 
the road to happiness is clear enough. 
Study your subject, and the thing is 
done. But far more difficult is it to 
remove wrong knowledge. When once 
a wrong idea has taken hold of the mind, 
it is often very difficult to replace it by 
a true idea. It does not mean simply 
the filling up of an empty space. It 
means the uprooting of one idea and 
then replacing it by another. This is 
often most difficult and painful, for we 
cling to what we have. It is difficult 
to let old ideas go. It requires a great, 
strong effort of the will to uproot well- 
established, wrong notions, which we 
so long have embraced as truth. 

II 

Now according to Vedanta, the great- 
est ignorance under which the ordinary 
man labours, is ignorance regarding 
ing himself, regarding his own being, 
his own existence and his own true 
nature. It is a deep-rooted ignorance. 
It is not only absence of knowledge but 
it is a well-established, positive, wrong 
knowledge. 

The ordinary man does not say : I do 
not know what I am, teach me the truth. 
He says, or at least all his actions show 
that he thinks, I am body and mind 
and nothing more. 


Here is a positively wrong knowledge, 
the knowledge that man is only body 
and mind, and to replace this wrong 
notion by the knowledge that man is 
not body and mind, but spirit, pure and 
simple, is a long and painful process, — 
a transformation of ideas, most difficult 
to bring about. 

That it is so, need not surprise us, if 
we consider that this body-idea dates 
back from the dawn of humanity; that 
through thousands of previous lives man 
has established and strengthened and 
clung to this misconception that he is 
body, — flesh and bones and a bundle of 
appetites, desires and ideas. But man 
is not these. Man is spirit, the Atman. 

How long have we been telling our- 
selves that we are matter only I From 
the moment the soul clothed itself 
with body, this wrong idea has been 
growing. Through the mineral king- 
dom, through plant-life, through animal 
kingdom, man has slowly evolved to 
what he is. No one can say how many 
aeons of time it has taken the soul to 
evolve into a human being. But certain 
it is, that through all these innumerable 
births, the soul has identified itself with 
the bodies through which it manifested. 

Now in the human form, we still 
think that we are the body. We have 
not yet realized that the body is only 
the instrument through which the 
spirit manifests. All our knowledge, at 
present, comes through the senses. 
But the senses can teach us only about 
matter, about things relating to the 
material universe. Even the mind can 
go only as far as the subtle or mental 
world which is also matter. Neither 
the mind nor the senses can teach us 
about the spirit, the real man in each 
man. But man need not stop there. 

It has taken the soul aeons of time to 
evolve to the state of man. But once 
having come to this state of evolution, 
a new chapter in its course of progress 
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has opened up. For to man alone it 
is given to acquire higher knowledge, 
a knowledge not depending on the 
senses, a wisdom that the mind and the 
senses cannot reach. This knowledge 
that comes through intuition, or soul- 
perception. It is direct knowledge, 
direct perception of one’s true being. 

This knowledge flashes in the soul 
without any external medium. It is 
self-revelation, — soul or spirit, realizing 
spirit. This direct and unadulterated 
knowledge is the highest knowledge 
that can come to man ; it is the revela- 
tion of Absolute Truth. To know this 
Absolute Truth is the highest know- 
ledge. As all knowledge brings plea- 
sure to man, this highest knowledge, 
Truth, brings the highest enjoyment. 
This enjoyment, to distinguish it from 
sense-enjoyment, is called Anandam or 
Bliss. Bliss is what every being is 
really striving for. We all want the 
highest happiness, we all want bliss. 
This bliss comes, when ignorance goes 
and Divine wisdom takes its place. 

The effort to attain that Divine 
wisdom, is the path of religion. 
Religion brings man the highest bliss, 
absolute satisfaction and contentment. 

Ill 

Now we must remember that Hindu 
scriptures do not speak of wisdom and 
ignorance (Vidya and Avidya) alone, 
but they speak also of two kinds of know- 
ledge namely the Para and the Apara, 
the higher and the lower knowledge. 
To the lower knowledge belong science, 
astronomy and all knowledge connect- 
ed with the external universe. But 
the highest knowledge is the knowledge 
of man’s true nature, the knowledge of 
God and the soul. To attain this 
knowledge must be the end and aim 
of our lives, if we desire to get true, 
everlasting happiness. Therefore the 
study which brings us this knowledge 


is the highest study. And that is the 
study of philosophy or religion. 

When we speak of the study of philo- 
sophy or religion, we deal with soul- 
study. The word study then assumes 
a much wider meaning than it ordinari- 
ly has. All study includes practical 
application. What we have learned 
we must apply. Then only knowledge 
will become established in us. Not 
only this, but unless we apply what we 
have learned, we shall not be able to 
acquire further knowledge. We know 
what an important place application 
and demonstration hold in education. 
The youth is told certain rules of Arith- 
metic and then he is put to working 
out problems; he is taught Grammar 
and words in a foreign language, and 
then he is given exercises, so that he 
may apply and establish his newly 
acquired knowledge. The same is true 
of religion. Religion does not mean 
merely studying scriptures, gaining 
knowledge and right understanding, it 
also means the application of what we 
have learned and understood. That is, 
religion is the practical philosophy of 
life. In the religious life, practice is 
far more important than precepts. 

When we study agriculture, we have 
to take the plough in hand, we have to 
become acquainted with the handling 
of different implements. Otherwise our 
book-learning will have no practical 
result. So it is in religion. We must 
apply in our everyday life that which 
the scriptures teach us. Our under- 
standing must take a practical form. 
It must express itself in our life, on 
our daily acts, in our mode of thinking, 
in our relationship and behaviour with 
others. 

IV 

Religion is the acquirement of the 
highest wisdom. But how is that 
wisdom acquired? As we proceed, we 
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shall see that the religious life, from 
beginning to end, is a process of driv- 
ing out ignorance by the introduction 
of wisdom or Truth. Wrong concep- 
tions must be removed; they must be 
rooted up, so that the germ of truth 
may sprout and flourish. 

With this uprooting of ignorance will 
be destroyed its fruit, namely suffering, 
pain, sorrow, nay, death itself. Ignor- 
ance is death; wisdom is life eternal. 
As the fruit of ignorance is bitter, so 
the fruit of knowledge is sweet and 
wholesome. It is the translation from 
darkness into light, from the false into 
the true, from death into immortality. 
“One result is predicted of ignorance,” 
says the Isha Upanishad, “and an- 
other of wisdom. Thus we have heard 
from the wise who taught us both 
regarding ignorance and wisdom.” 
They fall into blind darkness who 
follow ignorance, but into light eternal 
do they enter who follow the path of 
wisdom. The worldly life is the path 
of ignorance, the religious life is the 
path of wisdom. The first is pleasant 
in the beginning, but the end is sorrow, 
while the latter is painful in the begin- 
ing but blissful in the end. 

The religious life is painful in the 
beginning because we have to fight our 
old passionate nature ; we have to 
change our habits ; we have to abandon 
sin. But once the first stage is gone 
through, it is all happiness, all satisfac- 
tion, peace of mind and the highest joy. 
All beginning is difficult, but the brave 
and the strong do not mind the obs- 
tacles. They are ready to fight a 
valiant battle against their own de- 
praved nature. And when the victory 
is obtained, it is realized that the prize 
i§ worth the labour. 

It is the ignorance, the cause of all 
evil, that we have to combat, — the 
belief that this universe is the only 
reality, that man is^a being that perish- 


es for ever when death steps in. Truth 
tells us that man is spirit, soul, with- 
out beginning and without ending. 

This immortality of the soul must not 
only be believed in, but it must be 
realized as a fact; it must become a 
conviction, based on experience. That 
is what Vedanta calls Para Vidya, the 
highest wisdom. It is the realization 
of Truth. First we must hear or learn 
about the Truth; then we must think 
about it, meditate on it, and realize it. 
And after this we must practise what 
we have realized. As step by step the 
conviction of truth is formed, we must 
make it strong and lasting by carrying 
out that conviction, in every act of our 
lives. That is the study of religion. 

As every bad habit can be removed 
by practising the opposite habit, as 
speaking untruth is corrected by strict- 
ly adhering to truth, as the habit of 
greediness is cured by the practice of 
charity, as hatred is cured by the prac- 
tice of love, so the habit of wrong 
thinking is corrected by the constant 
practice of right thinking. Ignorance 
is cured by the thinking of truth. This 
is the first practice on the path of free- 
dom. Doubt must be removed by belief, 
resulting from study and thinking and 
meditating on Truth, and what that 
Truth is, we find stated in the scrip- 
tures or we learn from the wise men 
who have followed this path and there- 
by come into direct contact with Truth. 
If we want the highest, we must strive 
for the highest. If we want to enjoy 
the blessedness of liberation, we must 
seek after Truth. “Ye shall know the 
Truth and Truth will make you free,” 
said Jesus. And that freedom can come 
only with wisdom. So we must strive 
for wisdom. 


There is a lower and a higher wisdom, 
as we have seen. Vie can get only 
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what we sincerely desire. If material 
science satisfies our thirst for Truth, 
then we shall remain scientists. If the 
knowledge of rituals and ceremonies 
satisfies our religious aspiration, then we 
shall halt at external worship and rites. 
But this is not the highest wisdom and 
therefore cannot lead us to freedom, 
the goal of life. The performance of 
meritorious deeds, alms-giving and 
other benevolent works, done with 
a desire for a happy hereafter, 
will, no doubt, have its results. The 
fruit must come. But this fruit is 
not the highest. It is good Karma and 
will bring us happiness hereafter. But 
that happiness cannot be lasting, be- 
cause according to deed will be the 
merit. The deed being limited, the 
merit must also be limited. In other 
words, good works may take us to 
heaven, but, after the result has worked 
itself out in the form of reward, we shall 
again have to come back to earth to 
earn new rewards. And so on, till we 
become wise and give up the idea of 
heaven for the higher ideal of free- 
dom, Mukti. We must remember that 
going to heaven, is very different from 
attaining liberation. 

Heaven is a temporary state of enjoy- 
ment. After the result of our good 
deeds is spent in that enjoyment, the 
soul will have to be born on earth again 
to carry on its process of evolution, until 
perfection is reached. But liberation 
means perfection and eternal freedom. 
That leads beyond all heavens, beyond 
all temporary enjoyment; it is eternal 
freedom and bliss. Then, we do not 
have to return to earth any more. 

Our whole life is guided by desires. 
For whenever we desire a thing, we 
strive to obtain it. All our life-efforts 
are the outcome of certain desires. 
When we study our own life, or the 
hfe of others, we see that it is so. 
Desire is the motive, the driving power 
5 


in our lives. If I desire to become rich, 
my thoughts and actions will be direct- 
ed towards the acquisition of riches. If 
I want to be learned, my principal 
occupation will be study. If I want to 
be healthy, my life will be regulated 
by the laws of health. So it is in every 
thing. From my life, you can judge 
what is the desire that is strongest in 
me, the desire that is uppermost in my 
mind. What we desire, we obtain, 
sooner or later, provided that desire is 
really strong. 

Therefore Vedanta says that we must 
purify our desire ; that we must long 
for the highest that can be attained, 
we must strive for freedom. 

The desire for freedom, is the begin- 
ning of religion. Unless that desire is 
there, the religious life cannot begin in 
right earnest. That desire can arise 
only in a pure mind, in a mind that has 
tested all things and has found them 
wanting, as not productive of the high- 
est good. The understanding must be 
trained and cultivated and purified. So 
it is said in the Chhandogya Upanishad, 
“When the intellect is purified, the 
whole nature becomes purified. When 
the inner nature is purified the mind 
can constantly think of the Divine Self. 
And then the ties that bind us to any- 
thing but the Self, are loosened.” 

Desires for fleeting enjoyment must 
pass away. Then, will come the long- 
ing for something that is permanent, for 
something that will last not only during 
this life, but through all eternity. All 
other desires bind the soul, but the 
desire for Truth, for self-knowledge 
gives freedom. Other desires make the 
mind restless and unhappy. But when 
man desires Truth, then the mind be- 
comes calm. It is said in the Briha- 
daranyaka Upanishad, “Tranquil in 
mind, with the senses restrained, having 
given up all .worldly desires, resigned 
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and patient and absorbed in meditation, 
let a man see the Self in the Self.” 

We must desire only one thing, name- 
ly, Truth. “Truth,” says the Upani- 
shad, “is that, beyond the gaining 
whereof, there remains nothing to be 
gained, beyond the Bliss whereof there 
is no higher Bliss, beyond the sight 
whereof there remains nothing to be 
seen, beyond becoming which there 
remains nothing to become, beyond 
knowing which there remains nothing to 
know.” 

When we see our true Self, the soul, 
the spirit in ourselves, then we realize 
that we have nothing more to desire. 
Then we care no longer for those de- 
sires which are connected with our 
bodily existence. The man who lives 
in the realization of the Self, is free 
from desires. He sees that all desires 
are but so many forms of ignorance. 
Truth cuts down all desires and freedom 
of desire is Bliss. 

Desire is the outcome of dissatisfac- 
tion. So to remove that dissatisfaction 
we try to satisfy the desires. But what 
do we find? When one desire is satis- 
fied, a hundred new desires spring up. 
Thus it goes on and the whole life is 
spent in vain attempts to satisfy our 
desires. But desires can be satisfied 
only by the knowledge that we are not 
body but spirit. The spirit is complete 
bliss itself. What then is there to 
desire? In the spirit there is nothing 
left to long after, for it is the highest, 
the most blissful existence. When we 
realize that we are spirit, then all 
desires end. The Kathopanishad says : 
“When all the desires of the heart are 
destroyed, then the mortal becomes 
immortal and he attains Brahman even 
here in this life. When all the knots of 
the heart are cut asunder (when ignor- 
ance is destroyed and with that, passion 
and pride and egotism), then man be- 
comes immortal.” 


VI 

The longing for freedom, for Truth, 
is not a desire in the ordinary sense. 
All other desires spring from the ego, 
the lower self and the fulfilment of such 
desires, strengthens the ego. But the 
longing for Self-realization kills the ego. 
That is the difference. 

That longing for freedom must be- 
come strong in us. It must become the 
ruling desire, the one striving of our 
life. Unless we long for Truth, Truth 
will not reveal itself. Unless we want 
Truth above all else, we cannot put 
forth all our energy to attain it; we 
cannot direct our mind and actions 
towards the fulfilment of that divine 
desire. Unless a man is hungry, he can- 
not enjoy food. Unless a man hungers 
and thirsts for Truth, he cannot get 
Truth. Unless a man hungers for 
Truth, he cannot devote his mind, body 
and soul towurds the attainment of 
Truth. His attempt will be half-heart- 
ed and there will be small results. But 
when the mind becomes mad after Self- 
realization, then Truth will reveal itself. 
Therefore a longing for divine wisdom 
must be cultivated and strengthened. 
This is done through religious practices. 

Once a young man came to a sage 
and said : “Sir, I want to know the 
Truth.” The sage replied “All right, 
my son, to-morrow I will instruct you.” 
The next day the boy came and the 
sage took him for a walk. They came 
to a river and the sage proposed a swim 
in the river. They both plunged in 
when the sage took hold of the boy 
and pushed him beneath the water. 
The boy struggled to get free, but the 
sage held him firmly under the water 
for some time. Then he let the boy g° 
and the latter came to the surface gasp- 
ing for breath. “Well, my son,” said 
the sage, “when you were under the 
water, what did you desire most?” ‘ A 
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breath of air, sir,” replied the boy. 
“Quite right,” said the sage. “Now, 
listen. When your desire for Truth is 
as strong as your longing for a breath 
of air while you were under the water, 
then you will find Truth and not before 
that.” 

But how can we get such a strong 
desire for Truth, for God, for Self- 
realization, for divine wisdom? That 
is the all-important question. The 
scriptures answer : “Worship Truth 
alone as the object to be attained. 
Truth has to be sought after, Truth has 
to be desired and known. Verily, my 
dear, Truth must be seen, Truth must 
be understood, on Truth one must re- 
flect, on Truth one must meditate. 
Unless a man turns away from bad con- 
duct, unless he abandons sin and con- 
trols his senses, unless he collects his 
mind, he cannot attain to freedom.” 

VII 

First, then, we must learn about 
Truth. What is the highest wisdom? 
How can we realize it ? Vedanta 
answers that the highest wisdom is the 
knowledge of God. And what is God? 
The Vedas say : “He who exists in one, 
sages call Him by various names.” 
There is but one real existence. And 
that is God, pure consciousness. He is 
existence and bliss. The consciousness 
permeating every atom of matter, is 
but a ray of the omnipresent conscious- 
ness which is God. God alone exists 
eternally; all else is subject to change 
and death. God is the spirit, the pure 
consciousness in man — that which is 
immortal in man. The real man 
cannot die. The body must perish 
sooner or later. But the real man is 
beyond birth and death. God, the only 
consciousness, is but one, but that one 
consciousness, expresses itself through 
different mediums. So it appears to us 


as split up into so many different souls 
and beings. In substance we are all 
one, the whole universe is one. On 
that one, all manifestation is super- 
imposed. Remove the Universe, dis- 
solve it, destroy it, and God, the 
consciousness of the Universe, remains. 

To understand this, is wisdom. This 
wisdom must become a reality to us, 
then all ignorance will vanish. To think 
that man is body, subject to death, and 
a separate, independent being, is wrong. 
It is not true. It is man seen under 
delusion. Man is God. But when we 
see God under the veil of ignorance, 
we are deluded and see the limited man. 
This idea that we are bodies, is the 
great disease of which we must be cured. 
We are body-worshippers ; we must be- 
come God-worshippers, worshippers of 
the Real, of the One True Existence 
which manifests itself as the soul of 
man. 

How can we know that this is true? 
First we must listen to the Vedanta 
teaching. Then, we must become 
thoughtful. We must consider what we 
have heard. We must test it, argue 
about it, try to grasp it; and meditate 
upon it. 

Now, what is meditation? It is the 
lengthened carrying on of an identical 
train of thought. We must take up 
one train of thought and carry it 
through without interruption, till we 
have reached its conclusion. It is a 
difficult process and requires practice. 
The mind is whimsical, restless, and 
uncontrolled. It cannot stick to one 
train of thought for a long time. All 
kinds of thoughts will fly into the 
mind and disturb our meditation. But 
we must try to keep out all thoughts 
except the subject of our meditation. 
“As oil poured from one vessel into 
another, flows without a break, so,” the 
Gita says, “our meditation must be one 
flow of thought.” When the mind 
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flies off in other directions, we must 
bring it back to our meditation. Pati- 
ently we must practise, again and 
again. At last we shall succeed. 

Meditation is constant remembrance. 
And constant remembrance is devotion. 
To think of God always, to remember 
all the time that He is the soul of our 
soul, our real being, our pure conscious- 
ness, is the highest devotion. When 
we love Truth, then we shall be devot- 
ed to Truth and it will dwell in our 
mind constantly. As a loving wife 
always remembers her husband, so the 
loving aspirant after Truth, always re- 
members Truth. We must love our 
soul, and not our body. We must 
repeat again and again, I am the spirit; 
I am one with that Ocean of Infinite 
Bliss, which is God. I am not the 
body, nor the mind, nor the ego. But 
I am He, the blissful One, the One Only 
Existence. 

That jpeditation must be carried on 
through our whole life. In misfortune 
and in prosperity, in joy and in sorrow, 
in disease and in health, we must re- 
member that we are the soul. Joy and 
sorrow are states of mind. Health and 
disease affect the body, but the soul is 
ever free, beyond all change, beyond all 
conditions. To remember this always, 
is the path of wisdom, the sure cure 
for the disease of ignorance and delu- 
sion. This thought must be with us 
always. And through meditation we 
must make it strong, so that it is im- 
pressed on the mind very firmly. 


Ignorance is so firmly established in 
our mind, that it requires strong, con- 
centrated thought to displace it and 
destroy it. 

The thought of our innate divinity, 
of our oneness with God, is the cure for 
all evil. It cures the restlessness of 
mind, hatred, envy, egotism and mental 
suffering. It establishes peace of mind 
and contentment. We are all One in 
spirit. Differentiation concerns only 
the external man, the lower man, the 
manifestation, but not the soul, the real 
man. 

When this is realized, then love 
enters into our hearts. We learn to sec 
beyond the manifestation, we learn to 
see the eternal, blissful soul in all 
nature and we realize the kinship of the 
soul. All nature is akin to us in its 
real being. There is nothing as high or 
low, good or evil in the soul of things. 
The garb may be soiled and the man 
be unclean. The body, the personality, 
may repulse us, but the soul is always 
clean and divine. He who has realized 
the Self, does not care much for the 
garb, the personality. He sees and loves 
divinity everywhere and in all beings. 
Everything becomes holy, everything 
becomes covered with Lord. All desire, 
all sin, all ignorance, is destroyed in 
him. No law can bind him, for he has 
become that which is beyond all law. 
Law can affect matter, but not the 
spirit. He is free, he is a Jivanmukta, 
free even in this life ; for he has got the 
real wisdom. 


Never mind the struggles, the mistakes . 1 never heard a cow tell a lie, 
but it is only a cow — never a man . So never mind these failures, these little 
backslidings ; hold the ideal a thousand tunes , and if you fail a thousand times, 
make the attempt once more . 

— Swami Vivejtananda 



A LIFE 

By Lila Devi 


Yesterday I was told, — 

“You have a life to give, my child.” 

A life to give 

To a thousand things and yet one. 

For to all that is Thee, my Friend, 

I give — 

And must therefore give to all. 

Take my life— it is mine to give— 

Yet that which givest it is part of Thee. 

Take my life, O my Great Friend, 

Place it in the lamp’s shallow hand. 

Set the lamp before the altar of Thy Soul 
And bring the torch of Truth near. 

My life’s oil will flame alight 
To burn an offering to Thy name. 

Take my life, O Friend, 

It is mine to give to Thee. 

Let it flare bright with Thy Fire’s Eternity. 
Take, O generous Friend, 

That which the Thee in me gives back to Thcc. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN THE ORIENT 

By Dr. Sudhindra Bose, M.A., Ph.D. 


The Protestant Foreign Missions Com- 
mission of investigators sent out from 
America to India, China and Japan a 
year ago, has just submitted its report 
analysing missionary problems in the 
East. This report is embodied in a 
stout volume, entitled Re-Thinking 
Missions. The commission was financed 
by John D. Rockefeller and other heavy 
contributors to Protestant foreign mis- 
sion propaganda. 

As Bishop Fisher, the author of That 
Strange £ ittle Brown Man — Gandhi , has 
0 


candidly pointed out, the fifteen mem- 
bers of the commission who sat on judg- 
ment on Oriental religions were all 
Western representatives of a Western 
country : all white and all professed 
Christians. There was not a place in the 
commission for a single Oriental, Pagan 
or Christian. In that respect it was not 
unlike the Simon Commission in India, 
which produced the Simon Report.. 

Christianity, it is claimed, is based 
above all upon peace and love. But the 
church has always given its sanction or 
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support to war, which is the negation 
of love and denial of morality. Indeed, 
no Western state has ever gone to war 
without receiving the blessing of the 
church. It has always identified itself 
with war-making activities of the state. 
How can then the religion of the church 
have any pretensions to moral leader- 
ship? 

If the people of the East did not 
know how the teachings of the author 
of the Sermon on the Mount are actually 
carried out, how Christianity is practis- 
ed in Christian lands, the late War for 
Civilization (1914-1918) certainly fur- 
nished them with ample first-hand 
material to judge of the fruits of two 
thousand years of Christianity in the 
Occident. It is true that after the 
moral debacle of the War, there was 
great confusion and disintegration in 
the ecclesiastical circles. Even the rev. 
clergymen became rather quiet, sober, 
and decent. But of late the embattled 
missionaries have put on the “amor 
of the Lord” and are asserting them- 
selves feverishly. They are ready once 
more to “save” the tinted peoples of 
“the dark places of the earth.” 

There is in Re-Thinking Missions the 
inevitable Christian bias; but the book 
on the whole is revealing. It says that 
the majority of the missionaries are “of 
limited outlook and capacity.” As 
become Christian zealots and lovers of 
Christian truth, they have narrow pro- 
selytizing aims and are too much 
occupied with Biblical mythology. It 
declares, however, that the foreign 
Christian mission is still vitally impor- 
tant and that its work needs to go on. 
It insists that “there is not alone room 
for change, there is necessity for 
change.” What shall these changes 
be ? What will be the new tactics 
which will make the pill more 
attractive ? 

The members of the commission have 


been forced to recognize that certain 
principles within the religions of the 
East are sound. Having persuaded to 
abandon somewhat the religion of fear 
for a religion of beneficence, the com- 
missioners feel that there is less urge 
to threaten the Hindu, the Moham- 
medan, or the Confucianist with hell- 
fire and more urge to direct him to 
“a better way of living.” Moreover, 
the Eastern people will no longer 
tolerate the Western assumption of 
superiority in race and in religion. 
The Western brand of culture will not 
sell now in the East, as it once did. 
The Great War, it admits, has torn the 
veil from the eyes of the Orient : the 
shameless barbarity and the horrible 
immorality of the War have thoroughly 
exposed the fallacies in Western culture 
generally, and Western religion speci- 
fically. The commission therefore holds 
that the only forms of missionary 
endeavour which will be useful to-day 
to secure converts are the hospitals, 
schools, agricultural stations and the re- 
creational establishments. These should 
be the instruments of aggressive evange- 
lization. Through these institutions the 
Westerner is urged to lead the East to 
the baptismal font. In short, if the 
opportunity to proselytize is not to be 
scuttled when the Orient is still 
apparently appreciative of some of the 
Occidental institutions, the missioner 
must give up his arbitrary doctrines and 
a holier-than-thou attitude. More than 
that, he must use ruse and catch his 
prospects unaware. Will he succeed 
better ? 

Christian missions have been in exist- 
ence in Asia for many, many years. 
Even the Protestant foreign missionary 
enterprise in the Orient is almost two 
centuries old. Christianity has been 
established on the Malabar Coast in 
India for a longer time than in the 
British Isles. Yet there is to-day not 
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one in a 100 of the people of India who 
has been converted to Protestant Chris- 
tianity, and not one in 1,000 of the 
Chinese. As for Japan, where there is 
complete national independence, Chris- 
tianity is a dead issue. 

It is to be observed that I discreetly 
refrain from saying anything about 
Catholic Christianity. Catholicism, all 
Protestant Christians say, is unethical, 
unspiritual, anti-God, and socially and 
politically retrogressive. 

Religion is not the passion of life, not 
a supreme source of living either in 
America or in Europe : religion is only 
a minor interest. Mahatma Gandhi 
said a few years ago that no matter 
what the Westerners say, their real 
God is money. Mahatmaji has come 
nearer telling the truth on the subject 
than any other man that I can think of 
now. 

As one on the side-lines, I find that 
modern Americans regard their religion 
as an extra baggage of out-worn theo- 
logy and superstition, and are reluctant 
to carry the load much farther. I also 
see that missionary administrators are 
meeting with rapidly decreasing enthu- 
siasm in the United States : they find 
fewer money givers to missions and still 
fewer men willing to be recruited for 
foreign mission. The current is running 
strongly not only against the church, 
but against the foreign mission. What 
does this portend ? The question at 
once arises that if Christianity is dying 
and is about to be discarded in Christian 
America, why all such fuss about 
spreading Christian propaganda in non- 
Christian Asia? 

After all, this business of sending 
emissaries to foreign lands as evange- 
Hzers is very costly. The Protestant 
churches of the United States alone 
spend for foreign mission 40 million 
dollars annually. (A dollar, in normal 
times, is worth about three rupees.) 


Just how many American mission- 
aries are operating in India and how 
many dollars they are spending, I am 
unable to say at present. But I do 
know that as China offers the greatest 
Oriental market for American goods, 
the American missionaries are spend- 
ing more dollars to convert and baptize 
the Chinese “heathen” than any other 
people in the East. Flag follows the 
missionary. There are no less than 
120 varieties of American Protestant 
sects represented in the Republic of 
China. Altogether they have spent, so 
far, the stupendous sum of half a 
billion dollars in that nation. 

There were in China a few years ago 
about 8,000 Protestant missionaries in 
700 cities ; to-day there are about 5,000 
in 400 cities. A short while ago the 
Roman Catholics had 4,000 missiona- 
ries in China ; now they have been 
reduced by 2 or 3 hundred. 

Then, too, converting the Chinese 
seems an expensive business. Dr. 
Clarence E. Miller, Treasurer of the 
Lutheran Church in the United States, 
reported recently that the cost of prose- 
lyting the Chinese was 1,300 rupees a 
head. On the basis of Dr. Miller’s 
calculations, it would take 175 billion 
dollars to make China safe for Lord 
Jesus. 

The missionary has always been an 
integral part of the imperialistic ad- 
vance of the West. The evangelists 
are patriots first, and everything else in 
lesser measure. As an instance of the 
interrelation of the Western church with 
the Western state, one recalls the 
speech which President McKinley made 
to the delegation of Methodist bishops 
who called at the White House to con- 
gratulate him on his decision to annex 
the Philippines at the turn of the 
century. President McKinley assured 
the bishops that his decision to annex 
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came “through direct leading from 
God, after continued nights of prayer, 
and was inspired by a desire to Christia- 
nize the Filipinos as our brothers for 
whom Christ died.” It was a call from 
Jehovah that the Filipinos, who had 
already been converted to Catholicism 
by the Spaniards, should now be 
“Christianized” by the American 
missionaries and be made American 
subjects ! The church press gave the 
message of Mr. McKinley a wide cir- 
culation and it was generally accepted, 
among the church-going members of 
the United States, as one more evidence 
that the war with Spain had been 
ordained by God. 

Even to-day the missionaries in 
India are allied with the powers that 
be. They accept financial favours from 
the Delhi government for the mainten- 
ance of many of their institutions, and 
thus obligate themselves in advance to 
support the British position. Few in- 
deed are the missionaries who feel that 
they are compromising their moral 
standing. Apparently they are in- 
capable of moral and ethical insights. 

The missionary has always been a 
tool of imperialism and economic ex- 
ploitation. He tries to pass the run- 
ning wolves of imperialism for the 
brother-lambs of the “natives.” The 
authors of Re-Thinking Missions are 
conspicuously silent regarding the 
tragic, evil effects of imperialism, parti- 
cularly in the Orient, and the respon- 
sibility which morally rests upon 
missions and missionaries for the aboli- 


tion of this anti-Christ philosophy of 
life. Do they realize that men cannot 
be made whole or saved apart from the 
political or economic system in which 
they live? How can they ignore the 
wicked mental and spiritual effects upon 
a people who live under a foreign im- 
perialistic bondage? 

As a matter of fact, our authors have 
joyously surrendered themselves to a 
hackneyed slogan of imperial psycho- 
logy in saying, “it is not the business 
of the mission to meddle in politics, 
least of all in the politics of a foreign 
country in which it is a guest.” How 
can the missioners in countries like 
India, Ceylon and Burma be the guests 
of the government? The government 
is just as alien as are the missionaries 
themselves. It has been rightly point- 
ed out in some of the American papers 
that missionaries in subjected nations 
of the Orient are no more the guests of 
a ruling government than they are of 
the great historic Hindu, Buddhist or 
Moslem religious communities. The 
fact that the holy men of the Christian 
mission try to keep company with im- 
perialism and with moral integrity at 
the same time is an evidence of their 
ignorant naivete, to say the least. 

Indeed, some of the strange thoughts 
and ideas of this latest report of 
missionary activities are of a kind to 
worry a Socrates, and I am not one. 
But its fallacies partly account for the 
futility, weakness and frustration of 
much of the Christian mission work in 
India. 



THE ATMAN IN ITS TWOFOLD ASPECT— I 

(From Shankara'n Commentary on the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad) 


By Swami Madhavananda 


As a spider moves along the thread 
(it produces ), and as from a fire tiny 
sparks fly in all directions , so from this 
Self emanate all organs, all worlds, aR 
gods and all beings . Its secret name 
( Upanishad ) is, ‘ The Truth of truth. 9 
The vital force is truth, and It is the 
truth of that . (II. i. 20.) 

The next two sections will be devoted 
to explaining this last sentence. 

Question : Granted that the next 
two sections will be devoted to ex- 
plaining the secret name. The text 
says, ‘Its secrek name.’ But we do 
not know whether it is the secret name 
of the individual self, which is the 
subject under discussion, which awoke 
through pushing, is subject to trans- 
migration, and perceives sound etc., or 
whether it refers to some transcendent 
principle. 

Reply : What difference does it 
make ? 

Question : Just this : Ii it refers 
to the relative (transmigrating) self, 
then that is to be known, and by 
knowing it (identity with) all will be 
attained ; further it alone will be de- 
noted by the word ‘Brahman/ and the 
knowledge of it will be the knowledge 
of Brahman. But if the transcendent 
Self is meant, then the knowledge of 
It will be the knowledge of Brahman, 
and from that identity with all will be 
attained. That all this will happen we 
know on the authority of the scriptures. 
But according to this view (if the 
individual self and Brahman are differ- 
ent) the Vedic texts that teach their 
identity, such as, ‘The Self alone is 


to be meditated upon/ and ‘It knew 
only Itself as, “I am Brahman ,” 9 will 
be contradicted. And (if they are 
identical) there being no relative self 
different from the Supreme Self, spiri- 
tual instruction will be useless. Since 
this (unity of the self) is a question 
that has not been answered and is a 
source of confusion even to scholars, 
therefore in order to facilitate the 
understanding of passages that deal 
with the knowledge of Brahman for 
those who seek after It, we shall dis- 
cuss the point as best as we can. 

Prima facie view : The transcen- 
dent Supreme Self is not meant, for the 
text states the origin of the universe 
from a self which awoke on being push- 
ed with the hand, which perceives 
sound etc., and which is possessed of 
a distinct state (profound sleep). To 
be explicit, there is no Supreme Self 
devoid of the desire for food etc., which 
is the ruler of the universe. Why ? 
Because the Shruti, after introducing 
the topic, ‘I will tell you about 
Brahman/ then mentioning the rousing 
of the sleeping man by pushing with 
the hand — thereby showing him to be 
the percciver of sound etc. — and des- 
cribing his transition through the dream 
state to that of profound sleep, shows 
the origin of the universe from that 
very self possessed of the state of pro- 
found sleep, by the two illustrations of 
sparks of fire and the spider, in the 
passage, ‘So from this Self/ etc. And 
no other cause of the origin of the 
universe is mentioned in between, for 
this section deals exclusively with the 
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individual self. Another Shruti, the 
Kaushitaki Upanishad, which deals 
with the same topic, after introducing 
the beings who are in the sun etc., 
says, ‘He said : He, O Balaki, who is 
the maker of these beings, and whose 
handiwork this universe is, is indeed to 
be known.’ This shows that the indi- 
vidual self roused from sleep, and none 
other, is to be known. Similarly by 
saying, ‘But it is for one’s own sake 
that all is loved,’ the Shruti shows that 
that self which is familiar to us as being 
dear, is alone to be realized through 
hearing, reflection and meditation. So 
also the statements made while intro- 
ducing the topic of knowledge, such as, 
‘The Self alone is to be meditated 
upon,’ ‘This (Self) is dearer than a son, 
dearer than wealth,’ etc., ‘It knew only 
Itself as, “I am Brahman,” ’ etc., would 
be consistent if there were no Supreme 
Self. It will also be said further on, 
‘If a man knows himself to be the Self.’ 
Moreover in all Vedanta it is the inner 
self which is put forward as the object 
to be known, as ‘I am Brahman,’ and 
never any external object like sound 
etc., in the words, ‘That is Brahman.’ 
Similarly in the Kaushitaki Upanishad, 
in the passage, ‘Do not seek to know 
about speech, know the speaker,’ etc., 
it is the agent (the individual self) 
using speech etc. as instruments, which 
is put forward as the object to be 
known. 

Objection : Suppose we say that the 
individual self in a different state is the 
Supreme Self? It may be like this: 
The same individual self which per- 
ceives sound etc. in the waking state, 
is changed into the transcendent 
Supreme Self, the ruler of the uni- 
verse, on getting into the state of 
profound sleep. 

Tentative answer : No, this is con- 
trary to experience. We never find 
anything having this characteristic out- 


side of Buddhist philosophy. It never 
happens in life that a cow standing or 
going is a cow, but that on lying down 
she becomes a horse or any other 
species. It is contrary to logic also. 
A thing that is known through some 
means of knowledge to have a certain 
characteristic, retains that characteris- 
tic even in a different place, time or 
condition. If it ceases to have that 
characteristic, all functioning of the 
means of knowledge would stop. Simi- 
larly the Sankhyas, Mimamsakas and 
others who are skilled in logic adduce 
hundreds of reasons to prove the 
absence of a transcendent Self. 

Objection : Your view is wrong, for 
the relative self too lacks the know- 
ledge of how to effect the origin, con- 
tinuity and dissolution of the universe. 
To be explicit : The position you have 
advocated so elaborately, viz., that the 
same relative self which perceives sound 
etc. becomes the ruler of the universe 
when it attains a different condition, is 
untenable. For everybody knows that 
the relative self lacks the knowledge, 
power and means to effect the origin, 
continuity and dissolution of the uni- 
verse. IIow can a relative self like us 
construct this universe in which the 
earth etc. are located, and which it is 
impossible even to conceive with the 
mind ? 

Tentative answer : Not so, for the 
scriptures are in our favour. They 
show the origin etc. of the universe 
from the relative self, for example, ‘So 
from this self,’ etc. Therefore our view 
is all right. 

Objection (by the believers in an 
Absolute lshwara) : There is a trans- 
cendent Supreme Self, and It is 
the cause of the universe, for such is 
the verdict of the Shruti, Smriti and 
reason. Witness hundreds of Shruti 
passages such as, ‘That which knows 
things in a general and particular way, 
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,, *That which transcends hunger and 
thirst,’ ‘Unattached, It is not attached 
to anything,’ ‘Under the mighty rule 
of this Immutable,’ etc., ‘That which 
living in all beings .... is the in- 
ternal ruler and immortal,’ ‘(That 
Being) who definitely projects those 
beings .... and is at the same time 
transcendent,’ ‘That great, birthless 
Self,’ *It is the bank that serves as the 
boundary to keep the different worlds 
apart,’ ‘The controller of all, the 
lord of all,’ ‘The Self that is sinless, 
undecaying, immortal,’ ‘It projected 
fire,’ ‘In the beginning this universe 
was only the Self,’ ‘It is not affected 
by human misery, being beyond it.’ 
Also the Smriti passage, ‘I am the origin 
of all, and from Me everything springs.’ 
* Tentative answer : Did we not say 
that the text, ‘So from this self,’ shows 
the origin of the universe from the rela- 
tive self? 

Objection : Not so, for since in the 
passage, ‘The Akasha that is in the 
heart,’ the Supreme Self has been in- 
troduced, the text, ‘So from this self,’ 
should refer to the Supreme Self. In 
reply to the question, ‘Where was it 
then?’ the Supreme Self, denoted by 
the word ‘Akasha,’ has been mentioned 
in the text. ‘It lay in the Akasha that 
is in the heart.’ That the word 
‘Akasha’ refers to the Supreme Self is 
clear from texts such as : ‘With Exist- 
ence, my dear, it is then united,’ 
‘Every day they attain this world that 
is Brahman, but they do not realize 
this,’ ‘Fully embraced by the Supreme 
Self,’ ‘Rests on the Supreme Self.’ 
That the Supreme Self is the topic 
further appears from the use of the word 
‘Self’ with reference to the Supreme 
Self, which has been introduced in the 
passage, ‘In it there is a little space.’ 
Therefore the passage, ‘So from this 
Self,’ should indicate that the universe 
springs from the Supreme Self alone. 


And we have already said that the 
relative self has not the power and 
knowledge to project, maintain and dis- 
solve the universe. 

Objection : In the passages, ‘The 
Self alone is to be meditated upon’ 
and ‘It knew only Itself as, “I am 
Brahman,” ’ the topic of the knowledge 
of Brahman was introduced, and this 
deals with Brahman as its subject. 
This section too opens with sentences 
such as, ‘I will tell you about 
Brahman,’ and ‘I will teach you about 
Brahman.’ Now the transcendent 
Brahman, which is beyond hunger etc. 
and is eternal, pure, enlightened and 
free by nature, is the cause of the uni- 
verse, while the relative self is the 
opposite of that; therefore it would not 
(in its present state) perceive itself to 
be identical with Brahman. On the 
other hand, would not the inferior 
relative self be open to censure if it 
identified the Supreme Self, the self- 
effulgent ruler of the universe, with it- 
self ? Therefore it is unreasonable to say, 
I am Brahman.’ 

Hence one should wish to worship 
Brahman with flowers, water, folding of 
the palms, praises, prostration, sacri- 
fices, presents, repetition of Its name, 
meditation, Yoga, etc. Knowing It 
through worship one becomes Brah- 
man, the ruler of all. But one should 
not think of the transcendent Brahman 
as the relative self; it would be like 
thinking of fire as cold, and the sky as 
possessed of form. The scriptural pas- 
sages too that teach the identity of the 
self with Brahman should be taken as 
merely eulogistic. This interpretation 
will also harmonize with all logic and 
common sense. 

Adwaitin's reply : That cannot be, for 
from Mantra and Brahmana texts we 
know that the Supreme Self alone enter- 
ed. Beginning with, ‘He made bodies,’ 
etc., the text says, ‘The Supreme Being 
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entered the bodies , 5 ‘He transformed 
Himself in accordance with each form; 
that form of His was for the sake of 
making Him known , 5 ‘The Wise One, 
who after projecting all forms names 
them, and goes on uttering those 
names, 5 — thus thousands of Mantras in 
all recensions show that it is the trans- 
cendent Ishwara who entered the body. 
Similarly Brahmana texts such as, 
‘After projecting it, the Self entered 
into it , 5 ‘Piercing this dividing line (of 
the head) It entered through that gate , 5 
‘That deity (Existence), penetrating 
these three gods (fire, water and 
earth) as this individual self , 5 etc., 
‘This Self, being hidden in all beings, 
is not manifest , 5 etc. Since the word 
‘Self 5 has been used in all scriptures to 
denote Brahman, and since it refers to 
the inner Self, and further the Shruti 
passage, ‘He is the inner Self of all 
beings , 5 shows the absence of a relative 
self other than the Supreme Self, as 
also the Shruti texts, ‘One only with- 
out a second , 5 ‘This universe is but 
Brahman , 5 ‘All this is but the Self , 5 it 
is but proper to conclude the identity 
of the individual self with Brahman. 

Objection : If such is the import of 
the scriptures, then the Supreme Self 
becomes relative, and if it is so, the 
scriptures (teaching Its transcendence) 
become useless; while if It is (identical 
with the individual self and yet) trans- 
cendent, then there is this obvious 
objection that spiritual instruction be- 
comes redundant. To be explicit : If 
the Supreme Self, which is the inmost 
Self of all beings, feels the miseries aris- 
ing from contact with all bodies, It 
obviously becomes relative. In that 
case those Shruti and Smriti texts that 
establish the transcendence of the 
Supreme Self, as also all reason would be 
set at naught. If, on the other hand, 
it can somehow be maintained that 
It is not connected with the miseries 


arising from contact with the bodies 
of different beings, it is impossible to 
refute the charge of the futility of all 
spiritual instruction, for there is nothing 
for the Supreme Self either to achieve 
or to avoid. 

To this dilemma some suggest the 
following solution : The Supreme Self 
did not penetrate the bodies directly in 
Its own form, but It became the indivi- 
dual self after undergoing a modifica- 
tion. And that individual self is both 
different from and identical with the 
Supreme Self. In so far as it is differ- 
ent, it is affected by relativity, and in 
so far as it is identical, it is capable of 
being ascertained as, ‘I am Brahman . 5 
Thus there will be no contradiction 
anywhere. 

Now, if the individual self be a modi- 
fication of the Supreme Self, there may 
be the following alternatives : The 
Supreme Self may be an aggregate of 
many things and consist of parts, like 
the earth, and the individual self may 
be the modification of some portion of 
It, like a jar etc. Or the Supreme Self 
may retain Its form, and a portion of 
It be modified, like hair or a barren 
tract, for instance. Or the entire 
Supreme Self may be modified, like 
milk etc. Now in the first view, accord- 
ing to which a particular thing out of 
an aggregate of a great many things 
of the same category becomes the 
individual self, since this particular 
thing is only of the same category, the 
identity is but figurative, not real. In 
that case it would be a contradiction of 
the verdict of the Shruti. If, however, 
(as in the second view) the Supreme 
Self is a whole eternally consisting of 
parts inseparably connected together, 
and, while It remains unchanged in 
form, a portion of It becomes the rela- 
tive individual self, then, since the 
whole inheres in all the parts, it is 
affected by the merit or defect of each 
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part; hence the Supreme Self will be 
subject to the evil of transmigration 
attaching to the individual self. There- 
fore this view also is inadmissible. 
While the view that holds that the 
whole of the Supreme Self is transform- 
ed, disregards all the Shrutis and 
Smritis, and is therefore unacceptable. 
All these views contradict reason as 
well as Shruti and Smriti texts such as, 
‘(Brahman is) without parts, devoid of 
activity and serene, 5 ‘The Supreme 
Being is resplendent, formless, includ- 
ing both within and without, and birth- 
less, 5 ‘All-pervading like the sky and 
eternal, 5 ‘That great, birthless Self 
is undecaying, immortal, undying, 5 
‘It is never born nor dies, 5 ‘It is un- 
differentiated, 5 etc. If the individual 
self be a portion of the immutable 
Supreme Self, then it will find it im- 
possible to go (after death) to places in 
accordance with its past work, or else 
the Supreme Self will, as already said, 
be subject to transmigration. 

Objection : Suppose we say that the 
individual self is a portion of the 
Supreme Self, detached from It like a 
spark of fire, and that transmigrates. 

Reply : Yet the Supreme Self will 
get a wound by this breaking off of Its 
part, and as that part trair migrates, it 
will make a hole in the assemblage of 
parts in another portion of the Supreme 
Seif— which will contradict the scrip- 
tural statements about Its being with- 
out any wound. If the individual self, 
which is a part of the Supreme Self, 
transmigrates, then, since there is no 
space without It, some other parts of 
It being pushed and displaced, the 
Supreme Self will feel pain as if It had 
colic in the heart. 

Objection : There is nothing wrong 
in it, for there are Shruti texts giving 
illustrations of sparks of fire etc. 

Reply : Not so, for the Shruti is 
me rely informative. The scriptures 
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seek not to alter things, but to supply 
information about things unknown, as 
they are. 

Objection : What difference does it 
make? 

Reply : Listen. Things in the world 
are known to possess certain fixed 
characteristics such as grossness or fine- 
ness. By citing them as examples the 
scriptures seek to tell us about some 
other thing which does not contradict 
them. They would not cite an example 
from life if they wanted to convey an 
idea of something contradictory to it. 
Even if they did, it would be to no pur- 
pose, for the example would be differ- 
ent from the thing to be explained. 
You cannot prove that fire is cold, or 
that the sun does not give heat, even 
by citing a hundred examples, for the 
facts would already be known to be 
otherwise through another source of 
knowledge. And one source of know- 
ledge does not contradict another, for 
it only tells us about those things that 
cannot be known by any other means. 
Nor can the scriptures speak about an 
unknown thing without having recourse 
to conventional words and their mean- 
ings. Therefore one who follows con- 
vention can never prove that the 
Supreme Self really has parts or stands 
to other things in the relation of whole 
to part. 

Objection : But do not the Shruti 
and Smriti say, ‘Tiny sparks, 5 and ‘A 
part of Myself 5 ? 

Reply : Not so, for the passages are 
meant to convey the idea of oneness. 
We notice in life that sparks of fire 
may be considered identical with fire. 
Similarly a part may be considered as 
identical with the whole. Such being 
the case, words signifying a modifica- 
tion or part of the Supreme Self, as 
applied to the individual self, are meant 
to convey its identity with It. That 
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this is so appears also from the intro- 
duction and the conclusion. In all the 
Upanishads first identity is broached, 
then by means of illustrations and 
reasons the universe is shown to be a 
modification or part etc. of the Supreme 
Self, and the conclusion again brings 
out the identity. Here, for instance, 
the text begins with, ‘This all is the 
Self/ then through examples illustrat- 
ing the origin, continuity and dissolu- 
tion of the universe, it adduces reasons 
for considering its identity with Brah- 
man, such as the relation of cause and 
effect, and it will conclude with, ‘With- 
out interior or exterior/ and ‘This self 
is Brahman.’ Therefore from that intro- 
duction and conclusion it is clear that 
the passages setting forth the origin, 
continuity and dissolution of the uni- 


verse are for strengthening the idea of 
the identity of the individual self with 
the Supreme Self. Otherwise there 
would be a break in the topic. All be- 
lievers in the Upanishads are unanimous 
on the point that all of these enjoin 
on us to think of the identity of the 
individual self with the Supreme Self. 
If it is possible to construe the passages 
setting forth the origin etc. of the uni- 
verse so as to keep up the continuity 
of that injunction, to interpret them so 
as to introduce a new topic would be 
unwarrantable. A different result too 
would have to be provided for. There- 
fore we conclude that the Shruti pas- 
sages setting forth the origin etc. of 
the universe must be for establishing 
the identity of the individual self and 
the Supreme Self. 


A PARIAH ? 

By Devendra Nath Bose 


Rasik was a sweeper of the Temple 
of Goddess Kali at Dakshineswar. He 
was a follower of a religious sect at 
Ghoshpara. He wore round his neck 
beads of sacred Tulsi plant. In his 
house there was a small garden of 
Tulsi plants, where he would sing the 
praise of God every evening. 

One day Sri Ramakrishna was going 
towards the rows of Tamarisk trees to 
attend the call of nature. Ramlal 
Chatterjee, his nephew, was with him. 
Rasik stood aside respectfully at the 
sight of Sri Ramakrishna. When Sri 
Ramakrishna was returning after a 
while, Rasik bowed before him most 
devoutly, having a piece of cloth wound 
around the neck. 

Sri Ramakrishna cast his look at him 


and asked, “Look here, Rasik, are you 
going on well with your duties of 
sweeping the Temple-compound?” 

“Yes, papa,” replied Rasik. 

It may be mentioned here that none 
but Rasik and Mathur Babu, a son-in- 
law of Rani Rasmani, the proprietress 
of the Temple, was given the privilege 
of addressing Sri Ramakrishna as 
“papa.” 

Uttering only the above two words 
Rasik remained standing before Sri 
Ramakrishna. Sri Ramakrishna asked 
him endearingly, “What do you want?” 

Rasik replied, “Papa, in consequence 
of many sins it is that I have been 
born in a sweeper family. Will a 
person like me get salvation?” 

“Oh yes, most surely. But not just 
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now— -at the last moment of your 
earthly life.” 

“What should I do for that, papa?” 

“Go on doing just what you have 
be doing till now. What else need you 
do? Why do you call it a vile and 
detestable work? Just consider what 
a great thing you have been doing. 
This is the place where devotees of the 
Divine Mother, of God Radhakanta, of 
Twelve Sivas congregate. You are 
working here. Many are the holy men 
and devotees, the dust of whose feet 
you have to sweep. There is a saying, 
‘The queen has got that too easily 
which even the saints do not get in 
their meditation.’ What else do you 
want? Do what you have been doing.” 

Rasik replied, “Papa, when you have 
given assurance, I am at rest. You 
have said, and so it will come true.” 

Sri Ramakrishna rejoined, “Yes, it 
will come true, most surely it will. 
But then, not now ; at the last moment 
of your life.” 

It was about two years after the 
passing away of Sri Ramakrishna that 
Ramlal one day found that Rasik’s wife 
was sweeping the Temple-compound. 
On enquiry it was known that Rasik 
was ill. A doctor was ca^.ed in, but 
Rasik would not take any medicine. 

“What is his illness? And why will 
he not take any medicine?” asked 
Ramlal. 

“It is a case of cold and fever, with 
much phlegm in the throat. He re- 
fuses to take any medicine saying, 
‘What is the use of taking medicine? 
They have brought me the Ganges 
water and the holy Tulsi plants; these 
are a great medicine to me’.” 

About a week after this, it was found 
that neither Rasik nor his wife came to 
do the sweeping. A few more days 
passed when, one day, Rasik’s wife 
came and began to weep. 


Ramlal asked, “Well, what’s the 
matter? Why do you weep? How is 
Rasik?” 

Rasik had passed away. 

Ramlal remembered the assurance of 
Sri Ramakrishna to Rasik that he 
would have his desires fulfilled at the 
last moment of his life. And so he 
asked, “What was the nature of his 
death?” 

Rasik’s wife began : “On that day 
when I returned from my duties at 
about 10 in the morning, he asked us 
to take our dinner immediately and to 
spread his bed near the Tulsi garden. 
At this we remarked, ‘Are you in deli- 
rium that you talk this way?’ 

“But he began to scream, and insis- 
ted on our having done that. 

“Preparing a bed near the Tulsi 
plants, we carried him there and laid 
him on the bed. 

“Then he asked for his rosary and 
the Ganges water. When they were 
given to him, he with his own hands 
sprinkled the Ganges water on and 
around the bed and began telling his 
beads. That done for a while, he 
suddenly burst out into a fit of cry, 
and the next moment there was a 
laugh. After this he became complete- 
ly motionless and began to murmur, 
‘Here you are, papa; you have at last 
come. I was thinking that you had 
given me assurance. And on that I 
depended so long. Ah, how beautiful ! 
how nice ! how charming !’ 

“So saying he slowly closed his eyes 
and was as if fast asleep. There was no 
spasm — no convulsion. How strange !” 

Ramlal said, “With regard to Rasik 
Sri Ramakrishna remarked that he was 
born as a sweeper due to some curse in 
his previous birth.” 

(Translated from the original Bengali 
by Akshoy Kumar Roy) 



THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT AND RURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 

By Prof. H. L. Kaji, M.A., B.Sc., I.E.S., J.P. 


There is to my mind no single 
movement so calculated to transform 
the conditions of a country, to build 
up the nation, and to lead to its pros- 
perity, as the Co-operative Movement. 
Germany has experienced the welcome 
transformation by the magic touch of 
Raiffeissen and Schulze Delitsche and 
the organization of Co-operative Credit 
for the small man in the town and the 
village. Denmark owes the prosperity 
of her dairying trade to the Co-opera- 
tive organization of the marketing of 
her products. In England, the Co- 
operative Stores culminating in the 
great C. W. S. at Manchester have done 
wonders for the consumer. The prin- 
ciples of Big Business as applied co- 
operatively to the marketing of wheat, 
fruits and other produce of the land 
have achieved marvellous success in 
the United States of America. In 
India too, the Co-operative Credit 
Movement was expected to lead to the 
emancipation of the agriculturist from 
the clutches of the Village Sowcar and 
thus to the regeneration of the country- 
side. These expectations have not been 
realized fully so far. But the deficien- 
cies in execution do not detract from 
the potentialities of any cause and if 
we can but probe down into the 
realities of the situation and not 
attempt by a patch here and a patch 
there to merely improve matters, we 
shall arrive at a true understanding of 
the problem and a true solution and a 
full realization of our hopes. 

Co-operation is but a method, not a 
technical doctrine or science. The 
method is based on the highest moral 


principles that are antagonistic to the 
individualistic propensities, natural to 
human beings. The subordination of 
the individual to the common good, the 
elimination of the idea of personal 
aggrandisement, the mentality that 
revolts at exploitation of the tfreak and 
the helpless, association and co-ordina- 
tion with others so that each works 
for all rather than for himself, the 
expansion of the connotation of “I” 
into an ever widening “we” — these are 
the principles that form the bases of 
the Co-operative Movement. Ordinary 
people however will not subscribe to 
such principles ; personal advantage, 
they cannot bring themselves down, to 
let go : while protesting at exploitation 
of themselves, people are not by any 
means averse to exploiting others, 
should the opportunity offers itself. 
The principles of competition and 
individualism have a far greater appeal 
than the principles of co-operation and 
collective action. It requires a higher, 
a nobler man, to understand, appre- 
ciate and adopt co-operative principles. 
In the moral governance of the world 
and its peoples, neither the individua- 
lism and capitalism of Europe and 
America, nor the State controlled 
Communism of Bolshevist Russia, can 
approach the voluntary association of 
the people in societies, in groups, in 
communities for common good and for 
mutual help through the Co-operative 
Movement. 

The Co-operative Movement therefore 
cannot thrive where a higher intelli- 
gence and a higher moral tone do not 
pervade the nation. With a popula- 
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tion predominantly of agriculturists 
and with these, illiterate and ignorant, 
with hardly anything more than bare 
means of subsistence, due to their com- 
plete dependence on the Sowcar for 
credit and also for marketing, and with 
a well-developed listless and fatalistic 
attitude, it is almost impossible to 
expect the seeds of Co-operation to fall 
on fertile soil and shoot up into trees 
with luxuriant foliage and flowers. A 
group of persons acutely alive to their 
economic weaknesses and therefore in- 
clined to join forces for their collective 
betterment and sufficiently intelligent 
to realize that in this collective better* 
ment lies the individual good of all 
composing the group — that is what Co- 
operation needs. The wonder there- 
fore is not why in India the Movement 
has not yielded the results as fully as 
we expected but rather how in spite of 
the sterile soil, the Co-operative tree 
has blossomed forth at all. The 
workers, officials and non-officials alike, 
who have laboured at the cause deserve 
unstinted praise for all that they have 
done not only to inaugurate the Move- 
ment but also to instil into the minds of 
the rural population what the Move- 
ment stands for. Propaganda has been 
wisely mingled with training and edu- 
cation. And yet, what has been done 
is not enough. 

Co-operation is at the parting of ways 
indeed. State initiative, an army of 
honorary workers, a number of credit 
and financing institutions, a host of 
auditors and inspectors and supervisors, 
cannot now suffice. The superstructure 
suffers from a very weak foundation. 
Aa ignorant and illiterate rural popu- 
lation is a terrible handicap to the deve- 
lopment of a true co-operative spirit 
and the realization of full efficiency, as 
also to the achievement of a higher 
status in politics and in every other 
movement. Nothing is so needed at 


present, in my opinion, as earnest 
efforts towards reorganizing the rural 
economy in this ancient land and pre- 
paring the raw material — the toiling 
masses — to shoulder the new burdens 
of political reform as also to manage 
and develop their own co-operative 
institutions. I wish it were possible, 
when the Co-operative Credit Societies 
Act was first passed in 1904, for intense 
rural reconstruction and adult educa- 
tion work to have been undertaken 
seriously and pushed on vigorously and 
earnestly and for the organization of 
Credit Societies to have waited for a 
decade or so till the people were made 
ready to receive the new gospel. 

Committees and Commissions have 
within the last ten years peeped and 
probed into the Co-operative Movement 
in India and they all vigorously advise 
concentration on rectification and con- 
solidation rather than on expansion 
and earnestly emphasize the urgent 
need of the training of the Co-operative 
worker, departmental as also of the 
societies — primary and central. But I 
feel, enough stress has not been laid on 
the urgency of the need for training and 
education of the members of the 
primary societies, without which no 
amount of efficiency in the secretaries, 
inspectors and auditors can hope to 
achieve any perceptible results. Over- 
due debts are not going to be paid ; land 
mortgage banks arc not going to be any 
better than the ordinary Credit Society 
and Central Bank. It is high time that 
the Departments, the Provincial and 
Central Co-operative Banks and the 
Provincial Co-operative Institutes and 
Federations pooled efforts and resources 
to launch rural reconstruction and 
adult education on a nation-wide scale 
through the Co-operative organizations 
which have already been established 
throughout rural India and otherwise. 

It is true that village uplift work has 
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been recognized as being very important 
now and several sincere workers are giv- 
ing their best to the cause at selected 
centres in various parts of the country. 
Thus we have the well-known centre of 
Gurgaon where Mr. Braync laboured to 
such good purpose ; there is Alamaru in 
the Madras Presidency where good work 
is being done under the auspices of the 
Madras Provincial Co-operative Union; 
there is Rabindranath Tagore’s centre 
at Vishwa Bharati ; there is also in 
Bombay excellent work being done for 
the backward classes of the Bhils at 
Dohad in the Panch Mahals District by 
Mr. Amritalal Thakkar of the Servants 
of India Society; there are good efforts 
in the same direction in the Benares 
District undertaken under the initiative 
of Mr. V. N. Mehta. But these are 
examples or models of what could be 
done by the singleness of purpose that 
actuates the individuals sponsoring the 
schemes at these centres; they cannot 
lead to village uplift on a mass scale. 
I am convinced that it is now for the 
Co-operative institutions to step in and 
undertake this work on a country-wide 
scale and instil in the village popula- 
tion high ideas and higher ideals, ambi- 
tion towards progress and desire for 
development. Theirs is now the oppor- 
tunity and privilege as it is also their 
self-interest to accept this work as the 
most important of their tasks and push 
forward vigorously a campaign of adult 
education, better sanitation, improved 
medical relief, better farming, better 
business and better living, all the items 
that we associate with the reorganiza- 
tion and re-forming the rural economy 
of India. 

In this work the primary society is the 
vital unit. It should not confine itself 
to mere sanctioning of loans and trying 
to get the instalments back in proper 
time. It should undertake o\her func- 
tions as well. It should serve as a 


centre of village life from which would 
permeate currents in all directions. 
There is no need to have a multiplicity 
of Co-operative institutions in the 
village. A credit society, a purchase 
society, a seed society, an implements 
society, a sale society, a better living 
society, as so many separate units, are 
likely to act as so many separate forces, 
not making for that unity and that in- 
fluence on village life, which ought to 
be the aim of a Co-operative organiza- 
tion. One Society, a whole village 
society — functioning as a Better Living 
Society — gradually taking on different 
functions of credit, purchase, sale and 
so forth, is likely to be the focus of the 
whole village life. Adult literacy is a 
different thing but adult education 
ought to be within fairly easy range of 
accomplishment by the efforts of the 
primary society. In old times, there 
used to be itinerant Brahmins, moving 
from one village to another, retelling 
the stories of the Mahabharat and the 
Ramayan for an hour daily at night 
for a month or two, receiving in return 
payment in grain and food-stuffs from 
the interested audience. There is no 
reason why the same old institution of 
the Kathabhats should not be revived 
so as to suit modern conditions. The 
Co-operative authorities of a Province 
could and should enroll a band of 
workers — Rural Scouts or Life Workers 
for villages — who could be the modern 
Kathabhats, and much more than that. 
These scouts need no drilling and 
parades and jamborees; they work for 
God, King and country no doubt but 
all the drilling they need is the mis- 
sionary spirit, that inner urge which 
recognizes that the uplift of their 
Motherland is bound up with the uplift 
of the rural population and that the 
stature of India among the nations of 
the world is determined not by the 
achievements of a Tagore or a Bose or 
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a Raman, not by the divine glamour 
and saintliness of Mahatma Gandhi but 
by the level attained by the Indian 
Rustic, the truest representative of the 
country. The Scouts should settle down 
in a village, be the guiding spirits of the 
village society, and initiate reforms in 
village life, be the teachers giving know- 
ledge of what is going on in the world 
to-day to the villagers in the evening 
sitting round the camp fire. During a 
few months’ residence such a Scout can, 
if he is of the right type, train up a 
few people of the village to continue 
his work while he moves round to the 
neighbouring village, returning oil and 
on for an occasional visit to the first. 
In this way, I believe, one village scout 
would be able to reform a Taluka in 
the course of his life. 

The trinity of Co-operation — the 
Department, the Federation and the 
Provincial Bank — with the assistance of 
the smaller gods — the Central Banks, 
should without any delay embark on 
this venture above all others and start 
recruiting a body of life workers, Rural 
Scouts, for this village service. These 
cannot be expected to work absolutely 
without any pay; but a modest pay — 
say, Rs. 50 rising up to Rs. 100, would 
be enough to enlist the seriously minded 
of the educated youths of the country 
to this supremely important task of 
moulding the destinies of their mother- 
land through the regeneration, economic 
and moral, of the Indian Rustic. If 
the finances of the trinity do not im- 
mediately permit the provision of one 
such scout per Taluka, it does not 
matter; within a few years, with the 
improvement in a few villages, with the 
prosperity of the rural people, with 
trained persons available from the 
villages, and with the cloud of overdue 
debts decreasing, it will be possible to 


find funds enough for posting one man 
per Taluka. To enable these Scouts to 
function properly, the Provincial federa- 
tion under whom they would work, 
should prepare detailed instructions and 
prepare handbooks of general informa- 
tion on a variety of subjects, tales, 
biographies, sanitation, medical relief, 
Co-operation, its aims and ideals, Co- 
operative methods, modern develop- 
ments, in economics, trade, industry and 
agriculture in the advanced countries 
of the West and in India and Japan 
and so forth. The labours of the scouts 
could be seconded by tours, visits and 
lectures (or call them talks) of various 
officials of different departments as also 
of the higher gods of the Co-operative 
hierarchy and these could further be 
supplemented by arranged visits to the 
villages of college students during their 
vacations. 

In thus providing friends, philoso- 
phers and guides to the village popula- 
tion, lies the greatest safety and success 
of the Co-operative Movement and in 
this therefore lies the best hope of rural 
India, and in this therefore lies the 
growth of the Motherland to its full 
stature as a progressive land with the 
urban and rural population, no longer 
ignorant, illiterate, conservative, weight- 
ed down by high loads of debts and 
by hoary traditions, but quite wide 
awake, imbibing and eager to imbibe 
modern knowledge and adopt modern 
methods, prepared and fit to assume 
their proper role as good citizens of the 
federation or the United States of 
India, which is about to appear 
on the horizon. May Co-operators re- 
alize this and may they concentrate on 
this all important task is the fervent 
prayer, to my fellow workers in the 
Cause, with which I conclude this short 
article. 



SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


By Sister Devamata 
( Contemporaneous Con di tion s) 


The conditions prevailing at the time 
of the coming of Sri Ramakrishna and 
of St. Francis were strangely analogous. 
St. Francis found a Europe dis- 
membered and at war with itself. 
Nearly every city of Italy was an armed 
fortress with its own government. 
Within the city itself party warred with 
party. The religious world was drunk 
with dialectic and theology. At the 
University of Paris, which since the 
Uth century when Guillaume de Cham- 
peaux and his pupil Abelard drew the 
eyes of all Europe by their brilliant 
dialectic, discussions on points of doc- 
trine continued for days and grew so 
intricate that when they ended, no one 
knew what the conclusion was. To 
remedy this, they evolved the system 
of dropping a dried pea in a bowl every 
time a negative was used. When the 
argument had come to a close, they 
counted the number of peas in the bowl. 
If there was an even number, since two 
negatives make an affirmative, the deci- 
sion was affirmative ; if the number 
was odd, the decision was negative. By 
such mechanical device was the faith 
of Christendom protected or attacked. 

In Italy and throughout Europe 
spirituality was dormant. Religion 
was commercialized ; ambition and 
greed had struck at its very heart. 
There was no lack of devout men and 
women who by their holy living kept 
the torch of Truth kindled and aflame ; 
but overwhelmed by the disorganization 
of society and religion, they had fled to 
the seclusion of a convent cell or to an 
isolated hermitage. That complete dis- 


integration did not take place was ,due 
to them. Among them were a few who 
through their prayer and meditation 
evolved a remedy for existing ills and 
were cried down as makers of heresy. 
Religious Orders multiplied in such 
numbers that in France alone, during 
the 12th century, seven hundred and 
two monasteries were founded and 
there were already eleven hundred and 
eight established there. But in most of 
these houses religion was a formal 
practice, not a living reality. 

The lack of co-ordination in India in 
the early 19th century, when Sri Rama- 
krishna came, may not have been so 
acute or so apparent as in Europe at the 
time of Francis ; but it was no less real. 
The country was in largest part under 
foreign rule. There remained a few 
Indian and a few Mahommedan rulers; 
this brought division in governmental 
interest and allegiance. Society was 
crossed and recrossed by an imprison- 
ing web of social restrictions and caste 
distinctions. One could scarcely move 
without offending against some regula- 
tion or tradition or custom. The lofty 
ideals of the Vedic Scriptures were 
veiled by innumerable forms and cere- 
monies. Religion had become mere 
ritualistic observance and, as is always 
the case when the ceremonial prevails, 
greed and commercialism had seized 
upon those who performed the cere- 
monies. Reforms arose, as heresies 
arose in mediaeval Europe. They were 
honest and effective in their interest and 
effort, but like all reforms they up- 
rooted where they should have pruned 
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only. They were destructive rather 
than constructive. They tore down not 
altogether unwisely, but they were not 
able to rebuild anything as lofty or as 
beautiful as what they had destroyed. 
Similar to the time of St. Francis, 
there were still exalted souls leading 
holy lives but they were isolated in 
their effort and aspiration. 

Most potent of all the disuniting 
elements which threatened the social 
and religious structure of India, was the 
silefit, relentless inflow of Western 
thought and custom. An alien tradi- 
tion is always a menace. The ideals, 
the culture, the civilization of a people 
must all spring from the same root and 
that root must be planted deep in the 
soil indigenous to that people. No 
other civilization or tradition can attain 
the same fullness of growth as that 
natural to the cultural soil of the race. 
It is strengthening to a people to study 
other civilizations; it is weakening to 
transplant them. In India the effect 
was to create a generation of agnostics. 
The younger minds lost all confidence 
in themselves, in their traditions, in 
their religion and in their ideals. No 
substitute offered seemed better, so 
they lapsed into numb unbelief. 

Such were the conditions confronting 
both Sri Ramakrishna and St. Francis 
at the outset of their mission. How did 
they meet them? In identically the 
same way. They did not protest, they 
did not denounce, they did not tear 
down, they did not try to change even. 
They threw themselves into line with 
conditions as they were and lived out 
their vision. They took the materials 
at hand, they kept the same founda- 
tion, and in the heart of the destructive 
elements existing everywhere they began 
to reconstruct. They used the old to 
wake the new. St. Francis remained 
always an obedient son of the Church. 
The irresistible originality of his being 


led him to overstep its barriers again 
and again; but when he was reminded 
of the fact, he drew back in unquestion- 
ing obedience. He made more than 
one journey to Rome to seek the sanc- 
tion of the Vatican. His Gospel Rule 
was declared by the authorities to be 
too austere ; reluctantly he tried to 
formulate one less sgvere. That was 
not satisfactory and he wrote another 
and still another. He made every con- 
cession he could possibly make and not 
betray his ideal, and all the time his 
influence was overlaying whatever he 
touched, giving it a nobler quality, a 
new value. He transformed where he 
yielded; he purified and renewed that 
to which he conceded. 

Sri Ramakrishna was equally obedient 
to custom. He never ceased to be an 
orthodox Brahmin. He was careful in 
caste observance. When his experience 
and practice gained a momentum that 
carried him beyond the bounds of 
custom and tradition, he endeavoured 
not to let it be an offence even to the 
most rigid. His power was too mighty, 
his vision too universal to allow him 
to accept any limitation; yet in ex- 
panding to the greater, he treated the 
lesser with deference, kindling within 
it a fresh flame. He did not eliminate 
any phase of religious or social expres- 
sion, but he transfused them with new 
meaning. Discarded traditions grew 
sacred once more, unbelievers regained 
their faith, forgotten ideals took their 
place again in the daily life. A new 
spirit was born in India and the world. 

The change was effected almost im- 
perceptibly. The only weapon used 
was a humble life lived in a quiet 
temple garden; but so potent was that 
life that garden walls could not hold 
it confined; the stretch of a continent 
was not wide enough for it. In a few 
years its influence had encircled the 
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earth. The same is true of St. Francis. 
The force gathered through nights of 
prayer and communion in a rude hut of 
branches at Portiuncula could not be 
resisted. So charged with holiness was 
his life, that it changed the face of all 
Europe. The European world feared it 
more than they feared his words. It 
cheapened their learning, it shamed 
their ambition, it rebuked their greed. 
They protested that a men had no right 
to be so holy, so self-denying, so 
utterly poor and so cheerful in his 
poverty. 

Opposition grew. Even the Brother- 
hood itself began to rebel. They desired 
an easier life, a less austere rule to 
guide them. Driven and harassed, at 
last St. Francis gave up his charge as 
Head of the Order and sat in obedience 
at the feet of Brother Elias, plucking 
humbly at his habit when he had some- 
thing to say to the Brothers. “When 
I saw,” he explained to one of them, 
“that without caring for my example 
or my teaching, they walked in the way 
you describe (abandoning simplicity 
and poverty) I confided them to the 
Lord and withdrew.” Not long after, 
he borrowed an ass from a peasant and 
with two faithful companions rode out 
from the Brotherhood to preach and 
travel the highways as in the early days 
of his mission. It seemed a defeat, but 
in reality it was a victory; for every 
monk in the Order knew that the 
strength of the Order had gone out with 
him. He was its soul; and so afraid 
were they to lose him that as he lay 
dying they set a guard around him lest 
someone come and steal him away. 


Thus even in death his life was 
triumphant. 

Both St. Francis and Sri Rama- 
krishna were cosmic in their nature. 
They had realized oneness with cosmic 
Being and were open channels through 
which it found unhindered expression. 
This was the secret of their kinship, the 
secret also of their mightiness. A con- 
temporaneous writer, Thomas of Celano, 
says of St. Francis that when he 
preached his simple sermons, “the whole 
country trembled, barren land bore a 
rich harvest and the withered vine sent 
forth blossoms.” Sri Ramakrishna 
also more than once turned the whole 
course of a life by a single word. It 
was their complete union with the 
Infinite which gave them such power. 
On this also rested the fundamental 
unity of thought and feeling and ex- 
perience which binds them together 
across the centuries that divide them. 
It was their conscious kinship with God 
which made them akin, as all true 
Saviours of men are akin. 

If Sri Ramakrishna and St. Francis 
had never had a follower, if their words 
had never found a hearing, they would 
still be as great and as dominant. Their 
followers do not glorify them; they 
glorify their followers. A light shone 
within them which needed no kindling 
from extraneous sources. For St. 
Francis it has gathered splendour down 
the centuries ; and future centuries pro- 
mise to be more radiant because Sri 
Ramakrishna lived and taught in that 
temple garden on the Ganges. So long 
as such lives as theirs are lived on earth, 
it cannot be in darkness. 



MYSTIC SYMBOLISM 

By Nalini Kanta Gupta 


The Mystics all over the world and 
in all ages have clothed their sayings 
in proverbs and parables, in figures and 
symbols. To speak in symbols seems 
to be in their very nature; it is their 
characteristic manner, their inevitable 
style. Let us see what is the reason 
behind it. But first who are the 
Mystics? They are those who are in 
touch with supra-sensual things, whose 
experiences are of a world different 
from the common physical world, the 
world of the mind and the senses. 

These other worlds are constituted in 
other ways than ours. Their contents 
are different and the laws that obtain 
there are also different. It would be 
a gross blunder to attempt a chart of 
any of these other systems, to use a 
Einsteinian term, with the measures 
and conventions of the system to which 
our external waking consciousness be- 
longs. For, there “the sun shines not, 
nor the moon, nor the stars, neither 
these lightnings nor this fire.” The 
difficulty is further enhanced by the 
fact that there are very many unseen 
worlds and they all differ from the 
seen and from one another in manner 
and degree. Thus, for example, the 
Upanishads speak of the swapna , the 
sushupta and the turiya domains 
beyond the jdgrat which is that where 
the rational being with its mind and 
senses lives and moves. And there are 
other systems and other ways in which 
systems exist, and they are practically 
innumerable. 

If, however, we have to speak of 
these other worlds, then, since we can 
speak only in the terms of this world, 
we have to use them in a different 


sense from those they usually bear; we 
must employ them as figures and 
symbols. Even then they may prove 
inadequate and misleading ; so there are 
Mystics who are averse to all speech 
and expression — they are mount ; in 
silence they experience the inexpressible 
and in silence they communicate it to 
the few who have the capacity to 
receive in silence. 

But those who do speak, how do they 
choose their figures and symbols ? 
What is their methodology ? For it 
might be said, since the unseen and the 
seen differ out and out, it does not 
matter what forms or signs are taken 
from the latter; for any meaning and 
significance could be put into anything. 
But, in reality, it does not so happen. 
For, although there is a great diver- 
gence between figures and symbols on 
the one hand and the things figured and 
symbolized on the other, still there is 
also some link, some common measure. 
And that is why we see not unoften the 
same or similar figures and symbols re- 
presenting an identical experience in 
ages and countries far apart from each 
other. 

We can make a distinction here be- 
tween two types of expression which 
we have put together indiscriminately, 
figures and symbols. Figures, we may 
say, are those that are constructed by 
the rational mind, the intellect; they 
are mere metaphors and similes and 
are not organically related to the thing 
experienced, but put round it as a robe 
that can be dropped or changed with- 
out affecting the experience itself. 
Thus, for example, when the Upanishad 
says, *r?*Tir ifaaf (Know that the 
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soul is the master of the chariot who 
sits within it) or ffigpnfq (The 

senses, they say, are the horses), we 
have here only a comparison or analogy 
that is common and natural to the 
poetic manner. The particular figure 
or simile used is not inevitable to the 
idea or experience that it seeks to 
express, its part and parcel. On the 
other hand, take this Upanishadic 
perception: 

(The face of the Truth lies hidden 
under thy golden orb). Here the 
symbol is not mere analogy or com- 
parison, a figure; it is one with the 
very substance of the experience — the 
two cannot be separated. Or when 
the Vedas speak of the kindling of the 
Fire, the rushing of the waters or the 
rise of the Dawn, the images, though 
taken from the material world, are not 
used for the sake of mere comparison, 
but they are the embodiments, the 
living forms of truths experienced in 
another world. 

When a Mystic refers to the Solar 
Light or to the Fire— the light, for ex- 
ample, that struck down Saul and 
transformed him into Saint Paul or the 
burning bush that visited Moses, it is 
not the physical or material object that 
he means and yet it is that in a way. 
It is the materialization of something 
that is fundamentally not material : 
some movement in an inner conscious- 
ness precipitates itself into the region 
of the senses and takes from out of the 
material the form commensurable with 
its nature that it finds there. 

And there is such a commensurability 
or parallelism between the various 
levels of consciousness, in and through 
all the differences that separate them 
from one another. Thus an object or 
a movement apprehended on the phy- 
sical plane has a sort of line of re- 
echoing images extended in a series 
along the whole gradation of the inner 


planes; otherwise viewed, an object or 
movement in the innermost conscious- 
ness translates itself in varying modes 
from plane to plane down to the most 
material, where it appears in its 
grossest form as a concrete three- 
dimensional object or a mechanical 
movement. This parallelism or com- 
mensurability by virtue of which the 
different and divergent states of cons- 
ciousness can portray or represent each 
other is the source of all symbolism. 

A symbol symbolizes something for 
this reason that both possess in common 
a certain identical, at least similar, 
quality or rhythm or vibration, the 
symbol possessing it in a grosser or 
more apparent or sensuous form than 
the thing symbolized does. Some- 
times it may happen that it is more 
than a certain quality or rhythm or 
vibration that is common between the 
two : the symbol in its entirety is the 
thing symbolized but thrown down on 
another plane, it is the embodiment of 
the latter in a more concrete world. 
The light and the fire that Saint Paul 
and Moses saw appear to be of this 
kind. 

Thus there is a great diversity of 
symbols. At the one end is the 
mere metaphor or simile or allegory 
(“figure,” as we have called it) and 
at the other end is the symbol identical 
with the thing symbolized. And upon 
this inner character of the symbol de- 
pends also to a large extent its range 
and scope. There are symbols which 
are universal and intimately ingrained 
in the human consciousness itself. 
Mankind has used them in all ages and 
climes almost in the same sense and 
significance. There are others that are 
limited to peoples and ages. They are 
made out of forms that are of local 
and temporal interest and importance. 
Their significances vary according to 
time and place. Finally, there are 
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symbols which are true ot the indivi- 
dual consciousness only; they depend 
on personal peculiarities and idiosyn- 
crasies, on one’s enviroment and 
upbringing and education. 

Man being an embodied soul, his 
external consciousness (what the Upa- 
nishad calls jagrat ) is the viilieu in 
which his soul experiences naturally 
manifest and find their play. It is the 
forms and movements of that cons- 
ciousness which clothe and give a 


concrete habitation and name to the 
perceptions on the subtler ranges of the 
inner existence. If the experiences on 
these planes are to be presented to the 
conscious memory and to the brain- 
mind and made communicable to others 
through speech, this is the inevitable 
and natural process. Symbols are a 
translation in mental and sensual (and 
vocal) terms of experiences that are 
beyond the mind and the sense and the 
speech and yet throw a kind of echoing 
vibration upon these lesser levels. 


APAROKSHANUBHUTI 

By Swami Vimuktananda 


asn am gwsssjuiKi 
EtPmFfd *mtssrc gm^ii n 

fojt 5 ! By the wise m fan by the Sruti texts 

like “(There is nothing) higher than Him, etc.” the nature ot the 

Purusha faftafu is ascertained are, etc. 

34. Wise men have ascertained the (real) nature of the 
Purusha (as all-pervading) from the Sruti texts' like “(There is 
nothing) higher than Him (Purusha), etc.” So how can, etc. 

1 From the Sruti text ; — The text occurs in the Taittiriya Sruti as follows : 

* There is nothing higher, subtler or greater than this Purusha who stands in the 
luminous sphere supremely unique and immovable like a tree, and by whom all this 
(creation) is filled up.” 

srspit mi: sgem *m^m: jur ii v* ii 

Because by the Sruti gmraftnt in the Purusha Sukta aifa also 

“All this is verily the Purusha” is declared (nu: so) are, etc. 


u 35. Again the Sruti has declared in the Purusha Sukta 1 that 
“All this is verily the Purusha .” So how can, etc. 

1 The Purusha Sukta — It forms a part of the Rig-Veda (X. 90). Here we find one of 
the highest conceptions of the Cosmic Being wherefrom this universe has emanated. The 
text, here referred to, is this : 

“The Purusha is verily all this (manifested world). He is all that was in the past and 
that will be in the future. He is the Lord of the Abode of Bliss and has taken this 
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transient form of the manifested universe, so that the Jivas may undergo the effects of 
their actions.” (Rig -Veda X. 90. ii). 

gw sitafr ggqrcwifofci i 
3RfenT3stff*re: w# g n ^ >: n ^ 11 

So also in Brihadaranyaka gw Purusha nvr- unattached (fas: 

is said (*RT: so) vd how besmeared with innumerable impurities 

tro:, etc. 

36. So also it is said in the Brihadaranyaka that “The 
Purusha is completely unattached.” 1 So how can this body 
wherein inhere innumerable impurities be the Purusha ? 

1 The Purusha is completely unattached.-— It refers to such passages as, “The Purusha 
is not accompanied in the waking state by what he sees in dream, for he is completely 
unattached to everything.” (Brih. Up. IV. 3. xv-vi). 

g&T q qurerec: taq’ s q tf afg i 
as: qowsiyito i gm^ u *9 n 

There again g*W: the Purusha self-illumined fr (expletive) 

wraara: is clearly stated (?m: so) how wa this six: inert TOWU®: illumined by 
an external agent etc. 

37. There again 1 it is clearly stated that “the Purusha is 
self-illumined.” So how can the body which is inert (dark) and 
illumined by an external agent be the Purusha ? 

1 There again— In the same Brihadaranyaka as : “Here (in dream) the Purusha 
is self-illumined.” (Brih. Up. VI. 8. vii). 

siN&sfa wreni* urem i 

By Karma-kanda *rfq also ff (expletive) Atman from the 
body different permanent ^ also is declared (*m: as) 
after the fall of the body (i.e. after death) the results of actions 

undergoes. 

38. Even the Karma-Kanda declares 1 that the Atman is 
different from the body and is permanent as it endures even after 
the fall of the body and reaps the fruits of actions (done in the 
previous life). 

1 Even the Karma-Kanda declares — The Karma-Kanda is that portion of the Veda 
which inculcates the performance of religious acts, sacrifices and ceremonies laying down 
in details many rules and regulations for the guidance of its votaries. The followers of 
Karma-Kanda do not believe in an Iswara or God. Nevertheless they believe in a perma- 
nent individual soul which is quite different from the body and which survives the des- 
truction of the latter as a support of Apurva (inevitable force of Karma). 

So not only Jnana-Kanda (the Upanishads) but also Karma-Kanda asserts that the 
Atman is different from the body. 
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fed gfff favflfc gf I 

awiwuaigl sqjwf wi^smsw^H ^ n 

fiM The subtle body ■* even vfartgw - consisting of many parts '«rci unstable 
*W an object of perception ftorft changeable ^ and limited tj non- 

existent by nature rp[ so how this (subtle body) 3*n*| Purusha can 
be ? 

39. Even the subtle body consists of many parts and is 
unstable. It is also an object of perception, is changeable, 
limited and non-existent by nature. So how can this be the 
Purusha ? 

1 The subtle body etc . — It consists of seventeen parts such as the intellect, the mind, 
the five organs of perception, the five organs of action and the five vital forces. 

esriew a yo n 

Thus different from these two bodies TOf (the substratum of) 

‘I’ (the ego) immutable wmn Atman 3*re: Purusha ivt: Is war a the 

Self of all swt: all forms M and twWto: transcending everything. 

40. The immutable Atman, the substratum of the ego, 
is thus different from these two bodies, and is the Purusha, the 
Iswara (the Lord of all), the Self of all, present in every form and 
yet transcending them all. 

•V »v - - - - ^ . . 

a & i re frff m: fe? it y* a 

Thus by (enunciating) the difference between the Atman and 

the body Jftpsrcfa indeed the reality of the phenomenal world Utn as 
by Tarkasastra (sun is sf>:d, *TOT in the same way) snm is ascertained mr. so far 
gW&TT (%$t) no ends of human life are served. 

41. Thus the enunciation of the difference between the 
Atman and the body, has (indirectly) asserted, indeed, after the 
manner of Tarkasastra ,* the reality of the phenomenal world. 
But no ends of humna life are served 2 thereby. 

1 Tarakasastra — -The science of logic ( Nyaya ), or the treatises like Sankhya and 
Yoga and Loukayatikas which mostly follow the methods of inference in arriving at their 
respective conclusions. Here it specially refers to Sankhya which with the mere help of 
Tarka (logic) tries to establish the final duality of Prakriti and Purusha where Prakriti, or 
the material principle that constitutes the phenomenal world, is eternal and coexistent 
with Purushas, the conscious principle. 

* No ends of human life are served — There are generally four ends of human life, such 
as, Dharma “performance of duty,” Art ha “attainment of worldly prosperity,” Kama 
“satisfaction of desires,” Moksha “final liberation from the bondage of ignorance,” of 
which the first three are but secondary as they are only helps to the last, which is the 
summum bonum. But this last one, the liberation from the bondage of ignorance, will 
never be attained unless a person realises Non-duality and becomes one with it, and thus 
removes even the last vestige of duality from the mind. But the establishment of duality 
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is only an obstacle to such realization and drives persons away from the path of liberation. 
It, therefore, serves no real purpose in human life. 

[But the object of showing the difference between the Atman and the body is not to 
prove the reality of the body and thus establish the duality of the Atman and the body, 
but only to meet the opponents who hold the view that this body is the Atman. It will be 
shown in the following stanzas that there is no such thing as body, it is the Atman that 
alone exists.] 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN TfflS NUMBER 

The opening article, compiled from 
the letters, speeches and writings of 
Swami Vivekananda clearly brings out 
the position of the masses in India and 
suggests also methods regarding how to 
improve their condition. The article 
will be completed in the next issue. . . 
Last June Swami Atulananda wrote on 
‘Control of Mind,’ which was repro- 
duced, in original and translations, in 
different magazines in India and 
abroad. Wisdom and Ignorance was 
the subject of a discourse given to a 
circle of Vedanta students in America. 
.... Lila Devi is a new contributor 
to the Prabuddha Bharata . . . . Dr. 
Sudhindra Bose must be familiar 
to many readers. He is a lecturer in 
the State University of Iowa, U.S.A. 
Christian Missions in the Orient is 
specially important as it represents 
the views of one who has been long in 
the West. . . . The Atman in Its two - 
fold Aspect is taken from the Author’s 
forthcoming book— English translation 
of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad with 
Shankara’s Commentary. . . . Deven- 
dra Nath Bose is an old devotee of Sri 
Ramakrishna and has written a bio- 
graphy of the Master in Bengali. . . . 
Prof. Kaji belongs to the Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, 
Bombay University. He is a Secretary 


to All-India Co-operative Institutes’ 
Association. Co-operative Movement is 
usually identified with Co-operative 
Credit Societies. But it denotes many 
other things. The present article 
shows how Co-operative Movement can 
help rural reconstruction in so many 
ways. The article has been written, at 
our request, for the interest of those 
who are engaged in village-work. . . . 
Sister Devamata concludes her study of 
Sri Ramakrishna and St. Francis of 
Assisi in this issue. . . . Nalini Kanta 
Gupta is a new-comer to the Prabuddha 
Bharata . He has an established name 
as a thoughtful writer. 

MAHATMA GANDHI ON THE 
THEORY OF INCARNATION 

There has been much controversy 
regarding the Hindu theory of Incar- 
nation. “Can God take a human 
form?” is a question which troubles 
many hearts. Some will be busy with 
research regarding the historicity of 
personages who are regarded by many 
as Incarnations. And some will try to 
judge by their standard of right and 
wrong the characters which have been 
the solace of life to many devotees. 
Rama, Krishna, Buddha or Jesus may 
not be proved to have existed by 
historians, they may even be found 
wanting, according to the moral code of 
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some critics, but what does that matter 
to a devotee who has found peace by 
contemplating on them? There is no- 
thing more authentic than direct ex- 
perience. A devotee might be looked 
upon with pity by an ultra-modernist, 
but his experience is more valuable to 
him than any theory however seemingly 
sound. How will a man with limited 
intellect judge and evaluate Incarna- 
tions? The only criterion of whether 
they are Incarnations is, whether by 
worshipping and meditating on them, 
one develops spirituality. There is no 
difference between God and those by 
whose grace the knowledge of the 
Atman is attained and a sinner becomes 
a saint in a minute. And it is not given 
to all to recognize the Persons Who 
come to the earth as Incarnations. Sri 
Krishna says in the Gita : “Veiled by 
the illusion born of the congress of the 
Gunas, I am not manifest to all. This 
deluded world knows Me not, the Un- 
born, the Immutable.” 

The devotee in Mahatma Gandhi 
came out when, some time back, he re- 
plied to a critic who asked, “The 
person, whose image a Hindu adores 
might have committed some wrongs in 
his lifetime. Will not the adorer be 
harmed by copying those ’wrongs which 
he is likely to copy if he worships his 
image?” Mahatma said “that the 
correspondent has not taken the 
trouble of understanding the Hindu 
theory of Incarnation. For the faith- 
ful Hindu, his Incarnation is without 
blemish. ‘Krishna’ of the Hindu de- 
votee is a perfect being. He is uncon- 
cerned with the harsh judgment of the 
critics. Millions of devotees of 
‘Krishna’ and ‘Ram’ have had their 
lives transformed through their con- 
templation of God by these names. 
How this phenomenon happens I do 
not know. It is a mystery. I have 
not attempted to prove it. . . . I re- 


cognize Truth by the name of ‘Ram.’ 
In the darkest hour of my trial, that 
one name has saved me and is still 
saving me. It may be the association 
of childhood, it may be the fascination 
that ‘Tulsidas’ has wrought on me. 
But the potent fact is there, and as I 
write these lines, my memory revives 
the scenes of my childhood when I used 
daily to visit the ‘Ramji Mandir’ 
adjacent to my ancestral home. My 
‘llam* then resided there. He saved 
me from many fears and sins. It was 
no superstition for me. The custodian 
of the idol may have been a bad man. 

I know nothing against him. Misdeeds 
might have gone on in the temple. 
Again I know nothing of them. There- 
fore, they would not affect me. What 
was and is true of me is true of millions 
of Hindus.” 

Indeed, there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in philosophy. 

ANTI-INDIAN PROPAGANDA 

From time to time we have noticed 
how mischievous propaganda is being 
made against India in the West. Last 
December we commented upon an 
article published in the Nineteenth 
Century and After vilifying Indian 
religion. Strangely enough, that article 
was quoted in full in an American 
Magazine. Some time back we got in- 
formation about a book published 
in German and translated into English 
containing libellous remarks against 
Swami Vivekananda. It seems that 
there has been going on a regular pro- 
paganda to discredit India before the 
eyes of the world. 

Referring to the anti-Indian pro- 
paganda in the West, Dr. Rabindra 
Nath Tagore says, in a statement to the 
“Association Press,” “we do not know 
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the forces that are at the back of the 
propaganda against India, but that it 
is efficient, and has a sound financial 
power to support it, is evident.” 

The poet cites how he himself has 
on many occasions, fallen a victim to 
such propaganda against him. “During 
my visit in South America,” says Dr. 
Tagore, “I was surprised to find twice 
within a few weeks information startl- 
ingly calumnious exploiting the ignor- 
ance of the readers in a well-known 
Argentinian paper. 

“The ‘authentic fact* was given with 
circumstantial details about a slave 
market in Calcutta, where Bengali girls 
are bought and sold. 

“A few days later a photograph of 
a Parsec Tower of Silence was printed 
with a note below explaining that in 
these towers living bodies of heretics are 
offered by Hindus to kites and vultures, 
and that the British Government is 
trying to suppress this practice. 

“These news significantly coincided 
with my visit to that country, where 
I was welcomed as representing India.” 

There should be a regular effort made 
by India to fight the anti-Indian move- 
ment; for nowadays the opinion and 
moral support of the world count not 
a little to determine the destiny of a 
country. In this respect, a great res- 
ponsibility rests on those Indians who 
live abroad. Through lectures, talks 
and writings they may try to meet the 
influence of propaganda against India. 
And above all, it is the life that counts. 
If every Indian thinks that the foreign 
people will judge India through his 
individual character, and if he conducts 
himself accordingly, a permanent im- 
pression will be left upon a section of 
people which will not be lost by any 
amount of mischievous propaganda. 

According to the Poet, “For fighting 
such a grave menace some mere spora- 
dic oratorio! displays or casual visits in 


foreign lands by gifted individuals can 
never have any lasting effect. What is 
needed is to establish fully equipped In- 
formation Centres in the West, from 
where the organized voice of India may 
have the opportunity to send abroad 
her judgment and her appeal.” 

INDIAN IDEAL OF EDUCATION 

The address delivered by Prof. 
Mahendra Nath Sircar at the last Con- 
vocation of Gurukul Kangri, Hardwar, 
deserves more than passing notice. In 
it the learned professor clearly brought 
out the Indian ideal of education and 
its relation to the modern life of the 
country. 

“Education,” according to Prof.* 
Sircar, “is more the enkindling of the 
spirit rather than the acquiring of in- 
formation. When life is touched, in- 
terest is created in education, and all 
secondary helps — information, observa- 
tion, thinking — follow spontaneously.” 
But life only can enkindle life. It was 
for this reason that in ancient India 
students lived with the teacher in forest 
retreats. For, thereby the students 
would find better opportunities to^ 
derive inspiration from the life of thei J 
teacher. This is not possible in our 
modern universities situated as they are 
in cities, where the demands of life arc 
too many. Prof. Sircar rightly ob- 
serves, “The voice of the soul, the free 
flow of ideas and the stirring of the 
creative instinct can be better heard, 
understood and felt in an atmosphere 
of silence and peace ; and it is for this 
reason that in ancient India the call of 
inspiration and the fountain of wisdoi^ 
reached us from the hermitage in the 
forest.” 

But the ideal of education depends 
on the spirit of the time. Modern out- 
look on life is quite different from what 
it was in ancient days. As such, pcop,* 
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do not care so much for the ancient 
ideal of education. But is this ten- 
dency for better or for worse? The 
learned speaker sounds a note of warn- 
ing. “To-day the complexity of life,” 
he says, “ is mistaken for its richness, 
erudition for culture, information for 
insight. The positive side of our nature 
to-day has been so very dominant and 
its demand so very imperious that life 
exhibits conflicts, discords and clashing 
of interests which are welcome in the 
name of civilization. The watchword 
of modern civilization is life, but it does 
not exhibit the finer and deeper appre- 
ciation of it which can reveal the serene 
delight and the tranquil joy associated 
with the currents of life. The time is 
ripe when civilization should get its 
inspiration from the quiet chapter of 
life that lies deep down the bustee and 
and noise raised by it. It should rise 
above the life of clamorous desires and 
find the music of life in nature and 
the soul.” 

The greatest bane of the modern edu- 
cation in India is, that it is out of 
touch with the pulse of the nation. A 
young man, after passing even a few 
years in the existing schools and 
colleges, more often than not, becomes 
a misfit to the ideals of his family, 
country and nation. By the time he 
finishes his education, he becomes a 
bundle of negatives. He is apt to find 
fault with everything indigenous. 
Dr. Sircar, it seems, is quite alive to 
this tragic situation. So he says : 
“Life cannot develop with the adminis- 
tration of ideas quite foreign to the 
soul. . , . 

“The history of India is really made 
up of seers and saints, Yajnavalkya 
and Janaka, Krishna and Rama, 
Buddha and Sankara, Ramanuja and 
Chaitanya, Dayananda and Rama- 
krishna — sages who have felt the touch 
_of giinrA^n aepfai m e a n( j truth, and 


from time to time directed the atten- 
tion of the race to them and filled it 
with the inspiration which they have 
drawn from such exalted heights. 

“The Rishis of India have left us 
a heritage. Is it too much to ask to 
make it again living in our life and 
mould it in a way which will make it 
effective, powerful, sweet and digni- 
fied?” 

After all, the ideal of life determines 
the ideal of education. Nowadays the 
modern ideal of life hardly recognizes 
anything beyond the earthly existence. 
As such, all higher virtues receive but a 
secondary importance, and great chaos, 
conflicts and confusion are the result. 
According to the speaker, “Life must 
attend to all immediate needs and 
formations, but unless we can see the 
face of truth in moments of exaltation, 
life has not its full blossoms and 
fruition. Life is a plant with its root 
in heaven and foliage on earth, and our 
earthly preoccupations should not blunt 
the soul to its divine birthright of Peace, 
Dignity, Beauty and Truth.” 

Dr. Sircar is intimately connected 
with the modern system of education. 
It would have been interesting to know 
his practical suggestions as to how to 
create an Indian atmosphere in modern 
institutions. Perhaps that was not the 
time and occasion for him to enter into 
such details. 

RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY VERSUS 
HUMAN REASON 

Dr. Barnes, the ‘scientist* Bishop of 
Birmingham, some time back addressed 
the Modern Churchmen’s Conference at 
Bristol in which he vehemently con- 
demned the irrational beliefs of religion. 
“The man of science,” said he, “rejects 
all authority save that of human reason. 
As I survey, on the one hand, the 
present state of the Churches, and on 
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the other hand the postulates which 
underlie the scientific movement of to- 
day, I see no reason to expect a re- 
union in which Catholics and Reformed 
Communions will be joined. Nor do I 
see any prospectus that Catholicism and 
Modern Science will come to terms.” 

He referred to magic, paganism and 
superstitions in religion. He did not 
believe that by the blessing of a priest, 
oil receives holy properties, or that 
through baptism an infant mechanical- 
ly escapes God’s condemnation, or that 
the bones of the saints have spiritual 
value or that disease is healed by visits 
to sacred shrines. These beliefs and 
dogmas were, according to him, com- 
pletely against the principles of reason 
to which science is pledged. The 
Bishop raised a huge protest against 
these morbid growths of religion and 
observed, “I feel forced to agree that 
against religion so corrupted, science 
must for its own well-being wage war.” 

The postulates of faith can hardly be 


reconciled with reasonings of science. 
It is true that science has not yet been 
able to enter into the realm of the spirit. 
When a pious man strongly believes in 
the efficacy of prayer and faith in 
baptism or in the saving grace of God 
and saints, he enjoys the fruits thereof 
which science cannot demonstrate in its 
laboratory. At the same time it must 
be said that false dogmas and supersti- 
tions which are utilized by the Church to 
exact undue privilege from people are 
always dangerous to religion. In many 
cases, they are created by Churchmen 
out of sinister motives. Religion, when 
based upon falsehood and deceit, can 
never be sanctioned by faith or reason. 
Apart from these, if religion bases its 
faith in supernatural phenomena which 
science fails to explain, the former can- 
not be rightly condemned. It is pre- 
posterous to say that because science 
cannot explain a thing, it must be 
irrational. Science is not all-knowing 
and human reason too is not almighty. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


TIIE BUDDHA AND THE CHRIST. By 
Canon B. H. Streeter. Macmillan # Co., 
Ltd., London . 365 pp . Price 7s. 6d. 

This is a collection of Bampton Lectures 
for 1932 delivered by the author before the 
Oxford University. Canon Streeter is a 
professor in the University of Oxford and 
has written several books on Anglican Theo- 
logy. He is to be thanked for his scholarly 
interest in and sympathetic view of Indian 
religion. The author points out in his book 
what a deplorable state has come over the 
modern intelligentsia owing to the materia- 
listic outlook of science, and as the only 
remedy he suggests the comparative study 
of the great religions of the world, which, 
in his opinion, are the most significant 
objectifications of race-experience. 


While embarking on the difficult task of 
considering the Enlightened and the An- 
notated, the author does not depend only on 
book knowledge, but also on the experience 
of his stay in India, Ceylon, China and 
Japan. In this book he compares critically 
the Mahayana or Japanese Buddhism with 
Anglican Christianity in many important de- 
tails. He shows remarkable resemblance 
behind the contrast between the two 
great personalities— Buddha and Christ. 
“Buddha,” he says, “resembles Christ in 
his moral teachings but differs from the 
latter by the doctrine of Karma and Maya.” 

Canon Streeter, however, betrays a bias 
for his own creed and a prejudice against 
Eastern view-points in many places. It is 
a pity that a learned Divine like him fails 
to understand the Indian standpoints. He 
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shows the superficiality of his knowledge of 
Indian religion when he remarks that the 
theory of Maya does not accept the reality 
of the phenomenal world and life, and, 
therefore, of sin. The fact is otherwise. 
According to the Indian doctrine the world 
has got a relative, though not absolute, 
existence. And as such there is need for the 
cultivation of ethical virtues. 

However, the book is thought-provoking, 
and written in an elegant style. We recom- 
mend the book specially to orthodox 
Christians, for it will help to widen their 
outlook of life and religion. In the days 
when there is much talk of the Indianiza- 
tion or rather Hinduization of Christianity, 
there is a great need for the comparative 
study of Indian religions. The more 
Christianity absorbs Indian elements and 
becomes liberal, the better for it. For it 
will remain “foreign” to the soul of India 
unless and until it becomes a part and 
parcel of Indian culture. 

S. J. 

THE ESSENTIAL UNITY OF ALL RELI- 
GIONS. By Bhagavan Das, Published by 
the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyur , 
Madras , 1932. xxi+279 pp. Price Bds. 

11s. 3 ; Superior Edn. Rs. If. 

The book under review was originally a 
paper read by the learned author at the 
A II- Asia Education Conference held at 
Benares in December, 1930. The book, as 
the title indicates, is a laud .ole attempt on 
the part of the author at bringing out and 
establishing the essential unity that under- 
lies the principal forms of religion in the 
world. It also tackles, as an offshoot of the 
main thesis, that vexed question of the 
modern age, “Is science contradictory to 
religion?” and tries to prove that ultimate- 
ly “Science will shake hands with religion.” 
Religion is the strongest cohesive force that 
cements human society and as all religions 
are one in essence and spirit, so also is 
humanity one at bottom. If this naked 
truth can, by any means, be brought home 
to the warring groups of human beings, 
torn asunder by sharp religious differences 
and conflicts, all the clashes of ideals, all 
hatred and disunion will vanish. It is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished for, 
and every effort, however humble, to further 
this ideal is worthy of being emulated. 
The author has done a great service indeed 
in pushing up this ideal. 


Diversity is the law of the universe. So 
rightly there may be diverse modes of wor- 
shipping and realizing God, suitable to 
different types of mind. But due to 
arrogance and ignorance men are apt to 
overlook this undeniable fact and claim God 
as the patented property of a particular 
group or sect. Thus arise all sorts of sec- 
tarian quarrels and religious conflicts. The 
author, by copiously quoting parallel pass- 
ages from the sacred books of all the great 
religions, has exposed the hollowness of 
such a claim and has spared no pains to 
establish once again the sublime Vedic 
truth that “Truth is one, but men call It 
by various names.” Brushing aside all con- 
troversial dogmas, he has culled numerous 
beautiful verses replete with the highest 
wisdom from all the sacred books such as 
the Quoran, the Hadis, the Bible, the Gita, 
the Upanishads, etc., to prove that in 
respect of real substance, they have got a 
substantial measure of agreement, the 
difference being only more apparent than 
real. Belligerent people scramble for the 
husk only, whereas the kernel lies hidden 
under it. In fine, followers of different 
faiths can easily form a universal brother- 
hood in the spiritual plane if only they 
choose to change their narrow angle of 
vision. 

The author admits that his is not the last 
word on the subject. He has only done the 
spade-work and he invites other competent 
hands to work it out to the finish. He has, 
however, offered one very nice practical 
suggestion. He suggests that the teaching 
of the universality of all religions should 
form a part of the curricula of the Univer- 
sities. So he has appealed to the Univer- 
sities and various seats of learning all over 
the world to form under their auspices 
learned active committees whose duty it 
will be to prepare and publish graded text- 
books on Universal religion in similar lines. 
We would rather go further and appeal to 
the League of Nations at Geneva to direct 
its attention in this direction with a view 
to “achieve international peace and secu- 
rity” (in the words of the Preamble to the 
Covenant of the League). 

If the considered opinions of such stal- 
warts in the field of science as Lodge, Jeans, 
Eddington count for anything, it has to be 
admitted that science no longer maintains 
an attitude of scepticism and disbelief to- 
wards religion. This is therefore a quite 
opportune moment for propounding a 
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synthetic and at the same time scientific 
religion, and we have no hesitation to say 
that Mr. Bhagavan Das’s work will be hail- 
ed by the public as a very welcome publica- 
tion of the hour. On one point, however, 
we respectfully differ with the author. 
Like many other over-zealous ultra-modern 
well-wishers of India, he twits and belittles 
the tendency of the Indians to excessive 
“other- worldliness,” which “has been pro- 
minent, M according to him (p. 8), “only 
during periods of political and economic 
depression.” But this is far from the 
truth. Perhaps the author here confuses 
the stupefying inactivity born of Tamas 
with the true “inwardness’ generated by a 
preponderance of Satwa-guna. Anyone who 
has read Indian history between the lines 
and who understands the nature and spirit 
of Indian nationalism must corroborate the 
fact that whenever India rose, it was due to 
her true inwardness and spirituality. We 
only refer to the glorious period of India 
under Asoka, the great Rajarshi. We hold 
that India will again reach the summit of 
her glory as soon as she accepts “renuncia- 
tion and service” as her guiding principle. 

The English rendering of the quotations 
is simply charming. The author confesses 
in the Foreword that he had to do the work 
“in the time left by many other distract- 
ing demands,” and there are naturally a 
few faults of hasty execution. The method 
of transliteration employed should have been 
more simple. Moreover, the value of the 
work would have been enhanced if at least 
the most important original ttxLs had been 
quoted alongside the translations. Then 
again, the author might have profitably 
cited, in illustration of the burden of his 
theme, the luminous example of Sri Ram- 
krishna Dev — “The Man-Gods,” whose life 
is the only practical demonstration of the 
universality of religion in the modern age. 
This omission seems to be very glaring. We 
hope the author will try to remove these 
minor defects in the next edition. 

The printing as well as the get-up of the 
book leave nothing to be desired. 

Bidiiuranjan Das 

LIFE OF SKIS CHANDRA BASU. By 
Piianindra Natji Bose, M.A., Ph.D. 
Publishpd by Praha si Press, 120-2 , Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta . 272 pp. Price 

Rs. 2-8 . 


Sris Chandra Basu was a great Sanskrit 
scholar, a writer, an educationist, a patriot 
and a social reformer. Many people know 
him to be a man of letters only from the 
various works edited and written by him. 
His private life and public activities are 
no less noteworthy. His manifold services 
for the cause of our country will ever be 
remembered by posterity. The present 
author has removed a long-felt want by 
publishing this valuable book. He has 
spared no pains to gather the minute details 
of such a glorious life. The treatment of 
the facts and incidents have been done in a 
masterly manner. The narrative is written 
in a simple and inimitable style. Wc con- 
gratulate the author on his notable success. 


Bengali 

NAYA BANGLAR CODA PATTAN, 
PART II. By Bcnoy Kumar Sarkar. 
Chuckcrvcrlly , Chultcrjcc Co., Lid,, 
15, Colle£c Square, Calcutta. m pp. 
Price Rs. 2. 

The present book is complementary to the 
volume which was reviewed last August in 
this journal. It is a collection of lectures 
and essays, discourses and interviews pub- 
lished in various journals. The book 
reveals how greatly eager is Prof. Sarkar 
to see his motherland march in equal speed 
with the other countries of the world. The 
author knows that our country lags much 
behind the European nations in many fields 
of activity, but he is not blind lo the poten- 
tiality it has — nay, he has his eyes always 
fixed on the future when it will have an 
honoured place amongst the nations of the 
world. So he judges everything in our 
country in terms of world movements. Ami 
surely that is the one way to keep our 
aspirations high. But Prof. Sarkar is not 
simply a dreamer, though he is full of 
magnificent dreams. An economist as he is, 
he always looks at his dreams from the 
standpoint of the hard facts of life. As 
such, the book has many practical sugges- 
tions. The motive behind the publication of 
this volume, it seems, is not that Prof. 
Sarkar wants to be known as an author— 
for he has already established a name as a 
writer in several languages — but that he 
wants to place some observations before the 
public for the guidance of the nation. 

There may not be a unanimity of opinions 
as to every statement Prof. Sarkar has 
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made, but no one will read this book, we 
believe, without much profit and pleasure. 

SHRUTI-SAMGRAHA. By Swami Kama- 
leshwarananda. 86A, Harish Chatterjee 
Street , Calcutta. 96 pp. Price 6 As. 

Swami Kamaleshwarananda has been try- 
ing much to popularize the study of the 
Vedas in Bengal. He has organized a Veda 
Vidyalaya in Calcutta. Now he has 
brought out a book with selections from the 
Vedas for the benefit of those Bengali 
readers who are not very proficient in 
Sanskrit. It contains Svadhyaya-Prasham- 
sa, Nasadiya Stjkta, Hiranyacarbiia Sukta 
and Purtjsiia Sukta — the first one deals 
with the utiliLy of the study of the Vedas, 


and the remaining three give the Vedic theory 
of creation. The compiler has given a run- 
ning as well as a word-for-word translation 
of the original. He has inserted also 
Sayana’s commentary in Sanskrit with its 
translation in Bengali. The book contains 
a valuable introduction. We hope it will 
be warmly received by the reading public. 

MAYAVADA. By Sadhu Shantinath. 
Mangal Bhavan, Panchavali, Nasik. pp. 
Free of price and postage. 

As the title indicates, the doctrine of 
Maya is the subject of discussion in the 
book. The arguments set forth have indi- 
cated much original thought, though differ- 
ing from orthodox views. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


THE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 

We deeply mourn the loss of Rev. Anaga- 
rika Dharmapala who left his mortal coil 
on the 29th of April last at the famous 
shrine of Sarnath. Ceylon is deprived of 
one of its greatest souls and Buddhism 
suffers an irreparable gap in the galaxy of 
its best exponents. We hardly come across 
a second personality in modern India who 
can stand equal to him in his manifold 
efforts for the cause of Buddhism. 

lie was born of wealthy parents in 
Colombo in the year 1805. He received his 
early education in Christian schools. lie 
was the best scholar in the Bible in his 
school career. He finished his studies and 
entered Government service. The philo- 
sophical bent of his mind and a profound 
religious urge compelled him to give up the 
service and take to the life of a Buddhist 
monk. First, he tried to revive Buddhism 
in Ceylan with untiring zeal. In 1890, he 
visited Buddha Gaya and felt an irresistible 
impulse to restore the sacred spot to the 
Buddhists. Although he failed in the 
attempt, he could found a Buddhist Dharma- 
sala and rest house there. In 1891, he 
founded the Maha Bodhi Society* He 
organized the International Buddhist Con- 
ference at Buddha Gaya in 1892. He was 
invited to the World's Parliament of 


Religions in 1893. There he represented 
Buddhism, and along with his illustrious 
friend, the Great Swami Vivekananda he 
preached the religious ideals of the Fjast. 
After this, he made a lecture tour in Hono- 
lulu, Japan and China. In Honolulu, he 
met Mrs. Mary Foster who alterwards be- 
came his staunch admirer. Her munificent 
gifts enabled him to erect the Sri Dliarma- 
rajika Vihara in Calcutta, the Mulagandha- 
kuti Vihara at Sarnath and the Foster- 
Robinson schools in Ceylon. In 1912, he 
visited the Mahayana strongholds of China 
and Japan. In the closing years of his 
life, he spent all his efforts in the propaga- 
tion of Buddhism among the Hindus. 

In fact, he lived and died for Buddhism. 
His last words, “I would like to be born 
again twenty-five times to spread the 
religion of Buddha” are sufficient to show 
how the cause for which he laid down his 
life had penetrated into the depth of his 
soul. May he rest in peace and his spirit 
work for establishing love and fellow-feeling 
among mankind l 

FURTHER ACTIVITIES OF SWAMI 
M AITHILY AN AND A 

A report of the preaching activities of 
Swami Maithilyananda was published in our 
March issue. After that he toured through 
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some other districts of U. P. Wherever he 
went, he created a great enthusiasm and 
interest in the activities of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission and the ideals of Sanatan 
Dharma. He was much in demand for 
giving lectures and discourses. At Lakhim- 
pur-Kheri he delivered two lectures — one on 
“The key-note of Religion’ * and the other 
on “The Religion of Love.” lie gave some 
talks also at this place. At Sajahanpur he 
gave a series of seven discourses in the pre- 
sence of the elite of the town. Conver- 
saziones were held also at the house of 
Mr. A. N. Sapru, I.C.S., District Magistrate 
of Sajahanpur. The Swami had to address 
also a public meeting, organized by the 
gentry of the locality and presided over by 
Mr. Sapru. The subject of the lecture was 
“Religion in Life.” The meeting was at- 
tended by almost all the cultured people of 
the town, including some high Government 
officials. 

At Moradabad he had an eager audience 
with whom the Swami discussed various 
problems of Religion and Religious life. He 
always talked from non-sectarian stand- 
points and laid emphasis on the universal 
principles of religion. We hope that the 
impetus to religious life which the Swami 
has given at different places will work even 
during his absence. The tour was completed 
by the end of April last. 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SBVASHRAMA, 
BRINDABAN 

The above institution completed the 
twenty-sixth year of its existence in 1932. 
It gives mainly medical help to the poor 
and the needy. It has both Indoor and 
Outdoor Hospitals. 

The total number of in-patients admitted 
during the year 1932 was 847, as against 
331 of the previous year. 310 were cured, 
18 died, 16 were otherwise discharged, and 
3 continued treatment at the end of the 
year. 


Altogether 34,074 cases were treated at 
the out-patients’ department of the Seva- 
shrama during this year, as against 87,917 
of the year before. 14,953 were new patients 
and the rest repeated cases. 

After the second Bana-Parikrama, Cholera 
broke out in an epidemic form at Brinda- 
ban. The Sevashrama had to cope with the 
disease with its full strength. More than 
24 cases were treated in the Cholera ward, 
taxing its utmost capacity. Pecuniary help 
in the shape of monthly doles was also 
rendered in a few extreme cases of privation. 

The finance of the Sevashrama has never 
been satisfactory, since it has so far had 
almost wholly to depend on precarious 
sources of income, viz., subscriptions and 
donations only. The Permanent Fund which 
has been created by some kind endowments 
yields too little an income. 

The total income from these sources 
during the year was Rs. 14,071-15-6, and the 
total expenditure under different heads came 
up to Rs. 12,981-12-9, leaving a balance of 
Rs. 1,140-2-9 only. 

The Sevashrama is a growing institution, 
and as such it has a multiplicity of wants, 
which await removal. The following are a 
few of the more pressing needs : 

(1) A Surgical Ward 

(2) An Outdoor Dispensary Building 

(3) A Guest House 

(4) An Embankment on the Jumna to 
protect the Sevashrama against the inroads 
of the river during floods. 

(5) A Permanent Fund to ensure the 
stability of the work. 

Intending donors desirous of perpetuating 
the memory of their departed friends and 
relations may do so by contributing towards 
the removal of any one of the above stated 
needs in whole or part, by building one or 
more rooms at a cost of Rs. 1,000/- each or 
by making endowments to the Permanent 
Fund. Contributions may be sent to the 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, Brindaban, 
Dt. Muttra. 
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"Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached/* 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON THE WOMEN OF INDIA 


Their Position in Hindu Religion 
and Society 

The Aryan and Semitic ideals of 
woman have always been diametrically 
opposed. Amongst the Semites the 
presence of woman is considered 
dangerous to devotion and she may not 
perform any religious fraction, even 
such as the killing of a bird for food : 
according to the Aryan, a man cannot 
perform a religious action without a 
wife. 

Modern Hinduism is largely Paura- 
nika, that is post-Buddhistic in origin. 
Dayananda Saraswati pointed out that 
though a wife is absolutely necessary in 
the sacrifice of domestic fire, which is 
a Vedic rite, she may not touch the 
Shalagrama Shilfi or the household- 
idol, because that dates from the later 
period of the Puranas. 

(To the question, So you consider the 
inequality of woman amongst us as 
entirely due to the influence of Bud- 
dhism?) Where it exists certainly, but 
We should not allow the sudden flux of 


European criticism, and our consequent 
sense of contrast, to make us acquiesce 
too readily in this notion of the inequal- 
ity of our women. Circumstances have 
forced upon us, for many centuries, the 
woman’s need of protection. This, and 
not her inferiority, is the true reading 
of our customs. 

Wife — the co-religionist. Hundreds 
of ceremonies the Hindu has to per- 
form, and not one can be performed if 
he has not a wife. You see the priests 
tie them up together and they go round 
temples and make very great pilgrimage 
together. 

In Malabar, ... the women lead in 
everything. Exceptional cleanliness is 
apparent everywhere and there is the 
greatest impetus to learning. When I 
myself was in that country, I met many 
women who spoke good Sanskrit, while 
in the rest of India not one woman in 
a million can speak it. Mastery elevates 
and servitude debases. Malabar has 
never been conquered either by the 
Portuguese, or by the Musalmans. 
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The Dravidians were a non-Aryan 
race of Central Asia, who preceded the 
Aryans, and those of Southern India 
were the most civilized. Women with 
them stood higher than men. 

TnEiR Ideal is Sita 

You may exhaust the literature of 
the world that is past, and I may assure 
you, that you will have to exhaust the 
literature of the future, before finding 
another Sita. Sita is unique ; that 
character was depicted once for all. 
There may have been several Ramas, 
perhaps, but never more than one Sita ! 
She is the very type of the true Indian 
woman, for, all the ideals of a perfected 
woman have grown out of that one life 
of Sita ; and here she stands these 
thousands of years, commanding the 
worship of every man, woman and 
child, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land of Aryavarta. 
There she will always be, this glorious 
Sita, purer than purity itself, all 
patience, and all suffering. She who 
suffered that life of suffering without a 
murmur, she is the ever-chaste and 
ever-purc wife, she the ideal of the 
people, the ideal of the gods, the great 
Sita, our national God she must always 
remain. And every one of us knows 
her too well to require much delinea- 
tion. All our mythology may vanish, 
even our Vedas may depart, and our 
Sanskrit language may vanish for ever, 
but so long as there will be five Hindus 
living here, even if only speaking the 
most vulgar patois , there will be the 
story of Sita, mark my words. Sita has 
gone into the very vitals of our race. 
She is there in the blood of every 
Hindu man and woman; we are all 
children of Sita. Any attempt to 
modernize our women, if it tries to 
take our women from that ideal of Sita, 
is immediately a failure, as we see every 


day. The women of India must grow 
and develop in the foot-prints of Sita, 
and that is the only way. 

Rama and Sita are the ideals of the 
Indian nation. All children, especially 
girls, worship Sita. The height of a 
woman’s ambition is to be like Sita, the 
pure, the devoted, the all-suffering ! 
When you study these characters, you 
can at once find out how different is the 
ideal in India from that of the West. 
The West says, “Do. Show you power 
by doing.” India says, “Show your 
power by suffering.” The West has 
solved the problem of how much a man 
can have. India has solved the 
problem of how little a man can have. 
The two extremes, you see. Sita is 
typical of India,— the idealized India. 
The question is not whether she ever 
lived, whether the story is history or 
not, wc know that the ideal is there. 
There is no other Pauranic story that 
has so permeated the whole nation, so 
entered into its very life, and has so 
tingled in every drop of blood of the 
race, as this ideal of Sita. Sita is the 
name in India for everything that is 
good, pure and holy; everything that 
in woman we call womanly. If a priest 
has to bless a woman, he says, “Be 
Sita !” If he blesses a child, he says, 
“Be Sita !” They are all children of 
Sita, and are struggling to be Sita, the 
patient, the all-suffering, the cvcr- 
faithful, the ever-pure wife. Through 
all the suffering she experiences, there 
is not one harsh word against Rama. 
She takes it as her own duty, and per- 
forms her own part in it. Think of the 
terrible injustice of her being exiled to 
the forest ! But Sita knows no bitter- 
ness. That is, again, the Indian ideal. 

. . . Sita was a true Indian by nature; 
she never returns injury. 

Sita was chastity itself, she would 
never touch the body of another man 
except that of her husband. 
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“Pure? She is chastity itself,” says 
Rama. 

Sita — the pure, the pure, the all- 
suffering ! 

Sita is the name in India for every- 
thing that is good, pure and holy; 
everything that in woman we call 
woman. 

Sita — the patient, all-suffering, ever- 
faithful, ever-pure wife ! Through all 
the sufferings she had there was not 
one harsh word against Rama. 

“Be Sita 1” 

Their Present Condition 

There are thousands of women here 
(in America), whose minds are as pure 
and white as the snow of this country. 
And look at our girls, becoming 
mothers below their teens ! ! Good 
Lord ! I now see it all. Brother, “The 
gods are pleased where the women are 
held in esteem,” — says the old Manu. 
We are horrible sinners, and our de- 
gradation is due to our calling women 
‘despicable worms,* ‘gateways to hell,’ 
and so forth. Goodness gracious ! 
There is all the difference between 
heaven and hell ! ! He rj judges gifts 
according to the merits of the case. Is 
the Lord to be hoodwinked by idle 
talk? The Lord has said, “Thou art 
the woman, Thou art man, Thou art 
the boy and the girl as well.” And 
we on our part are crying, “Be off, 
thou outcast !” “Who has made the 
bewitching woman ?” 

Amongst the educated classes in 
Bengal, the custom of marrying their 
hoys too early is dying out gradually. 
The girls are also given in marriage a 
year or two older than before, but that 
has been under compulsion, — from 
pecuniary want. Whatever might be 
the reason for it, the age of marrying 
girls should be raised still higher. But 
what will the poor father do? As soon 


as the girl grows up a little, every one 
of the female sex beginning from the 
mother down to the relatives and 
neighbours even, will begin to cry out 
that he must find a bridegroom for her, 
and will not leave him in peace until 
he does so ! And about our religious 
hypocrites, the less said the better. In 
these days no one hears them, but still 
they will take up the role of leaders 
themselves. The rulers passed the Age 
of Consent Bill prohibiting a man, 
under the threat of penalty, to live with 
a girl of twelve years, and at once all 
these so-called leaders of your religion 
raised a tremendous hue and cry 
against it, sounding the alarm, “Alas, 
our religion is lost !” As if religion 
consists in making a girl mother at the 
age of twelve or thirteen ! 

(The women of India are not much 
elevated) in a great degree owing to the 
barbarous invaders through different 
ages; it is partly due to the people of 
India themselves. 

It is very difficult to understand why 
in this country so much difference is 
made between men and women, where- 
as the Vedanta declares that one and 
the same conscious Self is present in all 
beings. You always criticise the women, 
but say, what have you done for their 
uplift? Writing down Smritis etc. and 
binding, them by hard rules, the men 
have turned the women into mere 
manufacturing machines 1 If you do not 
raise the women who are the living em- 
bodiment of the Divine Mother, don’t 
think that you have any other way to 
rise. 

In what scriptures do you find state- 
ments that women are not competent 
for knowledge and devotion ? In the 
period of degradation, when the priests 
made the other castes incompetent to 
the study of the Vedas, they deprived 
the women also of all their rights. 
Otherwise you will find that in the 
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Vedic or Upanishadic age Maitreyi, 
Gargi and other ladies of revered 
memory have taken the places of Rishis 
through their skill in discussing about 
Brahman. In an assembly of a 
thousand Brahmans who were all 
erudite in the Vedas, Gargi boldly chal- 
lenged Yajnavalkya in a discussion 
about Brahman. When such ideal 
women were entitled to spiritual knowl- 
edge, then why shall not the women 
have the same privilege now? What 
has happened once can certainly happen 
again. History repeats itself. All 
nations have attained greatness, by 
paying proper respect to the women. 
That country and that nation which do 
not respect the women have never be- 
come great, nor will ever be in future. 
The principal reason why your race has 
so much degenerated is that you had 
no respect for these living images of 
Sakti. Manu says, “Where women are 
respected there the gods delight; and 
where they are not, there all works and 
efforts come to naught.” There is no 
hope of rise for that family or country 
where there is no estimation of women, 
where they live in sadness. For this 
reason they have to be raised first. 

Contrasted with Western Women 

I should very much like our women 
to have your (American women’s) in- 
tellectuality, but not if it must be at 
the cost of purity. I admire you for 
all that you know, but I dislike the way 
that you cover what is bad with roses 
and call it good. Intellectuality is not 
the highest good. Morality and spiri- 
tuality are the things for which we 
strive. Our women are not so learned, 
but they are more pure. To all women 
every man save her husband should be 
as her son. 

To all men every woman save his 
own wife should be as his mother. 


When I look about me and see what 
you call gallantry, my soul is filled with 
disgust. Not until you learn to ignore 
the question of sex and to meet on a 
ground of common humanity will your 
women really develop. Until then they 
are playthings, nothing more. All this 
is the cause of divorce. Your men bow 
low and offer a chair, but in another 
breath they offer compliments. They 
say, ‘Oh, Madam, how beautiful are 
your eyes !* What right have they to 
do this? How dare a man venture so 
far, and how can you women permit 
it? Such things develop the less noble 
side of humanity. They do not tend to 
noble ideals. 

We should not think that we are 
men and women, but only that we are 
human beings, born to cherish and help 
one another. No sooner are a young 
man and a young woman left alone than 
he pays compliments to her, and per- 
haps before he takes a wife he has 
courted 200 women. Bah ! If I be- 
longed to the marrying set I could find 
a woman to love without all that ! 

When I was in India and saw these 
things from the outside I was told it 
is all right, it is mere pleasantry, and 
I believed it. But I have travelled 
since then, and I know it is not right. 
It is wrong, only you of the West shut 
your eyes and call it good. The 
trouble with the nations of the West is 
that they are young, foolish, fickle and 
wealthy. What mischief can come of one 
of these qualities, but when all three, 
all four, are combined, beware ! 

Still on this sacred soil of India, this 
land of Sita and Savitri, among women 
may be found such character, such spirit 
of service, such affection, compassion, 
contentment and reverence, a I could 
not find anywhere else in this world ! 
In the West, the women did not very 
often seem to me to be women at all, 
they appeared to be quite the replicas 
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of men ! Driving vehicles, drudging in 
offices, attending schools, doing pro- 
fessional duties ! In India alone the 
sight of feminine modesty and reserve 
soothe the eye I With such materials 
of great promise, you could not, alas, 
work out their upliftment ! You did 
not try to infuse the light of knowledge 
into them ! For if they get the right 
sort of education, they may well turn 
out to be the ideal women in the world. 

They need only Education to solve 
their Problems 

And what are we doing? We are 
very regular in marrying our girls at 
eleven years of age lest they should 
become corrupt and immoral. What 
does Manu enjoin? “Daughters should 
be supported and educated with as 
much care and attention as the sons.” 
As sons should be married after observ- 
ing Brahmacharya up to the thirtieth 
year, so daughters also must observe 
Brahmacharya and be educated by their 
parents. But what are we actually 
doing? Can you better the condition 
of your women? Then there will be 
hope for your well-bcip„. Otherwise 
you will remain as backward as you are 
now. 

By no means (I am satisfied with the 
position of women amongst us), but our 
right of interference is limited entirely 
to giving education. Women must be 
put in a position to solve their own 
problems in their own way. No one 
can or ought to do this for them. And 
our Indian women are as capable of 
doing it as any in the world. 

Of course it (Sannyasa) is (recog- 
nized in the Vedas), but without mak- 
ing any distinction between men and 
women. Do you remember how Yajna- 
valkya was questioned at the court of 
SiMg Janaka? His principal examiner 
was Vachaknavi, the maiden orator — 
9 


Brahmavadini, as the word of the day 
was. “Like two shining arrows in the 
hand of the skilled archer,” she says, 
“are my questions.” Her sex is not 
even commented upon. Again, could 
anything be more complete than the 
equality of boys and girls in our forest 
universities ? Read our Sanskrit dramas 
— read the story of Shakuntala, and see 
if Tennyson’s ‘Princess’ has anything to 
teach us ! 

I know that the race that produced 
Sita — even if it only dreamt of her — 
has a reverence for woman that is un- 
matched on the earth. There is many 
a burden bound with legal tightness on 
the shoulders of Western women that 
is utterly unknown to ours. We have 
our wrongs and exceptions certainly. 
But so have they With re- 

gard to the domestic virtues I have no 
hesitation in saying that our Indian 
methods have in many ways the ad- 
vantage over all others. 

Of course, they (Indian women) have 
many and grave problems, but none 
that are not to be solved by that magic 
word “Education.” The true educa- 
tion, however is not yet conceived of 
amongst us. 

I never define anything, still it may 
be described as a development of 
faculty, not an accumulation of words, 
or, as a training of individuals to will 
rightly and efficiently. So shall we 
bring to the need of India great fearless 
women — women worthy to continue the 
traditions of Sanghamitta, Lila, Ahalya 
Bai, and Mira Bai, — women fit to be 
mothers of heroes, because they are pure 
and selfless, strong with the strength 
that comes of touching the feet of God. 

I look upon Religion as the inner- 
most care of education. Mind, I do 
not mean my own, or any one else’s 
opinion about religion. I think the 
teacher should take the pupils’ starting- 
point in this, as in other respects, and 
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enable her to develop along her own 
line of least resistance. 

You should remember that if Reli- 
gion exalts Brahmacharya for woman, 
it does exactly the same for man. . . . 
Hinduism indicates one duty, only one, 
for the human soul. It is to seek to 
realize the permanent amid the evanes- 
cent. No one presumes to point out 
any one way in which this may be 
done. Marriage or non-marriage, good 
or evil, learning or ignorance, any of 
these is justified, if it leads to the 
Goal. 

Why, to the women of this country 
I would say exactly what I say to the 
men. Believe in India, and in our 
Indian faith. Be strong and hopeful 
and unashamed, and remember that 
with something to take, Hindus have 
immeasurably more to give than any 
other people in the world. 

Certainly (both men and women 
should be married at an advanced age). 
But education should be imparted 
along with it, otherwise, irregularity 
and corruption will ensue. By educa- 
tion I do not mean the present system, 
but something in the line of positive 
teaching. Mere book-learning won’t do. 
We want that education by which 
character is formed, strength of mind 
is increased, the intellect is expanded, 
and by which one can stand on his own 
feet. 

With such an education women will 
solve their own problems. They have 
all the time been trained in helpless- 
ness, servile dependence on others, and 
so they are good only to weep their 
eyes out at the slightest approach of a 
mishap or danger. Along with other 
things they should acquire the spirit 
of valour and heroism. In the present 
day it has become necessary for them 
also to learn self-defence. See how 
grand was the Queen of Jhansi ! 
Anyhow, we have to try our best. 


We have not only to teach them, but 
to teach ourselves also. Mere begetting 
children does not make a father, a great 
many responsibilities have to be taken 
upon his shoulders as well. To make a 
beginning in woman’s education : our 
Hindu women easily understand what 
chastity means, because it is their 
heritage. Now, first of all, intensify 
that ideal within them above every- 
thing else, so that they may develop 
a strong character by the force of which, 
in every stage of their lives, whether 
married or single, if they prefer to re- 
main so, they will not be in the least 
afraid even to give up their lives 
rather than flinch an inch from their 
chastity. Is it little heroism to be able 
to sacrifice one’s life for the sake of 
one’s ideal, whatever that ideal may 
be? Studying the present needs of the 
age, it seems imperative to train some 
of them up in the ideals of renunciation, 
so that they will take up the vow of 
lifelong virginity, fired with the strength 
of that virtue of chastity which is innate 
in their life-blood, from hoary anti- 
quity. Along with that they should be 
taught sciences and other things which 
would be of benefit, not only to them 
but to others as well, and knowing this 
they would easily learn these things and 
feel pleasure in doing so. Our mother- 
land requires for her well-being some of 
her children to become such pure- 
souled Brahmacharins and Brahma- 
charinis. 

By their example and through their 
endeavours to hold the national ideal 
before the eyes of the people, a revolu- 
tion in thought and aspirations will take 
place. How do matters stand now ? 
Somehow, the parents must dispose of a 
girl in marriage, if she be nine or ten 
years of age ! And what a rejoicing of 
the whole family if a child is born to 
her at the age of thirteen ! If the 
trend of such ideas is reversed, then 
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there is some hope for the ancient 
Shraddhd to return. And what to talk 
of those who will practise Brahma- 
charya as defined above — think how 
much Shraddhd and faith in them- 
selves will be theirs ! And what a 
power for good will they be ! 

Educate our women first and leave 
them to themselves ; then they will tell 
you what reforms are necessary for 
them. In matters concerning them, 
who are you? 

The Ideal of Female Education 

Religion, arts, science, housekeeping, 
cooking, sewing, hygiene— the simple 
essential points in these subjects ought 
to be taught to our women. It is not 
good to let them touch novels and 
fictions. The Mahakali Pathsala is to 
a great extent moving in the right 
direction. But only teaching rites of 
worship won ’t do \ their education must 
be an eye-opener in all matters. Ideal 
characters must always be presented 
before the view of the girls to imbue 
them with a devotion for lofty prin- 
ciples of selflessness. The noble ex- 
amples of Sita, Savitri, Damayanti, 
Lilavati, Khana, and Mira should be 
brought home to their minds and they 
should be inspired to mould their own 
lives in the light of these. 

When a new idea is preached in the 
country, some failing to grasp it pro- 
perly go wrong in that way. But 
what matters it to the well-being of 
society at large? Well, those who arc 
pioneers of the little bit of female edu- 
cation that now obtains in the country, 
were undoubtedly very great-hearted. 
But the truth is that some defect or 
other must creep into that learning or 
culture which is not founded on a 
religious basis. But now female edu- 
cation is to be spread with religion as 
its centre. All other training should be 
secondary to religion. Religious train- 


ing, the formation of character and 
observance of the vow of celibacy — 
these should be attended to. In the 
female education which has obtained Up 
till now in India, it is religion that has 
been a secondary concern, hence these 
defects you were speaking of have crept 
in. ' But no blame attaches therefore to 
the women. Reformers having proceed- 
ed to start female education without 
being Brahmacharins themselves have 
stumbled like that. Founders of all 
good undertakings, before they launch 
on their desired work, must attain to 
the knowledge of the Atman through 
rigorous self-discipline, otherwise defects 
are bound to occur in their work. 

Just as centres have to be started for 
men, so also centres have to be start- 
ed for teaching women. Brahmachari- 
nis of education and character should 
take up the task of teaching at these 
different centres. History and the 
Puranas, housekeeping and the arts, the 
duties of home-life and principles that 
make for the development of an ideal 
character, have to be taught with the 
help of modern science, and the female 
students must be trained up in ethical 
and spiritual life. We must see to their 
growing up as ideal matrons of home 
in time. * The children of such mothers 
will make further progress in the vir- 
tues that distinguish themselves. It is 
only in the homes of educated and pious 
mothers that great men are born. And 
you have reduced your women to some- 
thing like manufacturing machines ; 
alas, for heaven’s sake, is this the out- 
come of your education? The uplift- 
ment of the women, the awakening of 
the masses, must come first, and then 
only can real good come about for the 
country, for India. . 

Their Marriageable Age 

Such educated men are not yet born 
in this country, who can keep their 
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girls unmarried without fear of social 
punishment. Just see how before the 
girls exceed the age of twelve or 
thirteen, people hasten to give them 
away in marriage out of this fear of 
their social equals. Only the other- 
day, when the Age of Consent Bill was 
being passed the leaders of society 
massed together millions of men to send 
up the cry, “We don’t want the Bill;” 
— had this been in any other country, 
far from getting up meetings to send 
forth a cry like that, people would have 
hidden their heads under their roofs in 
shame, that such a calumny could yet 
stain their society. . . . 

In favour of the other side of the 
question, again, it may be argued 
that early marriage leads to premature 
child-bearing, which accounts for most 
of our women dying early ; their 
progeny also, being of low vitality, 
go to swell the ranks of our country’s 
beggars ! For if the physique of the 
parents be not strong and healthy, how 
can strong and healthy children be born 
at all? Married a little later and bred 
in culture, our mothers will give birth 
to children who would be able to 
achieve real good of the country. The 
reason why you have so many widows 
in every home lies here, in this custom 
of early marriage. If the number of 
early marriages declines, that of widows 
is bound to follow suit. 

In my opinion society in every 
country shapes itself out of its own 
initiative. So we need not trouble our 
heads prematurely about such reforms 
as the abolition of early marriage, the 
re-marriage of widows and so on. ' Our 
part of duty lies in imparting true edu- 
cation to all men and women in society. 
As an outcome of that education, they 
will of themselves be able to know what 
is good for them and what is bad, and 
will spontaneously eschew the latffet. “ 
It will not be therf necessary \o pull ? 
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down or set up any thing in society by 
coercion. 

Widow-marriage 

For example, take the prohibition of 
widow-marriage in our country. Don’t 
think that the Rishis or wicked men in- 
troduced the law pertaining to it. Not- 
withstanding the desire of men to keep 
women completely under their control, 
they never could succeed in introduc- 
ing these laws without betaking them- 
selves to the aid of a social necessity of 
the time. Of this custom two points 
should be specially observed : 

(a) Widow-marriage takes place 
among the lower classes. 

(b) Among the higher classes the 
number of women is greater than that 
of men. 

Now, if it be the rule to marry every 
girl, it is difficult enough to get one 
husband apiece; then how to get, by 
and by, two or three for each ? There- 
fore has society put one party under 
disadvantage, i.e., it does not let her 
have a second husband, who has had 
one ; if it did, one maid would have to 
go without a husband. On the other 
hand, widow-marriage obtains in com- 
munities having a greater number of 
men than women, as in their case the 
objection stated above does not exist. 
It is becoming more and more difficult 
in the West, too, for unmarried girls to 
get husbands. 

Their Patronymics 

Why have you signed yourself as . . . 
Dasi? The Vaisya and the Sudra should 
sign as Das and Dasi , but the Brahmana 
and Kshatriya should write Deva and 
Devi. Moreover, these distinctions of 
caste %nd the like JhaVe been the inven- 
tion of our modernsapient Brahmanas. 
Who is a servant, and to whom? Every- 
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one is a servant of the Lord Hari. 
Hence a woman should use her patro- 
nymic, that is, the surname of her 
husband. This is the ancient Vedic 
custom, as for example, such and such 
Mitra or the like. 

A Plan of Math for Them 

I never objected to the worship of 
women who are the living embodiment 
of Divine Mother, whose external mani- 
festations appealing to the senses have 
maddened men, but whose internal 
manifestations such as knowledge, devo 
tion, discrimination and dispassion make 
man omniscient, of unfailing purpose, 
and a knower of Brahman. “She when 
pleased becomes propitious and the 
cause of the freedom of man.” With- 
out propitiating the Mother by worship 
and obeisance not even Brahma and 
Vishnu have the power to elude Her 
grasp and attain to freedom. Therefore 
for the worship of these family god- 
desses, in order to manifest the 
Brahman within them, I shall establish 
the Women’s Math. 

There shall be a girls’ school attach- 
ed to this female Math, in which 
religious scriptures, literature, Sanskrit, 
grammar and even some amount of 
English should be taught. Other 
matters such as sewing, culinary art, 
rules of domestic work, and upbringing 
of children will also be taught. While 
Japa, worship and meditation, etc., 
shall form an indispensable part of 
the teaching. . . . These celibate nuns 
will in time be the teachers and preach- 
ers of tl^e Math. In villages and towns 
they wij| open centres and strive for the 
spread of female education. Through 
such devout preachers of character there 
will be the real spread of female edu- 
cation in the comftrj^ * 

Spirituality, sacrifice and self-coatrol 
will be the motto of the pupils of this 


Math, and service or Seva-Dharma the 
vow of their life. In view of such ideal 
lives, who will not respect and have 
faith in them ? If the life of the women 
of this country be moulded in such 
fashion, then only will there be reap* 
pearance of such ideal characters as 
Sita, Savitri and Gargi. To what straits 
the strictures of local usages have re- 
duced the women of this country, ren- 
dering them lifeless and inert, you 
could only understand if you visited the 
Western countries. You alone are res- 
ponsible for this miserable condition of 
the women, and it rests with you also 
to raise them. They must be given edu- 
cation and left to themselves. After 
that they will act as they think best. 
Even after marriage and entering the 
world, the girls educated as above will 
inspire their husbands with noble ideals 
and be the mothers of heroic sons. But 
there must be this rule that the guar- 
dians of the students in the female Math 
must not even think of marrying them, 
before they attain the age of fifteen. 

In the highest truth of Parabrahman, 
there is no distinction of sex. We only 
notice this in the relative plane. And, 
the more the mind becomes introspec-* 
tive, the more the idea of difference 
vanishes. Ultimately when the mind is 
wholly merged in the homogenous and 
undifferentiated Brahman, then such 
ideas as this is a man or that a woman 
do not remain at all. We have actually 
seen this in the life of Sri Ramakrishija. 

• Therefore do I say that though out- 
wardly there may be difference between 
men and women, in their real nature 
there is none. • Therefore if a man can 
be a knower of Brahman, why cannot a 
woman attain to the same knowledge? 
Therefore I was saying that if even one 
amongst the women became a knower 
of Brahman, then by the radiance of her 
personality thousands of women would 
*i>e inspired and awakened to truth, and 
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great well-being of the country and 
society would ensue. 

When you will realize that all-illu- 
minating truth of the Atman, then you 
will see that this idea of sex-distinction 
has vanished altogether, then only will 
you look upon all women as the veri- 
table manifestation of the Brahman. 
We have seen in Sri Ramakrishna how 
he had this idea of divine motherhood 
in every woman, of whatever caste she 


might be, or whatever might be her 
worth. It is because I have seen this 
that I ask you all so earnestly to do 
likewise and open girls’ schools in every 
village and try to uplift them. If the 
women are raised, then their children 
will by their noble actions glorify the 
name of the country — then will culture, 
knowledge, power and devotion awaken 
in the country. (Compiled from the 
Complete Works of Swarrti Vivelcananda . ) 


RELIGIOUS PROPAGANDA— TRUE AND FALSE 

By tiie Editor 


Some time back there arose a great 
controversy as to what opportunities 
the foreign missions would get in India 
for religious propaganda in the future 
Swaraj constitution. The controversy 
has not altogether ceased, and there is 
suspicion still lingering in many minds 
that it will not be as easy for the 
foreign religions to preach in India as 
it was before. This question arises 
particularly with regard to Christianity, 
for nowadays Christianity is getting 
much direct and indirect help from the 
Gbvernment, and the Christian Missions 
fear if the Government, in the future 
constitution, passes to the Indians, they 
may not get so much help from the 
power that be — nay, they may receive 
even opposition to make converts. 

Here the question of religious liberty 
does n<3 arise. Every civilized Govern- 
ment isF ready to observe perfect neu- 
trality with regard to personal religious 
worship of people. And this can be 
legitimately expected even jp the Swsi^aj 
Government and in India specialty theres* 


has not been any interference with 
religious liberty. So no people belong- 
ing to any religion — foreign or indige- 
nous— fear that they will not have free 
scope as far as their personal religion 
is concerned. But the question arises 
whether all religions will get the same 
help from the Government in the future, 
as they are getting at present, to make 
propaganda. 

Now, when any religion seeks to 
spread influence not so much through 
the strength of its own merit, but 
through the help of any Government, 
it argues so much the degeneration of 
that particular religion. No doubt, 
support from the Government much 
facilitates work, but that is an evil 
day for any religion, when it looks to 
any Government for support. A reli- 
gion having intrinsic worth, will 
thrive better rather with opposition 
than with support from any secular 
body or institution. Truth will surely 
make its own way ; no* opposition will 
be able to stop %s progress. It will 
spread like wild Ste, wherever it falls. 
Oh the other hadd if Truth be in need 
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of a prop from the Government, it shows 
it has so much the less intrinsic strength 
and if that be not the case, constant 
backing from an outside agency will 
throw Truth off its guard and soon there 
will begin a degeneration. It happens 
everywhere that when missionaries re- 
ceive or look for help from the Govern- 
ment, they fail to stick to their ideals 
unflinchingly and cannot, therefore, 
exert their influence as purely religious 
bodies. 

And by constantly receiving help from 
the Government, missionaries are re- 
duced to such a position that they 
become obliged to support the Govern- 
ment even in the unjustifiable acts of 
the latter, and as such become double 
sinners. This is the reason why poli- 
tical revolutions are very often followed 
by attacks against religious bodies. It 
is when religious bodies cease to be 
‘religious’ and become simply tools in 
the hands of the Government that they 
become the target of attack from those 
who have grievances against the ruling 
power. This has happened with a 
vengeance in Russia, and recent events 
in Spain also supply a good illustration 
for that. As such, those who want to 
preach religion, need not receive help 
from any Government, should not look 
for any; if they can preach through 
life and not through words — through 
examples and not through precepts — 
they are bound to be heard in spite of 
even all oppositions. 

II 

This gives rise to the question, is 
there any need for religious propa- 
ganda? If so, how should it be done 
and who are fit to undertake the task? 

There are some souls who come to 
this earth, from* time to time, as mes- 
sengers from On Hfgh, with a direct 
mission to give a push to the religious 


life of humanity. They are as if a 
bridge between Heaven and earth, and 
they supply a burning * proof that 
religion is true, God is true — much 
truer than any material object one per- 
ceives with senses. They become the 
founders of new r religions or supply 
new life to the old ones which have 
become nearly dead. Such were Sri 
Krishna, Buddha, Christ, Mahomed and 
many others, who by their birth have 
blessed humanity and the world. And 
when they speak, nothing can resist 
them; they deluge the world with a 
flood of enthusiasm for religious life and 
their influence lasts long, long after 
they have passed away. 

Because they are born with a distinct 
mission, naturally they charge their 
followers with a commission to spread 
their message. Sri Krishna said in the 
Gita : 

* *3 TOi Jjsr' ww i 
qti II 

“He who with supreme devotion to Me 
will teach this profound philosophy to 
My devotees, shall doubtless come to 
Me alone.” 

Buddha said to his disciples : 

“Go ye, O Bhikkhus, and wander 
forth for the gain of the many, for the 
welfare of the many, in compassion for 
the world, for the good, for the gain, 
for the welfare of gods and men. Pro- 
claim, O Bhikkhus, the Doctrine glo- 
rious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect 
and pure.” 

And Christ’s words to those whom he 
commissioned with the work of spread- 
ing his message were : “As the Father 
hath sent Me, I also send you.” Also, 
“Go ye, therefore, make disciples of all 
the nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy spirit : teaching them to observe 
all that I have commanded you : and 
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behold, I am with you all days, unto the 
consummation of the world.” 

As a result it is found that there is 
great enthusiasm amongst the followers 
of each Prophet to spread the message 
of their master. But real religion can 
be spread only through life and example 
and not through mere words and ser- 
mons. It is, no doubt, seen sometimes 
that one gets inspiration from the words 
of a person whose life is in contradic- 
tion with what he says, but that is an 
exceptional case. Here the student 
develops his religious life mainly be- 
cause of his own good tendencies, the 
teacher serves as an indirect agent to 
bring out his religious nature and de- 
serves no credit at all. Even without 
the help of a teacher, such a student 
could get inspiration from the reading 
of books or even from words which have 
no direct bearing with religious life. 
Brother Lawrence got the inspiration of 
his religious life by seeing a withered 
tree endowed with a fresh lease of life 
on the coming of the spring. A rich 
man in Bengal renounced all his wealth 
and became a religious mendicant, when 
his little daughter, in order to wake him 
up from sleep one afternoon, said that 
it was evening and he should sleep no 
more. For the words of his little 
daughter set him a-thinking that the 
evening of his life was approaching and 
he should sleep no more, but try to 
solve the problem of his life and death. 
In such cases there was no deliberate 
attempt on the part of any one to 
awaken the religious consciousness of 
the students. But when persons go to 
preach religion they must know that it 
is not the power of elocution or the force 
of their scholarship but the example of 
their life which will be effective in creat- 
ing a religious atmosphere. 

Now the first batch of disciples of a 
Ptophet, because they have come into 
direct contact with a fire of spirituality, 


find the dross of their life easily burnt 
up, and there is no harm if they devote 
their whole energy to spreading the 
gospel of their Master. They find great 
enthusiasm also in doing that, because 
they visibly find that they are carrying 
peace and solace to innumerable thirsty 
souls. But the difficulty arises with re- 
gard to those who come afterwards. 
Barring exceptional cases, the remote 
in time from the Prophet one lives, the 
greater the difficulty one finds to pitch 
one’s life to a high degree of spiritua- 
lity. And if in such cases a person loses 
his balance and spends more energy to 
preach than to practise religion, tragic 
becomes the result. 

Ill 

But such is the tendency in men to 
preach religion and make converts, that 
they will often take even to artificial 
and not very justifiable means for that 
purpose. Advantage is taken of the 
ignorance and poverty of people to 
convert them into a new faith. Some- 
times the light of reason has been sup- 
pressed in order to preach religion 
easily. And history supplies instances 
of religion being spread with the power 
of the sword. 

With reference to the devices adopt- 
ed by the Catholic propagandists in 
Southern India in the early part of the 
17 th century a writer says that a promi- 
nent missionary took the garb of a 
Hindu to save the Hindus. He assum- 
ed “the appearance and title of a 
Brahman who had come from a far 
country and by besmearing his counte- 
nance and imitating the most austere 
and painful method of living that the 
Saneanes (Sannyasins) or penitents 
observe he at length persuaded the 
credulous people tjiat he was in reality 
a member of that venerable order. 
And thus he succeeded in getting vaoxiy 
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converts to Christianity from the 
Hindus. 

In the last century some Catholics 
were strongly of opinion that the Philip- 
pinoes should be conquered, “because 
that is the only way to teach Christia- 
nity to them ! ” 

We hear so much of the educational, 
medical and agricultural work done by 
the Christian missionaries in the East. 
Some of these works are very praise- 
worthy no doubt and very often involve 
a great sacrifice on the part of the 
workers. But when these works are made 
simply a cloak for preaching a foreign 
religion to the people, these humani- 
tarian works forfeit all the praise that 
they otherwise deserve. Yet it is not 
unoften the case. 

With regard to the agricultural work 
done by missions in China, a writer in 
Harpers Magazine says that it was 
“only a sort of bait to entice people 
into being preached to and joining the 
Church.” A young missionary who, 
impelled more by humanitarian motive, 
resented it, was accused of heresy, and 
he lost his job. 

Another writer of the same magazine 
describes the experience of one of his 
missionary friends— an educator. That 
gentleman after working in China re- 
turned home and was describing the 
work he had done in his field of 
activity. But he was faced with the 
question, “That is all right, Brother. 
That is fine. But tell us, how many 
souls have you brought to the 
Kingdom.” 

Cannot one cite similar illustrations 
from India? 

There are other methods also which 
are followed to get easy converts. It 
is an open secret that “Special editions 
of non-Christian religious books are pub- 
lished and distributed broad-cast by 
missionary bodies for the express pur- 
pose of showing off the majesty of their 


own faith in contrast with heathen 
beliefs.” Till very recently the abuse 
of Hinduism was the stock-in-trade of 
Christian missionaries. 

The result is that a great reaction 
has come in many minds against Chris- 
tianity itself and they are not ready to 
welcome even those teachings which are 
universal and, as such, likely to be of 
immense good to all humanity at all 
time. 

Another religion which is famous for 
its aggressiveness is Islam. Here also 
the methods adopted for proselytization 
have not been very happy, if we are 
to believe historians. Dr. Margoliouth, 
professor of Arabic at Oxford writes, 
“Islam from that time onwards was in 
the main disseminated by the sword, 
for even where the conquered were not 
compelled to adopt it, they were 
reduced by rejection of it to a tributory 
caste. . . . Two other methods of 
acquiring adherents should be noticed. 
One is the purchase of children, said 
to be frequently done in China, when 
districts have been impoverished by 
plague or famine; our authorities speak 
of as many as 10,000 children being 
bought for the sake of replenishing the 
Moslem ranks on a single occasion. 
Another method, not very dissimilar, 
was the forcible seizure of young 
Christians, whereby the Ottomans for 
some centuries made up their cohorts 
of Janissaries.” 

IV 

These only indicate that persons in 
their zeal to get converts to their faiths 
do not hesitate to take recourse to 
methods other than legitimate for reli- 
gious propaganda. Yet every religion 
contains truths which will appeal to 
some or other persons. There cannot 
be one religion uniformly for all. As 
temperaments differ, there is necessity 
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for the existence of different religions. 
If a person is not attracted to one 
religion, he will be attracted to another, 
and, as such, will find an opportunity 
to develop his religious life. On the 
contrary, if a religion is forced upon 
an unwilling person, there will come a 
reaction in his mind, and it may be 
completely impossible for him to wel- 
come any religion at all. 

Unfortunately persons are not alto- 
gether absent even in the modern age, 
who will prescribe one medicine for all 
diseases. In a book about the Catholic 
Church, published very recently, the 
learned author says, “If the Catholic 
claims are true, as they certainly are, 
all men should become Catholics . . .” 
and “in this regard it is sharply mark- 
ed off from almost every other religious 
body in the modern world, especially 
from current Hinduism and practically 
all of the present-day Protestant sects.” 
If every religion — nay, every sect of 
every religion — lay such exclusive claim 
to the infallibility of its doctrines, earth 
will soon be a hell, in which there will 
be no place for God. 

That religious propaganda may be 
made with peaceful methods is indi- 
cated by Buddhism. Buddhism is one 
of the oldest religions of the world. 
It has spread over 500 millions of men 
in different lands and among different 
races. Yet it is admitted by every 
scholar that Buddhism “has never 
fought a religious war, has never shed 
one drop of blood, has never persecuted 
any other religion, and that no Buddhist 
sect has ever persecuted any other 
Buddhist sect.” As a contrast we may 
remember that not less than 80,000 
persons are supposed to have suffered 
death in Spain alone in pursuance of 
the sentences of the Inquisition. 
Hinduism is noted for its passivity as 
far as religious propaganda is con- 
cerned. But still with its peaceful 


method of penetration it has assimilated 
many wild tribes and hordes of invaders 
into its fold. 

And missionary activities have been 
put also to political, economic and com- 
mercial use. It is a common saying 
that the Gospel is followed by the 
Gun boat. The author of The War of 
Civilizations refers to the “German 
Emperor’s using missionaries as live- 
bait for catching provinces.” It is 
said that “The trading explorer, the 
missionary, the concession hunter and 
the soldier follow each other with 
methodical certainty.” Wherever mis- 
sionaries go, they do not fail to 
denationalize the people. They raise 
the standard of living of the converts 
and become the fruitful source of the 
increase of foreign import. Some years 
^back it was published in the Boston 
Advertiser : “. . . We need to deve- 
lop foreign missions to save our nation 
commercially. . . It is only as we 
develop missions that we shall have a 
market in the Orient which will demand 
our manufactured articles in sufficient 
quantities to match our increased faci- 
lities. The Christian man is our 
customer. The heathen has, as a rule, 
few wants. It is only when man is 
changed that there comes this desire for 
the manifold articles that belong to the 
Christian man and the Christian home. 
The missionary is everywhere and 
always the pioneer of trade.” 

V 

Yet there is what is called helping a 
man spiritually. A man may render 
spiritual help to his neighbour as much 
as he can give him physical and intellec- 
tual help. A man, when he has got 
solace in his personal life by a particular 
mode of worship, may tell another man 
about his experiences and thus become 
a source of inspiration and help to the 
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latter. But in that case the teacher 
will be so much full oi humility that it 
will be impossible for him to become 
aggressive to the point of making con- 
verts by hook or crook. Not a word of 
condemnation will escape his lips. He 
will be a source of peace to all who 
come in contact with him. A truly 
religious man will be a source of 
inspiration even to persons who do not 
belong to his own particular religion. 
A Christian living a truly Christian life 
will be a source of inspiration even to 
a Hindu; he will be able to awaken in 
the latter an aspiration to live a truly 
Hindu life, and vice versa . A really 
religious person cannot but be tolerant ; 
he will not fail to see the good points 
in other religions. As such lie will not 
try to bring all into one religion. When 
a person does that, in many cases the 
motive is not purely religious — the 
motive is something else. 

A member of a missionary organiza- 
tion must show the importance of his 
service by the number of converts he 
can make. If he be a paid member, 
he has good reasons to be all the more 
attentive to that. And the missionary 
organization itself must '.how the suc- 
cess of its work to those who finance it. 
Sometimes religious consideration be- 
comes a substitute for racial or com- 
munal consideration. A man may say 
that he is impelled by a genuine motive 
to spread the truths of the religion he 
has found peace in, but at heart he only 
wants the satisfaction of having been 
able to increase the number of his 
co-religionists. This motive is very 
strong in many cases. There is as much 
intoxication in racial love as in patrio- 
tism. Both are good within certain 
limits and both become a menace to 
peace when that legitimate limit is 
crossed. In the name of patriotism 
people have done, or have been led to 
do, most atrocious deeds. And so 


has been the case through the impulse 
of racial love. Every one wants to see 
his own race become more powerful 
and influential, and in that desire purely 
religious motive is altogether lost. 

VI 

The result of the so-called religious 
propaganda by other religions in India 
has been dangerous for Hinduism. 
Hinduism is noted for its catholicity, 
but much advantage has been taken of 
this catholic spirit by foreign religions. 
The Hindus are passive also in the 
matter of making religious propaganda. 
And lately there has been a great lack 
of co-ordination and organization among 
the Hindus. As a result of all these, 
the number of the Hindus is dwindling 
to an alarming degree. If sufficient 
care is not taken even now, the future 
is gloomy. The Hindu leaders should 
think deeply and find out the channels 
through which the members of the 
Hindu community slip into other reli- 
gions and try to stop them. When they 
go from purely religious motive, there 
can be no objection. But in many cases, 
there is great doubt about that. And 
it is also to be considered why is it that 
other religions find it so easy to get con- 
verts from the fold of Hinduism? Pas- 
sivity of the Hindus in these matters 
has become synonymous with inertia. 

In the highest ideal of religion there 
is no denominational demarcation. And 
the Hindus, while fixing their eyes to 
the highest ideal, have very often 
ignored the practical side of life. The 
Hindus as a race must live first, before 
Hinduism as a religion can be expected 
to continue its existence. The time has 
come when the Hindus should no longer 
postpone setting their house in order. 
If Hinduism become strong and revivi- 
fied, much of the communal trouble in 
the country will be over. Hinduism i9 
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noted for its catholic views. If it be- 
comes strong, the influence of its catho- 
licity will spread over other religions 
and thus ensure peaceful and amicable 
relationship amongst the people of 
different religions. But as it is, Hindu- 
ism is an object of pity and not of ad- 
miration to the people of other reli- 
gions, barring the cases of rare few who 
study it deeply. 

Some may say that in framing the 
future constitution of India, the claims 
of various communities as different 
religious bodies should be ignored. 
Everybody should be considered as a 
member of the Indian nation, and reli- 
gion should be simply a matter of 
private life. But it is doubtful, whether 
such a position can be arrived at ; 
because all communities are very sus- 
picious of one another. The remedy 
lies in the act of recognizing the uni- 


versal truths of every religion. As this 
is done more and more, people will 
think less in terms of their respective 
communities and consequently com- 
munal problems will lose much of their 
intensity. Now, Hinduism is best suit- 
ed to this task, because Hinduism does 
not say that in it only lies the salvation 
of the human race. But, for that, 
Hinduism must become strong first. If 
only it becomes so strong that other 
communities will fail to cause it any 
harm, it will be able to spread its in- 
fluence of catholicity over other reli- 
gions. Otherwise it will make other 
religions only clamorous to exploit its 
weakness more and more. When in the 
past, Hinduism extended a friendly 
greeting to all other religions, it did 
that out of its innate strength. But 
now? Its weakness is one of the causes 
of turmoil in the country. 


THE GOAL AND THE WAY 

By Swami Saradananda 


If we think calmly for a while, we 
find that all the scriptures speak in the 
same strain and of the same goal. 
True, they mean the same thing, yet 
that appeals to different persons, when 
told in different ways. To-day we shall 
discuss some scriptural topics about 
spiritual practices and their goal from a 
separate standpoint. It is a trite saying : 
As a man sows, so does he reap. 
Scriptures too say that as a man thinks, 
so does he become. Success depends 
upon exertion. There is an invariable 
connection of cause and effect between 
right exertion and success. Whatever 
a man earnestly tries to do must meet 
with success. 


Religion is hardly a matter of lectur- 
ing, learning or teaching. It is a thing 
of experience. There may be as many 
ways of spiritual practice as there are 
aspirants with diverse inclinations. This 
is why there have been so many sects 
in the domain of Religion. If we 
analyse all the sects of our country, 
we can divide them under four heads, 
e.g., Jnani, Karmi, Bhakta and Yogi. 
Those who avoid sense-objects and 
hankerings after them, and remain con- 
tent in Self alone take to the path of 
Knowledge. Those who, in the midst 
of worldly objects and activities, find 
themselves very limited in resources and 
seek shelter under the Almighty God 
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are known as Bhaktas. Those who 
work in right spirit are Karmis. There 
is another class of men who try to up- 
root the seeds of desires by looking 
into the very depths of their mind with 
the help of concentration. They are 
called Yogis. 

In Bengal, Bhakti is generally pre- 
valent. Hence we do not care to 
understand the rest. It is very bad to 
think ourselves so weak. The more we 
think so, the weaker we become. Such 
ideas are as harmful as pride — both are 
impediments to real progress and ought 
to be shunned by all means. This is 
what Sri Ramakrishna used to say. 
Once upon a time, the Holy Bible was 
read out to him. In the very begin- 
ning, there was a reference to the 
doctrine of sin. On hearing a little, he 
refused to listen any more. He said : 
“In case of snake-bite, if the patient 
could be made to believe that there 
was no poison at all, he would be all 
right. Similarly, if a sinner firmly be- 
lieves that he is sinless, he becomes 
pure.” The more we give up such ideas 
as “I am sinful, I am weak,” the better 
for us. In man dwells the Almighty 
God. We are part of God, we are His 
children. How can we be weak? Our 
strength springs from Him — we can 
never be weak. So, the greatest sin is 
to think oneself weak and sinful. This 
is how an atheist behaves. If you have 
to believe anything, believe that you 
are His children, His part, the heirs of 
infinite strength and bliss. Believe that 
your body and mind are the sacred 
temples where is always enshrined God, 
the Pure, Illumined and Free. Believe 
that He pervades every man and 
woman, tree and creeper, and sentient 
and insentient being. There is none 
except Him in the entire universe. Try 
to see Him in the blue of the sky, the 
waves of the sea, in the face of a 
woman, in the simplicity of a child, 
5 


in the horrors of the cremation ground 
and in the steadfastness of a Yogi. 
Such attempt is a sort of spiritual 
practice in itself. 

This idea is very clear in the tenth 
chapter of the Gita. Arjuna says to 
the Lord : “Senses run after lust and 
gold. Men follow the sense-objects for 
their attraction. Moreover, they have 
to remain in the worldly affairs till the 
last moment of their life. So, where is 
the way out of it?” The Lord replied : 
“Whatever being there is, endowed 
with grandeur, beauty or strength — 
know that to have sprung only from a 
spark of My splendour.” The beauty 
that you find in the sun, the moon, 
beasts, birds and in the enchanting 
female figure are but a part of His 
splendour. His lustre is manifested in 
all these. Men cannot realize their true 
nature and so feel attracted for them. 
The Lord says again : “But what 
avails thee this detailed knowledge, 
O Arjuna ? I stand pervading the 
whole universe with a fragment of 
Myself.” Do not these beautiful words 
tell us that we should not think our- 
selves and others as sinners? Does it 
not teach us that we should take man 
to be the veritable manifestion of God ? 
Learn it yourselves and teach your 
children and neighbours the same. We 
speak one thing and do another. Un- 
less there is agreement between your 
words and thoughts; nothing will avail 
you, even if you take the name of the 
Lord or attend religious gatherings all 
night. Now there are so many religious 
societies, but people lose all interest in 
them after a few days. 

What is the reason of this? The 
reason is, our words are not consistent 
with our thoughts. The first step of 
religion is to make words agree with 
thoughts. Sri Ramakrishna used to say, 
“This is the foremost practice.” Where 
are such men who have made their 
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words consistent with their thoughts? 
How many in a thousand? In every 
work, we see words and thoughts are at 
variance. A small thing we cannot do, 
yet we rush in where angels fear to 
tread. 

We cannot give a little water to a 
thirsty man. But we run to organize 
religious meetings, preach divine love 
and save the country by removing all 
its needs ! Just see an instance of how 
words and thoughts differ. The Chandi 
says : 

u O Goddess, all the sciences are 
Thy expressions and all the women, 
Thy various figures. 55 We have all 
read the Chandi . But how many of us 
are there who look upon women as 
images of Goddess? There arc not a 
few who read the Chandi but at the 
same time do not hesitate to ill-treat 
their own wives for a trifling matter. 
They consider women only as the instru- 
ments of producing children and cook- 
ing food, instead of worshipping them 
as images of Goddess. 

In the Vedic age, there were many 
women seers. In the Brihaduranyaka 
ZJpanishad we find that in the council 
of Janaka, a Sannyasini named Gargi 
put very profound questions on religion 
to the sage, Yajnyavalkya. Lila, 
Khana and other learned women of old 
are well known to all of us. 

Many of you have heard of the 
wonderful life of Ahalyabai who lived 
not long ago. She herself did all the 
administrative works of her State. 
In all the big places of pilgrimage 
are seen her acts of glory even to-day. 
The roads built by her for the conveni- 
ence of the pilgrims even in the solitary 
parts of mountains bear witness to 
them. We treat as slaves those in whom 
lies dormant the wonderful strength 
of the Mother o? the universe I Only 
in the time of worship, we simply utter 


the words that all women are but the 
images of the Divine Mother ! 

Moreover, our scriptures say, and we 
too proclaim, that all men are the 
images of the Lord. But what do we 
do actually? We make no scruple to 
hate sweepers and other low-caste 
people as if they were inferior even to 
cattle. Those who respect cattle more 
than men, how much brain can they 
have ? If we believe in scriptures, it is 
our duty not to think ourselves weak 
under any circumstances, and to wor- 
ship man as God. We must think that 
we are parts of God, or His children. 
The body of us and that of all are but 
His temple. As the Ganges flow from 
the Himalayas, so does all strength 
spring from the Almighty God. If we 
have this firm faith, we shall gradually 
improve. Wherever in the world, there 
has been cultivation of knowledge, 
men have come to understand that in 
man lies infinite power. It often 
happens that whenever we appeal to 
people for any good or philanthropic 
work, the usual reply is : “Where is 
money? How can we work without 
money? 5 5 How foolish! Say that we 
have lost our manhood. If we are 
men, money cannot but come. Money 
does not make a man. It is man that 
makes money. Shake off all weakness 
and try to be men from to-day. If you 
think yourselves weak, you can never 
develop your latent divinity— rather 
you will make it contract. Believe 
that you possess infinite power ; 
manifest it by good works or good 
thoughts. 

Therefore, our first practice will be 
not to think ourselves weak, and to 
save ourselves from all sorts of weak- 
ness. The second practice is that we 
must make our words consistent with 
our thoughts. In the Gita too, we find 
that these two practices are advocated 
as the essential requisites for all aspir- 
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ants before they take to particular 
courses of training. 

Arjuna fell into grief, sorrow, delu- 
sion and fear simultaneously, when he 
faced on the battle-field his own kith 
and kin, and persons like Bhishma, 
Drona, etc. But as a matter of fact he 
concealed his fear, delusion etc., and 
said to Sri Krishna : “It is better to 
live on alms than to kill one’s own 
relations for the trifle of a kingdom.” 

At first, he came to fight just like a 
Kshatriya for the cause of righteous- 
ness. But when he found his kinsmen 
and great warriors on the battle-field, 
he yielded to delusion and fear. He 
then forgot his own duty and began to 
talk irrelevantly in the name of reli- 
gion. How could he hide his thoughts 
from the Lord who penetrates the very 
depth of our hearts? 

The Lord said : “Do not yield to 
this weakness, O Arjuna, for it does not 
become thee. Shake off such a base 
faintness of heart and stand up, O 
dreaded hero !” Weakness breeds all 
sorts of narrowness. It is the source of 
all sins. What is the use of mere 
bread-winning education ? True edu- 
cation teaches a man b^w to help 
everybody in acquiring strength of body 
and mind. 

I have already told you that there 
are four paths to religion. If we 
analyse them, we find that they lead 
men to the same goal. The Vedas, 
Puranas, Tantras, etc., teach us that 
the goal is one but there are various 
ways. The famous Mahimna Stotra 
says : “O Lord ! although there are so 
many philosophies such as the Vedas, 
Samkhya, Yoga, Shaiva, Vaishnava 
and so on, they are but different ways to 
Thee. Thou art the destination of all 
that travel according to their taste, 
m paths straight or crooked.” Sri 
Ramakrishna used to say : “As there 


are various ways to Kalighat, so each 
of the philosophies is but a way to 
the Lord.” In scriptures we find 
sundry doctrines and practices incul- 
cated for the people of varied inclina- 
tions. Therefore, different philosophies, 
although they appear as contradictory 
to one another, have, in fact, no contra- 
diction. Because the goal or end is the 
same for one and all. 

Spiritual practice means that one 
should try to realize the same states 
and experiences which the great sages 
had when they saw the vision of 
Truth. The Gita depicts the charac- 
teristics of perfected souls : “When 
a man puts away all the desires 
of his mind, O Arjuna, and when 
his Self finds comfort in Self — then is 
he called a man of steady wisdom.” 
As we breathe freely, so do these men 
forsake lust and gold without any effort. 
Their body and senses are built in a 
manner as not to lead them astray. 
We need not dwell much upon the 
characteristics of the men of realization 
or about their success, since we are far 
behind them. The crying need of us is 
to know all the processes of God- 
realization and after selecting one of 
them, to build our life accordingly. 

Formerly scriptural truths were kept 
away from the public. This no doubt 
preserved the priestly supremacy in- 
tact; but the national life degraded for 
want of learning. The priest class 
showed the reason for it, e.g., if truths 
were imparted to lay men, they would, 
in many cases, misunderstand and mis- 
apply them — as for instance, people 
without understanding Vedanta proper- 
ly, often turn atheists and become rank 
materialists. In reply, it might be 
said : If you cannot find out the right 
aspirants, give everybody the oppor- 
tunity of reading and thinking over the 
truths— -then each man will choose his 
own path. Nowadays, all scriptures 
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are being printed, so it is useless to hide 
them. 

Now we shall see how the four kinds 
of aspirants, e.g. 9 Jnani, Bhakta, Yogi 
and Karmi reach the ultimate goal and 
what are the main courses of discipline 
they follow? The Jnani discriminates 
between the Real and the unreal and 
renouncing the desire for unreal objects 
seeks the Real in his own Self. That 
he assigns as the true Self. His aim is 
to destroy the little self of desires which 
is attached to body and mind — then to 
become the higher Self. The Jnani 
practises discrimination through the 
process of ‘Not this/ ‘Not this/ and 
meditates on the true nature of his Self. 
The Jnani says : Give up at once what 
you decide to be unreal after due dis- 
crimination. Thus, you will see that 
neither body nor mind is real. If you 
can get rid of thoughts and desires 
about them, you will see the eternal 
Self and remain in It. Once try to 
remain in Self and you will find that 
the Absolute and the relative are in- 
separably connected as the Sun and its 
rays. Therefore, the Jnani says : All 
that we see in the universe is the mani- 
festation of Self and the Self alone. And 
I am that Self. To bear it in mind 
always is the main effort of the Jnani. 

The Yogi says that man becomes sub- 
ject to a good many Samskaras by 
coming in contact with sense-objects 
from birth to birth. This is the reason 
why he suffers so much. He finds it 
very difficult to forsake them. The 
Yogi suggests a means : Sit still. Do 
not indulge in any thought forgetting 
the Self. Allow the mind to think, and 
you begin to watch calmly its various 
workings as a witness. Then concen- 
trate your mind on an object. This 
concentration will bum the seeds of 
Samskaras and the Truth will be 
revealed. Right concentration will 
bring in Self-realization, therefore, we 


see that the chief effort of a Yogi is 
to think himself as the witness under 
all circumstances and to concentrate 
mind fully on a single object. 

The Bhakta says : Have complete 
surrender at the feet of the Lord and 
establish a particular relationship with 
Him. The relationship may be that of 
father, mother, friend, master, husband, 
etc. According to your liking you may 
choose one of them. Give all unto Him 
— your body, mind, wife, children and 
everything that you have. 

A question may arise : How to form 
a relationship with one whom we do 
not see? Well, you love somebody 
very dearly. Take him to be your God 
for the time being. Then gradually you 
may be able to have that relationship 
with the Lord. 

A lady once put this question to Sri 
Ramakrishna : “I cannot steady my 
mind. The thought of my nephew 
always haunts it.” He replied : “Well, 
why don’t you take your nephew to be 
the Lord and serve him as such?” By 
following the advice, the lady attained 
to the superconscious state in the long 
run. You cannot make God your own 
and love Him, so long as you cannot 
establish some relationship with Him. 
llamaprasad used to sing : 

“He is an object of love; without 
having love, through abstract thought 
alone, we cannot realize Him. When 
love foj. Him arises, He draws us like 
magnet attracting iron filings.” 

If you have complete self-surrender 
and make yourself of Him alone, your 
little self will vanish and the true Self 
will appear in all Its glory. 

The Karmi says : Work for the sake 
of the Lord and give all fruits to Him. 
Never work for selfish purposes. Selfish- 
ness is death. Always work but never 
be attached to the fruits thereof. Make 
work a worship and never work for 
name, fame and money. Make work a 
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service to the Lord. He is playing in 
various ways in the world. Think 
yourself blessed, if you can do a little 
service to Him. In this way, if you 
work, your little self will die and the 
higher Self will manifest Itself. This 
is as true as anything. 

The above four kinds of spiritual 
practice are meant for four classes of 
men. But the aim is the same, and it 
is to kill the lower self. Think deeply 
and you will know there is hardly any 
difference among them. In fact, there 
can be none. Kill the little self and be 
free. Sri Ramakrishna used to say, 
“When the little self will cease to 
exist, one is sure to be free. The Jiva 
becomes Siva , as soon as there is no 
bondage.” When the “I” of ignorance 
departs, man becomes God and attains 
freedom. Sri Ramakrishna said : “As 
water is called variously, so is God.” 


These are the main things of spiritual 
practice. They are very essential in 
building life and in reaching the goal. 

First make your thoughts consistent 
with your words. Then take up any 
course you like. Try seriously to build 
your life from this very day. The Lord 
will give you whatever you require. 

“Surrendering all duties, take refuge 
unto Me alone. Do not grieve, for I 
will deliver thee from all sins.” If you 
sincerely take refuge in Him, there can 
be no sin or weakness any more. He 
alone can save us from every ill. Pray to 
God that by the power of His holy 
name, we all can firmly believe that we 
are ever free from all sorts of sin and 
weakness. 

Om Peace ! Peace ! ! Peace ! ! !* 

"Translated from Bengali by Swami 
Maithilyananda. 


ARTISTS OF LIFE 

By Nicholas Roerich 


By the sign of beauty the locked 
gates may be opened. With song one 
can approach a wild yak so that she 
loses her fierceness and submits to 
milking. With a song one may tame 
horses. Even the serpents hearken to 
a song. It is significant to observe how 
healing and exalting is each touch of 
beauty. 

Often we have had occasion to write 
of the importance of the so-called ap- 
plied arts. Many times we compared the 
so-called higher arts with no less signifi- 
cant manifestations of all branches of 
artistic industry. It is even dreadful to 
have to repeat again that the button 
created by Benvenuto Cellini is* not only 


not inferior to, but undoubtedly far 
superior to multitudes of average point- 
ings and grave yard sculpture. These 
comparisons are old and it would seem 
that reminders were no longer neces- 
sary; but life itself indicates quite the 
opposite. 

In all fields of life, the sphere of 
applied art, which is blatantly stamped 
with some such shameful appellation as 
“commercial art,” is abruptly separat- 
ed from the general understanding of 
art. Instead of a gradual realization 
of the unity of the substance of crea- 
tion, humanity seems to be striving to 
divide itself still more pettily, and to 
spread mutual humiliations. It would 
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seem also absolutely apparent that the 
style of life is created not merely by 
the great individual creators but by the 
entire body of artists in the applied 
arts. It is not always their hands 
which create a poster or a work of 
jewelery. By some inexplicable curio- 
sity, the products of ceramics are 
considered inferior to sculpture in 
marble, although the charm of the 
Tanagra has given us ample evidence 
of a noble folk creation. 

One may still hear the sorrowful ex- 
clamation of many young people : “I 
cannot live by art ; I have to enter the 
commercial field.” Thus implying that 
by this act the artist dooms himself to 
the inevitable disgrace which is pre- 
sumed to accompany participation in 
practical art. 

What material, what circumstances, 
could deprive an artist of his quality? 
What manner of demand would compel 
him to do anything inartistic in any 
expression of life? What type of pro- 
moter would destroy the creative fire 
which gushes unrestrainedly through all 
materials? It is important for each 
promoter, even for the most elemen- 
tary and inartistic one, that his product 
be clear, vivid and convincing and 
easily assimilated by the masses in their 
daily life. After all, which of these 
conditions may be regarded as disgrace- 
ful? Raphael himself, after receiving 
his order, was guided by the condition 
of conviction. Truly the quality of 
conviction in no way contradicts the 
true artistry. 

Gauguin, through sheer desire for 
self-expression, painted the doors and 
interior of his dwelling in Tahiti. 
Vrubel placed his “Princess Swan” on 
a platter. The number of examples is 
countless, in which the most diverse 
artists sought for Expression through the 
.most extraordinary materials. As we 
have previously noted, tjie material 


itself by its very subtle quality, lends 
a special conviction to the object. Is 
there any need to repeat the identical 
examples which have been mentioned 
as often in widely varying circum- 
stances ? Not discussion but action, 
should strengthen the attitude so 
necessary for culture. If we reach the 
expression of the unity of arts, we 
thereby affirm the need of the closest 
correlation of all branches of art in its 
various materials. 

It would be difficult to indicate a 
defined order in which such workshops 
could be conducted side by side with 
sketching, drawing and life classes. 
This order must be left to life itself. 
In each country, in each city, and, 
even more, in each district of the city, 
there are special impressions of life. 
Hence to these problems one must 
respond first. Near a large textile 
factory, it would be good to provide 
drawing and the study of the technique 
of this industry. Near ceramic and 
porcelain factories one could lend assist- 
ance precisely to this medium : thus 
expanding and refining the understand- 
ing; one should correlate in' the 
immediate neighbourhood, the practical 
expressions prompted by the closest 
possibility. Incidentally, one should 
not overlook the fact that the physical 
environment of three of these work- 
shops will afford reciprocal assistance 
and provide unsuspected combinations 
which will afford new and fascinating 
possibilities. The open mind of an 
instructor, unhampered by prejudice, 
and the broad demand for creativeness 
from the students, will result in that 
living vibration which, uncongealed by 
monotony, will afford to the craftshops 
an endlessly practical variety and 
conviction. 

Another gracious quality is gained 
through the manifestation of practical 
variety. They temper the spirit, free- 
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mg it from the sense of limitation, 
which so often constructs our dwelling 
of fear. But it is from fear, above all, 
that each aspect of creation must be 
liberated. In fear, creation cannot be 
free ; it will bind itself with every chain 
and forget the noble and victorious 
discipline of the spirit. Long ago it was 
said : “One must be cured of fear.” 
One must pursue such methods cons- 
ciously, in order to liberate oneself 
from that fear of dusky pettiness, and 
the creeping phantoms, which caused 
even the stone that fell from heaven, 
aflame with a heavenly fire, to become 
opaque. Truly, opaque and veiled, 
When it could have been transparent 
for all, this Scarab of light ! 

The Egyptians called artists and 
sculptors “Seenckh” or “Revivifiers, 
resurrectors.” In this definition is 
manifested a deep comprehension of the 
substance of art. How immeasurably 
broadened this concept can become if 
we apply it to all manifestations of life, 
when we acknowledge that each adorner 
of daily life is an “artist of life !” And 
this true “revivifier” of everyday life, 
himself will be uplifted with new power, 
will become imbued with creative spirit 
in ennobling each object of daily life. 
Then the shameful and hideous under- 
standing of “commercial art” will be 
cast out of usage. We shall call this 
noble adorner of life “Artist of life.” 
He must know life; he must feel the 
laws of proportions. He is the creator 
of the needed forms; the evaluator of 
life’s rhythms. To him, numbers, 


correlations, are not dead signs, but the 
formulae of existence. 

Pythagoras calculates and creates, 
sings praises in rhythm, prays in 
rhythm ; because numbers were not 
only the earthly, but the heavenly 
rhythms — the Music of the spheres. 
With Pythagoras, the mathematician, 
resounds also St. Augustine, the theo- 
logian : “Pulchra numero placent,” 
Beauty enchants by number. This 
magnet of numbers, proportions, corre- 
lations and technical consonances, 
necessary for each of life’s adorners, 
precludes all diminishing or disintegra- 
tion of the great creative understanding. 

Do not let us fear to speak in the 
highest terms of each manifestation of 
beauty. A solicitious, exalted expres- 
sion is a shield for all practical art, 
which is often exiled to the obscurity of 
the cellars. A country which is mind- 
ful of the future, should protect all — 
from the smallest to the greatest — for 
whose vindication it will be responsible 
at the great Judgment of Culture. 
Facilitating the destiny of these build- 
ers of life, the country of culture only 
fulfils the fundamental covenant of 
the Beautiful, so beautifully expressed 
by the poets of antiquity : “Os homine 
sublime dedit ccelumque tueri.”— I gave 
to man a lofty forehead that he should 
perceive the summit. 

With an exalted covenant the 
Bhagavat Gita confirms the multifor- 
mity of creation : “By whatever path 
you come to Me, by that path shall I 
bless thee.” 



THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD OF RUSSELL 

By Govinda Chandra Dev Purkayestha, M.A. 


I 

The scientific method of Russell tries 
its utmost to balance the conflict 
between the claims of experience on the 
one hand and that of reason on the 
other. Russell has hit at the right 
point but the discussion that follows 
would show that he has also not been 
able to do full justice to the claim of 
experience or that of reasoning. It 
would also show that at one time he 
leaned towards fact, at another, to- 
wards reasoning. The balancing of the 
claims is not an easy task. If we lean 
too much towards experience and do not 
analyse it, philosophy would be an un- 
critical acceptance of the version of ex- 
perience. On the other hand, if we lean 
towards reasoning, there is every chance 
of our indulging in vague imagination. 
Philosophy must travel between this 
Scylla of experience and Charybdis of 
reasoning. A golden mean must by all 
means be chalked out, however diffi- 
cult it may be. 

Russell first of all describes scientific 
method by distinguishing it from what 
ft is not. Thus, the merit of the scienti- 
fic. method, according to him, consists 
in making philosophical speculations 
free from conscious ethical predilections. 
He clearly points out that if we start 
with pre-formulated ethical conclusions, 
it*is quite likely that we would twist 
facts to suit them. In cases of strong 
ethical predilections, we even start with 
the most uncritical attitude of proving 
certain ethical conclusions at the cost of 


facts. Russell is fully right in describ- 
ing this attitude as an unscientific one. 
Whether the systems of Plato, Spinoza, 
Hegel and Bergson are guided by such 
an unphilosophical, ethical bent, is a 
problem which Russell should prove 
with reference to their systems ; but this 
he has not done. He simply treats them 
as guided by an unscientific ethical 
method. An unbiassed study of the 
world is what philosophy aims at and 
both ethical and unethical predilections 
it should by all means avoid. Russell 
spoke of ethical predilections. The ethi- 
cal bent of philosophy brings as its own 
reaction the unethical being. This ten- 
dency also must be by all means avoid- 
ed, since this is also a hindrance to a 
dispassionate study of the world. It is 
for this reason that the Indian thinkers 
urge that before entering into any dis- 
cussion we must be tot or faultless. To 
be wholly devoid of predilections is an 
impossibility, since that would mean 
the destruction of our human nature; 
but still the elimination of predilection 
to its furthest limit is what philosophy 
should aim at. Russell deserves credit 
in bringing into relief this idea in the 
contemporary philosophy. 

Russell thinks that the discussion of 
the problem of good and evil in philos- 
ophy is an unjustifiable encroachment 
of ethics upon philosophy. Similar is 
the case with the universe or whole of 
the absolutists and the concept of evo- 
lution as applied by Herbert Spencer 
to the world as a whole. The discus- 
sion of the problem of good and evil 
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cannot necessarily be banished froth the 
sphere of philosophy. If a dispassionate 
study of the world shows that this 
world is the best of all possible worlds 
as Leibnitz takes it to be, it cannot 
necessarily be opposed to real philos- 
ophical spirit. The tendency to prove 
that good is the fundamental note of 
the universe or evil is so, without look- 
ing towards facts, characterizes a dog- 
matic frame of mind ; but a well- 
balaiiced study of the problem of good 
and evil by all means should be a topic 
of philosophy. There is nothing un- 
scientific about its being so. The same 
remark applies with equal force to the 
concept of the universe and that of 
evolution. 

II 

Russell rightly points out that in its 
zeal to be scientific, philosophy should 
not accept the conclusions of science 
without due considerations. Philosophy 
must, according to Russell, utilize the 
method and not the conclusions of 
science. Russell challenges the validity 
of the theory of cosmological evolu- 
tion of Spencer on the ground that 
it was based on a very provisional 
conclusion of science — the doctrine of 
conservation of matter and energy. 
This is also a negative characteristic of 
the scientific method, and probably 
Russell is perfectly right on this point. 
If the conclusions of science are to be 
accepted, they are accepted not simply 
on the ground — that they are conclu- 
sions of$ science but because of their 
being the result of a careful and dis- 
passionate study of facts. Moreover the 
conclusions pi science are of a provi- 
sional nature. Science is in the habit 
of framing Tiypotheses for, the* interpre- 
tation of facts * the interpretation varies 
gradually with the substitution of the 
previous hyphothesis by a later one. 


Philosophy, if it takes fdr granted the 
conclusions of science, loses all origin- 
ality and can ill justify its existence. 
Even, if it exists as a separate entity, 
it would be a mere handmaid of scidftce. 

Russell then proceeds to describe the 
character of the scientific method in 
positive terms. Philosophy, according 
to him, must be a dispassionate study 
of facts; it is rather a submission to 
facts, and not a new creation of it. 
Possibly, there can be no two opinions 
in this matter. But the difficulty is to 
determine what is a dispassionate study 
of facts. It is not enough to show that 
a scientific study of facts is free from 
preconceived ethical notions, unham- 
pered by an allegiance to the provisional 
conclusions of science. 

The details that Russell gives of this 
dispassionate study of facts, are as 
follows : — 

Russell observes that in making a 
factual study of this world, we must be ’ 
very cautious about making generaliza- 
tions. He shows that on the abserva- 
tion of stray facts, no extensive con- 
clusion should be based. Sweeping 
generalizations are against a dispas- 
sionate study of facts. This is no 
doubt a noticeable point in connection 
with the study of facts. This is a point 
which logic tries to discuss in details. 
Russell further holds that a proposition 
that philosophy establishes, must be 
of a very general nature, applicable to 
everything that exists. This world, he 
hopes, makes us cautious about making 
unwarrantable generalizations. He de- 
fines ‘philosophy as the science of the 
possible’ and warns us that, as under- 
stood by him, there is little difference 
between the actual and the possible. 
The actual is that which we perceive as 
* a matter of fact as existent, and the 
possible is that which may exist. And 
the generalizations must not be applied 
to What is actual but must* be of such 
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a nature, that if necessary, they might 
be applied even to the possible. 

But .while treating philosophy as a 
science of the possible, Russell warns 
us against regarding it as a study of 
the whole at a sweep. The idealist 
philosophers maintain that there is an 
'all-embracing whole or the absolute by 
studying which we may know every- 
thing in an instant. We have already 
pointed out that, according to Russell, 
the belief in such a whole is not justi- 
fiable. Consequently he cannot believe in 
a synthetic study of the whole of real- 
ity. He maintains that, being faithful 
to experience, such a synthetic or col- 
lective study of the whole of reality is 
a mere assumption. We must, under 
the circumstances, give up the hope 
of such knowledge and must rest satis- 
fied with something less. Thus, the 
method of philosophy must be analysis 
and not synthesis. Philosophy must 
catch hold of stray problems and make 
a study of them which is not based on 
this or that fact but is practically 
speaking based on all possible facts. 
Philosophy, in the words of Russell, is 
piecemeal. Russell shows that our ordi- 
nary knowledge is cocksure, vague and 
self-contradictory. We falsely think 
what we believe to be true, is really 
true. This is cocksureness. Russell is 
"of opinion that vagueness of human 
thinking can never wholly be eliminated 
though every attempt should be made 
to make it almost nil. In finding out 
the cocksureness, vagueness and contra- 
dictory character of our ordinary knowl- 
edge, philosophy utilizes itself as an 
instrument of analysis. 

m 

Though philosophy makes use of the 
scientific method, it is to be demarcated 
from sciences. Formerly it was believ- 
ed that the essence of philosophy con- 
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sists in making a synthetic study of the 
Mole and science studies .its problems 
piecemeal. But now it is found, that 
philosophy can claim no royal road to 
knowledge. Russell maintains" that, at 
present philosophy differs frQm science 
on two points. Philosophy tries to study 
the whole of reality distributive^ but 
science confines itself to selected por- 
tions of reality. But Russell is pf opi- 
nion that by knowing too much one 
does not necessarily become a . good 
philosopher. The essence of philosophy 
consists in a critical spirit, and if we 
can know much without foregoing this 
critical spirit, then comprehensiveness 
of our knowledge is really a good thing. 
Philosophy welcomes comprehensive- 
ness only in this sense and not at the 
cost of precision and depth. Thus, the 
real line of demarcation between philo- 
sophy and sciences consists in the criti- 
cal spirit of the former which even 
goes far above that of the latter. The 
fundamental concepts, such as that of 
time, space, causality, etc., upon which 
the foundation of the empirical sciences 
is based, are subjected to severe criti- 
cisms by philosophy. It might be argu- 
ed that if science be, according to 
Russell, less critical than philosophy, it 
is meaningless to speak of the utiliza- 
tion of the scientific method in philo- 
sophy. But Russell does not, in this 
sense, regard philosophy as much 
more critical than science. Philosophy, 
owing to its selections of some pro- 
blems which are not at present dis- 
cussed by any special science, is more 
rigorous in its criticism than science. 
This superiority is due to the scope of 
the former and certainly not due to 
the inferiority of the latte*, , But, still, 
philosophy being obsessed with ethical 
predilections and the conclusions of 
science has at* present become uncriti- 
cal in nature ; hence is trie utility of the 
application of the scientific method to 
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philosophy. When fyissety speaks of 
the application of the scientific method 
to philosophy; he aims at the real philo- 
sophies of the day and when he speaks 
of its rigorously critical spirit, he aims 
at the ideal philosophies which are to 
be constructed in future with the help 
of this new method which he has clearly 
outlined. Thus, the distinction be- 
tween science and philosophy is rather 
a distinction of scope and is not so rigid 
as it is ordinarily believed to be the 
case; At best there is only a difference 
of degree and not one of kind between 
them. 

But this is not all. The application 
of the method of science to philosophy 
would remove the static character of the 
latter and would make it progressive. 
He maintains that the application of 
the scientific method to philosophy 
would enable it to frame hypotheses 
claiming provisional validity with re- 
gard to various problems of philosophy. 
Philosophy, in order to be scientific, 
must avoid the claim for the finality of 
its conclusions. The relieving feature of 
the adoption of this new method would 
be that philosophy would not then be 
‘an apple of discord, 5 as it has so long 
been. He is very optimistic about the 
unanimity of the metaphysical conclu- 
sions arrived at by this procedure. He 
entertains the belief that if we give up 
the claim of finality and be lovers of 
gradual wisdom, then with the applica- 
tion of commonsense, we would be able 
to form better ideas about reality. 

Russell does not fail to refer to the 
fact that even the magic wand of the 
scientific method is not adequate to the 
solution of ail philosophical problems. 
Talking resort to a study of facts, to an 
analysif of them, it is not possible to 
solve all the problems. There 'are 
problems wtose solutions, philosophy 
wouti not be able tb hirnish even 
with, this method. With reference to 


these problems inexplicability would 
be the last word of philosophy. 

This is, in brief, so far as we can- 
gather, the essence of the scientific 
method of Russell. The thoughtfulness 
of such a procedure cannot certainly be 
exaggerated. But still it seems that f . 
Russell has not been able to do ' 
justice either to the claim of experience 
or to that of reasoning. 

IV 

If Russell believes that philosophy 
should not close its eye to the world 
of facts, but must study it as best as 
possibly could be expected from human 
beings, he has no logical right to deny 
the validity of the intuitive experi- 
ence. Through intuition we try to 
know the world of facts. It is not 
necessarily a passionate study of the 
world, guided by preconceived ethical 
notions. In his Mysticism and Logic 
Russell tries to show that the experience 
of the mystic is thoroughly guided by 
feeling and as such his experience of 
the world is not free from emotional 
colourings. He further maintains that 
the mystic’s logic is also prejudiced 
with his experience. When freed from 
the mystic mood, the mystic tries 
to twist his facts, according to the de- 
mand of his intuition. This is what 
he calls ‘the logic of mysticism.’ Now, 
it is only by sheer force and not by 
any logic that we hold that the content 
of intuitive experience is wholly psy- 
chological. Mystics in their turn might 
maintain that the content of our ordi- 
nary experience is as well a subjective 
creation. 

According to Russell’s unadulterated 
admission, philosophy is a study of the 
whole, but while the idealists maintain 
that Inhere is, as a matter of fact, a 
whole, a spiritual entity that embraces 
wfthin itself everything, Russell is the 
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last man to harbour any such idea* T9 
this fact reference has already been 
made. But the plain fact is that 
whether there is such a whole or not 
can finally be proved or disproved by 
the verdict, of experience, and this ex- 
^ perience does not necessarily mean 
ordinary experience as detached from 
‘iriystic or intuitive one. But the diffi- 
culty is that even if philosophy is a 
study of the whole distributively, still 
it is clear that ordinary experience is 
qdite inadequate for this purpose. It 
is nothing short of an impossibility to 
study the whole world through the ex- 
perience of disconnected facts. Russell 
has pointed out that we should not build 
philosophy on the study of this or that 
fact but must base our philosophical 
studies upon very extensive conclu- 
sions. Now, if we arc to be fully 
faithful to experience, we would never 
have such wide generalizations; and if 
flying on the wings of imagination, wc 
make our conclusions so wide as they 
should not be, we would be disloyal to 
facts. A dispassionate study of the 
world of facts in its entirety is not 
possible with merely ordinary experi- 
ence. Not that ordinary experience 
should have no place in philosophy, 
but that some more powerful experi- 
ence than the ordinary one is necessary. 
Intuition might be that. 

-A dispassionate study of the world 
.must proceed with analysis. The real 
function of the intellect certainly 
consists in analysis. Intellectual syn- 
thesis cannot be the aim of philosophy, 
since it cannot but be forced. Idealists 
try to . study the world, being eager 
to find out a principle of synthesis, 
namely, the absolute. From this they 
thiiik that intellect inserts a synthesis 
in the world of apparent diversities. 
But if this synthesis is a mere gpbjec- 
jSve one, then this synthesis is in no 
a sense, a characteristic of reality. On 


the other hand, if the absolute, the 
principle of synthesis is a fact, it must 
be experienced some way or other; or 
if it is a mere hypothesis, formulated 
with the avowed purpose of inserting 
some unity in the world, intellect really 
does not insert synthesis in the ftorld 
of facts, but imagines that it has done 
so. 

But the function that remains to be 
accomplished by intellectual synthesis 
might as well be accomplished by*" an 
experience that can have a synoptic 
survey of everything that is. Intuitive 
experience makes such a claim of study- 
ing the whole at a sweep, and whether 
its verdict is right or not deserves to 
be seriously considered by philosophy. 

V 

In going to uphold the efficacy of the 
discovery of logical forms and thus re- 
cognizing the progressive character of 
philosophy, Russell has made a bold 
denial of the dispassionate study of 
facts so much urged by him. Here he 
is disloyal to facts, due to his predilec- 
tion which is certainly a rational one, 
as opposed to the ethical predilection 
to which, according to him, many great 
philosophies of the past fell a prey. 
The discovery of logical forms, the 
framing of hypothesis, in no way, can 
fit well with a dispassionate study of 
the world. It would, at best, give us 
theories which are questionable. If we 
transform philosophy into hypothesis- 
framing, then certainly it becomes pro- 
gressive like science, since one hypo- 
thesis will be substituted by another 
and the process of substitution 1 would 
continue for long. But this is a pro- 
cess of groping in the * dark. # Wnite 
failing to interpret some facts, we are 
led by imagination t* hejd that they 
are due v to something and thus^ our 
query *aft& explanation of those |acts 
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is temporarily satisfied; but this is not 
real interpretation of them, since the 
hypothesis by which we are trying to 
explain these facts, might be a merely 
imaginary product. The explanation 
through hypothesis may thus prove to 
be an explanation of the existent by 
the non-existent. If, of course, direct 
experience of the cause of those facts 
% were impossible, we might have made 
the best of a bad bargain by framing a 
hypothesis for its interpretation with 
due modifications with the growth of 
time. But if there is a means of 
knowing the whole of reality directly 
which, indeed, would be the best course 
for philosophy, then it is idle to talk 
of framing hypotheses regarding its 
ultimate nature. Direct knowledge, if 
possible, is far superior to hypotheses 
which are at best results of balanced 
imagination. It would indeed be very 
unscientific, if being enamoured of the 
tendency of framing hypotheses like 
science, we are prepared to maintain 
that philosophy is a progressive study 
of reality through hypotheses. 

A serious objection might be urged 
against the adoption of such a course, 
namely, that it would make philosophy 
static. It seems to me that ‘staticity/ 
if not due to intellectual inertia, can 
never be a fault of a particular philo- 
sophy. It would rather be bad for 
philosophy to be progressive at the cost 
of loyalty to facts. Such a progressive 
character, if permitted to philosophy, 
would make it no better than poetry. 
As a matter of fact, the basing of philo- 
sophy on direct experience would not 
go against its progressive character. 
Experience is not the all in all in philo- 
sophy, experience has got to be 
analysed and interpreted by intellect, 
and evep if experience is the same, 
various people would interpret it in 
various ways an<} thus diversity of 
opinion in philosophy is unavoidable. 


Synthetic judgments a priori are too 
much to be expected from philosophy. 
Take for example the theories of error 
as upheld by Indian and Western 
thinkers, and you will find that the 
self-same experience is capable of a 
variety of interpretations. But this 
progressive character of philosophy 
would not make it wholly imaginary* 
The progress of philosophy should not. 
be shallow but deep. 

Russell is of opinion that hypothesis- 
framing would make philosophy not a 
field of barren debate; and unanimity 
of opinion in philosophic speculation 
would be easily obtainable. He main- 
tains that contradiction in . philosophy 
is due to its attempt at reaching finality 
all at once, without adopting the gra- 
dual procedure of science. No doubt, 
silent and persevering labour deserves 
to be applauded, but it is hardly con- 
ceivable how it can lead to the removal 
of diversity of opinion from philosophy. 
We have already shown that however 
cautious we may be in framing hypo- 
theses, they will always be imaginary 
projects regarding the nature of reality. 
The unanimity of opinion also seems 
to be too much to be expected. The 
same hypothesis cannot satisfy all. 
Even basing their metaphysics on the 
Einsteinean theory of reality, there is 
enough of difference between Alexander, 
Russell and Whitehead. With refer- 
ence to what we know directly we 
might agree, but with regard to its ex- 
planation it is impossible for all to 
agree. Well has it been said by 
Sankara : — 

* ‘The argument put forward by one 
in favour of his thesis is shown to be 
fallacious by a better dialectician, and 
so on. Thus, unanimity in argumenta- 
tions is too much to expect. It is all 
due to the difference of inclinations pf 
different men.” 
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In mentioning that with regard to 
many problems of philosophy, the ver- 
sion of analysis would neither be 
positive nor negative but neutral, 
Russell has really shown a scientific 
spirit which ill goes with his tendency 
of framing hypotheses. We have a ten- 
dency to offer an interpretation of facts 
„ wen if we cannot do so. The anti-agnos- 
tics are inclined to maintain that even 
when one observes that reality is un- 
known and unknowable, he knows cons- 
ciously or unconsciously enough of real- 
ity. They might also opine that to main- 
tain that some problems are inexpli- 
cable, is to give an explanation of them. 
Certaihl^ inexplicability is in a sense 
a huge explanation ; but by maintaining 
*so, the claim of inexplicability cannot 
be overruled. Conscious ignorance in- 
deed is far superior to unconscious 
ignorance, but still it should not be 
confused with positive knowledge. We 
often pose to know much though we 
really do not know and the tendency 
to substitute inexplicability by expli- 
cability generally characterizes this 
temper. If more attention had been 
devoted to this doctrine of inexplica- 
bility than to the utilization of the 
progressive character of science, then 
the philosophy of Russell would have 
been much more scientific, much more 
dispassionate than it is now. Then it 
Would not have tried to interpret facts 
by framing hypotheses but would have 
been more humble in its assertions than 
it is now. 

VI 

When we ponder over the reputation 
of science, we find that it is not mainly 
due to its progressive character but to 
its allegiance to experience — to observa- 
tion and experiment. The regard of 
average men for science can be easily 
traced to his belief in the version of his 
own experience. Science is mainly in- 


ductive, its laws are nothing but 
inductive generalizations. So people 
feel no hesitation in believing that the 
verdict of science is beyond all dis- 
putes. It seems strange how, after 
coming in contact with the three 
dimensional worlds of experience, people 
have come to believe in a four dimen- 
sional continuum after Einstein. This 
belief, after all, is nothing but a belief 
in experience. People entertain the 
notion that Einstein has by an analysis 
of experience reached this conclusion, 
therefore they believe it. Otherwise if 
they had reared that belief that this 
conclusion has been reached by some 
special method, say dialectic of Hegel, 
they would not have certainly believed 
in it. Hypothesis-framing in science 
seems not to be its most essential 
functioning. It is only applicable when 
no inductive generalization is possible. 
This method might serve our utility, 
but would never give us knowledge of 
reality. Yet, by all means, the pro- 
gressive character of science seems to 
be due to this. 

Russell seems to have forgone his 
scientific method by adoption of the 
results of science. He warns us against 
this and yet a study of his philosophy 
shows that he, in fact, accepted the 
conclusions of contemporary science in 
toto* As a matter of fact, if the con- 
clusions of science are cautious induc- 
tive generalizations, there is nothing 
unscientific about their acceptance, but 
Russell accepted them without stating 
grounds. The theory of relativity of 
Einstein, he has utilized fully in his 
philosophy. If philosophy is to ac- 
cept the verdict of science with regard 
to the nature of universe, it is unintelli- 

*“These are not wild metaphysical specu- 
lations, but they are sober conclusions, 
accepted by the great majority of experts. 
— P. 804. An Outline of Philosophy — 
Russell. 
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gible what remains, for philosophy to 
discuss. Of course philosophy has got 
to evaluate critically the conclusions oi 
science. This is also Russell’s view. 
But another characteristic of philo- 
sophy seems to remain undiscussed. 
Science is a study of the nature of 
reality through the analysis of ordinary 
experience; philosophy may be a study 
of reality through the analysis of 
some other extraordinary experience. 
Russell’s failure to adjust the claim of 
philosophy and science seems to be due 


to his unjustifiable belief in ordinary 
experience on the one hand, and in 
intellect as an instrument of discovery 
on the other. 

The scientific method of Russell 
seems in another way unsatisfactory. 
Though philosophy should have no 
ethical predilections from the very 
beginning, still it should, in order to be 
something worth its salt, have some 
direct bearing on ethics. Russell leaves 
this question aside in his philosophic 
speculations. 


MY KING 

By Anilbaran Roy 

At every turn thou meetest me, 

0 my King, 

The sky in trance, the ever-wakeful sea 
Thy aspects show; the flaming 

notes that bring 
The cuckoo to her mate 
With charm immortal draw all 

hearts to thee. 

Shooing their branches heavenward, 
green in faith, 

The trees aspiring wait, 

The wind blows with the sweetness 

of thy breath. 

This world at play on its swing of 

suns and stars that gleam 
Eternally, —all open only a gate 
To endless miracles hidden in thy 

Seif Supreme. 



RABIA— THE SLAVE GIRL 

By Aoa Syed Ibrahim Dara 


Rabia was a rare jewel the like of 
which can hardly be found in the entire 
history of Sufism. She has no equal in 
her sincerity of aspiration and simple 
and direct devotion to God. Along with 
intense and ardent faith she had also 
absolute faithfulness which made her 
bear the hardest ordeals of her life with 
perfect grace and ease. 

She was the first woman to preach 
Sufi truths, and so beautifully she did 
it, that, within a short period, her say- 
ings became famous all over Egypt. 
The former ideas of Sufism which, till 
now, were under the firm grip of the 
Muslim Theology underwent a great 
change and, becoming free of theology 
and dogmatic religion, took their stand 
on pure spiritual experience and God- 
knowledge. It was after Rabia’s time 
that Sufism became a separate and 
independent religion. The women of 
Egypt too for the first time got fired 
by her inspiration and took to spiritual 
pursuits, and a long line of Sufi women 
devotees came into existence after her, 
who played a very important part in 
the history of Sufism. Her work, 
though arduous, great and important, 
was done with a pure and childlike 
simplicity without a single expression 
of selfishness or a trace of ego, a thing 
which makes Rabia unique among the 
greatest of sages. She spoke direct and 
spontaneous truths with so forceful and 
effective a manner that they set ablaze 
the hearts of her audience with divine 
love. Some of her simple sayings are 
more eloquent and inspiring than the 
greatest Sufi poetry. Everything about 
her shows what a great power and force 
can there be in a simple and sincere 


heart that aspires for the Union with 
the Divine. The incidents of her life are 
few and simple, but through them her 
being is reflected as the sun through a 
clear glass. 

She was the fourth daughter of a 
very poor man of Basara. On account 
of a terrible famine which broke out in 
the land, her father sold her to a rich 
man who was cruel, hard and taxing. 
Rabia had to work very hard from the 
morn till night. She was not only 
scolded and rebuked but very often 
beaten severely. So intolerable was the 
treatment meted out to her that she 
could stand it no longer and one night 
ran away from the house. It was the 
night time and the road was dark and 
lonely. Rabia met with a number of 
small accidents and finally fell down 
and broke her arm. In her utter help- 
lessness and misery she prayed to God 
saying, u O Lord, I am an unhappy 
orphan and a miserable slave girl ; 
moreover I have broken my arm. I do 
not complain of my misfortune to Thee, 
Who art Great and All-knowing. But 
I ask Thee to grant that I may never 
forget Thee and Thou be always near 
me and be pleased with me.” She 
heard a voice saying, “My child, be 
patient. In a short time God will make 
you so great and famous that even 
angels will adore and praise you and 
you will get your realization.” She 
felt very happy on hearing it, and with 
full faith apd confidence in God’s help 
she got up and returned to the house of 
her master. 

She liked very much to read the 
Quoran and to spend time in prayers 
but she had to work all day long and 
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found time to do it late at night when 
all had fallen asleep. Once her master 
woke up from his sleep late at night and 
hearing her voice went to see with 
whom she was speaking. He was sur- 
prised to see her in prayer and heard 
her saying, “0 God. Thou knowest 
everything. Thou knowest that I have 
obeyed all Thy commands. Thou 
knowest that I try to follow Thy least 
wish and utterly rely upon Thee and 
trust Thee only and that my only desire 
is to do the same to the end. I wish 
and aspire that the whole day and the 
night be spent in Thy service and 
prayer only, but I am a helpless slave 
girl and cannot devote as much time in 
Thy contemplation as I wish to. I feel 
acutely this neglect, on my part, of the 
most sacred duty for which I implore 
Thee to forgive me.” Her master was 
filled with reverence on hearing her 
prayer. Just then he saw around her 
head a halo of light and was awestruck 
by it. Then he said to himself, “It is 
not proper that I should exact any 
work from so great a soul. It is more 
fitting that I serve her in future.” The 
next day he freed her from slavery 
and said to her, “My reverence for you 
is without limit. If yea stay in my 
house I will be glad to serve you, but if 
you wish to go elsewhere you are equal- 
ly free to do that also.” Rabia thank- 
ed him and saying that her period of 
stay there had come to an end, wished 
to go elsewhere and trusting herself 
utterly to God’s grace and help she left 
the house and went away in the world. 

Since that day she devoted her whole 
life to God. She made a complete sur- 
render and performed hard penance. 
Her life was full of devotional acts done 
with ardent love and sacrifice. She 
was always pure and childlike and did 
not marry to the end of her life. 

When she began to give discourses 
crowds of people used to come from far 


and near to hear her inspiring words 
and to have a glimpse of her face. 
Hossain Basarai,* who was a great sage 
of those days, used to say about Rabia, 
“She is that great and rare soul who got 
her illumination and knowledge direct 
from God without the least help of any 
other man or guide.” Rabia used to 
go and attend the discourses of Hossain 
Basarai, when she was greatly honour- 
ed. If he happened to say anything 
exceptionally nice and people praised 
him for it, he used to say, “It came 
from the heart of Rabia.” Once in the 
discourse some one asked Rabia why 
she did not marry. She replied, 
“Marriage cannot be done without a 
body and I have no body left of my 
own.” Then Hossain Basarai asked, 
“How did you attain to this high 
position?” She answered, “By giving 
all I owned to God.” She was asked 
what was her conception of God. She 
explained, “I can’t say that God is 
like this or that. I know Him Formless 
and Infinite and feel Him near.” 

In all the sayings of Rabia one never 
misses the strong fervour of her ardent 
aspiration and love for God. Her say- 
ings take one out of the narrow walls 
of religion to the Reality and the Truth 
above it. Even in her moments of 
‘perplexity’ we find her praying to God. 

“My God, my heart is a prey to per- 
plexity in the midst of the solitude. 

“I am a stone, so is Kaba. What 
can it do for me? 

“What I need is to contemplate Thy 

Face.” 

Though Rabia was very often preach- 
ing things contrary to or different from 
the existing religious belief, yet so 

# IIossain Basarai lived in the time of Ali, 
the nephew of the Prophet and the 4th 
Khalif of Islam, who once visited the dis- 
course of Hosain Basarai and said after- 
words, “Hosain is a sincere man, a true 
sage and a good speaker.” 
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beautifully she did it that she never 
came in conflict with the upholders of 
religion. Once Rabia asked a man, 
“Why do you pray to God?” He 
replied, “To go to heaven.” She put 
the same question to another man and 
he said, “To escape the torments of 
hell.” She thereupon said, “Only the 
devotees of the lowest order serve God 
for greed or fear. Suppose there were 
no heaven or hell, would we then give 
up worshipping God? True devotees 
worship God for no selfish reason or 
motive whatsoever. They want to feel 
His presence. They do not want the 
heaven nor seek any other reward.” 
One of her famous sayings in this con- 
nection is an example of her sincerity 
and devotion. She says : 

“O Lord, if I worship Thee in fear of 
hell, burn me in hell. If I worship 
Thee in love of paradise, exclude me 
from paradise. But when I worship 
Thee for Thy own sake, withhold not 
They ever-lasting Beauty.” 

Once Rabia was asked, “Do you re- 
gard Satan as your enemy and in your 
Sadhana did you have to fight hard and 
struggle much against him?” She 
answered, “I was all the time so much 
engrossed with the love of God that I 
had no time either for enmity to or fight 
against Satan or anybody.” 

Some one asked her, “You pray to 
God but have you seen God?” She 
answered, “First I see God and then 
pray. Without His presence I cannot 
pray to Him.” 

Once Hossain Basarai said, “If in the 
‘other world’ I be separated from God 
even for a second, I feel that I will cry 
and wail so much that God Himself 
will be moved by it and be drawn to 
me.” Rabia answered, “That condition 
will be possible in the other world, only 
if you can do it now in this life and if a 
moment of separation from God here 
also brings out such a wail from you.” 


A story is told about Rabia which 
shows her ideas about money. Once a 
rich man brought a purse full of silver 
coins for Rabia. But fearing that she 
might not accept it, he first approached 
and asked Hossain Basarai to plead to 
Rabia on his behalf to accept the 
offering. Hossain Basarai told it to 
Rabia but she answered, “When God 
is always merciful and cares even for 
the wicked and the thief, is it likely 
that He will forget me, His devotee who 
remembers Him every minute ? Tell him 
that since I have known the greatness 
of God I have ceased caring for any- 
thing of this world. Moreover I do not 
know how he has earned the money. 
For that reason too I cannot accept 
his money.” 

While discussing about the thing 
necessary to get Realization, Rabia said, 
“O man, in the path of God nothing is 
necessary; even the eye or the tongue 
is not needed. What is required is a 
pure heart that ceaselessly aspires alter 
God. Therefore always pray that your 
heart may hanker after purity and may 
love God fully.” 

Sufian was a great sage living in the 
time of Rabia. Once he went to a 
mosque* and the king too had come 
there to say his prayers. By chance 
Sufian happened to get his place just 
behind the king in the second row. 
Till then Sufian was not known to many 
people nor had he become famous as a 
sage. The king, who was very egoistic 
and proud, had also the habit of proud- 
ly twisting his moustaches every now 

*It is said when Sufian was entering the 
mosque that day, he was in a hurry and 
his foot fell upon the steps with great force. 
Just then he got a shock and saw light and 
heard a voice which said, “Don’t be care- 
less in the house of God. Step lightly with 
reverence in future.” It had a great effect 
upon him and probably for this reason he 
could not forgive the king’s act and insisted 
on reverence. 
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the king, “O king, you are in the house 
of God and in His presence. You must 
give up your proud ways at least in this 
place and act humbly.” The king was 
offended and sharply replied, “ Shut 
up.” Sufian said that it was his duty 
to point it out and he did not care for 
the consequences and would continue to 
point out the truth. It was a brave 
reply given at the risk of life. Sufian 
was put in prison the next day and 
afterwards was sentenced to death. 
When the news was taken to Sufian he 
remained quiet and gave no reply. But 
that very moment it so happened that 
the court of the king collapsed and the 
king with his entire court perished 
under it. The king who succeeded him 
had untold faith in Sufian and the 
whole country began to honour and 
revere Sufian. 

Abdul Omar was also a great and 
learned sage of the time. A story is 
told of his meeting Rabia, along with 
Sufian, when she was ill. That shows 
how much they all revered Rabia, and 
what influence Rabia exerted on those 
with whom she came into contact. 

“Once,” writes the biographer, 
“Rabia fell ill and the sages Abdul 
Omar and Sufian went to see her. 
Knowing the greatness of Rabia they 
did not speak but remained silent, till 
Rabia herself turned to them and said, 
“Sufian, whatever you have to say 
please say it.” Sufian replied, “O 
revered lady, pray to God that He 
might cure you of your illness.” Rabia 
said, “Sufian, you are a great sage and 
yet you give advice in this way. Don’t 
you know from whom this illness has 
come?” Sufian thought a little and 
answered, “Lady, you are right. This 
too is God’s wish.” After some time 
he spoke again and asked, “Do you 
wish to eat anything?” Then Rabia 
related a story and said, “Sufian, I am 


very fond of dates and like to eat them. 
Though they can be had in plenty in 
these parts, I did not eat any for the last 
twenty years ; for it was not the wish of 
God.” The sages praised her and went 
away greatly touched and inspired. 

Rabia ’s trust and implicit faith in 
God and her devotional reliance upon 
Him can be seen by the following 
incident : 

Once Rabia had only two loaves of 
bread, and two very hungry Fakirs 
came to her and asked for something to 
eat. She became anxious and before 
she gave them the loaves a third man 
also came. Though he was not so much 
in need of food as the former two 
Fakirs, Rabia gave the loaves to him. 
All were very much puzzled by 
this act and asked the reason. Rabia 
did not say anything and remained 
silent. After some time a servant came 
with some pieces of bread and gave 
them to Rabia, saying, “My master has 
sent these to you.” Rabia took them 
and counted and finding that they were 
eighteen in number sent them back 
saying, “I can’t accept these. There 
seems to be a mistake. The servant 
went back but came again with two 
more added to the lot, at which Rabia 
felt pleased and gladly accepted the 
offering. She gave the bread to the 
hungry Fakirs. When asked to explain 
the meaning of all this, she said, “I did 
not give the two loaves of bread to the 
Fakirs because they would not have 
sufficed for them. The third man who 
came up needed about that much. So 
I thought it was meant for him. I 
remembered at that time the promise 
of God, “What is given in My name I 
shall return back increased tenfold.” 
I therefore prayed that God might 
return them tenfold, with which I 
might satisfy the other Fakirs. That 
is why I hesitated to take the eighteen 
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loaves and waited for the right number 
which was twenty.” 

Every act of Rabia was prompted by 
God, and she never acted by her per- 
sonal will or motive, as is clear from 
the above incidents. 

Let us in the end mention the follow- 
ing saying of Rabia, which shows that 
the perceptions got by direct contact 
and love of God are of the highest order. 
“O man,” says Rabia, “when in your 
aspiration for God you feel a great and 
unbearable pang of separation in which 
you wish to tear your hair and dash 
your head against the wall, have pati- 
ence and know for certain that that 
very moment God is present before you 
and it is always His presence that 
invokes such an aspiration in a 
devotee.” To Rabia the aspiration for 
God was a sign of His presence. 


While explaining how a true prayer 
should be performed, she said, “At the 
time of prayer the heart becomes pure 
and in that state it should be opened 
and offered to God.” 

The incidents of the time of her 
death are not known. It is said that she 
died in Jerusalem in the year 758 A.D. 
The well-known Sufi poet Fariduddin 
Attar collected all her sayings and pre- 
served them carefully. And thus it is 
that their purity has been well 
preserved up to this day, and we find 
them as inspiring as on the day they 
were uttered. 

When a life or a saying becomes the 
expression of Divine Power, it never 
loses its charm or beauty, though many 
years may pass by; it becomes immor- 
tal, it always supplies mankind with 
inspiration. 


MUSEUMS AS AIDS TO EDUCATION. 

By F. H. Gravely, D.Sc. 


The primary duty of most, if not all, 
museums is the collection of rare or 
otherwise interesting specimens and 
their preservation, so that they may be 
permanently available. In earlier days 
collection tended to monopolize atten- 
tion to the detriment or even exclusion 
of availability, with the result that 
museums came to be associated with 
deadness and dust, an association that 
dies hard in the public mind. But to- 
day the importance of availability is 
fully recognized by those in charge of 
most public museums; which have, as 
a result, been developed into institu- 
tions of great potential educational 
value, a potential value that can become 
actual only in sc far as the public are 
prepared to take advantage of it. 


To most people the objects exhibited 
in a museum are of little or no educa- 
tional value unless simply and clearly 
explained. Availability therefore con- 
sists not only in preservation and 
display but also in explanation, which 
can only be made as a result of careful 
study. And thus it comes about, 
especially in a vast and varied country 
like India, where so much of interest 
still remains unknown to modern litera- 
ture and science, that a large part of 
the energy of the staff of every active 
museum has to be devoted to research, 
either original or into what has already 
been recorded, regarding the objects 
available fpr display. And it further 
comes about that the preparation of 
adequate explanatory labels and guide- 
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books is a much slower process than the 
collection of specimens and is apt to 
follow all too tardily after their display. 

In visiting a public museum, there- 
fore, careful attention should be paid to 
any explanatory labels and to any 
guide-book that may be available. But 
too much should not be expected of 
them; and it should always be remem- 
bered that those in charge of the collec- 
tions, though too busy to attend to idle 
curiosity, are usually glad to help any- 
one who has made a real effort to 
understand the exhibits but is in need 
of special information on particular 
points. 

Education is a leading forth of the 
mind towards an ever fuller and richer 
appreciation of the true values of life. 
It must therefore always be effectively 
related to the individual lives of those 
receiving it, and the most essential part 
of it comes more or less unconsicously 
from the ordinary activities of living. 
But this by itself has long been in- 
adequate for the development of all that 
is possible to human personality and is 
widely supplemented by education in 
the accumulated experience of humanity 
as recorded in literature and art. We 
thus become acquainted with many 
things of which we have no immediate 
personal experience, either because wc 
live remote from them in place or time 
or because our powers of observation 
have not been directed sufficiently to- 
wards them. In a museum we may 
see, conveniently gathered together in 
one place, actual specimens illustrating 
life and conditions in various distant 
times and places, as well as selected ins- 
tructive examples of every-day things, 
the significance of which might not 
otherwise be so readily apparent. And 
they should be so arranged as to bring 
out their true relationship one with an- 
other and so labelled that their meaning 
ma y readily be grasped, though un- 


fortunately museums vary greatly in 
the extent to which this is successfully 
carried out. 

The aim of the public galleries of a 
museum should not end with the satis- 
faction of curiosity, whether of the idle 
or the intellectual variety, but should 
be much more the stimulation of 
interest, whether in distant times or 
distant places or the things of every- 
day life. And the aim of those using 
them should not end with the imbibing 
of new information but should include 
the utilization of the knowledge thus 
gained in the understanding of such 
matters as how the present has deve- 
loped out of the past or how a frog has 
developed from its egg. Museum visits 
should therefore lead to renewed and 
better directed personal observation of 
the many interesting and sometimes 
puzzling or even irritating relics of the 
past that we find everywhere embedded 
in the present, as well as of the many 
marvellous things in nature that are 
constantly going on around us. 

This applies not only to public 
museums but to smaller things such as 
school museums and private collections 
as well. The mere collecting of speci- 
mens and their preservation with care- 
ful records, may have potential value 
for the future; but the collection can 
have actual intellectual value even to 
its owner only in proportion to the care 
with which he studies and learns to 
understand it. And to give it a wider 
use he must be able to explain to others 
something of the significance of the 
specimens it contains. 

In a school museum it is obviously 
necessary always to bring out the 
actual educational importance of the 
specimens if they are to be of any real 
use in developing the minds of the 
pupils, so much so that temporary 
collections— as for instance, of living 
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examples of the flowers found in bloom 
by the pupils from week to week and 
regularly renewed by themselves — are 
commonly of much greater value than 
permanent exhibits, which can rarely 
be sufficiently remarkable to awaken 
fresh interest every time they are seen. 

The real test of the educational value 


of any museum lies in the interest it 
arouses in those who visit it quite as 
much as in the knowledge it imparts 
them, and in these far more than 
the extent and rarity of its collections. 
To most visitors, indeed, too great a 
multiplicity of exhibits tends to be- 
wilder rather than to instruct. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND YOUNG INDIA 

Bv T. L. Vaswani 


The mystic beauty of Ramakrishna’s 
life attracted me in the days of my 
youth, many years ago. “The first love 
hath no end,” says Chandidas. And 
my love and reverence for Ramakrishna 
have grown as the years have gone by. 

I think of him as a symbol of that 
true India which stands for supremacy 
of the Atman, as the West of to-day 
stands for the supremacy of an intensely 
individualized intelligence. Organiza- 
tion attracts attention in these days. 
Too much attention. We need the 
inspiration of Great Lives, of Illu- 
minated Souls. Untrained in school 
learning, Ramakrishna received train- 
ing in the school of the Spirit, and 
became a sage, a seer, a God-intoxicated 
man. “Have you seen God ?” Viveka- 
nanda asked him. “Yes,” said Rama- 
krishna, “I see God as I see you, only 
more intensely !” 

Ramakrishna’s name calls up to my 
mind the image of child-man. His 
childlike soul rose above the conven- 
tions of “Civilization.” He attended 
an anniversary meeting of the Brahmo 
Samaj. He was asked to be well-dress- 
ed in Dhoti and Chaddar. “It will 
pain me,” said Maharshi Debendranath 
Tagore to him, “to see any one criticise 


you for being shabbily dressed.” 
Ramakrishna’s reply was characteristic : 
— “I can’t be dressed like a Babu.” 
Ramakrishna always wished to be, not 
a “civilized” Babu but a simple child of 
the Mother. “Shall I teach you Ve- 
danta?” says Totapuri to the Saint. “I 
don’t know,” he answers, “let me ask 
the Mother.” He goes to the Temple, 
speaks to God the Mother, and then 
returns with the reply, “Yes, teach me; 
Mother permits.” His face was so 
childlike. His countenance was lit up 
with the smile of a child. In him was 
no crookedness of the “clever,” no guile 
of the “civilized.” “God,” he said “is to 
be reached through childlike faith and 
gentleness.” Many revered him as 
their Guru. But he said : — “I am only 
a child of the Mother. The word 
Guru pricks me as a thorn.” 

Simple, transparent, he had not the 
egoism of the so-called “great.” In his 
heart was the tenderness of a child. “As 
a potato or a brinjal, when boiled, 
becomes tender,” he said, “so a man 
becomes tender when he attains to per- 
fection; he loses all egoism.” Am I 
wrong in saying that the perfect man is 
the perfect child? “Of such,” said 
Jesus, “is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 


$ .5 
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It is Kingdom of Little Ones. A little 
before Ramakrishna passed away, be 
began, like a child, to play with 
flowers. “The child-mood,” he said, 
“is upon me : I behold the Lord within 
and without.” Pandit Ishvar Chandra 
Vidyasagar was a great scholar. Rama- 
krishna went to see him. On the way 
Ramakrishna prayed to God 
“Mother ! I am going to see a scholar. 
But you know, Mother, I am absolute- 
ly devoid of learning.” Ramakrishna 
was always so simple, so artless. The 
talk between the Pandit and the Saint 
was stimulating. The Pandit put 
learned questions. How beautiful, how 
truly philosophical were the answers of 
the Saint ! Wisdom is profounder than 
learning. 

A German theologian, Ruemmer, 
rightly urged that the “Great Secret of 
the Saints” was humility. It was the 
secret of Ramakrishna. He spoke of 
his “simplicity and illiteracy.” His 
“illiteracy” made his illuminated heart 
all the more transparent. His sim- 
plicity was the simplicity of St. Francis. 
Like Francis, Ramakrishna loved 
children. Like Jesus, Ramakrishna 
blessed them. He had th* non-attach- 
ment of a child, the gentleness of a 
child, the sweet unconsciousness of a 
child, the loving naturalness of a child, 
the utter unconvention of a child. 

And in his heart was such a tender 
love for the poor ! He would eat of the 
leavings of beggars in the temple. He 
would sweep, as a scavenger, the 
dirtiest place. One day he was travell- 
ing with his rich disciple, Mathura 
Babu, to Benares. On the way they 
halted for a day in a village. Rama- 
krishna saw the poor people there. 
His heart was filled with sadness. 
He said to his disciple : — “You are a 
steward of the Mother. Feed these 
poor people to-day and give a piece of 
cloth to every one.” The disciple 


calculated and hesitated as it would 
cost much. Ramakrishna wept and 
said : — “I must not go to Benares. Let 
me stay with the poor people here.” 
He went and sat among them. The dis- 
ciple was moved. He fed the poor. He 
ordered out cloth for them. And he and 
Ramakrishna resumed their journey to 
Benares. 

The greatest need of modern civiliza- 
tion is Simplicity. So much of our life 
is a dance of trivialities and superficia- 
lities, of pleasures and sensations, a 
dance of death. The childlike spirit is 
absent. Calculation-consciousness is 
growing. The disease of being “promi- 
nent” and “great” is spreading. The 
creed of Ambition is popular with the 
nation’s Youth. Therefore I plead with 
them for a new study of the life and 
message of Ramakrishna. Standing 
one day on the roof of the Dakshinesh- 
war Temple, as the bells rang and the 
conch-shells sounded for evening wor- 
ship, Ramakrishna in the strength of 
the simplicity cried at the top of his 
voice : — “Where are you, my boys ? 
Come unto me ! O ye that are 
young, I cannot bear to live without 
you.” 

In that voice was the anguish of a 
holy heart. Is the Voice stilled? It 
rings, I know, in some hearts. May it 
ring in million hearts ! And may there 
be some who may so aspire and so live 
to-day that in the years of their man- 
hood they may, Vivekananda-like, take 
Ramakrishna’s message to the nations ! 
The days are darkening, India is in 
agony. An eminent man spoke some 
time ago of “bankruptcy of Science.” 
Many there are to-day who feel sad at 
the bankruptcy of “Civilization.” The 
world’s greatest need is God-Conscious- 
ness. India, the first-born of the 
nations of the world, has for ages 
taught the truth that the soul of civiliza- 
tion is— God. To this Ancient message 
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of India, Ramakrishna calls you, young 
men ! “Come unto me,” he says, “I 
cannot bear to live without you.” How 
many will hearken to the Message? 
How many will live it ? How many will 
take it into the politics and the life of 


the Nation? One thing I know. The 
problems of to-day will not be solved 
without the light of the Ancient 
Wisdom that sees in all nations the One 
Eternal Self and in all nations the One 
Spirit of Divine Humanity. 


YOUR CREED, OR MINE ? 

By Eric Hammond 


Image-breaking is one of the easiest 
of sports, and, to the player, the least 
costly. A small boy with mischief in 
his mind, may wreck a drawing-room 
in a few minutes. Priceless works of 
art, cherished in a national gallery or 
museum, may be carelessly destroyed 
in an hour. The boy or the man, 
questioned as to his action, might, 
perhaps, claim ignorance as his excuse. 
He could not realize what fine concep- 
tion or inspiration, what study of 
technique, what infinite industry, had 
blended in the production of a picture, 
a statue, or a vase. He could not 
imagine the form, proportion or colour- 
tone which delighted and informed a 
wondering world. Unhappily there are 
such image-breakers. More unhappily 
too, there are despoilers of spiritual 
symbols, and whose offensive weapons 
are taken from arsenals which they 
would label “religious.” Their onslaught 
is premeditated and determined in 
order to advance the prestige of their 
own creed by befouling another phase 
of faith. 

Indeed, sometimes this deliberate 
aim is employed under the broad-spread 
banner of a Gospel that should be 
world-wide. Attempts are made, for 
instance, to extend the cult of Christ, 
the teaching of the meek and lowly 


Jesus, by seeking out stains in the 
garment of some great Guru outside the 
Christian pale. The profound philo- 
sophy and saving grace embodied in the 
phrase “Forbid him not ! He who is 
not against us is on our part,” is some- 
times forgotten or, worse, intentionally 
ignored. Within the pale too a similar 
unhappy method sometimes exerts it- 
self. Zealots proclaiming themselves 
Roman, Orthodox, or Anglican, do 
their best possible to insult the emblems 
of one another’s worship. Discrepan- 
cies between profession and practice are 
quoted as positive proofs that the creed 
professed is built upon error. 

Each and every church recorded in 
history has had to undergo this form 
of persecution in some pillory or 
another. Admitted, that no mecha- 
nism of human interpretation is perfect. 
No assimilation of the Spirit of God, 
no ritual embroidered around it, no 
design to “live the life” in accordance 
with it, can be fully attained and main- 
tained by the majority of mankind. 
Assuredly, then, any creed instituted 
with the view of bringing manhood a 
step nearer the divine, should be judged 
by the most consistent and devout of its 
desciples. “Judgment !” One re- 
members these warning words 
“What judgment ye mete, the same 
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shall be meted unto you,” one re- 
members also the arresting words of 
Shakespeare, 

“How would you be 

If He Who is the top of judgment 
should judge you as you are? 

0 I think of that, and mercy then will 
breathe within your lips.” 
Judgment is too often synonymous with 
condemnation. Too often it expresses 
the theory that “I am right,” and, 
therefore, “you must be wrong.” 

How eloquent, how perfect its elo- 
quence, is Vivckananda’s utterance, 
“Religion always presents different 
gradations of duty and holiness to 
different people.” 

The clarity and proportion of his 
vision enabled him to see and to assert 
what he saw with brilliant and enduring 
force. 

“The ideal is really that we should 
become many-sided. The cause of the 
misery of the world is that we are so 
one-sided that we cannot sympathize 
with each other. We must be as broad 
as the skies, as deep as the ocean. We 


must become many-sided, so (is not to 
tolerate, but to do what is much more 
difficult, to enter into the other’s path 
and feel with him in his aspirations and 
seeking after God.” 

This gracious unity of sympathy does 
not in any wise hinder any aspirant in 
working out his own salvation in accord- 
ance with the Vision that appeals to 
him. He realizes that that Vision ex- 
presses itself in many notes and many 
tones, while the same soul-sound 
vibrates through all. 

They who, like the present writer, 
enjoyed the high privilege of acquain- 
tance with Vivekananda and listened 
to his teaching, became aware of two 
things. They learned to understand his 
unswerving allegiance to the faith that 
was in him — the faith of which he 
was the melodious mouth-picee — and to 
comprehend as well that depth and 
width of sympathy which enabled him 
to grasp the hand and embrace the 
spirit of every genuine pilgrim on the 
Way. He did not fail to recognize the 
seeker, whatever the road on which the 
latter journeyed towards the object of 
his soul’s desire. 


K 

MAYAVATI CHARITABLE DISPENSARY 


Report 

It is with great pleasure that we place 
before the public the humble work done by 
this institution during the year 198*2. This 
Charitable Dispensary has been doing its 
Bilent and humble work of service among 
the hill people for the last 30 years through 
its Outdoor and Indoor Departments. 
Moved by the extreme helplessness and 
suffering of the poor and ignorant villagers 
hi times of illness, the Swamis of the 
shrama in the early years distributed 
Medicines to those who came from long dis- 


FOR 1932 

tanees to them and also went out to succour 
such as were too ill to come to the Ashrama 
for help. Slowly the work grew up till at 
last the authorities of the Ashrama felt the 
need of a regular dispensary which was 
opened in November, 1908, and ever since 
have been conducting this work with cons- 
picuous efficiency un.ler the charge of one or 
another of its members with medical know- 
ledge and experience. The percentage of 
cure has nil along been satisfactory as the 
figures for the Indoor Department show. 
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The Dispehsary administers help irrespective 
of caste, creed or sex. The doctor goes 
round the villages also to render service to 
such patients as are not able to come to the 
Indoor Hospital. 

The total number of patients relieved 
during the year at the Outdoor Dispensary 
was 7 f 489 f of which 6,198 were new cases 


and 1,296 repeated cases. Of these new 
cases, 2,571 were men, 1,571 women and 2,051 
children. In the Indoor Hospital the total 
number treated was 149, of which 110 were 
discharged cured, 18 left treatment, 22 were 
relieved and 4 died. Of these 86 were men, 
88 women and 25 children. 


STATEMENT OF DISEASES 



(Indoor 

Included) 



Dysentery 


171 

Diseases of the Nose 

... 

81 

Enteric Fever ... 


4 

Diseases of the Circulatory System 

... 

82 

Gonococcal Infection 


43 

All Diseases of the Respiratory System 


Syphilis 


55 

except Pneumonia and Tuberculosis 

615 

Malarial Fever ... 


838 

Diseases of the Stomach ... 

... 

156 

Influenza 


150 

Diseases of the Intestines ... 

... 

308 

Pneumonia 


28 

Diseases of the Liver 

... 

75 

Diseases of the Ductless Gland 


71 

All other Diseases of the Digestive 


Pyrexia of Uncertain Origin 


358 

System 

... 

312 

Rheumatic Fever 


9 

Acute Inflammation of the Lymphatic 


Tuberculosis 


18 

Glands 


78 

Worms 


91 

Diseases of the Urinary System 


45 

All other Infective Diseases 


89 

Diseases of the Generative System 


53 

Ansemia 


24 

Inflammation (ulcerative) ... 


361 

Rickets 


13 

Other Diseases of the Skin 


221 

Diseases due to Disorders of Nutrition 


All other Local Diseases ... 


201 

and Metabolism 

... 

116 

Injuries (Local and General) 


42 

All other General Diseases 


91 

Operations 


24 

Diseases of the Nervous System 

... 

184 




Diseases of the Eye 

... 

1,748 




Diseases of the Ear 

... 

184 

Total 

... 

6,342 

SUMMARY OF ACCOUNTS FOR 1932 



Receipts 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Expenditure 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Last Year’s Balance 

5,620 14 4 

Medicines and Diet ... 

887 15 9 

Subscriptions and Donations ... 

988 

6 3 

Instruments and Equipments ... 

100 

9 0 

Endowments 

1,500 

0 0 

Establishment 

12 

0 0 

Interest 

200 

0 0 

Doctor’s Maintenance and 






Travelling 

860 

0 o 




Miscellaneous including repairs 

72 

7 3 




Total 

883 

0 o 





Total 

8,309 

4 7 

Balance ... 7,426 

4 7 


We cordially thank all our donors who 
by their continued support have made 
it possible for us to be of some service 
to humanity in these distant hills. Our 
thanks are specially due to Babu Durga 
Charan Chatterjee, Benares, for an endow- 
ment of Rs. 1,500, for one bed ; Mr. M. 
Biilimoria, Bombay, for a donation of 


Rs. 100 ; Mr. P. K. Nair Feroke, for a dona- 
tion of Rs. 188 ; Mr. P. C. Bhargava, Lahore, 
for a donation of Rs. 101 ; and to a friend, 
Kuala Lampur, for a donation of Rs. 152-4-3. 
Our thanks are also due to Messrs. E. Merck, 
C. F. Boehringer and Sohne G. M. B. H., 
Meyerhof and Cie A-G., The Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., 
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The Anglo-French Drug Co. (Eastern) Ltd., 
The Union Drugs Co. Ltd., The Lister Anti- 
septics Dressing Co. Ltd., Sarkar, Gupta & 
Co., for supplying us their preparations free ; 
and to Messrs. Kajani Kanta Mazumdar and 
G. Raye for presenting to us their books. 

We have at present two rooms to accom- 
modate 4 patients in the Indoor Hospital, 
a number too small to meet the increasing 
demand. We are, therefore, contemplating 
the construction of a new ward of 8 beds 
with all accessories, which means an ex- 
penditure of at least Rs. 15,000, an amount 
which the Dispensary cannot afford at 
present. We, therefore, appeal to the 
generous public to extend their kind help 
to such a useful institution. 

We also appeal to the kind-hearted 
gentlemen for a Permanent Fund for the 


maintenance of the Dispensary and its 
Indoor Hospital of 12 beds. An endowment 
of Its. 1,500, will meet the cost of maintain- 
ing one bed. 

Donors desirous of perpetuating the 
memory of their departed friends or relatives 
may do so through this humanitarian work 
by bearing the costs of any of the above- 
mentioned wants of the Dispensary. 

Any contributions, however small, either 
for the building or for the upkeep of the 
Dispensary, will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by the undersigned. 

(Sd.) SWAMI VlRESWARANANDA, 

President , Advaita Asrama, 
P.O. Mayavati, 

Dt. Almora, U.P. 


APAROKSHANUBHUTI 

By Swami Vimuktananda 


aim: qmicaa: i 

asfi a n y* n 

(*m: As) TON!: from B:ahman from the supreme Atman all 

beings 3 TI*T*t are born therefore JWift they TO Brahman ^ verily viqfa are 

s.fa this clearly understand. 

49. Inasmuch as all beings are born of Brahman, 1 the 
supreme Atman, they must be understood to be verily Brahman. 

1 All beings are born of Brahman — The reference here is to such Sruti passages as : 
“That is Brahman wherefrom all these beings are bom, etc.” ( Taitt . Up. II. 1.) 


sfira fofspiJTfjr ^ i 

whsjfq snrsnfar faraffa it v it 

TO Brahman xr* verily all names fafwfa various ^ and wflo forms 

all actions fa also fatffu sustains this the Sruti has 

sung (clearly declared). 

50. The Sruti has clearly declared that Brahman alone is 
the substratum 1 of all varieties of names, forms and actions. 

1 Brahman alone is the substratum — Just as a rope is the substratum of the illusion 
of snake and the like, so Brahman is the substratum of all these names, forms and actions 
though they are but illusory ; for even an illusion requires a substratum for its 
appearance. 


ssrot amnrei ii m ii 
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As) of a thing made of pure gold the nature of gold 

M (expletive) permanent m ^ so also swit of a being born of 

Brahman mrtfthe nature of Brahman 

51. Just as a thing made of gold ever has the nature of 
gold, so also a being born of Brahman has the nature of Brahman 
always. 

srfagRr wf ctFnftroTfotf n ^ n 

?T: Who the ignorant one between the Jivatman and 

the Paramatman ^?q*Tfq even a little distinction tfsn making rests 

his fear by the Sruti) ^rfvmif^cf is spoken of. 

52. Fear 1 is attributed to the ignorant one who abides 
by 2 the slightest distinction between the Jivatman and the 
Paramatman. 

1 Fear — Fear has its root in duality and imperfection and can be overcome by one, 
only when one realizes non-duality and thus attains to perfection. For such a person, 
then, there is none to be afraid of and nothing to be gained or lost. 

a Who abides by, etc. — The Sruti text runs as follows : “When he (the ignorant one) 
makes the slightest difference in it (Brahman), fear is produced for him. (Taitt. Vp. 
II. 7.) 

rere mg tfafacrcrera \ 

sn ored srer gnnrfq u ii 

Where through ignorance fff duality appears there w: 

another («dt another) sees W when S* all as identified with the 

Atman is) W there another ^ (expletive) vsfe even a shadow ( 
another) not sees). 

53. When duality 1 appears through ignorance, one sees 
another ; but when everything becomes identified with the 
Atman, one does not see the least shadow of another. 

1 When duality , etc . — This stanza gives the substance of the following passage from 
the Sruti: “For where there is duality, as it were, one sees another, smells another, etc., 
but where everything has become one’s own self, how can one sec another, smell another, 
etc.” (Brih. Up. IV. 5. xv). 

sforai. snrifar franra: i 

«T ^ cFW flMst ?? ^ sjiNitefecfara: II II 

Where all beings fv ( expletive ) as identified wilh 

the Atman of one who realizes ( rlfa’t) there not 3 ( expletive) 

delusion ^ not ^ also ^51^: sorrow in consequence of the absence 

of duality. 

54. In that state 1 where one realizes all as identified with 
the Atman, there arises neither delusion nor sorrow, in conse- 
quence of the absence of duality. 

1 In that state , &c. — Ijt refers to the following Sruti text : “W r hcn a person realizes 
ali beings to he his very Self, where is there any delusion or sorrow for such a seer of 
unity?” ( Isha . Up. 7.). 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN TfflS NUMBER 

The opening article gives the utter- 
ances of Swami Vivekananda on the 
various problems of Indian women. 
We have tried to make it as compre- 
hensive as possible by reason of the 
importance of the subject. . . . The 
Goal and the Way is the substance of 
a Bengali lecture delivered by Swami 
Saradananda many years back. It may 
be remembered that Swami Sarada- 
nanda was the Secretary of the Rama- 
krishna Mission since its inception. He 
passed away in 1927. . . . Artists of 
Life is from the pen of one who him- 
self is an artist of international reputa- 
tion. . . . The writer of The Scientific 
Method of Russell , after a brilliant aca- 
demic career, is now engaged as a 
research scholar in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. He belongs to the Rama- 
krishna Mission Students’ Home, Cal- 
cutta. Anilbaran Roy wrote another 
small poem in April last. . . . Aga 
Syed Ibrahim Dara has made a special 
study of the Sufi poets and saints. We 
have an idea of publishing the bio- 
graphy of some more Sufi saints from 
his pen. . . . Dr. Gravely is in charge 
of the Museum in Madras. . . . Prof. 
T. L. Vaswani, we dare say, needs no 
introduction to our Indian readers. 
Through writings and speeches he is 
trying his best to turn the minds of 
younger generation to the ancient 
wisdom of Indian sages and saints. And 
the religious fervour of his own 
personal life is catching. . . . Eric 
Hammond is an English disciple of 
Swami Vivekananda. Your Creed , or 
Mine, though a short article, contains 
much food for thought for those who 
do not hesitate to quarrel amongst 


themselves in the sacred name of 
religion. 

A ‘HERETIC’ UNDER FIRE 

The editorial of this month was 
inspired mainly by two articles in the 
Harpers Magazine — one on ‘Is there a 
case for Foreign Missions?’ by Mrs. 
Pearl S. Buck and the other on ‘The 
Twilight of Foreign Missions’ by 
Nathaniel Peffer. Mr. Peffer’s article 
was reproduced in part in the last 
number of the Prabuddha Bharata . 
Mrs. Buck also, like Mr. Peffer, dealt 
with the subject of discussion in Re- 
thinking Missions and gave her own 
independent view of the matter. She 
wrote chiefly from her experience in 
China, where she has lived almost her 
entire life. Mrs. Buck is a daughter of 
missionaries belonging to the Presby- 
terian Church and herself became a 
missionary. But the way in which the 
Christian missionaries carried on their 
work in China greatly pained her and 
she ventilated her feelings in an address 
delivered before 1,200 Presbyterian 
women in New York and in the article 
in Harpers Magazine referred to above. 
Her main point was “that the doc- 
trine that heathen races arc damned 
unless they hear the Gospel is a ‘magic 
religion.’ ” With regard to the mission- 
aries, she said, “I suppose, next to the 
Chinese among whom I have lived, there 
is no group of people whom I know 
better than I do the missionary. I 
have watched him with curiosity and 
affection, amusement and pride and dis- 
gust. I have heard him criticized in 
the bitterest terms, and I have some- 
times agreed with that criticism. I 
have seen the missionary narrow, 
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uncharitable, unappreciative, ignorant. 
I have seen him so filled with arro- 
gance in his own beliefs, so sure that 
all truth was with him and him only, 
that my heart has knelt with a 
humble one before the shrine of Buddha 
rather than before the God of that 
missionary, if that God be true. I 
have seen missionaries, orthodox 
missionaries in good standing in the 
Church — abominable phrase ! — so lack- 
ing in sympathy for the people they 
were supposed to be saving, so scornful 
of any civilization except their own, so 
harsh in their judgment upon one 
another, so coarse and insensitive 
among a sensitive and cultivated people 
that my heart has fairly bled with 
shame. I can never have done with 
my apologies to the Chinese people 
that in the name of a gentle Christ we 
have sent such people to them. It is 
too true. We have sent ignorant 
people as missionaries, we have sent 
mediocre people, we have sent arrogant 
people, we have sent superstitious 
people who taught superstitious creeds 
and theories and have made the lives 
of hungry-hearted people wretched and 
more sad.” 

Yet her love for Christ was not a 
whit less than that of any orthodox 
Christian. Her devotion to and faith 
in Christ was too strong to be shaken 
by ‘higher criticism’ or any historical 
findings that Christ did not live at all. 
What if Christ never lived? “If there 
existed,” she said, “mind or minds, 
dreams, hopes, imaginations, sensitive 
enough to receive such heavenly imprint 
on the spirit as to be able to conceive 
a personality like Christ’s and portray 
Him for us with such matchless simpli- 
city as He is portrayed, then Christ 
lived and lives, whether He was once 
one body and one soul, or whether He 
is the essence of men’s highest 
dreams.” 


But what does that matter ? In 
spite of her so much love for Christ, 
she was dubbed as a ‘heretic’ by the 
orthodox Christians, and she was com- 
pelled to resign as a missionary. Nay, 
that was not sufficient. One of her 
chief critics condemns the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions for not dis- 
missing her instead of accepting her 
resignation. 

After this, who will say that the days 
of Inquisition arc over ! 

LEFT WITHOUT ANY 
SUBSTITUTE 

Generally the conduct of those people, 
who are religiously disposed, arc re- 
gulated by the thought of reward and 
punishment in the life to come. Many 
people arc prevented from doing any 
wrong action inasmuch as the thought 
of punishment after death haunts their 
mind ; many persons are induced to do 
acts of virtue because they think they 
will thereby insure happiness in the life 
to come. Theologians have often taken 
unworthy advantage of this innate 
human weakness and brought disgrace 
to religion. 

Nowadays modern minds have be- 
come greatly sceptical in their attitude 
towards religion. And many orthodox 
beliefs about religion cannot also stand 
scientific and rational investigation. 
As such, all the world over, control of 
religion over people is loosening more 
and more. 

Whatever might be the utility of 
religion from the spiritual standpoint, 
there is no doubt that religion has 
served as a great check upon man from 
going astray ; it has controlled the 
society and prevented it from falling 
into chaos ; it has greatly regulated the 
ethical conduct of the people in general. 
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Whatever might be the rationale of 
religious faiths and beliefs — some will 
say religion has its origin in fear, some 
will say, in ignorance and superstition 
and so on — there is no mistaking the 
fact that the service of religion to 
humanity has been very great. Now 
that religion is losing its hold upon 
men, wc find everywhere alarming signs 
of chaos. It is said in fun that God is 
no longer capable of playing “the role 
of Cosmic Policeman.” But there has 
also been found no substitute who can 
control man’s baser instincts. As 
such, as religion becomes ineffective, 
the State or the Government becomes 
overworked. But the State is after all 
a human institution and it will, there- 
fore, reflect the condition of human 
minds. As a result we find that crimes 
increase in societies or countries in pro- 
portion as religion becomes inoperative. 
In many countries of the West, where 
religion has suffered most, the figures 
of crimes are simply staggering. It is 
true that man should not be kept in 
ignorance and superstition in order that 
he may be easy of control and as such 
whatever is of false value in religion, 
must go, but this also should be seen 
that knowledge does not turn people 
into poorer specimens of humanity and 
prove a veritable curse to the society. 
That is exactly the danger that is 
facing the world to-day. 

In speaking of the condition of 
America, a thoughtful writer of the 
Atlantic Monthly says, “In so far as 
the Colleges destroy religious faith with- 
out substituting a vital philosophy to 
take its place, they are turning loose 
Upon the world young barbarians who 
have been freed from the discipline of 
the Church before they have learned 
how to discipline themselves.” Now, 
this is a situation which calls for serious 
reflection from those who decry religion 
wholesale. 


“FEAR OF THE EDUCATED 
WOMAN” 

Women’s activities nowadays have 
overflowed the confines of home and are 
spreading over various fields of life. 
We hear of even many old and ortho- 
dox women who are taking keen interest 
in the political struggle of the country 
— nay, some of them, by taking active 
parts in politics, have courted even jail 
life. Women are now entering into 
Legislatures, Corporations, District 
Boards — nominated or elected. Though 
the number of such women is not very 
large, still they have shown that they 
have useful works to do even outside 
their homes. Now, will not these out- 
side activities interfere with the normal 
life of the home ? And will any better 
result be achieved if women also under- 
take those works which have been 
hitherto limited to men only. If one 
observes the activities of women in the 
West one is led to feel that they are as 
if in a hysteric competition with men 
in every walk of life. Is it a desidera- 
tum to be longed for? Should Indian 
women also be like them? Some view 
with alarm and some welcome the 
widening of the sphere of activities of 
Indian women. Some disfavour higher 
education amongst women, while some 
hold the view that if there is any need 
and utility of higher education for 
boys, there is that for girls also. 

Sri U. Abhayambal, M.A., Ph.D., 
Principal, Maharani’s Women’s College, 
Mysore, says some thoughtful words 
on this vexed problem, in an article in 
the Hindu. She writes: 

“When women graduates cease to be 
rare and hot-house blossoms, when 
higher education is sought after by 
women for culture, when educated 
women cease to be self-conscious of 
their education and their differentia- 
tion from other women, then education 
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would add to their natural graces, 
sweetness and refinement, and there 
will be no fear of ‘educated’ woman. 
I should call her not an ‘educated 
woman’ but a cultured woman with 
her natural powers and faculties trained 
to make her a good house-keeper, a 
good citizen and a good companion to 
man without, at the same time, losing 
her own personality and her own self- 
development.” 

The writer has no sympathy with 
those women who shout for equality 
of rights with men. According to her 
this indicates inferiority complex in 
them. And this is deplorable. For 
woman is neither inferior nor superior 
to man. They have different personali- 
ties and as such different modes of life 
and spheres of activity. Woman should 
certainly ask for all possible opportuni- 
ties for the growth and development of 
her individuality, “but let her not say 
that she wants this right or that, 
because man has it.” 

According to Dr. Abhayambal, 
woman should not forget the home 
while responding to the call from the 
wider world. She says : “I do admit 
that the home will largely remain the 
sphere of the woman, but the concept 
of home is now enlarged. It cannot 
be dissociated from its relation to and 
bearing upon the society and the 
nation. The home should be vitalized 
and enriched by the broadening and 
liberalizing influences of the larger 
social and national life. The woman in 
the home is the proper medium of com- 
munication between the home and the 
larger life outside its limits. Hence the 
wider the woman’s outlook, the better 
will be the home.” 

Indeed, it is due to the failure on the 
part of woman to make a proper adjust- 
ment between the demands of the home 
and those of fhe outside world, that 
many homes in the West are breaking 
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away. This infection is unfortunately 
spreading even in India. 

THE CONCEPTION OF INDIVI- 
DUALITY IN THE EAST AND 
THE WEST 

Nothing flatters a man so much as to 
know that he has got an individuality. 
And this desire to have an individuality 
makes a man often self-assertive, ego- 
istic and opinionative even to a fault. 
What he calls his independent opinion 
is often nothing but his colossal ignor- 
ance of the other side of the shield, his 
love for freedom is sometimes only his 
inability to undergo any discipline, his 
bias towards ‘modern’ ideas indicates 
his lack of power to understand the 
past. This idea of individuality is ram- 
pant in the West and it is lately in- 
fecting the Eastern minds also. And 
as a result there are signs of revolution 
in every sphere of thought and acti- 
vity. It is a common charge against 
the Oriental people that they are pas- 
sive, and many admire the dynamic 
spirit that is evident in the life of the 
Westerners. The people of the West 
are supposed to have a great grit and 
determination which, according to the 
opinion of some, the Easterners sadly 
lack. But can we not say that if in 
certain fields of works, the Westerners 
show a greater perseverance and zeal, 
there are other fields in which the 
Easterners shine much better ? If a 
man in the West does not hesitate in 
the least to risk his life in an attempt 
to cross the Atlantic in an airship or to 
fathom the depths of the ocean, an 
Oriental will willingly and gladly under- 
go any amount of suffering for the 
realization of the Self. 

Mr. Vasudeo B. Metta discusses the 
Eastern and Western ideas of indivi- 
duality in an interesting article in the 
Indian Review . According to him, the 
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Oriental asserts his individuality in 
spiritual matters. “The Hindu wor- 
ships his God alone,” he says, “and 
not in a congregation. Eastern religions 
and philosophies teach man to work for 
his salvation by suppressing his emo- 
tions, passions, and desires : in other 
words by using the force of individual- 
ity. The Theory of reincarnation is 
also based on the idea that the indivi- 
duality of man is everything and that 
it should be continually perfected until 
it has become fit to be absorbed into 
God. The Oriental’s idea of progress is 
moral and spiritual rather than intel- 
lectual and material. 

“But the Oriental does not assert his 
individuality in social matters. He 
merges it into that of his family, caste, 
or clan in order that he may be able to 
co-operate with his fellow-beings in the 
work of life.” 

The Western idea of individuality is 
quite different from the Eastern idea. 
“The Westerner, however, unlike the 
Oriental, merges his individuality in 
spiritual matters. He worships his God 


not alone but in a congregation. He 
hopes to attain salvation by prayer 
rather than by self-discipline : in other 
words by means which do not require 
the rise of the force of his individuality. 
In social matters however he asserts his 
individuality. He considers his opinion 
to be far more important than that of 
other members of his family or society.” 

The result also is different in the East 
and the West. In the East people are 
religious, keenly sensitive of their duties 
to their kith and kin, patient and self- 
sacrificing. Whereas in the West people 
are religious most often on Sundays 
only, their family-tie is weak and they 
become impatient and self-indulgent. 
Material and intellectual progress rather 
than moral and spiritual development 
has become the watchword of their life. 

Mr. Metta has, however, the hope 
that in no distant future there is going 
to be a happy blending of the two ideals 
of the East and the West; for, due to 
the improved means of communication 
the East and the West are daily coming 
closer together. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIAL ORGANIZA- 
TION OR LAWS OF MANU. By Bhagavan 
Das. Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras. ajaawt+Sfty PP- Price Rs. 4* 

It is a marvellous book. In these days of 
cheap printing and shallow learning it is 
heartening to come across, accidentally as 
it were, a profound and serious book like 
this. One is also compelled to admire the 
extraordinary optimism and boldness of the 
author who has undertaken the superhuman 
task of carrying back, as it were, the stream 
of the Ganges to its source ; for he has at- 
temped to prove that the antiquated namby- 
pamby balderdash (?) of Manu, who, accord- 


ing to the present-day opinions should be 
consigned to the bottomless pit of oblivion, 
contains much more sane and wholesome 
counsel than what is to be found in most 
modern writers. 

The great charm of the book lies in the 
fact that the author has marshalled forth 
in a beautiful array a vast collection of 
gems of quotations from the store-house of 
ancient lore, removed the crusts which 
through years of irreverence and neglect 
have settled upon tnem, and with the help 
of his penetrating intellect displayed the 
brilliance of each. 

One great feature of the book is that the 
author with his deep insight has brought 
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out the fundamental difference between the 
modern pragmatic thinkers on the one 
hand, and Manu and his coadjutors on the 
other hand. The position of the former has 
been beautifully described by Tolstoy in 
his Confessions , in which he has pointed out 
how a sincere soul who seeks truth and 
guidance from the current authors feels dis- 
tracted with theories and counter-theories, 
diverse ideas and ideals which like ladies’ 
dress come into vogue for a time to be 
discarded at the next moment when a new 
fashion comes to rule the day. Mr. Bhaga- 
van Das has shown that this is due to the 
fact that these thinkers themselves have not 
got a vision of the whole truth, and so they 
behave like blind men leading the blind. 
Earth-bound as they are, their ken does not 
stretch beyond the present. But the 
vision of a seer like Manu went far beyond 
and brought within its sweep the panorama 
of the whole creation, indicated the objects 
of the ‘Jagat Leela’ (world process) as also 
the goal of human life, viz. Self-reali- 
zation or the knowledge of the identity of 
the conditioned and individuated self with 
the unconditioned and supra-universal Self 
or Brahman. This condition is to be reach- 
ed after myriads of births and rebirths. 
According to the author, Manu and his 
collaborators had a very distinct perception 
of the ideal to be reached by each indivi- 
dual, and, therefore, they advised that all 
activities of man should be directed to this 
one end and laid down rules about Dharma 
(duty), Artha (Economics), Kama (plea- 
sure) and Moksha (liberation), giving each 
its proper place but all the while remember- 
ing that “the whole universe is to be 
enveloped with God.” 

After a perusal of the book one feels that 
the author is in perfect accord with Goethe 
who said, “Everything that is worth think- 
ing has already been thought ; one must 
only try to think it again.” 

The book deserves to be placed with the 
classics on social polity, and should find 
place in every library and every home 
which has any pretence to Hindu culture. 

We would however like to mention one or 
two things in this connection. 

(1) The author appears to believe that 
ancient wisdom is more comprehensive and 
reliable than the* modern beliefs. The 
theory of evolution and progressive perfec- 
tionism supported by most of the scientists 
of the age, rules the day. In the work of 
Manu and his colleagues this theory does 


not appear to have been described expli- 
citly. We wish that the author gave his 
solution of the vexed problem. 

(2) Mr. Das has expressed doubts as 
regards the equal acceptability of all the 
writings in the Samhitas. Now, if some of 
the sayings of the Rishis are considered not 
fully worthy of acceptance, does it not 
follow that people will be infected with 
doubts about the genuineness of the whole 
thing? Who is to extract sugar from the 
sands with which it is mixed up? 

(3) Finally the all-important question of 
caste has been treated rather casually. It 
seems that the author has dealt with the 
question with some reserve. We ardently 
request the author to employ his vast 
scholarship and keen intellect to deal with 
the subject, in a separate volume, in all its 
bearings— anthropological, ethnological and 
sociological. 

S. N. Chakravakty. 

THE VISION OF ASIA. By L. Cranmar 
Byng. Published by John Murray . Albem- 
arle Street, London, W. 450 pp. Price 
15s. net. 


Mr. Cranmar Bying is the famous co- 
editor of that interesting sequence of some 
fifty handbooks called the “Wisdom of the 
East” series, in which choice selections from 
the best literature of Egypt, Palestine, 
Arabia, Persia, India, China and Japan have 
revealed to the West that the East possesses 
treasures of wisdom, philosophy, poetry, and 
ethical ideals. The editors and contributors 
have been trying, since the beginning of this 
century, to give to the West an idea “of the 
great ideals and lofty philosophy 
Oriental thought to help to a revival in the 
West of that true spirit of charity which 
neither despises nor fears the notion of 
another creed and colour.” 

The maxim from Evan Morgan on the 
title-page does not express the scope of 
this interesting book so fully as the sub- 
title, namely, “An Interpretation of Chinese 
Art and Culture.” The salient feature of 
the book is that it tries to prove that the 
spiritual vision is one in all Eastern 
countries. All the prophets of the East— 
Buddha and Christ, Mohommed and 
Zoroaster, Laotze and Confucius, Krishna 
and Shankara lived and preached the self- 
same doctrine in essence. The goal of life 
according to the Oriental scriptures— the 
Bible and the Vedas, the Tripitika and the 
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Tao-Teh-King, the Koran and the Avesta— 
is the realization of the Absolute Reality. 
Apart from this general theme, the book 
tries to show the golden vision which China 
developed in all walks of national life. In 
religion, art and literature China produced 
a wonderful culture which was greater in 
many respects than that of Athens under 
Pericles, the perennial source of Western 
ideals. The religion of China reached its 
zenith in the vision of the world-spirit which 
,the Chinese calls Tao. 

The book like other manuals of the 
“Wisdom of the East” series is extremely 
interesting. All classes of readers will find 
food for thought in it. Moreover it will 
help the Western readers to understand the 
East better. 

S. J. 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. By T. K. 
Krishna Menon. 2nd Edition. The Gosri 
Srout Printing Service , Palace Road, Cochin. 
240 pp. Price Rs. 2. 

This is something like a literary rhow- 
rhow. The contents cover a variety of 
topics, of mixed merit, from very interest- 
ing subjects relating to Kerala history, 
science, sociology, religion and literature to 
comparatively commonplace, if not silly, 
utterances on College days, in Council hall 
find at propagandist meetings during the 
late War. The book suffers badly from 
absence of selection and arrangement of 
the subject matter. Some of the essays like 
those on 'Raja Kesav Das’ and Malay alam 
literature display rare f holarship and 
historical insight and deserve to be rescued 
out of this hotch-potch and published in 
a better form. The versatile author is also 
capaj^e of going deeper into the problems 
of research relating to Kerala history and 
cultural evolution. Kerala has consider- 
ably changed since the author made his 
observations on the curse of untouchability 
in the province (pp. 71 and 72) more than a 
quarter of a century ago. It is a pity that 
he has not cared to give out his present 
views on the burning question. 

M. R. R. 

Bengali 

ITALITE BARKAYEK. By Binoy Kumar 
Sarkar. City Library , 44 Kailas Bose Street, 
Calcutta. u +*«4 pp. Price Rg. 1-8. 

The book is the result of the author’s 


several trips to Italy. The author knows 
Italian language. He is a contributor to 
several journals in Italy and has addressed 
distinguished academies in Italian. The 
present book is quite distinct from an ordi- 
nary book of travel. In the latter, a writer 
generally gives the result of his observations 
during his quick travel. But here Prof. 
Sarkar has supplemented the conclusions of 
his observations by deep study in Museums, 
Library and conversation with scholars and 
professors. 

The book gives an idea of Italy in its 
various aspects — economic, political, social, 
religious, etc. And always there is an 
attempt on the part of the author to com- 
pare the conditions of Italy with those pre- 
vailing in India. This will certainly give 
a stimulus to many Indian aspirations and 
remove the inferiority complex from many 
Indian minds. A wide circulation of the 
book will do a great good to the country. 

SWADESHI ANDOLAN 0 SANRAKS- 
II AN NITI. By Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 
The New Oriental Library , 25 j 2 Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta, xx iv+203 pp. Price Rs. 2. 

This is the Bengali translation of a portion 
of Das Nationale dcr Politischen Okonomie 
of the famous German economist, Friedrich 
List. Though in his lifetime List suffered 
much persecution for his opinions, his influ- 
ence on the economic and political life of 
Germany is considerable. He died in 1846, 
but even now vigorous researches are going 
on about his writings. An academy has 
been formed in his name, which is an 
important economic association in Germany. 

Through the present book the Bengali- 
reading public will get an access to the 
thoughts and ideas of List. Professor 
Sarkar has been trying for some time past 
to enrich Bengali language with literature 
on Political Economy. The present book is 
also an attempt in that direction. We have 
no doubt that through such publications, 
people who cannot read English or German, 
will find an opportunity to widen their 
horizon of thought and broaden their out- 
look of life. The book gives some idea of 
the condition of trade and industry of 
Europe and America in the early nineteenth 
century and also the opinions of List about 
Free Trade and Protection. Those who have 
got interest in economics will find the book 
valuable. 
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A NEW VEDANTA CENTRE IN AMERICA 

A correspondent from New York writes : 

The most active admirers and devotees of 
the Vedanta movement in New York have 
organized a new centre in this city and have 
incorporated it under the name of the 
‘Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Centre of New 
York/ Some of these devotees knew Swami 
Vivekananda personally, and were also 
acquainted with the teachings of the other 
Swamis of the Ramakrishna Mission who 
worked in this city. For some time past 
they have felt the need of forming a second 
centre in this foremost city of America so 
that the great teachings of the Vedanta 
Philosophy as interpreted in the life of Sri 
Ramakrishna and his illustrious disciple, 
Swami Vivekananda may reach a wider 
public. 

They have, accordingly, invited Swami 
Nikhilananda, formerly the minister of the 
Vedanta Society of New York, to be the 
spiritual head of this new organization ; and 
the Swami has kindly agreed to their earnest 
invitation. The inaugurant service of the 
new centre was conducted by Swami Nikhila- 
nanda on May 7. He spoke on Sri Rama- 
krishna the Great Master of modern India. 

The Swami has made the following pro- 
gramme of work for the season. Every 
Sunday at 11 a.m. he will address the con- 
gregation on vital religious problems of the 
time. The Tuesday evening service is to be 
devoted to the study and explanation of the 
Gita ; and every Friday evening the Swami 
will give instruction on meditation and ex- 
plain the Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali. 

Swami Nikhilananda, as Minister of the 
Vedanta Society of New York, has made per- 
sonal contact with many leading men and 
institutions of the city. He has been fre- 
quently invited to deliver speeches under the 
auspices of many churches and societies. 
We give below the names of some of the 
organizations where he spoke : — 

The India Academy of America, the New 
Historical Association, the Madison Ave, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Columbia 
University Episcopal Chapel, the World 
Fellowship of Faiths, the White Plains 


Baptist Church, etc., etc. Swami Nikhila- 
nanda has also been invited to take part in 
a Congress of Religions to take place in the 
latter part of June at the Hotel Waldorf 
Astoria. 

The happy combination, people find in 
the personality of Swami Nikhilananda, of 
a brilliant speaker and clear thinker as well 
as of a sympathetic and loving soul, has 
brought about a wonderful atmosphere of 
co-operation and support among all those 
who have had the good fortune of meeting 
him. 


RAMAKRISHNA SEVASHRAMA, 
SHYAMALA TAL 

The Sevashrama is situated in the midst 
of the deep Himalayan jungles interspersed 
with groups of hamlets here and there. 
There is no other means of medical relief 
within 30 miles from it, and this makes it 
a unique institution, the extreme necessity 
and importance of which is self-evident to 
all. People often come to be treated even 
making a full day’s journey. Moreover, the 
Sevashrama being located near the trade 
route between Thibet and the plains, many 
Bhutias falling ill in the jungles, and being 
utterly helpless in a strange country, come 
to it for treatment. 

The Sevashrama has both Indoor and Out- 
door departments. In 1932, 1,620 patients 
were treated at the Outdoor Dispensary, 
while the number of patients in the Indoor 
Hospital was 17. Though the number of 
cases is not very large, the value of the 
work should be judged by the urgency of 
the demands and the extreme helplessness 
of the patients. 

The Sevashrama built, last year, a two- 
storied house for better accommodation, but 
there is still a debt of Rs. 179-10-8 left. In 
1932 receipts for the Dispensary were 
Rs. 338-2-9, and expenditure was Rs. 823-7-1. 
So there was a very small balance left. All 
contributions to the work should be sent 
to Swami Virajananda, Secy., Ramakrishna 
Sevashrama, Shyamala Tal, P.O. Deori, via 
Champawat, Dt. Almora, U.P. 
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“sf%Sci snaa nro i” 

“Arise ! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


SWAMI V1V EKANAN DA ON IMAGE-WORSHIP 

Its Significance 


In every temple, if one stands by 
and listens, one will find the wor- 
shippers applying all the attributes of 
God, including omnipresence, to the 
images. It is not polytheism, nor 
would the name henotheism explain the 
situation. “The rose called by any 
other name would smell as sweet.” 
Names are not explanations. 

I remember, as a boy, hearing a 
Christian missionary preach to a crowd 
in India. Among other sweet things 
he was telling them was — if he 
gave a blow to their idol with his 
stick, what could it do? One of his 
hearers sharply ansWered, “If I abuse 
your God what can He do?” “You 
would be punished,” said the preacher, 
“when you die.” “So my idol will 
punish you when you die,” retorted the 
Hindu. 

The tree is known by its fruits. 
When I have seen amongpt them that 
we called idolaters, men, :the like of 
whom in morality and spirituality and 
ove > I have never seen anywhere, I 


stop and ask myself, “Can sin beget 
holiness ?” 

Superstition is a great enemy of man, 
but bigotry is worse. Why does a 
Christian go to church? Why is the 
cross holy? Why is the face turned 
towards the sky in prayer? Why are 
there so many images in the Catholic 
Church ? Why are there so many 
images in the minds of Protestants 
when they pray ? My brethren, we can 
no more think about anything without 
a mental image than wc can live with- 
out breathing. By the law of associa- 
tion the material image calls up the 
mental idea and vice versa . This is 
why the Hindu sees an external symbol 
when he worships. He will tell you it 
helps to keep his mind fixed on the 
Being to whom he prays. He knows 
as well as you do that the image is not 
God, is not Omnipresent. After all 
how much docs omnipresence mean to 
almost the whole world ? It stands 
merely as a word, as a symbol. Has 
God superficial area? If not, when we 
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repeat that word Omnipresent we think 
of the extended sky or of space, that 
is all. 

As we find that somehow or other, 
by the laws of our mental constitution, 
we have to associate our ideas of infinity 
with the image of the blue sky, or of 
the sea; so we naturally connect our 
idea of holiness with the image of a 
church, a mosque or a cross. The 
Hindus have associated the ideas of 
holiness, purity, truth, omnipresence, 
and such other ideas with different 
images and forms. But with this 
difference, while some people devote 
their whole lives to their idol of a 
church and never rise higher, because 
with them religion means an intellec- 
tual assent to certain doctrines and 
doing good to their fellows, the whole 
religion of the Hindu is centred in 
realization. Man is to become divine 
by realizing the divine ; idols or temples 
or churches or books are only the 
supports, the helps, of his spiritual 
childhood : but on and on he must 
progress. 

He must not stop anywhere. “Ex- 
ternal worship, material worship,” 
say the Vedas, “is the lowest stage; 
struggling to rise high, mental prayer 
is the next stage, but the highest stage 
is when the Lord has been realized.” 
Mark, the same earnest man who is 
kneeling before the idol tells you : “Him 
the sun cannot express, nor the moon, 
nor the stars, the lightning cannot ex- 
press Him, nor what we speak of as 
fire ; through Him they shine.” But he 
does not abuse any one’s idol or call 
its worship sin. He recognizes in it 
a necessary stage of life. “The child 
is father of the mun.” Would it be 
right for an old man to say that child- 
hood is a sin or youth a sin? 

If a man can realize his divine 
nature with the help of an image, would 

it be right to call that a sin ? Nor 

* 


even when he has passed that stage, 
should he call it an error. 

As to the so-called Hindu idolatry, 
— first go and learn the forms they are 
going through, and where it is that the 
worshippers are really worshipping, — 
whether in the temple, in the image, 
or in the temple of their own bodies. 
First know for certain what they are 
doing, — which more than ninety per 
cent of the revilers are thoroughly igno- 
rant of, — and then it will explain itself 
in the light of the Vedantic philosophy. 

Image-Worsiiip Versus Idolatry 

The same ideas apply to the worship 
of the Pratimas as to that of the 
Pratikas; that is to say, if the image- 
stands for a god or a saint, the wor- 
ship is not the result of Bhakti, and does 
not lead to liberation; but if it stands 
for the one God, the worship thereof 
will bring both Bhakti and Mukti. Of 
the principal religions of the world we 
see Vedantism, Buddhism, and certain 
forms of Christianity freely using 
images; only two religions, Mahorn- 
medanism and Protestantism, refuse 
such help. Yet the Mahommedans use 
the graves of their saints and martyrs 
almost in the place of images; and the 
Protestants, in rejecting all concrete 
helps to religion, are drifting away 
every year farther and farther from 
spirituality, till at present there is 
scarcely any difference between the ad- 
vanced Protestants and the followers of 
Auguste Comte, or the Agnostics who 
preach ethics alone. Again, in Chris- 
tianity and Mahommedanism whatever 
exists of image-worship is made to fall 
under that category in which the 
Pratika or the Pratim& is worshipped 
in itself, but not as a “help to the 
vision” of Gjd ; therefore it is at best 
only of the nature of ritualistic Karmas 
and cannot produce either Bhakti or 
Mukti. In this form of image-worship, 
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the allegiance of the soul is given to 
other things than Ishwara, and, there- 
fore, such use of images or graves, of 
temples or tombs, is real idolatry; it 
is in itself neither sinful nor wicked — 
it is a rite — a Karma, and worshippers 
must and will get the fruit thereof. 

Necessary for a Beginner 

It has become a trite saying, that 
idolatry is wrong, and every man 
swallows it at the present time without 
questioning. I once thought so, and to 
pay the penalty of that I had to learn 
my lesson sitting at the feet of a man 
who realized everything through idols, 
I allude to Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. 
If such Ramakrishna Paramahamsas are 
produced by idol-worship, what will you 
have — the reformer’s creed or any 
number of idols ? I want an answer. 
Take a thousand idols more if you can 
produce Ramakrishna Paramahamsas 
through idol-worship, and may God 
speed you ! Produce such noble natures 
by any means you can. Yet idolatry 
is condemned ! Why ? Nobody knows. 
Because some hundreds of years ago 
some man of Jewish blood happened to 
condemn it? That is, he happened to 
condemn everybody else’* idols except 
his own. God is represented in any 
beautiful form, or any symbolic form, 
said the Jew, it is awfully bad; it is 
sin. But if He is represented in the 
form of a chest, with two angels sitting 
on each side, and a cloud hanging over 
it, it is the holy of holies. If God comes 
in the form of a dove, it is holy. But 
if He comes in the form of a cow, it is 
heathen superstition ; condemn it ! That 
is how the world goes. <■ That is why 
the poet says, “What fools we mortals 
he !” How difficult it is to look through 
each other’s eyes, and that is the bane 
humanity. That is the Jaasis of 
hatred, jealousy, of quarrel and of 
fight. 


Even the Karma Kanda is taken up, 
and it is shown that although it cannot 
give salvation direct, but only indirect- 
ly, yet that is also valid; images are 
valid only with one condition, purity of 
the heart. For worship is valid, and 
leads to the goal, if the heart is pure and 
the heart is sincere ; and all these various 
modes of worship are necessary, else why 
should they be there? Religions and 
sects are not the work of hypocrites and 
wicked people, who invented all these 
to get a little money, as some of our 
modern men want to think. However 
reasonable that explanation may seem, 
it is not true, and they were not in- 
vented that way at all. They were the 
outcome of the necessity of the human 
soul. They were all here to satisfy the 
hankering and thirst of different classes 
of human minds, and you need not 
preach against them. The day when 
that necessity will cease they will vanish 
along with the cessation of that neces- 
sity, and so long as that necessity 
remains they must be there, in spite of 
your / preaching, in spite of your 
criticisms. You may bring the sword 
or the gun into play, you may deluge 
the world with human blood, but so 
long as there is a necessity for idols, 
they must remain. These forms, and 
all the various steps in religion will 
remain, and we understand from the 
Lord Sri Krishna why they should. 

Those reformers who preach agaii^st 
image-worship, or what they denounce 
as idolatry,— to them I say, — 
“Brothers ! If you are fit to worship 
God-without-form discarding any ex- 
ternal help, do so but why do you 
condemn others who cannot do the 
same ?” 

In order to attain to the state where 
we can realize, we must pass through 
the concrete, just as you see children 
learn through the concrete first, and 
gradually come to the abstract. If you 
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tell a baby that five times two is ten, 
it will not understand, but if you bring 
ten things and show how five times two 
is ten it will understand. Religion is 
a long, slow process. We are all of us 
babies here; we may be old, and have 
studied all the books in the universe, 
but we are all spiritual babies. We 
have learnt the doctrines and dogmas, 
but realized nothing in our lives. We 
shall have to begin now in the concrete, 
through forms and words, prayers and 
ceremonies, and of these concrete forms 
there will be thousands; one form need 
not be for everybody. Some may be 
helped by images, some may not. Some 
require an image outside, others one 
inside the brain. The man who puts it 
inside says, “I am a superior man, 
when it is inside it is all right; when 
it is outside it is idolatry, I will fight 
it.” When a man puts an image in 
the form of a church or a temple he 
thinks it is holy, but when it is in a 
human form he objects to it ! 

Image-worship cannot directly give 
Mukti ; it may be an indirect cause, 
a help on the way. Image-worship 
should not be condemned, for, with 
many, it prepares the mind for the 
realization of the Advaita which alone 
makes man perfect. 

The result of Buddha’s constant in- 
veighing against a personal God was the 
introduction of idols into India. In 
the Vedas they knew them not, because 
they saw God everywhere, but the re- 
action against the loss of God as creator 
and friend was to make idols, and 
Buddha became an idol — so too with 
Jesus. The range of idols is from wood 
and stone to Jesus and Buddha, but 
we must have idols. 

Everyone is an Idolater 

If, therefore, any one says that 
symbols, rituals and forms are to be 
kept for ever, he is wrong, but if he 


says, that these symbols and rituals are 
a help to the growth of the soul, in its 
low and undeveloped state, he is right. 
But you must not mistake this deve- 
lopment of the soul, as meaning any- 
thing intellectual. A man can be of 
gigantic intellect, yet, spiritually, he 
may be a baby. You can verify it this 
moment. All of you have been taught 
to believe in an Omnipresent God. Try 
to think of it. How few of you can 
have any idea of what omnipresence 
means ! If you .struggle hard, you will 
get something like the idea of the ocean, 
or of the sky, or of a vast stretch of 
green earth, or of a desert. All these 
are material images, and so long as you 
cannot conceive of abstract as abstract, 
of the ideal as ideal, you will have to 
resort to these forms, these material 
images. It does not make much differ- 
ence whether these images are inside 
or outside the mind. We are all born 
idolaters, and idolatry is good, because 
it is in the nature of man. Who can 
get beyond it? Only the perfect man, 
the God-man. The rest arc all idolat- 
ers. So long as we see this universe 
before us, with its forms and shapes, 
we are all idolaters. This is a gigantic 
symbol we are worshipping. He who 
says he is the body, is a born idolater. 
We are spirit, spirit that has no form 
or shape, spirit that is infinite and not 
matter. Therefore any one who can- 
not grasp the abstract, who cannot 
think of himself as he is, except in and 
through matter as the body, is an 
idolater. And yet how people fight 
among themselves, calling one another 
idolaters ! In other words, each says, 
his idol is right, and the others’ arc 
wrong. 

But these images and other things 
are quite necessary. You may try to 
concentrate your mind or even to pro- 
ject any thought. You will find that 
you naturally form images in y oU1 
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mind. You cannot help it. Two sorts 
of persons never require any images — 
the human animal who never thinks of 
any religion, and the perfected being 
who has passed through these stages. 
Between these two points all of us re- 
quire some sort of ideal, outside and 
inside. It may be in the form of a 
departed human being, or of a living 
man or woman. This is clinging to 
personality, and bodies, and is quite 
natural. We are prone to concretize. 
How could we be here if we did not 
concretize? We are concreted spirits, 
and so we find ourselves here on this 
earth. Concretization has brought us 
here, and it will take us out. Going 
after things of the senses has made us 
human beings, and we are bound to 
worship personal beings, whatever we 
may say to the contrary. It is very 
easy to say, “Don’t be personal,” but 
the same man who says so is generally 
most personal. His attachment to 
particular men and women is very 
strong; it does not leave him when 
they die, he wants to follow them 
beyond death. That is idolatry; it is 
the seed, the very cause of idolatry, and 
the cause being there, it will come out 
in some form. Is it not better to 
have a personal attachment to an 
image of Christ or Buddha than to an 
ordinary man or woman ? In the 
West, people say that it is bad 
to kneel before images, but they 
can kneel before a woman, and 
say, “You are my life, the light of 
my eyes, my soul.” That is worse 
idolatry. What is this talk about my 
soul, my life? It will soon go away. 
It is only sense attachment. It is selfish 
love covered by a mass of flowers. Poets 
give it a good name, and throw 
lavender water and all sorts of attrac- 
tive things over it. Is it not better to 
kneel before a statue of Buddha, or the 


Jina conqueror and say, “Thou art 
my life” ? I would rather do that. 

Common to all Races 

Among the Jews, idol-worship is con- 
demned, but they had a temple, in 
which was kept a chest which they called 
an ark, in which the Tables of the Law 
were preserved, and above the chest 
were two figures of angels with wings 
outstretched, between which the Divine 
Presence was supposed to manifest 
Itself as a cloud. That temple has long 
since been destroyed, but the new 
temples are made exactly after the old 
fashion, and in the chest religious 
books are kept. The Roman Catholics 
and the Greek Christians have idol- 
worship in certain forms. The image of 
Jesus, and those of his father and 
mother, are worshipped. Among the 
Protestants there is no idol-worship, yet 
they worship God in personal form, 
which takes the place of an idol. Among 
the Parsecs and Iranians fire-worship is 
carried on to a great extent. Among 
the Mahommedans the Prophets and 
great and noble persons are worshipped, 
and they turn their faces towards the 
Kaaba when they pray. These things 
show that men at the first stage of 
religious development, have to make use 
of something external, and when the 
inner self becomes purified they turn 
to more abstract conceptions. When 
Brahman is sought to be united with 
Jiva, it is IJttama (best); when 
Dhyana is practised, it is Madhyama 
(mediocre) ; Japa is the Adhaina (lowest 
form) ; and external worship is the 
Adhama of Adhamu , that is, the lowest 
of the low. But it should be distinctly 
understood that even in practising the 
last there is no sin. Everybody ought 
to do what he is able to do, and if he 
be dissuaded from that he will do it 
in some other way in order to attain 
his end. So we should not speak ill of 
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a man who worships idols. He is in 
that stage of growth, and therefore 
must have them; wise men should try 
to help forward such men, and to get 
them to do better. But there is no use 
quarrelling about these various sorts of 
worship. 

All over the world you will find 
images in some form or other. With 
some, it is in the form of a man, which 
is the best form. If I wanted to wor- 
ship an image I would rather have it 
in the form of a man than of an animal, 
or building, or any other form. One 
sect thinks a certain form is the right 
sort of image, and another thinks it 
is bad. The Christian thinks that when 
God came in the form of a dove it was 


all right, but if He comes in the form 
of a fish, as the Hindus say, it is very 
wrong and superstitious. The Jews 
think if an idol be made in the form of 
a chest with two angels sitting on it, 
and a book on it, it is all right, but if 
it is in the form of a man, or a woman, 
it is awful. The Mahommedans think 
that when they pray, if they try to form 
a mental image of the Temple with the 
Kaaba, the black stone, in it, and turn 
towards the west, it is all right, but if 
you form the image in the shape of a 
church it is idolatry. This is the defect 
of image-worship. Yet all these seem 
to be necessary stages. ( Compiled jrom 
the Complete Works oi the Swami 

VlVEKANANDA.) 


A NEW PROBLEM 

By the Editor 


I 

A lady writing in an American 
magazine describes how a new problem 
has arisen in America owing to the in- 
creased number of women getting into 
services and office works. In America, 
as everywhere, many persons have been 
thrown out of employment owing to the 
depression. And many women have 
stepped into their places. Sometimes 
men do not get jobs even if they are 
ready to work at a reduced pay. The 
result is that in many homes it will be 
found that women instead of men, 
wives in place of husbands, have be- 
come the earning members of the 
family. It is said by one authority that 
in America nowadays between one and 
two million women are the support of 
their families— fall-time breadwinners 
and part-time home-makers. And if the 
present economic condition continues, 
the number is likely to increase. 


Now this has become the cause of a 
great maladjustment in the family life. 
So long, the husband was the earning 
member, and the wife was in charge of 
looking after the home. But now, as 
the wife has to spend most of her 
time and energy in earning money, she 
finds it difficult to look after the home, 
however much she wishes to do that. 
And the husband feels that he is a 
burden to his wife, because being 
thrown out of employment he has to 
depend on the earning of one whom he 
thinks it his duty to support. Though 
many wives are very careful to mini- 
mize the ugliness of the situation, many 
husbands are feeling their awkward 
position very keenly. This is affecting 
the health of their body and mind. 
And the number of divorce cases is on 
the increase. 

The problem arising out of the new 
psychological situation greatly weighs 
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on the mind of the lady writer we 
have referred to, and she herself gives 
a pathetic description of the condition 
in her own family. 

Now, what is the way out of this 
difficulty? And also the questions arise : 
Could such a difficulty be averted if 
the society had been under a better 
direction ? Should the fields of activity 
for men and women be different ? 
If women can turn out better work in 
the wider world, why should they be 
cooped up within the narrow walls of 
a family life ? Sometimes women 
suffer greatly, because they are not 
economically free, because they have to 
depend on their husbands for support 
and protection. If women can stand 
on their own legs, they will not have to 
bear with the tyranny of whimsical and 
capricious, if not cruel, husbands. 

If women once go out to the wide 
world for their means of livelihood, 
it will be difficult to demarcate differ- 
ent fields of work for men and women. 
Women will enter into open competi- 
tion with men. From one standpoint 
it may be good, from another standpoint 
it is not so. In some cases, women 
may be happier if they are economically 
free, and sometimes by adding to the 
income of their families, wives may be 
a great help to their husbands ; but how 
to keep up the integrity of the home 
and the family, which is in risk, when 
both the husband and the wife are 
out for economic independence? That 
will surely be the cause of the break-up 
of many families, as has been the case 
in America. Should women be sacri- 
ficed to the interests of the family? 
If so, it will indicate a fresh case of 
the tyranny of man over woman. 
Besides, when women are out in the 
open world, they may do many works 
in the field of social service etc., which 
will add to the happiness of the world 
and prosperity of mankind. If women’s 


activities are confined within the family 
circle, the world will be deprived of 
much benefit which otherwise might 
have accrued to it. Thus there is diffi- 
culty in both ways. And according to 
their respective temperaments and 
modes of thought people support one 
or the other of the two positions des- 
cribed above. 

II 

Now, all these problems are simply 
the offshoots of one fundamental 
problem, namely, the general outlook 
on life. All are after more and more 
of sense-enjoyment nowadays, and as 
they are not ready to undergo even the 
slightest self-control and self-restraint, 
even to further the cause of enjoyment, 
a great chaos is the result in every walk 
of life. Men are out of employment 
because of the economic depression. The 
economic depression in the last analysis 
will be found to be the outcome of the 
desire of particular individuals to enrich 
themselves at the cost of the rest of 
humanity; it has been brought about 
by a heartless competition in which the 
consideration of humanity was sacrificed 
to the love for accumulation of wealth. 
This competition in the wider field has 
been the cause of competition between 
man and woman even in the family life. 
Man and woman are no longer com- 
plementary to each other in the family 
life, they are competitors. They are 
not spiritual entities to help each other 
in the matter of realizing the goal of 
life, but economic units looking on 
each other with suspicion and distrust 
lest their dependence on each other in 
any way should curb their free move- 
ment in life. Marriage is not an 
indissoluble union between husband and 
wife who are pledged to help each other 
in the great voyage of life towards the 
discovery of Truth, but a contract 
which can be easily broken when it 
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causes the slightest inconvenience to 
any party. People are in a hysteric 
frenzy as to how to have more and more 
of creature comforts, and in their great 
zeal for that they do not consider it 
wrong if they descend to the level of 
the lower animals. All the confusion 
and chaos of the world will be found 
to have been caused by the general 
inclination in modern man to give 
greater importance to the animal than 
to the divine in him. The present civiliz- 
ation is based on the recognition of the 
animal in man and the ignoring of the 
divine in him. As such competition 
and love for more and more of sense- 
enjoyment, instead of self-control and 
self-sacrifice, rule the life of man. And 
this general tendency has invaded the 
home and is disturbing the peace of 
many families. So long, men would 
merely talk of ideals, but in practice 
would live as if they had no higher 
aim in life ; and women shut up 
within the home would hear of ideals 
preached to them by men and try to 
practise them. But nowadays women 
also have come out of the narrow home- 
circle, they have seen through the con- 
tradiction in men’s life and are trying 
to imitate men in every way. Former- 
ly both in the West and the East 
women would be found to have greater 
love for higher ideals of life than men, 
who generally get hardened by the 
great struggle for existence; but now 
the tendency is that women are also 
becoming just like men or rather trying 
to outshine them. Women are not to 
be blamed, if men are not found fault 
with first in regard to this. 

None of the problems of women can 
be solved independently of the general 
problems of humanity. If the civiliza- 
tion of the world is based on some 
higher ends than the fulfilment of mere 
animal needs of man, women’s life also 
will be guided by an idealism which 


will conduce to the peace and solidarity 
of the family life. If not, women’s 
activities also will simply add fuel to 
the fire which is going to bum the 
whole world. It can and should never 
be dictated that women should do this 
or that. It is useless to do so. They 
are bound to fall within the general 
trend of events in the world. So the 
great cause of anxiety is, not that 
women have created a fresh problem by 
coming out into the wide world and 
leaving the home to take care of itself, 
but that the civilization has taken a 
wrong turn. Set that right and then 
the activities of women (along with 
those of men !) will be in tune with a 
higher vision of life. And in the new 
world that will be created and the 
new civilization that will be built up 
women may not be exactly as they 
were in the past, but it is sure that 
whatever might be their activities or 
the field of work, women will be a help 
and a source of inspiration to men in 
the realization of that great ideal. 
Nowadays men are out to have a com- 
plete destruction of the civilization of 
the world and women arc simply trying 
to accelerate the speed of that. In the 
new era, men will try to create a 
better civilization and women also 
will further the work. The past 
cannot be returned in toto , but 
the general tendency will be the 
same. It is difficult to prophesy what 
will be the details of the activities of 
women in future, but one can foresee 
the part women will play in the build- 
ing up of the future world. Woman 
is a source of great power, — in India 
she is regarded as the emblem of Shakti 
— utilize that for good, astonishing will 
be the result; and when the power in 
woman takes a wrong turn dangerous 
becomes the effect. The Indian sage 
Manu says, if women are respected, God 
is also pleased ; if women are offended, 
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God is also displeased and that spells 
a great disaster for all. 

Ill 

If we study the history of the evolu- 
tion of ideal womanhood, wc find that 
woman at first would be united in 
marriage with man, for shelter and 
protection. In the primitive age woman 
would be regarded as the personal pro- 
perty of man, and naturally she had 
to submit to many cruelties and oppres- 
sions on the part of man. In many 
religions woman is still regarded as 
inferior to man. But as civilization 
advanced, woman began to be regarded 
as quite equal to man, and the ideal 
of marriage became high. Polygamy 
yielded a place to monogamy, and poly- 
andry began to be looked upon with 
disfavour. And the general tendency 
was towards the indissolubility of 
marriage. Marriage was at first a legal 
or economic contract, but gradually it 
got a religious sanction. When marriage 
was sanctified by the touch of a 
religious ceremony, it became sacred 
and indissoluble. Almost all religions 
in the world advocate the sacred- 
ness of marriage. If any religion 
sanctions divorce at all, it does so in 
exceptional circumstances, and divorce 
e\ery where involves a loss of prestige. 
From the secular standpoint it is seen 
that marriage needs to be consider- 
ed sacred for the protection and 
upbringing of children. If the indis- 
solubility of marriage means suffering 
to any party, he or she undergoes that 
for the sake of the children. And it is 
not too much to expect that parents 
should undergo any amount of suffer- 
ing for the sake of their children. 
Otherwise there can be no difference 
between civilized men and the animals 
of the lower kingdom. Wherever 
there is divorce, it indicates that the 
parents are more particular about their 
8 


personal pleasure and happiness than 
those of their children. In the West 
the number of divorce cases is steadily 
on the increase because people there 
are too anxious for immediate enjoy- 
ment to look at the problems of life 
with sedate calmness. Where people 
are running headlong for more and 
more of physical enjoyment, it is idle 
to expect from them any sacrifice even 
for the sake of children. 

To look from the spiritual standpoint, 
marriage is not merely a contract for 
the protection and convenience of either 
husband or wife or for the stabiliza- 
tion of society or the protection of 
children, but it has got a still higher 
ideal behind it. Marriage is the union 
of husband and wife, so that they may 
realize the spiritual value of life with 
mutual help and co-operation. This 
view naturally makes marriage in- 
dissoluble for this life or the lives to 
come, until it is transcended by 
realizing God. Now, if anybody does 
not attach any importance to religion, 
naturally he will not consider marriage 
to be sacred. This is why even the 
failure of psychological readjustment in 
the family life in consonance with the 
new demands of the economic condition 
of the country is resulting in so many 
cases of divorce in America, if we are 
to believe the lady writer whom we 
have quoted at the beginning. 

In all the above ideals of marriage 
woman’s position is considered only as 
the ‘wife.’ But there is a higher ideal 
when woman is regarded as the 
‘mother.’ In the West the fruition of 
woman’s life is in wifehood, in India 
it is in motherhood. In a family in 
India the mother receives the first 
importance and the wife comes next. 
In the West the voice of the wife is para- 
mount and the opinion of the mother 
comes next. The ideal man in India will 
recognize all women with whom he has 
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no family relation as his mothers and 
the ideal woman will consider all men 
as her sons, except where there is any 
other relationship. In some cases 
woman has been actually worshipped 
as the image of the Divine Mother on 
earth. It is because so much exalted 
position was given to womanhood in 
India from time immemorial that India 
produced women who can be the ideal 
of the world for all times. 

IV 

Now, mother means the embodiment 
of pure love and unselfish service. 
Mother’s love is the purest of all 
kinds of love in the world, and a 
mother will consider no sacrifice too 
much for the sake of her children. So 
it is that an Indian woman can never 
think of the dissolution of marriage. 
This may mean untold sufferings to 
many, but the ideal should be pre- 
served and protected. Individual cases 
should be ignored for the sake of the 
society. Whatever might be the cost, 
the greatest hankering of the Indian 
woman is to be the ideal mother. All 
other rfiles she plays in her life are 
subordinated to that ideal, and all her 
preparations in life are for the consum- 
mation of that ideal. 

If that ideal is kept burning in her 
life, it matters little whether the acti- 
vities of woman be inside or outside her 
home. Wherever she may be she will 
be the manifestation of pure love and 
unselfish service. If she enters into 
the fields of activity so long usurped by 
men, it will be not because she wants 
to wrest rights from men, but because 
she wants to widen the sphere of her 
work led by the spur of overflowing 
love and the spirit of service. If this 
ideal be kept intact, all her activities 
will redound to the greater and greater 
good of the society and the world, 
instead of creating social chaos and 


confusion. And nobody need look 
upon her movements with alarm. 
Woman need not be dictated to confine 
her activities to this or that particular 
field. She will herself decide where she 
can and where she cannot play the r 61 c 
of a ‘mother.’ Many of the problems 
in relation to woman in the West 
have arisen, because there men led 
by a spirit of gallantry and chivalry 
welcome woman as the ‘wife’ and 
not as the ‘mother.’ There respect is 
paid to a woman, because she deserves 
consideration being of the weaker sex. 
In India woman receives attention 
bordering on devotion, because she is 
the ‘mother.’ It is only because of this 
that women’s activities in India have 
not, till now, disturbed the peace of the 
society; on the other hand they have 
created order where there was confusion, 
they have given encouragement where 
there was despair. In the West the pre- 
sence of a woman serves as an inspiration 
just like that which a knight of the 
middle ages would receive from her lady 
love, but in India the presence of a 
woman serves as a benediction just like 
what a son receives from his mother. 
The blessings of a mother serve as an 
armour against all evils to an Indian 
son, the inspiration of a wife makes a 
husband in the West dauntless against 
all obstacles. But the situation of the 
world imperatively demands that the 
ideal of motherhood should be exalt- 
ed over that of wifehood. That 
should be the only criterion by which 
to judge whether the activities of 
women are right or wrong. It is due 
to the development of a higher civiliza- 
tion that India could give so exalted 
a position to woman. And it can be 
legitimately expected that other races 
of the world through experiences will 
learn to recognize this ideal as the only 
solution of the problems of women. 
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V 

India is now passing through a period 
of great transition. The impact of the 
Western civilization has given a rude 
shaking to many of her time-honoured 
traditions and customs and is going to 
revolutionize her social life. Some 
view these changes with alarm, while 
some are running after things Western 
only because they have the attraction 
of being new. Because of this contact 
between the East and the West the 
problems of our women also are taking 
new phases from day to day. Similar, 
if not exactly the same, problems with 
regard to women are appearing in India 
as in the West. Many Indian women 
arc unwilling to confine their activities 
to the home life. They are coming out 
of the narrow limits of the family to 
the wider world in search of larger fields 
of activity. There is nothing to be 
alarmed at this, provided our women 
do not fail to be true to their main 
ideal. With the passing of time changes 
arc bound to come in every society, if 
it is not dead. As such women’s out- 
look on life also will change. Besides, 
if we look to the history of India from 
ancient times, we find that women 
had a larger field of activity than they 
have now. It was only during the last 
few hundred years that the activities of 
Indian women were circumscribed with- 


in narrow limits. We must not judge 
our women by this standard only. 
People want it or not, with the spread 
of education women are bound to form 
a new conception of life and its 
demands. The wise plan will be not 
to try to stifle their new desires and 
hankerings, which is impossible, but to 
give them a proper guidance so that 
their balance may not be lost. Besides, 
some of the changes that are seen in the 
life of women are in fulfilment of the 
demands of the changing circumstances. 
Nobody can help them. There is no 
need of getting frightened at a thing 
simply because it is new. One should 
cooly judge if the new changes are 
really bad; if they are so, the only 
thing necessary is to give them a good 
turn ; and if they are good, to give 
them a welcome. 

It may be that in the period of transi- 
tion our women also will commit mis- 
takes here and there. But let us hope 
that ultimately they will come out 
triumphant from the ordeal with which 
they are faced due to the contact 
between the East and the West, and in 
spite of all the changes that may over- 
take their life, they will not lose their 
individuality as Indian Women, as the 
inheritors of the ideal of Sita and 
Savitri, Gargi and Maitrcyi. 


REASON AND REVELATION 

By Prof. Akshoy Kumar Banerjee, M.A. 


I 

The history of the religious and 
philosophical thought of Medieval Eu- 
rope is mainly one of protracted contro- 
versy between Reason and Revelation. 
In this struggle Revelation and the 
scripture in which it was believed to 


be embodied gradually yielded to the 
power of Reason. The territories which 
had previously been governed by the 
scripture by the right of Revelation 
were step by step snatched away by 
Reason. When with the dawn of the 
modern age a treaty was made, the 
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entire domain of knowledge was allotted 
to Reason, and the Revealed iScripture 
had to be contented with the religious 
ideals, the religious sentiments and the 
religious practices, about which the 
cultured people of this age cared very 
little. Being freed from the undue inter- 
ference of the so-called Revel at a, 
Reason advanced by leaps and bounds; 
it penetrated into the secrets of nature, 
it acquired precise knowledge of the 
forces and laws that govern the pheno- 
mena of the world in which we live, 
it gained mastery over many of these 
forces and exploited them for the bene- 
fit of mankind. Ask any cultured man 
of the present day and you will get the 
unhesitating and unequivocal reply, 
that everything of which man is justly 
proud to-day— all his powers and 
glories, his comforts and happinesses, 
his ideals and aspirations — he owes to 
the progress of the various branches of 
scientific knowledge, in which the power 
of Reason has manifested itself. 

, Reason, encouraged by its successes 
in the world of phenomenal realities, 
has made systematic attempts to banish 
Revelation from the realm of trans- 
cendental and noumenal truths as well, 
and to establish its supremacy in the 
region of philosophy and religion. All 
the cries about the Relativity of Human 
Knowledge and the absolute character 
of the Divine truths, about the finitude 
of the human reason and the infinity 
of God, about the dependence of the 
human reason upon sensuous experience 
and the supersensuous reality of the 
truths of religion, could not stand in 
the way of the steady expansion of its 
empire. Religion, if it has any import- 
ance in human life, must be rational; 
it must prove before the court of 
Reason that it has a solid rational 
foundation, that the objects with which 
it is essentially bound up are real in the 
sense that their existence and value can 


satisfy the tests applied by Reason. 
The authority of the so-called revealed 
scripture, if any, must be subordinate 
to the unchallengeable authority of 
Reason. 

I shall not here refer to the conten- 
tions of that extremist section of the 
exponents of the authority of Reason, 
which holds that religion is of no im- 
portance to the fulfilment of human 
life, that religion, instead of doing any 
good to man, has always put obstacles 
in the path of human progress, that it 
is based on certain primitive supersti- 
tions, which have been exploited by the 
cunning device of the priests and the 
theologians for serving their own selfish 
ends. This section has not as yet been 
able to exert any considerable influence 
upon the mind of the human race. 

The rationalists, who recognize the 
importance and indispensableness of reli- 
gion for the harmonious development 
of human life, hold that Religion does 
not owe its existence to any super- 
natural revelation, but it evolves out of 
the essential nature of man. Religious 
consciousness is natural with man as a 
rational being, and religion also is on 
that account natural, and not super- 
natural, — rational and not revealed 
from outside. Religious consciousness 
consists of certain kinds of thoughts, 
emotions and wills, which every man 
possesses in the rudimentary forms from 
the very beginning. Attempts have 
however been made by some psycholo- 
gists to reduce religious consciousness 
into what they have considered more 
elementary forms of consciousness, such 
as the feeling of fear, the will to live, 
the sentiment of reverence for the 
ancestors, a sense of kinship with the 
spirits or the forces governing natural 
phenomena, etc., etc. But all these 
attempts have proved futile. None of 
them can furnish any adequate ground 
of explanation for the specific character 
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of religious consciousness. It is in- 
herent in human nature. By his very 
constitution, man has a consciousness 
of himself as a conditioned, imperfect 
finite being, limited in space and time, 
poor in knowledge and strength, sub- 
ject to impulses and feelings, and he has 
a natural hankering for transcending 
this finitude and rising above these 
limitations. This consciousness, accom- 
panied by this hankering, necessarily 
implies the presence, at the back of 
his mind, of a vague indefinite appre- 
hension of a Reality or a State of Being, 
which is absolute and perfect, infinite 
and eternal, complete master of the 
self and all its expressions. There is 
thus inherent in the human conscious- 
ness a contrast between the actual and 
the ideal, a feeling of love and venera- 
tion for that ideal state of existence, 
and an inner urge for transcending the 
actual imperfect state and attaining the 
ideal perfect State. With the gradual 
development and refinement of human 
nature, this consciousness also develops 
and becomes more and more enlighten- 
ed, and in course of progress displays 
itself as a definite conception of the self 
as a finite spirit and of God as the 
Absolute Spirit, and as a deep-seated 
longing of the self for attaining unity 
with the Absolute Self. 

A consciousness of the deeper crav- 
ings and needs of the soul, a search after 
the ultimate cause of the boundless 
world of experience with bewildering 
complexities in it, a thoughtful reflec- 
tion upon the wonderful order and ad- 
justment noticeable in every department 
of this universe, a naturally growing 
sense of unity underlying the diversities 
of experience, an insight into the mean- 
ing and implications of the moral life 
of man and the moral government of 
the world, — all tyese awaken and 
develop the religious consciousness of 
man according to the law of his rational 


nature, and gradually refine and deepen 
and perfect the thoughts, emotions and 
wills in which it manifests itself. The 
fundamental truths of religion, — such 
as the existence of an infinite and 
eternal Divine power originating, regu- 
lating and pervading the phenomenal 
world, the immortality of the Soul as 
distinct from the mortal body, the 
relation between that ultimate ground 
of the universe and the universe of 
finite spirits and material objects, etc., 
are truths of reason, which the human 
reason can know and establish without 
the help of any supernatural revelation. 
Man is religious by virtue of the very 
constitution of his nature, and has not 
to wait for any special revelation 
through any chosen messenger of God 
in order to be endowed with religion and 
to be acquainted with the religious 
truths. 

The exponents of this view further 
argue that the doctrine of revelation 
explains the origin of religion in far 
too intellectual and mechanical a 
fashion, as if religion began with the 
pouring, into the empty vessel of the 
human mind, of a set of ready made 
and finished ideas by an external 
Divine authority arbitrarily all at once. 
This is a crudely unpsychological 
doctrine. Moreover, if religion were to 
be derived from any historical com- 
munication from God thiough some 
arbitrarily chosen prophet or prophets, 
men must have been non-religious be- 
fore that communication. In that case 
religion could not be regarded as an 
essential factor of human constitution, 
but only as an artificial importation by 
a foreign authority. The bloody dis- 
putes among the different sectarian 
revealed religions are also put forward 
as strong arguments against the validity 
of Revelation. 

From this point of view, if we seek 
for any expert advice and guidance for 
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moulding our religious beliefs, senti- 
ments and practices, we are ** not to 
approach the sectarian scriptures claim- 
ing infallibility on the presumption of 
divine revelation, but the science and 
philosophy of religion, based on the 
thorough investigation of this depart- 
ment of human experience by the 
developed human reason. 

II 

On the other hand, when we direct 
our attention to the great religions of 
the world, — the religions which have 
for centuries been actually moulding the 
religious life of mankind — we find that 
all of them without any exception — not 
even excepting Buddhism, which is 
reputed to be a godless religion — claim 
to be founded on Revelation. The 
Hindus regard the Vedas, the Maho- 
medans the Koran, the Christians the 
Bible, the Parsis the Zenda vesta, as the 
embodiments of the eternal religious 
truths revealed to man by God Himself 
through His chosen Rishis , or prophets 
or messengers. Many great religious 
teachers of the world, who have, with 
their life, established their right to 
speak with authority on the subject, 
have proclaimed with no uncertain 
voice that the human reason is incom- 
petent to attain, by dint of its own 
independent efforts, the true knowledge 
of God and the soul and their trans- 
cendental relation to each other. They 
hold that the true character of the 
Absolute Ground of the universe, the 
innermost nature and the ultimate 
destiny of the human soul, the sure 
means of the fulfilment of this destiny, 
— these cannot be inferred with certi- 
tude from the study of the phenomenal 
aspects of the physical and human 
nature, from the materials supplied by 
the sensuous, and even by the psychical, 
experiences. 

The exponents of Natural Religion, 


it is pointed out, make a confusion be- 
tween the inherent religious demand of 
human natiire and the knowledge of 
the ultimate truths of religion. The 
sense of imperfection is undoubtedly 
natural with man, and it may logically 
imply the idea of perfection as its 
background; man as a rational being 
may naturally hanker after transcend- 
ing the imperfection so far as it is felt, 
and this hankering may be logically 
interpreted as the inner urge for attain- 
ing perfection or unity with the 
Divinity; the ideas of the finite, the 
transitory, the contingent and the rela- 
tive may logically imply the ideas of 
the Infinite, the Eternal, the Necessary 
and the Absolute. But there is abso- 
lutely no justification for presuming 
that we have any positive knowledge 
of the true character of or even any 
certain conviction of the objective 
reality of what appear to a highly 
developed mind accustomed to abstract 
thinking as the logical or metaphysical 
backgrounds of our positive experiences, 
or the logical contraries or contradic- 
tories of the ideas we possess. To the 
human reason the ideas of infinity, 
eternity, unrclatedness, unconditional- 
ness arc only negative counterparts of 
the corresponding positive ideas. Left 
to itself, it would move eternally in 
the domain of relativity and Contin- 
gency, the world of time, space and 
causality. Urged by the inner demand of 
his nature, man would of course attempt 
to transcend his limitations and imper- 
fections, — which he actually feels as a 
result of his interactions with his 
surroundings and of his unfulfilled 
desires ; but from one limited and 
imperfect state he would pass on to 
another. Absolute freedom from all 
limitations and imperfections would be 
bfcyond the possibility of his positive 
experience, or even positive conception* 
It would be to him a sheer darkness, 
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# complete void, an empty abstraction. 
Thus the truth of the highest concep- 
tions which constitute the ground and 
support of religion in its purest form, 
it would be, beyond the scope of the 
human reason to ascertain and demons- 
trate by dint of its independent efforts. 

Moreover, the materials upon which 
our reason operates and from which it 
draws its inferences are supplied by the 
sensuous experiences, upon the validity 
of which it has an implicit faith. These 
materials are always finite, transitory, 
related and contingent phenomena. 
They are the data of our knowledge. 
They are believed to be presented 
through sense to our reason, which has 
no right to disown their objective 
reality. It has direct knowledge of the 
reality of this phenomenal world, and 
if it can acquire any knowledge of the 
Infinite, Eternal, Absolute Spirit, this 
must be inferential and indirect, and 
hence much less certain than that of 
the former. Such knowledge can never 
encourage a man to renounce this world 
of sensuous enjoyments and to concen- 
trate his energy and undergo religious 
discipline for the purpose of merging 
himself in the Absolute. In fact, the 
rules of Logic which regulate rational 
thought do not furnish m with any 
sure passage from the finite phenomenal 
realities to the infinite noumenal 
Reality, and the conclusions arrived at 
on the strength of those rules cannot be 
accepted as more than hypothetical. 
On the strength of such hypothetical 
knowledge, man could never confidently 
feel that the spiritual world is more real 
than the phenomenal world, that he is 
more really a spiritual being in intimate 
relation with the supreme spirit than 
an animal gifted with rational power 
in relation with the world of sensuous 
experience, that the fulfilment of hi* 
life consists in the perfect realization 
<>f his unity with the supreme spirit and 


in complete •’self-surrender in love and 
devotion to Him, rather than in the 
glorification of his phenomenal indivi- 
duality. 

m 

Accordingly, the exponents of Reve- 
lation assert with the strength of 
deep-seated conviction that religion 
must ultimately be based on Revelation, 
that the ultimate religious truths come 
down to man from Above, that God, 
the Supreme Absolute Spirit, in His 
infinite mercy and love for the struggl- 
ing and suffering finite spirits communi- 
cates those truths to them through the 
medium of prophets or seers, to whom 
He unveils Himself and who therefore 
speak with commanding authority and 
inspire people with the infallibility 
of what they preach. These religious 
truths are not inferential, but directly 
presented to the seers, who actually see 
them, stand face to face with them, 
receive them as they are given, and 
represent them to their truth-seeking 
disciples. This knowledge is even 
more direct and immediate than that 
of sense-perception, for it is not vitiated 
by the conditions and forms of the 
senses, which in the ease of the latter 
stand between the objects and the 
recepient. mind. These revealed truths 
appeal direct to the heart. 

The scriptures are the linguistic 
embodiments of these revealed truths 
and as such are to be accepted as the 
final authorities with regard to them. 
The human reason should apply itself 
to the proper understanding of them in 
terms of its own categories, to the 
adequate comprehension of their inner 
significance by a systematic and com- 
parative study of the different forms in 
which the truths have been expressed 
in different contexts, to the removal of 
doubts and misconceptions by means of 
rational arguments in conformity to the 
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fundamental principles, %nd to the 
enforcement of the necessary discipline 
upon the body and the mind for the 
direct realization of those truths within 
itself. Undue emphasis should not be 
laid upon the apparent discrepancies 
among the different scriptural texts, for 
a deeper insight into their inner mean- 
ings makes it clear that they pertain 
more to the forms than to the spirit. 
Further, it is quite possible that the 
whole truth, — the divine tmth in all its 
aspects — may not have been revealed 
to any particular prophet or in any 
particular scriptural text. The different 
texts may point out different aspects 
of the same divine truth, which should 
be sought to be comprehended by their 
synthesis. 

The bloody religious wars referred to 
by the rationalists occurred, not among 
the scriptures nor among the prophets 
nor among the faithful truth-loving 
pious believers in the tenets of the 
different scriptures or prophets, but 
among the ignorant worldly-minded 
fanatics, or rather among the powerful 
worldly-wise designing people who ex- 
ploited the ignorant credulity of those 
fanatics by uttering the name of 
religion to serve their worldly interests. 
As we cannot hold science responsible 
for its gross abuse by the political and 
industrial powers of the present day, 
nor can we expel it from the human 
society for its being the most effective 
instrument in the hands of the ten-per- 
cent of the human population of the 
world for crushing and torturing and 
grinding down the remaining ninety- 
per cent ; so we cannot hold the religious 
scriptures responsible for their gross 
abuse by the most irreligious people 
wearing the garb of religion, nor can 
we refuse to acknowledge the validity 
of reveiation, though many kinds of 
false doctrines and inhuman practices 
have been introduce^, now and then, 


* 

here and there, in the name of revela- 
tion and the revealed scriptures. In all 
ages and all countries truth has been 
misused in the human society, but still 
man cannot disown allegiance to truth. 

IV 

Having put the claims of Natural 
Religion and Revealed Religion side by 
side, we may ask ourselves a question. 
Are they really so incompatible with 
each other as they are made to appear 
by their over-zealous exponents and 
critics? Is it not quite possible that 
they are only two standpoints from 
which the origin and development of 
religion in the human race may be 
reasonably viewed ? Does not each 
party put a wrong, or at least a 
narrow, interpretation to both Reason 
and Revelation, when the one is regard- 
ed as antagonistic to the other? The 
rationalists claim that man finds God, 
while the Revelationists preach that 
God reveals Himself to man. The 
active agency is attributed by one party 
to human endeavour, and by the other 
party to Divine mercy. The one 
emphasizes the ascending effort of the 
finite spirit towards the Infinite, and 
the other emphasizes the gracious des- 
cent of the Supreme Spirit into the field 
of human experience. Are not these 
the two apparently different process- 
es, viz., man’s ascent to God and God’s 
descent to man, only two aspects of 
the one spiritual process of the pro- 
gressive realization of the essential 
unity of God and man, of the Infinite 
Spirit and the finite spirit? 

The protagonists of the two views 
seem to suffer from two fundamental 
misconceptions, which stand in the way 
of their proper comprehension of the 
underlying unity of the process of the 
acquisition of spiritual knowledge. 
First, they regard the human reason as 
a particular faculty, operating i n 
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tion to which it can never shake off. 
It is generally held that reason apart 
from sense cannot have any direct or 
immediate knowledge of realities. 
Immediate knowledge, it is assumed, 
must necessarily be sensuous experience. 
All knowledge other than that of the 
objects of sense-perception must be in- 
ferential or indirect, and must therefore 
ultimately depend upon the latter. 
Reason is assumed to have only some a 
priori concepts and axioms (which are 
not of course objective realities) which 
it applies to the materials supplied by 
sense-perception, and then by inductive 
and deductive methods, by framing and 
testing hypotheses after hypotheses, by 
critical analysis and abstraction, etc., 
it reconstructs a world of objective 
realities, the validity of which is 
always open to question and must 
ultimately be determined by reference 
to the direct sensuous knowledge. 
Reason is dependent on sense. The 
validity of the most highly valued 
ideals of human life, the eternal super- 
sensuous truths upon which man’s 
moral and spiritual life relies, cannot be 
legitimately inferred and proved by 
reason on the basis of sense-experience. 
Hence either we are to be contented 
with thinking that they are at most 
valuable hypotheses having pragmatic 
importance for the human society, or 
wc are to seek after some other direct 
source of evidence for establishing those 
truths. Either we are to suppose that 
absolute knowledge of the truths under- 
lying morality and religion is impossible 
and hence reason has every right to 
disown them, or we are to admit a 
source of knowledge superior to reason. 
This abstact idea of reason is really a 
misconception about the character of 
reason, and it is to a great extent 
responsible for the conflict between 
Reason and Revelation. 


The second* misconception from which 
the contending parties suffer is the idea 
of the relation of externality between 
man and God, between the human 
reason and the Divine Spirit. God is 
conceived as a Supreme Personality, 
omnipotent and omniscient, governing 
the destinies of all creatures from out- 
side, generally concealing Himself from 
them and confining their powers of 
knowledge within the range of the 
apparent realities of His creation, and 
on particular occasions revealing the 
truths about Himself and communicat- 
ing the moral and religious laws to some 
chosen men either by signs or by words 
or through some angel or messenger. 
This is a crude idea of God and His 
self-revelation. This idea itself implies 
that those who cherish it are not free 
from the domination of sense. Further 
it involves an argument in circle. God 
is the authority for the truth of what 
the prophets and the scriptures preach, 
and the latter again are the authority 
for the existence and reliableness of 
God. The human reason cannot rest 
satisfied with this conception of Revela- 
tion, and cannot put unquestioning 
reliance upon the messages it conveys. 

The truth is that Reason which con- 
stitutes the essence of human nature is 
not so impotent as necessarily to rely 
upon sense-experience for direct know- 
ledge. It moves from plane to plane, 
and in each plane it comes face to face 
with a distinct order of relative realities, 
i.e. distinct aspects — lower or higher, 
more veiled or less veiled — of the 
Absolute Reality. When it is in the 
lowest physical or sensuous plane 
(TOPI ^fa)the reality appears to it 
through the senses, and hence appears 
as a plurality of objects possessing 
sensible characteristics. In this plane 
reason necessarily accepts these objects 
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of sense-experience as ultimately real, 
and tests the validity of its inferences 
by reference to these. So long as 
reason moves habitually in this plane, 
it cannot get rid of these limitations. 
When it rises to the higher biological 
plane ( irwre ) the reality reveals it- 
self to it in a new form. The whole 
world is perceived as a living organism, 
in which the plurality appear as cen- 
trally regulated and as essentially 
related to each other and to the whole. 
One life is experienced as pervading 
the whole and each of its parts. In 
this plane this is not a matter of mere 
inference, but of direct experience, 
which establishes its authority upon the 
reason far more strongly than that of 
the physical plane. Men in this plane 
of experience put the truths realized by 
them as ideals to others, whose reason 
is in the lower plane, and who, being 
conscious of the imperfections and con- 
tradictions and unsatisfactory character 
of their own experiences, accept those 
truths of the higher plane on authority 
and try to realize them by proper self- 
discipline. When the reason rises to a 
still higher plane, — say, the mental or 
moral plane ( ^ ) — its outlook is 

further changed. The whole objective 
world is actually perceived by it as 
essentially a mental or moral order. 
The man then lives, moves and has his 
being in the universe of Mind. Through 
the senses he perceives the manifesta- 
tions of Mind. When he learns to live 
habitually in this plane, the truths of 
this plane are unveiled to his reason. 
These truths are objects of direct ex- 
perience to him, and when spoken to 
men of the lower planes, they set up 
ideals before them, put them under the 
necessary physical and moral discipline 
for their realization, and exercise a 
commanding authority over their ideas, 
sentiments and actions. 

But reason cannot rest satisfied even 


with its experiences of this plane. It 
has not yet fully realized its essential 
character. Its inner demand has not 
yet been fulfilled. It has not yet fully 
emancipated itself from the veils and 
limitations, which clouded its vision, 
and attained direct knowledge of the 
ultimate nature of the Absolute Reality. 
The urge for self-fulfilment moves it on 
to the higher spiritual plane (frsjiifire 
In this plane it comes face to face with 
the Supreme Spirit. The Supreme 
Spirit or God reveals Himself to it as 
its own true self and the true self of 
the universe. The whole universe is 
realized as a Spiritual Entity. All that 
is is spiritual, and all that is spiritual is 
real. The ultimate nature of God, the 
ultimate nature of the self, the ultimate 
nature of the world, are completely un- 
veiled, and they are found to be one. 
In the highest stage of this plane, 
reason fully discovers God and God 
completely uncovers Himself to reason. 
There is no screen between them. The 
truths experienced in this plane, when 
preached to the rational beings of the 
lower planes, set up the highest ideals 
before them, and the modes of the 
realizations of these ideals are the 
supreme religious laws discovered by 
reason, —the highest commandments of 
God to man. There is a still higher 
plane — the plane of bliss iw) 

to which I shall not refer here.* 

VI 

Thus, religion is on the one hand 
God’s progressive self-revelation to the 
human reason and on the other the 
human reason’s progressive discovery 
within itself the character of Divinity 
and Divine truths. Higher and higher 
truths are revealed to the human reason 

# The characteristics of the “Planes of 
Knowledge and Orders of Realities,” I ha vc 
discussed at greater length in The Philo- 
sophical Quarterly, January, 1988. 
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in the higher and higher planes o f its 
experience, and they are received on 
faith by the lower orders of people — by 
the human reason moving in the lower 
planes — as realizable ideals and divine 
commandments. The truths, which are 
and can possibly be mere hypotheses 
or at most objects of weak, inferential 
knowledge in the lower planes of 
reason, become objects of direct ex- 
perience in the higher planes and thus 
attain sanctity and certitude, and con- 
sequently exert powerful influence upon 
the modes of thought and life of the 
people who feel a demand for them and 
put faith in them. The truths are 
eternal, and they are revealed to the 
truth-seeking human reason in propor- 
tion to its capacity for reception and 
comprehension. Men in the higher and 
higher planes of experience are natur- 
ally fewer and fewer. Since the number 
of people in the physical plane is the 
largest, and since, on the other hand, 
the demand for religion is universal in 
human nature, the few men who reach 
the higher planes and are blessed with 
the experience or revelation of the 
higher orders of truths occupy specially 
privileged positions in the society and 
are looked upon and revered by the 
people in general as Prophets, Rishis , 
God-men, chosen messengers of God, 
vehicles of truth. Their inspired say- 
ings are accepted on faith as divine 
commandments and make up the con- 
tents of the scriptures. Some of them 
become founders of religious sects and 
direct the religious life of millions of 
men in particular channels. It may be 
noted that all the great men who have 
been trusted and adored as vehicles of 
divine truths in different parts of the 
human society might not have reached 
the highest plane of spiritual experience, 
and the truths propounded by them as 
the highest might not really be the per- 
fect self-revelations of God attainable in 


that highest plane. But on many 
occasions when delivering their messages 
to the people, they sincerely feel that 
it is God, as conceived by them, Who is 
speaking through their heart and 
tongue, and they often put those 
messages in the form of direct speech 
uttered by God. 

The most careful and systematic com- 
parative study of the different books and 
texts claiming to be the embodiments 
of revealed truths convinces every man 
endowed with true spiritual insight that 
all of them do not belong to the same 
plane of spiritual experience. They 
give expression to different orders of 
truths revealed in different planes of 
spiritual experience. The character of 
the revelation is necessarily influenced 
by the development of the rational and 
spiritual capacity of the individual on 
whom it is bestowed, and seems also to 
be influenced by the social, intellectual, 
moral and religious conditions of the 
race to which he belongs and for the 
regulation of the cultural, moral and 
religious life of which it appears to be 
intended. The same revealed truths 
also are found to be interpreted and 
applied differently by different classes 
of men according to the different degrees 
and planes of their intellectual, moral 
and spiritual elevation. Not only this; 
but even when the blessed persons, who 
directly experience the divine truths in 
the higher spiritual planes of their 
reason, come down to the lower planes 
and attempt to interpret and give ex- 
pression to those truths for the benefit 
of others in terms intelligible to them, 
the nature of their interpretations and 
expressions is unconsciously influenced, 
and not unoften vitiated, on the one 
hand by their own pre-acquired notions 
and impressions of the lower planes and 
on the other hand by the character, 
culture and mode of life of the people, 
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among whom they are brought up and 
for whom their teachings are intended. 
Hence though there is no ground for 
questioning the validity of Revelation 
for the sake of Reason, nor for suppress- 
ing the aspirations of Reason for the 


sake of Revelation, we have to exercise 
great caution in accepting and inter- 
preting the particular texts which claim 
to have been revealed as well as in 
giving a free scope to Reason in the 
field of morality and religion. 


PRAYERS OF AT ONE MENT 

By Swami Jnaneswarananda 


I am My Own Guide 

I laugh at myself when I pray. To 
whom can I pray ! Who is there, 
besides my all-pervading Self ! But I 
want to play, I want to act, I want 
to hear myself talk. Just like a child at 
play, I stand before a mirror and create 
my playmate, whom I call my Self, my 
Guide, my God. But who can guide me 
if I guide not myself ! 

I am the Source 

I am neither the body nor the senses 
or the mind — I am Existence Absolute, 
Knowledge Absolute, and Bliss Abso- 
lute ! In me there is no fear nor anger 
or hatred. I am the all ; in me is every- 
thing. I am the friend, the brother 
and the lover of all. I am present in 
every atom. From the highest down 
to the lowest, I am the essence of all. 
It is my light that illumines the sun, 
the moon, the stars and the planets. It 
is my existence that holds together all 
the pieces in a harmonious whole. It 
is my love which acts as a sustaining 
power to create all beauty, utility, and 
excellence. I am the essence of all 
Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. 

T have no Fear 

I am not a beggar or a sinner ! I am 
that evcr-effulgent, ever-blissful and 
ever-peaceful Self. I have no fear nor 


any sense of weakness or depression. I 
am the ever-perfect One, universally 
present. I am the base of the universe, 
I am the creator, I am the preserver, 
I am the destroyer ! I am the source 
of all strength ! I am the power of all 
powers ? 

I am the Child of Bliss 

Infinite Brahman is in front of me, It 
is to the rear, It is above, It is below, It 
is all round, It is within ! The entire 
universe is filled with that Divine Bliss. 
I am That— I am that ever-blissful 
Brahman, I am that never-failing Light, 
the Source of Infinite happiness, the 
Fountain of all love and the eternal 
Foundation of friendship and peace ! 

In Peace or in Struggle I am the Same 

That Infinite and Absolute Reality, 
out of Which this universe has been 
manifested, is full, complete, divine and 
perfect. This creation which is the effect 
of that Divinity is also divine, pure and 
perfect. I, as a spark of that One Cos- 
mic Fire, am one and the same with the 
Source. Infinity taken out of infinity is 
infinity ; infinity added to infinity is in- 
finity. No matter where I am — in life’s 
field of battle or in the peaceful rest of 
Samadhi — I am never separated from 
my infinite Source. I am That ! I ain 
That! I am That! 
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Tiiou art my Substance 

Verily Thou art the Infinite and Abso- 
lute Principle, but my finite mind can- 
not comprehend Thee as Thou art. Fol- 
lowing the limitations of my senses, I 
call Thee my loving Mother, or look 
upon Thee as my protecting Father. At 
all times I find in Thee the sweetness of 
a friend and the fellowship of a com- 
panion. In Thee I find the great illu- 
mination of wisdom, love and under- 
standing. I recognize Thee in man 
as well as in woman. I realize Thy 
presence in the high as well as in the 
low. I am thrilled as I feel Thy sweet 
caress in every object of nature. Thou 
art like the string which runs through 
all the beads in a necklace, holding 
together various elements of this beauti- 
ful universe in perfect shape and har- 
mony. All the forces are complete in 
Thee. Thee alone I love, Thee alone I 
see, Thee alone I recognize as the one 
Source of Light ! 

May We live to learn 

May that All-loving, Infinite and 
Absolute Being protect us all together ! 
May He grant us everything we need 
for the uplift of our spiritual con- 
sciousness ! May lie endow us with 
vitality and strength ! May He invigo- 
rate our energy and so direct our senses 
that we can receive the light of know- 
ledge and understanding ! May He 
uphold the inner potential Divinity 
within us ! May whatever we study 
from day to day bring us more and 
more purity, strength, goodness and 
love ! May our entire life be one com- 
plete term of education ! May we live 
to learn ! 

My Infinite Source of Good 

I meditate on that self-effulgent Light 
°f Brahman; contemplation on which 
removes mountains of obstacles, dangers 
ar *d difficulties, and make the path 
6 


smooth. I meditate on that eternal 
Source of goodness, contact with Which 
unfolds more and more power, strength 
and goodness. I meditate on that peren- 
nial Source of all enjoyment, the 
slightest touch of which supplies me 
with everything good for my physical, 
mental and spiritual advancement. To 
let that never-falling Light shine 
through every expression of my life I 
keep constant watch on that eternal 
Source of Truth, Purity, and Bliss. 

My Life is a Term of Service 

Brahman or that ever-perfect, abso- 
lute, divine Entity, is the essence and 
basic principle underlying every pheno- 
menon. May we so act as to reflect 
more and more that Infinite One, in 
and through our expressions. May 
wc live our entire lives, acting for 
the uplift of our own self and for 
the good and benefit of every being in 
this universe. May we not covet any- 
thing which does not belong to us ; may 
we not be greedy of sense enjoyments, 
but be satisfied with those granted to us 
by the Divine and enjoy them with 
purity, piety, sacrifice and service. May 
we realize more and more the presence 
of that One without a second in every 
manifestation of this universe ! 

May the Divine Light shine 

May wc hear the inner voice of truth 
and wisdom by means of our ears ; may 
our sight be constantly engaged in see- 
ing visions that are uplifting, elevating 
and purifying ; may our thoughts 
remain perpetually saturated with ideas 
and ideals that embrace everything, and 
with feelings which emanate vibrations 
of peace, love and goodwill for all be- 
ings. May we so live, act and express 
ourselves as to manifest more and more 
that Infinite and Universal Truth, 
which is the fundamental and basic 
reality of our being ! 
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Be Thou My Light 

May that all-perfect, ever-effulgent 
and eternally existent Self invigorate 
our senses so that they may bubble with 
the energy of Truth. May that Divine 
Self illumine our understanding so that 
our thoughts may be directed by the 
heavenly torch of love, friendship, and 
fellowship. May we so live and act as 
not to hide or deny the universal, efful- 
gent and all-embracing Light within. 
May we so proceed along the pathway 
of our lives as to bring into expression 
the glory and purity of that inner per- 
fection. May that inner Voice of Truth 
lead us, guide us and protect us along 
the journey of our lives ! 

The Pilot of My Boat 

Thou art the pilot of my boat across 
the ocean of life. It is Thy radiant 
smile which transforms itself into the 
form of everything good, beneficial, 
powerful and beautiful; all my trials 
and tribulations are only jokes from 
Thee — storms and mist and the roaring 
waves are but Thy glee of jest. 

Onward, my Pilot ! I have every 
confidence in Thee. So long as Thou 
leadcst the way, my little boat can 
never be lost ! 

To Thy Kingdom of Love 

May That All-loving Being tie us all 
in abiding fellowship; may He bestow 
upon us right understanding; may He 
teach us the secret of right living ; may 
He give us strength which will keep us 
firm and steady through all obstacles 
and difficulties; may He invigorate us 
with that love which will always be the 
beacon light to lead us onward until the 
final goal is reached ! 

Lead Me to Everlasting Life 

Lead me irom the unreal to the real ; 
from the darkness of ignorance show 


me the way to the perennial light of 
knowledge and understanding ! From 
the miseries of death, disease and suffer- 
ing guide me to life eternal in the 
Infinite ! Reach me through and 
through and saturate every atom of my 
being with Thy substance ! Cast on 
me Thy kind, compassionate and up- 
lifting glance and surcharge me with 
Thy enthralling love. 

The Dweller of My Heart 

I meditate on that ever-effulgent, all- 
loving, all-knowing, kind and com- 
passionate Being, who is the Soul of my 
soul, who is the inner Voice of my 
wisdom, who is the never-failing Light 
of my understanding, who leads me by 
the hand through the rough paths of 
life, and through whose kindness I re- 
ceive all that is uplifting, strengthening, 
and beautifying. I send my reverential 
salutation to Him. May I enjoy, every 
moment, a closer touch with Him in 
the heart of my heart, through all my 
actions, thoughts and speech ! 

Wake up, O Mother Dear 

I meditate on that Infinite and 
Eternal Source of all power, who is my 
Divine Mother, out of whom this uni- 
verse has emanated; in whom it exists 
and into whom it rests after dissolution. 

I meditate upon that perennial Foun- 
tain-head of all knowledge, eternal bliss 
and infinite power. Arise ! Awake ! 
O Mother dear, fill me with Thy pre- 
sence; saturate me with Thy radiance, 
peace and bliss ! May it please Thee 
to lead me by the hand through every 
step of my life ! 

Come to My Aid — I need Thee 

0 my Soul — my Divine Reality, 1 
know fully well what is truth ; 1 
know what is righteousness; I know 
what is perfection and goodness. But 
to my utmost disappointment, I realize 
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how difficult it is to persuade my obsti- 
nate and wayward mind to follow the 
path of truth. 

I am fully conscious of ignorance, 
unrighteousness, narrowness and mean- 
ness, but, alas, that is the course 
which my disobedient mind follows, in 
spite of my resistance ! I have a hard 
time of it to control, chastise, coax or 
persuade this spoiled child of mine ! 

I am so alone, forsaken and helpless ! 

Realizing this, I invoke Thy help. 
Oh ! my Divine Self, wake up ! Help 
me and join hands with me so that I 
may be able to live a perfect life, 
radiating the light of Peace, Love and 
Truth ! 

My Love to All 

Let all nature, both internal and ex- 
ternal, be surcharged and saturated 
with the cosmic vibration of universal 
peace, love and friendship. Let the 
winds blow in all directions carrying 
from us the message of deepest faith, 
fellowship and understanding, for all 
beings in the universe ! Let the river 
flow, singing to all the sweetest melody 
of universal acceptance and tolerance ! 
Let the sun overhead bathe us with the 
celestial rays of mutual service and 
mutual appreciation ! Let evenings and 
dawns, earth and sky, mountains and 
forests, beasts and birds, be filled and 
inspired with the sacred feeling of uni- 
versal brotherhood. Let the sweet 
carols of birds and soft rustling of 
leaves broadcast the joyous message of 
harmony and peace ! Let every breath 
which flows from us create a strong 
current of universal love for all beings ! 

All Creeds lead to the One 

May the One, Infinite, All-loving and 
Universal Being, who is worshipped as 
Shiva by the Hindus, as Brahman by 
the Vedantists, as Jehovah by the Jews, 
as the Buddha or the Enlightened One 


by the Buddhists, as Father in Heaven 
by the Christians, as Ahuramazda by 
the Zoroastrians, as Allah by the 
Mohammedans, and in various other 
forms and names by the various follow- 
ers of the Truth — may that One and 
Universal Being — who possesses univer- 
sal understanding, universal love, and 
universal acceptance and friendship — 
shed upon us the light of understanding 
so that, like so many rivers issuing out 
of different sources and following differ- 
ent courses, we may at last come into 
the Infinite Ocean of Truth, and become 
one and inseparable. May we all, 
following our different paths, according 
to our understanding, taste, creed and 
temperament, finally come to the reali- 
zation of the One without a second ! 

Salutation to toe Masters 
Our reverential salutations go to all 
the past prophets, saints, saviours and 
masters, belonging to all ages, races, 
nationalities and religions, from whom 
we have received the light of under- 
standing. Our humble salutations go to 
all the present god-like men and women 
who are upholding the cause of truth, 
goodness and righteousness, by work- 
ing for the uplift of humanity. Our 
salutations go to those future ones who 
are coming for the benefit of posterity 
to advance human knowledge and to 
guide humanity along the pathways of 
virtue and truth. We salute all of 
them over and over again. May it 
please them to give us right compre- 
hension, right contemplation and right 
expression, so that we may be able to 
realize that highest truth, which is the 
unification of all the different paths and 
processes followed by humanity, in 
different names and forms. 

Peace ! Peace ! Peace ! 

BE UNTO US AND ALL BEINGS IN THE 
UNIVERSE. 

Om Tat Sat Om 



EFFORTS FOR THE EDUC ATION OF AMERICAN NEGRO 

By W. E. Burghardt DxjBois 


I 

Of the 12 million persons in the 
United States of Negro descent about 
70 per cent, leaving out the children, 
can to-day read and write. When wc 
remember that in 1880, 70 per cent 
could not read and write, one gets an 
idea of the revolution that has taken 
place. 

This revolution came, first, from the 
tremendous efforts of Negroes them- 
selves, and secondly, from the response 
to those efforts made by the aboli- 
tionists, the churches, and finally, the 
philanthropists. 

Up until the time of the Civil War, 
Negroes in the South could not legally 
learn to read and write, and the great 
mass of Negroes, then and now, lived in 
the south where black slavery was legal 
until 1868. 

Georgia, for instance, in 1770 fined 
any person who taught a slave to read 
or write. In 1829 the State enacted : 

“ If any slave, Negro or free person 
of colour, or any white person shall 
teach any other slave, Negro or free 
person of colour to read or write, either 
written or printed characters, the same 
free person of colour or slave shall be 
punished by fine and whipping, or fine 
or whipping, at the discretion of the 
court; and if a white person so offend, 
he, she or they shall be punished with 
a fine not exceeding $500 and imprison- 
ment in the common jail at the discre- 
tion of the court.” 

In 1883 this law was put into the 
penal code, with additional penalties for 
using slaves in printing offices to set 
type . These laws were violated some- 
times by individual masters and clandes- 
tine schools were opened for Negroes in 


some of the cities before the War. In 
1850 and thereafter there was some agi- 
tation to repeal these laws but nothing 
came of it. 

* 

South Carolina, in 1740, declared : 
“ Whereas, the having of slaves taught 
to write or suffering them to be em- 
ployed in writing may be attended with 
inconveniences, be it enacted, that all 
and every person and persons whatso- 
ever, who shall hereafter teach or cause 
any slave or slaves to be taught, or 
shall use or employ any slave as a 
scribe in any manner of writing what- 
ever, hereafter taught to write, every 
such person or persons shall for every 
such offence forfeit the sum of 100 
current money.” 

In 1860, there were nearly 200,000 
Negro children in the North, where 
slavery had been abolished. The Negro 
schools of the North fall roughly under 
five different periods : 

1st, 1704 to 1774 — Period of the 
Pioneers. 

2nd, 1774 to 1820— Efforts of the 
Free Negroes. 

3rd, 1820 to 1835 — Period of Partial 
Public Aid. 

4th, 1835 to 1870— Period of 
Separate Public Schools. 

5th, 1870 to 1890— Period of Mixed 
Schools. 

In the first period we have the epoch- 
making efforts and far-seeing sacrifice of 
Elias Neau in New York and Anthony 
Benezet in Philadelphia. One of the 
first Negro schools in the land, if not the 
first, was that established in New York 
by Elias Neau in 1704. He gathered 
slaves and free Negroes to the number 
of 200, in his own house nightly, and 
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kept the school open until his death in 
1722. So, too, Anthony Benezet and 
the Quakers of Philadelphia opened a 
Negro school in 1770, which had a con- 
tinuous existence until our day. After 
the Revolution the free Negroes were 
quickened to exertions in many direc- 
tions, especially in founding churches, 
beneficial societies and schools. In 
Massachusetts a Negro school was form- 
ed at the house of Prince Hall, in 1798, 
and the teacher paid by the Negroes. 
In 1807, the Negroes of the District of 
Columbia, led by Bell, Franklin and 
Liverpool, three free Negroes, founded 
the first Negro school. This school, 
supported by the Negroes, lapsed for a 
while, but was revived in 1818, and 
many other schools were supported 
simultaneously. In Ohio the Negroes of 
Cincinnati opened a school of their own 
about 1820, and in New York the 
Negroes rallied to the support of the old 
Ncau school. No record is available, of 
course, of the money thus spent by 
Negroes for education, but at a later 
period, 1839, it is instructive to know 
that the Negroes of Cincinnati alone 
were paying nearly a thousand dollars 
a year ($889.03) for their schools. 

The energy and persistence of the 
Negroes led to benevolence and partial 
State aid. At first the States made no 
efforts to educate Negores. In 1800 the 
Negroes of Boston tried to get the city 
to adopt their school, but it refused. 
About 1806 the city was induced to 
grant $200 a year to the school, and 
the children paid 12 J cents a week as 
tuition. It was claimed at the time 
that technically the public schools were 
open to Negroes, but no inducements 
were offered to make them attend, and 
the abstract right was rarely tested. In 
1612 the Negro schools were adopted by 
the city. A benevolent society con- 
ducted the Negro schools in New York 
up until 1884, when the city took hold. 

7 


In Ohio the Negroes were excluded from 
white schools in 1828, and practically 
no provision made for them save 
through benevolence until 1849. The 
attempt to open private schools for 
Negroes was frowned upon as in the 
Prudence Crandall case, and nearly all 
higher institutions,* except Oberlin, 
were closed to Negroes. 

From about 1835 on it became general 
for the Northern States to support 
wholly a separate system of Negro 
schools. They were usually poorer than 
the Whites, worse taught and worse 
equipped, and wretchedly housed. 
Beginning with Massachusetts, in 1855, 
these separate schools have been abo- 
lished in nearly all Northern States. 
There are still schools in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, attended 
solely by Negroes and taught by Negro 
teachers. 

II 

The history of schools for Negroes in 
the South falls also into five main 
epochs : 

1. The Ante-Bellum Schools. 

2. The Army Schools. 

3. The Schools of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. 

4. The Missionary Schools. 

5. The Public Schools. 

Some few schools for Negroes existed 
here and there in the south before the 
War. In the District of Columbia, as 
already mentioned, no less than fifteen 
different schools were conducted here 
mainly at the expense of the coloured 
people between 1800 and 1861. In 
Maryland, St. Frances Academy, for 
coloured girls, was founded by the 

# By a vote of one majority in the trustee 
board, Negroes were admitted to Oberlin in 
1885. In some of the Eastern colleges like 
Bowdoin and Dartmouth, Negroes were 
occasionally admitted. 
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Roman Catholics in 1829. The Convent 
originated with the French Dominican 
refugees, who came to Baltimore during 
the uprising in the West Indies. The 
sisters were coloured. Another school, 
established in 1885, gave instruction to 
free coloured children. In North Caro- 
lina there were before 1885 several 
schools maintained by the free Negroes. 
They had usually white teachers. After 
1885 the few clandestine schools were 
taught by Negroes. In Charleston, S. C., 
there was a school for Negroes opened 
in 1744, which lasted some ten years. 
It was taught by a Negro, and was for 
free Negroes only, although some slaves 
who hired their time managed to send 
their children there. Free Negroes in 
Georgia used to send children to Charles- 
ton for education. They returned and 
opened clandestine schools in Georgia. 
In Savannah a French Negro, Julian 
Froumontaine, from San Domingo, con- 
ducted a free Negro school openly from 
1819 to 1829, and secretly for sometime 
after. Schools were stopped nearly 
everywhere after 1830 and as slavery 
became more and more a commercial 
venture all attempts at Negro education 
were given up. 

The white governments of the South- 
ern States which survived the War made 
few attempts to establish public school 
systems, particularly so far as Negroes 
were concerned. They especially feared 
idleness and social revolution on the 
part of the Blacks, and passed laws 
accordingly. Alabama declared “ stub- 
born or refractory servants ” or those 
who “ loiter away their time ” to be 
“vagrant” could be hired out at 
compulsory service by law, while all 
Negro minors, far from being sent to 
school, were to be “ apprenticed,” pre- 
ferably to their father’s former 
“ masters and mistresses.” In Florida 
it was decreed that no Negro could 
“ own, use or keep any bowie-knife, 


dirk, sword, firearms or ammunition of 
any kind ” without a license from the 
judge of probate. In South Carolina 
the Legislature declared that “ no per- 
son of colour shall pursue the practice 
of art, trade or business of an artisan, 
mechanic or shopkeeper, or any other 
trade or employment besides that of 
husbandry or that of a servant under 
contract for labour until he shall have* 
obtained a license from the judge of the 
district court.” Mississippi required 
that “if a labourer shall quit the 
service of the employer before the ex- 
piration of his term of service without 
just cause, he shall forfeit his wages 
for that year.” Louisina said that 
“ every adult freed man or woman shall 
furnish themselves with a comfortable 
home and visible means of support with- 
in twenty days after the passage of 
this act ” and that any failing to do 
so should “ be immediately arrested,” 
delivered to the court and “ hired out ” 
by public advertisement to some citizen, 
being the highest bidder, for the re- 
mainder of the year.” Some states, 
like Florida attempted partial legislation 
on the public schools, but in a few, if 
any states, was a comprehensive system 
planned until the carpet-bag govern- 
ments were installed. 

The so-called “carpet-bag” govern- 
ments, which under the sway of the 
army and the Freedmen’s Bureau suc- 
ceeded the State governments, were 
installed and supported by Negro votes. 
Conducted in many cases by unscrupu- 
lous Northerners and Southerners, they 
were extravagant and inefficient but 
we must give them credit for what 
they did well : 

“They instituted a public school sys- 
tem in a region where public schools 
had been unknown. They opened the 
ballot-box and jury-box to thousands of 
white men who had been debarred from 
them by a lack of earthly possessions. 
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They introduced home rule into the 
South. They abolished the whipping- 
post, the branding iron, the stocks and 
other barbarous forms of punishment 
which had up to that time prevailed. 
They reduced capital felonies from about 
twenty to two or three. In an age of 
extravagance they were extravagant in 
the sums appropriated for public works. 
In all that time no man’s rights of per- 
son were invaded under the forms of 
law.” 

Thomas E. Miller, a Negro member of 
the late Constitutional Convention of 
South Carolina, said : “The gentleman 
from Edgefield (Mr. Tillman) speaks of 
the piling up of the State debt; of job- 
bery and peculation during the period 
between 1869 and 1873 in South Caro- 
lina, but he has not found voice elo- 
quent enough nor pen exact enough to 
mention those imperishable gifts bestow- 
ed upon South Carolina between 1873 
and 1876 by Negro legislators — the laws 
relative to finance, the building of penal 
and charitable institutions, and, greatest 
of all, the establishment of the public 
school system. Starting as infants in 
legislation in 1869 , many wise measures 
were not thought of, many injudicious 
acts were passed. But in the adminis- 
tration of affairs for the next four years, 
having learned by experience the result 
of bad acts, we immediately passed re- 
formatory laws touching every depart- 
ment of State, county, municipal and 
town governments. These enactments 
are to-day upon the statute books of 
South Carolina. They stand as living 
witnesses of the Negro’s fitness to vote 
and legislate upon the rights of 
mankind.” 

Ill 

Although recent researches have 
shown in the South some germs of a 
public school system before the War, 
there can be no reasonable doubt, but 


that common school instruction in the 
South, in the modern sense of the term, 
was founded by the Freedmen’s Buraeu 
and missionary societies, and that the 
State public school systems were formed 
mainly by Negro reconstruction govern- 
ments. The earlier State constitutions 
of Mississippi, from 1817 to 1865 con- 
tained a declaration that * ‘Religion, 
morality and knowledge being necessary 
to good government, the preservation of 
liberty and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” It was not, 
however, until 1868 that encouragement 
was given to any general system of pub- 
lic schools meant to embrace the whole 
youthful population. In Alabama the 
Reconstruction Constitution of 1868 pro- 
vided that “It shall be the duty of the 
Board of Education to establish through- 
out the State, in each township or other 
school district which it may have creat- 
ed, one or more schools at which all the 
children of the State between the ages 
of five and twenty-one years.” Arkansas 
in 1868 , Florida in 1869 . Louisiana in 
1868 , North Carolina in 1869 , South 
Carolina in 1868 and Virginia in 1870 
established school systems. The consti- 
tution of 1868 in Louisiana required the 
General Assembly to establish “at least 
one free public school in every parish,” 
and that these schools should make no 
“distinction of race, colour or previous 
condition.” Georgia’s system was not 
fully established until 1873 . 

The figures showing the increase of 
Negro education are as follows : — 


No. of 


Date. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

1866 

... 975 

1,405 

90,778 

1867 

... 1,839 

2,087 

111,442 

1868 

... 1,831 

2,295 

104,327 

1869 

... 2,118 

2,455 

114,522 

1870 

... 2,677 

3,300 

149,581 
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Expenditures for Schools 




Expended by 

• 


Year. 

Freedmen’s 

Benevolent 

The Negroes. 

Total. 


Bureau. 

Associations. 




$ 


$ 


1866 

123,655.39 

82,200.00 

18,500.00 

224,359.89 

1867 

531,345.48 

65,087.01 

17,200.00 

618,682.49 

1868 

965,806.67 

700,000.00 

360,000.00 

2,025,896.67 

1869 

924, 182. 1G 

365,000.00 

190,000.00 

1,479,182.16 

1870 

976,853.29 

360,000.00 

200,000.00 

1,536,853.29 

Total 

... • ■ . 

M# 

785,700.00 

5,879,924.00 


In the first five years after the War 
closed, 4,239 schools for Negroes had 
been established, 9,307 teachers em- 
ployed, and 247,333 pupils instructed. 
The school attendance of Negroes, 5 — 20 
years of age, has increased as follows : 


School Attendance 


1850 ... 

26,461 

1860 ... 

32,629 

1870 ... 

180,372 

1880 ... 

856,014 

1890 ... 

999,324 

1900 ... 

... 1,096,734 

1910 ... 

... 1,670,650 

1920 ... 

... 2,049,741 


At first this work of education was 
done by white people, but very early 
normal schools were established and then 
colleges and to-day practically all of 
the teachers in coloured schools in the 
South are Negroes. In the North, 
Negroes attend mixed schools and there 
are in these schools numbers of coloured 
teachers, especially in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Cleveland, many 
of whom teach white and coloured 
pupils. 

Special philanthropic funds have given 
about $80,000,000 to Negro education 
since the War, but Negroes themselves 
through taxation, the building of school- 
houses, the paying of tuition, etc., have 


contributed not only much larger total 
sums but a total which marks a very 
great burden when compared with their 
ability to pay. 

In the South, although the schools 
are public schools, and supposed to be 
equally good for all, they are divided 
into two systems : one for Negroes and 
the other for whites; but the whites 
control the finances and have general 
oversight of the Negro system. The 
result is that while the South spends $10 
or more on every white child a year, it 
spends less than $3 on every coloured 
child. There is also notable discrimina- 
tion in the wages paid to teachers. For 
instance, in Louisiana, white teachers 
average $1,000 a year for elementary 
schools and coloured teachers less than 
$300 a year. Moreover, the Negroes 
are double-taxed, paying not only their 
legal tax but in addition to this, raising 
money to pay for school-houses and for 
lengthening of their terms and for piec- 
ing out the teachers’ wages. 

In the North, there are some cities 
bordering on the South where, despite 
the law, there is actual separation by 
race in schools. This is true in Phila- 
delphia, Indianapolis, and other cities 
and towns. Elsewhere in the North 
Negro children attend the common 
schools with the whites^ 
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IV 

The basis of Negro education is of 
course the college and university sys- 
tem. The development of Negro col- 
leges is best reflected in a United States 
government report of 1928. 

The 'Report of 1928 was done in con- 
junction with the Departments of Edu- 
cation of nineteen states, with the co- 
operation of 79 Negro colleges, and also 
of the Associations of Colleges for Negro 
youth, the Phelps-Stokes Fund, and 
various educational boards and founda- 
tions. 

The resulting Report is distinctly 
favourable to real Negro education. The 
introduction says : “The record of 

achievement of the Negro during the 
past fifty years has been unparalleled.’ ’ 
And to this achievement “No single 
factor has contributed njore than educa- 
tion.” 

The Report goes on to say : “The 
immediate need is more education, 
better education, and higher education.” 

There are 79 Negro universities and 
colleges studied in this survey, including 
22 publicly supported institutions under 
state ownership and control, 9 universi- 
ties and colleges privately supported by 
independent boards, 31 universities and 
colleges Supported by white denomina- 
tional church boards, and 17 colleges 
privately supported by Negro church 
organizations. 

The state colleges have an annual 
income of $3, 201 ,575, or an average of 
$145,526. The private colleges have 
an annual income of $2,349,739, or an 
average of $261,082. The Negro 
church schools, excluding one which did 
not report, a total annual income of 
$1,761,686, or an average of $66,977. 
The colleges controlled by white church 
boards have an annual income of 
$1 9 808,838, or an average of $61,075. 
The 9 independent institutions represent 


a capital investment of $8,829,507, and 
total productive endowment funds of 
$16,394,328. The 22 state institutions 
are supported by appropriations amount- 
ing to $3,201,575, of which $1,909,161 
are state appropriations and $259,120 
are Federal appropriations. The stu- 
dents p$y $438,035. The physical 
plans of these institutions are valued at 
$10,443,746. 

The 17 Negro church institutions have 
an annual income of $1,071,636, which 
comes chiefly from church appropria- 
tions $395,347 ; state appropriations, 
$280,160 ; student fees, $272,589. The 
state appropriations are chiefly for sub- 
siding teacher-training work. The 
capital investment of these schools 
amount to $6,369,174. They have 
small endowment of $183,748. 

The 11 schools of Methodist church 
boards have a total income which 
amounts to $527,795, of which $210,509 
comes from church appropriations, and 
$ 187,487 from student fees. The capital 
investment represents $4,403,014. The 
productive endowment is $541,860. 

The 6 Northern Baptist church schools 
have a total income of $465,897, of 
which $108,426 comes from students, 
and $71,440 from churches. Their 
equipment is worth $3,265,290. Their 
endowments amount to $1,226,959. 
Under the American Missionary Society, 
there are 6 colleges ; their annual income 
is $408,969, of which $216,653 comes 
from churches and $99,770 from student 
fees. The equipment is worth 
$2,867,538, and the endowments amount 
to $311,212. 

The Presbyterian Church has two col- 
leges; their annual revenues amount to 
$174,260, which will be increased when 
Barber College commences to receive the 
yield on its endowment. The two insti- 
tutions have a value of $1,129,000. The 
endowment of these colleges amounts to 
over $2,000,000. The United Prcsbyte- 
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rian Church supports Knoxville College, 
which will soon have its own Board of 
Trustees and an endowment of $500,000. 
Its annual income is $68,600, and its 
property is worth $518,000. 

There are five other colleges support- 
ed by Northern white churches. 

The summary of the Report says : 

“The progress made in the develop- 
ment of Negro higher educational insti- 
tutions in the United States during the 
last decade has been astonishing in its 
scope and almost incredible in its magni- 
tude.” 

In 1916 the annual income of the uni- 
versities and colleges included in this 
survey totalled $2,283,000. For 1926- 
27, the annual income amounted to 
$8,560,000, an increase of 275 per cent. 
The financial support being accorded, 
Negro higher education is nearly four 
times what it was in 1917. 

The capital investment in the real pro- 
perties of the institutions has also in- 
creased at a precipitate rate. The 
value of the physical plans of these 
institutions 10 years ago was fixed at 
$15,720,000. Their present value is 
$38,680,000, representing a gain of 146 
per cent, due principally to the con- 
struction of modern school buildings and 
other improvements in the plants. 

The most important advance made 
by the institutions, however, has been 
the large increase in their productive 
endowments, indicating the existence of 
a growing conviction that Negro higher 
education must be placed on a perma- 
nent basis through the provision of 
a stable annual income. In 1917, the 
productive endowments of the univer- 
sities and colleges making up this 
survey amounted to $7,225,000, with 
an annual yield of $361,250. Since 
then, additions have brought this total 
up to $20,713,000, the annual yield 
being $1,071,300. The gain over the 
period of 10 years in both endowment 


and annual yield, therefore, has been 
approximately 185 per cent. 


The income of 79 Negro 
1926-27 was : 

colleges for 

* 

State appropriations 

V 

2,207,221.82 

Federal appropriations ... 

485,520.29 

Church appropriations ... 

1,153,258.74 

Income from endowment 

1,042,150.71 

Gifts for current expenses 

1,006,194.27 

Fees from students 

Income from sales and 

1,677,433.66 

services 

448,365.30 

Other sources 

496,146.61 

Total 

8,516,291.40 

The number of Negro students in 1 932 


is indicated by the following figures : 

There were enrolled in American col- 
leges and professional schools in the year 
1981-32, 20,277 students of Negro des- 
cent. Of these, 19,256 in colleges and 
1.021 in professional schools. There 
were the following graduates : 


2,123 

Bachelor of Arts. 

194 

Master of Arts. 

7 

Degree of Ph.D. 

17 

Bachelor of Laws. 

115 

Doctor of Medicine 

40 

Dentists. 

30 

Pharmacists. 

Of the 20,277 

students, 16,918 were 


enrolled in coloured colleges. The rest 
in the white colleges of the North. The 
great universities, like Ohio State, 
Columbia, Hunter, Indianapolis, Boston, 
Oberlin, Harvard, Yale, etc., had about. 
2,500 Negro students altogether. These 
students made many marks of distinc- 
tion. Six of them in 1932 were elected 
to national honorary scholarship socie- 
ties, four Negroes received honorary 
degrees from leading colleges, many of 
the Negro students led their class or did 
exceptional work, and in athletics they 
made an unusual record, helping the 
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United States to win in the Olympic 
games. 

V 

These few facts indicate the efforts 
which are being made by Negroes and 
by their white friends to give the Ame- 
rican Negro a modern education. The 
effort is by no means complete. The 
mere ability of two-thirds of Negroes to 
read and write is after all but the 
beginning. 

A much smaller number really have 
a modern education capable of guiding 
them in modern life. Moreover, the 
education which they are receiving, 
although large in quantity, is not satis- 
factory in quality. The public schools 
are not well adapted to their ends. 
They follow standardized forms and do 
not take up the problem of the indivi- 
dual race and the individual child. The 
higher schools are not training for life 
and particularly for the peculiar prob- 
lems of prejudice and discrimination 
which Negroes need, and above all, 
there is not in the coloured colleges and 
universities that freedom and independ- 
ence of thinking which is going to lead 
to the real emancipation of this race in 
America or to their emergence as a 
modern working class. 

Nevertheless, it is fair to say that the 
American Negro has the tools of his 
own advance in his hands. He can by 


using them forge his way forward. Of 
course, he occupies a peculiar position. 
India overwhelmingly belongs to the 
Indians. They form the great mass of 
the population. They are the people. 
They in the long run can make their 
country what they wish. American 
Negroes, on the other hand, form but 
one-tenth of the population of the only 
country that they know. They are 
not Africans. If they attempted to re- 
turn to Africa they would be alien in 
speech, culture and acclimatization. 
There is no place in Africa that would 
dare to receive any number of American 
Negroes for fear of revolution and up- 
heaval. America, therefore, is the Ame- 
rican Negro’s land. 

Can he maintain himself there as a 
cultural and economic group or is he 
bound to be absorbed, either by 
open intermarriage or by clandestine, 
irregular intermingling of blood ? These 
matters make the development of the 
American Negro a problem of peculiar 
thought and conference. Nogroes are 
quite aware of this situation. They 
arc studying and talking about it. They 
have their own newspapers and maga- 
zines. They have numerous religious 
organizations and to some extent a 
growing integration of racial economic 
life. The future solution of this rather 
unusual race problem must be watched 
by the world, and particularly the 
coloured world, with great interest. 


VEDANTA WORK IN AMERICA AND ITS LEADER 
SWAMI V IVEKANANDA^ 

By Henrietta Holmes Earl 

Many of you may remember that other, nor groweth less, so nobleness 
on the central dome of our Library of enkindleth nobleness !” This is the 
Congress in Washington are these truth behind all spiritual movements 
words : “As one lamp kindleth an- that a light, a warmth, a vital glow of 
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purity, strength and goodness, illu- 
minate a soul, and that radiance is 
caught by others, transmitted through 
time and space to an endless chain of 
waiting hearts and minds. 

In our consideration this evening of 
the Vedanta work and its leader Vive- 
kananda, we must not forget Rama- 
krishna whose pupil Vivekananda was; 
from whom indeed he caught the light 
of noble illumination. But behind 
Ramakrishna was the Radiance Itself, 
the Essence, the Soul of All. 

In the West we often speak of that 
Essence as “The Light of the world” 
or as the “Light that lightens our 
darkness.” That message of Light, 
from which flows joy and the “peace 
which passeth understanding” is the 
basis of spiritual teaching both in the 
East and the West, and our awareness 
of this unity of the vital message of 
religion and philosophy grows steadily 
as we study Vedanta. The simple 
clarity and precision of thought which 
characterizes this philosophy cannot be 
appreciated until one has studied other 
systems. Vedanta leaves nothing out; 
it shirks no logical and self-evident pro- 
positions, which are opposed to the 
higher scientific thinking of modern 
scholars. It accepts the reality of 
mankind as a compound, composed of 
body, mind and soul, and seeks to 
teach us how to cultivate each part of 
this trinity, so that we may cognize 
every part of our being, as a part of 
every other part of the universe — so 
that each one may know “I am 
That.” 

That we may gain this under- 
standing Vedanta sends us teachers who 
themselves have known this light which 
Vivekananda passed on to his Order. 

I think of Vivekananda always as 
“Vivekananda the Vivid.” And per- 
haps that is so because for a few brief 
moments I looked into his eyes. 


It happened when I, a small child, 
was a pupil in the school of which Col. 
Frances W. Parker was the head. 
Several of our schools are named after 
him, and his influence on education and 
thought was so great that he may be 
classed as a prophet of education. His 
work was known in far countries, and 
children came to his school from many 
lands with their parents who returned 
to their foreign homes to teach his 
methods. Among this group of foreign 
students was a Hindu family, the son 
being in my class. Each morning the 
entire school assembled for Chapel and 
often a brief talk by some distinguished 
visitor was heard. On one of these 
occasions we were all fascinated by the 
spectacle of our tall Col. Parker usher* 
ing in another stately man who was 
dressed in flowing robes and turban. 
We sang, and Col. Parker read a 
prayer. Then the Swami spoke to us. 
I was too little to remember what he 
said, but I do remember how quiet the 
big room was, and how brilliant his 
eyes and vibrant his voice. When his 
talk was over he too said a prayer, and 
then he and Col. Parker walked down 
together from the platform through 
the assembly hall. The Hindu boy 
next to me sat in an aisle scat, and, 
as the Swami passed him, bent and 
kissed his robe. I was so surprised at, 
such a thing that I whispered to the 
boy, “Why did you do that? Who is 
he?” “That man is Swami Viveka- 
nanda, a great saint from my country,” 
he said. “But,” said I, “there are no 
saints any more.” “Not here in your 
country,” he replied, “but we still 
have them in India.” 

As I have studied the writings of 
Vivekananda in these later years I have 
become convinced that he combined an 
understanding of, and sympathy with, 
the Western mind and its ideals which, 
united with the profound spiritual 
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knowledge of the East, gave him a 
universal aspect and influence. He 
brought to the West a broad and 
enthralling message of unity; he took 
back to India a dynamic and vibrant 
force which laid the foundation for the 
awakening which India is experiencing 
to-day. He was the torch-bearer, and 
his call to India was, “Arise ! Awake ! 
Push On !” He has the same ringing 
message to us of the West to-day, 
through the men of his Order who come 
to us. They come, not as mystery- 
mongers and wonder-workers, but as 
men ably and broadly trained, deeply 
learned in the ancient cultures of their 
heritage, as well as in modern thought. 
Men who are of gentle breeding and the 
taste and refinement which discards 
cheap methods and loud claims of 
marvels. Vedanta sends us scholars who 
arc not “wise in their own conceit,” 
who are not puffed up with the import- 
ance of their own personalities, powers, 


or attainments. But men who have 
learned adaptability, who “with humble 
hearts and true affection” have come 
to serve. They do not ask us to dis- 
card a creed or change a faith ; instead, 
they illumine with their light truths 
we only vaguely knew and turn on so 
strong a search-light of powerful radi- 
ance that all is bright about us ! After 
years of the study of philosophy and 
psychology, I find nowhere so simple, 
clear and practical a teaching as that of 
Vedanta. And I realize more fully day 
by day that the great Western minds 
have almost all either consciously or 
subconsciously caught at least a little 
of the Vedanta teaching. Moreover, I 
see this unity of thought as so deep and 
real a thing between the East and the 
West, that I know that the day will 
arrive when this fundamental unity will 
be the basis for mutual understanding, 
and true brotherhood of all the races of 
the world ! 


ENEMIES OF KNOWLED GE 

:sr Prof. A. V. Hill, O.B.E., Sc.D., F.R.S. 


I 

There are not many who realize the 
facts of man’s gradual evolution ; the 
majority arc still inclined to imagine 
that Adam arrived full-grown a few 
thousand years ago, with a complete 
university education and a degree in 
zoology, in the garden of Eden, and 
undertook forthwith the task of naming 
and classifying the other creatures 
whom God created for his special needs 
and satisfaction. Not many properly 
appreciate, and in some quarters it is 
almost blasphemy to do so, that in the 
course of half a million years mankind 
fey a slow and painful process of trial 
and error has gradually risen from his 


original low estate. Nature’s experi- 
ments in living things had been proceed- 
ing for hundreds of millions of years : 
by these experiments creatures of the 
most varied type had been evolved, to 
meet the absolute necessities of life, 
namely growth, maintenance and repro- 
duction. Finally a type of animal 
appeared, man’s distant ancestor, so 
designed and constructed that he could 
become civilized. In an essay in the 
New Encyclopaedia Britannica, “Civili- 
zation,” by J. H. Robinson, which 
some of you may have read, the matter 
is expressed in a vivid and arresting 
form. Picture the five hundred thou- 
sand years of Man’s developing culture 
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as compressed into a single lifetime. 
On this scale mankind needed 49 years 
to learn enough to desert his primitive 
hunting habits and to settle down in 
villages. Half through the fiftieth year 
a few of the villagers discovered and 
began to practise the art of writing. 
The achievements of the Greeks on this 
scale were in March of this year : 
Christianity has prevailed since the 
middle of April : the printing process 
was invented a fortnight ago : we have 
been using steam for less than a week, 
motor cars for a day, wireless for a 
few hours. Whither is mankind going, 
on this strange process? What are his 
methods of advance? Are they inevi- 
table? Or can they now be influenced 
by conscious adjustment on his part? 
Have ice in fact any responsibility in 
the matter? 

There are superior people who affect 
to despise the degree of civilization, the 
modicum of knowledge, the extent of 
social organization which have been as 
yet attained. They would have us 
abandon scientific research and 
engineering development, as things 
unworthy of man’s high spiritual 
estate. Such highbrows and un- 
believers are useful, not for what 
they themselves bring to the common 
fund, but because it is good, even for 
the best of causes, to have to bear the 
brunt of criticism. I would not make 
“Progress” into a false god. Most 
reasonable people, however, neither 
believing in magic on the one hand, 
nor in the inevitability of advance on 
the other, see in the achievements of 
mankind, won by patient toil and eager 
searching, by failure as well as success, 
by disaster as well as triumph, in sor- 
row as well as in joy, by courage as 
well as by skill, something to be treated 
with respect and reverence, something 
sacred, as we have come to regard hu- 
man life itself to be. The advance of 


knowledge is a real and living thing, 
something worth working for, worth 
fighting for. That is why we are here 
to-day. It is true that we are all very 
stupid and unseeing still — some of us 
perhaps more stupid than others. We 
are very far yet from any Utopia, moral, 
mental or material ; but that the general 
progress of knowledge has improved 
man’s lot and character and outlook in 
the last half million years, and that it 
can continue to improve them in the fifty 
million that lie before him, is a general 
proposition that not many will dare to 
deny. After all, it is knowledge which 
makes civilization, knoxdedge tempered 
by reasonable sentiment , controlled by 
decent emotion. It is knowledge which 
makes the difference between man and 
animal : my spaniel Ben is a tangle of 
emotions, sentimental beyond belief, 
credulous to the last degree, ready to 
chase any imaginary cat or squirrel, 
believing in spooks and probably in 
“ectoplasm,” a very pleasant and inter- 
esting companion, but utterly incapable 
of reaching any great height by his own 
unaided effort. The capacity for knowl- 
edge, for understanding himself and his 
environment, is man’s essential charac- 
teristic and his alone; and to deny him 
the exercise of this fundamental gift 
would be an unpardonable, an almost 
unthinkable offence. 

There is indeed no danger, to- 
day, of anyone attempting to do 
so : all governments pay at least 
lip-service to education and research. 
The danger arises in the special applica- 
tions, not in the general proposition, 
namely when any specific individual 
piece of knowledge comes in conflict with 
vested interests, or tribal prejudices, or 
inherent conservatism, or even natural 
stupidity. It is against such prejudices 
that the fight has continually to be 
waged. We cannot hold our position 
by standing still — civilization must 
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either go forward or go back, and to 
go forward on some paths, back on 
others, will probably lead to confusion 
and disaster. Stephen Paget founded 
this society “to promote national health 
and efficiency, to bring about a better 
understanding of the value of medical 
and surgical studies, and to expose the 
false statements which are made against 
them” : and in fulfilling this purpose 
it is necessary to combat one particular 
aspect of the spirit of reaction, namely 
the emotional opposition to the use of 
animals for experiment. Since, how- 
ever, Anti-vivisection is only a passing 
phase (one hopes) in the varying follies 
of mankind, while the fanatical desire 
to obstruct the advance of knowledge, 
for one or other cause, is apparently — 
judging from History — a permanent fac- 
tor in man’s mental constitution, I feel 
that a Society like ours must view the 
matter occasionally from the broader 
aspect and stand, as its name implies, 
for the defence of Research in whatever 
form that research is undertaken. 

There are many “Anti”-bodics, apart 
from those which save us from disease. 
Some of them are good, most of them 
are bad. I cannot bring myself to 
object to anti-aircrurt guns, and there is 
probably much to say for the anti- 
Saloon league. Anti-dazzle, anti-fire, 
anti-germ, anti-vibration, anti-waste, 
and anti-slavery (to quote the telephone 
directory), all sound beneficent enough. 
In anti-prohibition, however, anti-so- 
cialist, anti-communist and anti-vaccina- 
tion we begin to tread on the dangerous 
ground of propaganda : while in London 
the anti-mind is revealed, in its highest 
form, in four separate and independent 
anti-vivisection societies, all fighting 
against one another in the same great 
cause. This anti-mind is no new pheno- 
menon. In my recent researches I 
came upon an Anti-Rail-Road Journal 
dated 1885. The Editor claims, as Dr. 


Hadwen would, that he is “fighting 
only on the side of truth,” “on behalf 
of some of the most valuable, but least 
defended interest.” This Journal con- 
tains “an exposure of the Railway Sys- 
tem,” and it is interesting to record that 
the list of those who subscribed to a 
pamphlet “Rail-Road Impositions De- 
tected” is headed by the Provost and 
Fellows of Eton College, followed by 
fifteen canal companies, three steam 
waggon companies, several public 
houses, and a representative of Messrs. 
Pickford, carriers. The high ideals 
professed, and the flowery language 
employed, by the anti-r ail-road enthu- 
siasts of 1835 are so similar to those of 
anti-vivisection to-day that there are 
grounds for the hope that the future of 
both may be the same. 

II 

It is strange and sad that man, for 
all his desire for knowledge, his sacrifice 
and his effort in its pursuit, should be 
tormented by this mistrust of what he 
has been able to attain. Folly and 
hatred exist, often in the same mind, 
side by side with wisdom and goodwill. 
There is no thesis so ridiculous, no cause 
so unworthy, but that some body of 
zealots will be found ready, in season 
and out of season, to support it. Cults 
and movements, rooted in superstition 
and credulity, rear their heads in our 
midst. There arc not many who do 
not believe in some kind of magic. 
There is no self-styled prophet, no sooth- 
sayer or fortune-teller, no food faddist, 
no purveyor of patent medicines or 
electrical “rejuvenators,” who cannot, 
given a little plausibility, secure a fol- 
lowing. How are we to distinguish such 
cults and movements from the genuine 
advance of knowledge? Most reason- 
able educated people will in fact be able 
distinguish them, but alas, not all people 
are reasonable or educated : and it is 
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difficult or impossible to give any short 
definition which will include wisdom and 
omit folly. After all, nobody has yet 
supplied — or is likely to supply — a satis- 
factory definition of life itself, though 
most people can recognize a living thing 
when they sec it. True knowledge is 
consistent with itself and ultimately 
with human nature : false prophets can 
be safely trusted to cut each other’s 
throats : strange cults and movements 
to neutralize each other’s efforts. One 
must not take these things too seriously. 
The presence in our midst of weird and 
wonderful societies designed to save us 
from premature burial, to convince us 
that the world is flat, that “spirits” 
can be photographed, or even that black 
is white, adds greatly to the gaiety and 
interest of life : I for one would treat 
them kindly and let them have their 
say. The case, however, is different 
when a lunatic ceases to be harmless 
and begins to interfere with other 
people’s liberties : we are no longer 
amused, we shut him up. Individual 
freedom from molestation is the hard- 
won basis of modern civilization. If an 
individual offends too grievously in such 
matters, society retorts by restricting 
his liberties. So it is with the advance 
of knowledge : freedom of thought and 
research is the basis of human progress : 
only when these interfere with other 
people’s liberties and rights must a 
check be applied. 

I have no quarrel with those who 
choose to believe, as a lady once 
wrote me, that “the Almighty never 
intended that one animal should 
profit at the expense of another.” I 
may hold that whales, devouring 
millions of shrimps daily and digesting 
them alive (horrible thought !), or 
tigers strenuously refusing to live on 
vegetables, or even fleas or tubercle 
bacilli, provide a certain difficulty in 
her hypothesis; but still, if she likes 


to believe in*it, I have no wish to con- 
vince her of another point of view. 
After all such beliefs add colour to the 
world. The situation changes, how- 
ever, if she tries to interfere with the 
liberties of my friends and me. If by 
telling lies and spreading calumnies, if 
by petty persecution in private or mali- 
cious prosecution in the police courts, 
if by attempting to forward legislation 
forbidding the use of snails, lobsters and 
frogs or research, she provides a wanton 
hindrance to the advance of knowledge, 
then the matter ceases to be a joke and 
must be taken seriously; and if, to 
forward her thesis, she does not hesitate 
to stop subscriptions to hospitals and to 
hinder their work on behalf of suffering 
fellow-men, then my blood begins to 
boil, as Stephen Paget’s used to do, and 
tolerance becomes impossible. 

Persecution, the desire to injure or to 
kill those whose opinions are different 
from one’s own, is a very old factor 
in human history. You can see it 
brutally displayed, often under the 
cloak of religion, in the Old Testament, 
as well as in later times. You can see 
it in schools and colleges. Frequently 
enough it is for non-conformity to some 
established custom, for upsetting some 
ancient prejudice. The tribe is bound 
together by certain rites and rituals, by 
certain traditional beliefs, and anything 
which diminishes the authority of these 
artificial restraints and bonds is held 
to weaken the tribe and so to justify 
the persecution of the offender. This 
faith in established custom is an essen- 
tial factor if mankind is to maintain 
advance already secured, and not to 
slip back, in times of stress, into 
barbarism. We must not underrate— 
however radical our own outlodk — the 
value of conservatism as an attitude of 
mind, the love of thipgs which they 
know and have experienced as the basis 
of the outlook of common men. 
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Equally, however, we must realize that 
necessary as a brake may be to prevent 
us from slipping down hill, or to stop 
us when we are going too fast, we can 
never go forward at all with nothing 
but a set of brakes, however efficient. 
And yet in the past (as indeed in the 
present) mankind has been singularly 
intolerant of, and cruel to, those who 
sought a new point of view, and usually 
has invoked the name of God to justify 
the persecution. I admit — to its credit 
— that the Anti-Rail-Road Journal 
avoided calling upon the Almighty to 
bear witness to the purity of its 
motives; the Anti-Vi visectionists have 
not the same compunction. The autho- 
rities of Rome and devout Catholics 
throughout Europe, many of them 
people of genuine religious instinct and 
purity of life, exulted in the butchery 
of 7,000 Huguenots on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day in 1572. Even in those 
days the barefaced massacre of 7,000 
people would have been regarded as dis- 
creditable, unless the name of God had 
been invoked. Persecution, torture and 
death were common penalties till quite 
recently for those with whose religious 
beliefs one did not agree : and many 
things, including astronomy, could be 
interpreted as religion. 

Ill 

The psychology of persecution is not 
hard to understand. As Dr. Barnes, 
now Bishop of Birmingham, wrote in 
1913 : 

“When a man of real piety sees the 
ideas which he venerates ignored, 
objects which he believes to be holy 
scorned, he burns with a righteous 
indignation which no mean motive of 
personal ambition or revenge can kindle. 
The strength of his conviction carries 
with it ^ot* only ^ a presage of victory, 
based pn the belief that God will defend 
the right, but also the martyr’s con- 


tempt of death in a righteous cause. It 
is thus that there is no adversary so 
formidable as a man sure that he is 
fighting the battle of the Lord of Hosts, 
no antagonist so relentless in pursuing 
opponents as he who is convinced that 
it is his duty to make them an accept- 
able sacrifice to his God. 

“At first sight this intolerance seems 
to be a noble and fair flower springing 
from the cultivation of all that is best 
in the human heart. Of course even 
men filled with such fire admit that the 
zeal for persecution is dangerous : all 
recognize that a love of battle and a 
joy in destruction arc among the lower 
passions of mankind, and inferior men 
animated by such passions are usually 
the instruments by which the righteous 
secure the conquest of evil. Apart from 
all ethical considerations the verdict of 
history condemns intolerance as both 
stupid and criminal. Persecution in 
however mild a form is usually both a 
mistake and a crime. It is a mistake 
because it so rarely succeeds : it is a 
crime because in the name of virtue you 
unchain the baser passions of mankind. 
The success of intolerance is always 
momentary ; its ultimate failure remains 
to hamper and distress those who inherit 
the legacy which it bequeaths.” 

It is not, however, only in theo- 
logical matters that intolerance is so 
rife. In matters of natural knowledge 
also history gives us many examples, 
though usually here too religion is in- 
voked as an excuse for intolerance. 
Vesalius, an anatomist, was inspecting 
7 cith the consent of his kinsmen, the 
body of a Spanish nobleman recently 
dead : the heart gave a feeble palpita- 
tion when divided by the knife. 
Vesalius was denounced to the Inquisi- 
tion and driven from Italy and died 
before his return. Servetus, also a 
physician and anatomist, was burnt at 
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Geneva for his controversial writings, 
though it must be admitted that these 
were usually of a theological rather than 
a scientific character : science and theo- 
logy, however, were harder to separate 
in those days. Bruno, the great 
Italian philosopher of the Renaissance, 
was confined for seven years by the 
Inquisition and finally burnt at the 
stake. In 1016 Galileo’s propositions 
that the sun is the centre of the world 
and that the earth rotates daily were 
characterized by a commission of 
enquiry as “absurd in philosophy and 
formally heretical because expressly 
contrary to holy scripture.” By com- 
mand of the Pope he was admonished 
not to “hold, teach, or defend” the 
condemned doctrine. His great book, 
published 16 years later in 1632, re- 
affirmed the Copernican principles of 
the universe and caused him, in spite 
of his seventy years, to be summoned to 
Rome. Examined under the menace of 
torture he was condemned to a period 
of incarceration and, as a penance, to 
recite once a week for three years the 
seven penitential psalms. 

They had a sense of humour in 
those days ; I am sure that Mr. 
Coleridge would condemn Lord Knuts- 
ford to some worse penalty than that. 
After all, do not his friends (or 
are they Dr. Hadwen’s?) pray for 

(To be 


out deaths, )n general and in particular, 
as we have their own written testimony 
to show; which is a mean advantage 
to take if they think that their prayers 
have any effect. Stephen Paget’s death 
indeed was claimed by the Anti- 
Vivisectionists as a direct consequence 
of their prayers : a postcard to that 
effect was received by this Society. No 
doubt mine will be in due course. The 
Inquisition at any rate was more 
honest : they burnt you if they could 
and took the responsibility; they did 
not try to commit murder, by proxy, 
via the Almighty, without risk, moral 
or material, to themselves. In more 
recent times than Galileo’s, the bitter- 
ness and folly evoked by the controversy 
over evolution still linger : there must 
have been many, Gladstone perhaps 
among them, and certainly several 
Anglican Bishops, who would gladly 
have burned Mr. Darwin and Pro- 
fessor Huxley at the stake, had not 
that procedure been out of date. There 
arc probably respectable church-goers 
still who would, without regret, offer 
Dr. Barnes as a sacrifice in the same 
great cause of anti-evolution. And yet, 
to-day, to the mass of thinking people, 
it is perfectly inconceivable, that Glad- 
stone was right and Huxley was wrong, 
and that evolution is not a fact, what- 
ever its mechanism may have been. 
concluded) 


APAROKSIJANUBIIUTI 


By SWAMI VlMUKTANANDA 


% SSfa ^ifcJHfKPn few. | 
ife Wfef «jc*n a n 


wtf This film; existing as the Self of all WFUT Atman fif {expletive) 

TO* verily Brahman ifif this by the Sruti in Brihadaranyaka 

declared. 
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55. The Sruti iii Brihadaranyaka 1 has declared that this 
Atman, which is the Self of all, is verily Brahman. 

1 The Sruti in Brihadaranyaka, etc. — The Sruti text is : “This Atman is Brahman, 
ete.” (Brih. Up. U. 5. xix). 

q«n h ^ n 

*PT This world though experienced though fit for 

all practical purposes ^ being as dream (world) (<TOI so) in 

consequence of being contradicted in the next moment of the nature of 

non-existcnce. 

56. This world, 1 though an object of our daily experience 
and serving all practical purposes, is, like the dream world, of 
the nature of non-existence, inasmuch as it is contradicted the 
next moment. 

1 This ivorld, etc. — We cannot call a thing Sat (ever-existent) merely because it is 
experienced and it has some pragmatic value. In dream wc experience things which are 
valid so long as the dream lasts. But as soon as we awake, they disappear as though 
they never existed. So also the experiences of our waking state, which are so full 
of meaning to us, are negated as soon as we enter into dream or deep sleep. This world 
of waking experience, therefore, is also in the same category of existence as the dream 
world. 

srnrd i % i 

>o 

In waking dream unreal in dream Mtfa also 5INIC 

waking *T not ft surely (vfia is) both lie. waking and dream) m verily 
in deep sleep ’fife do not exist sra: deep sleep wfa also ft verily awqt: in both *T 
not ^ also (*rftt is'. 

57. The dream 1 (experience) is unreal in waking, whereas 
the waking (experience) is absent in dream. Both, however, 
do not exist in deep sleep which, again, is not experienced in 
either. 

1 The dream, etc Here the author illustrates the preceding sloka by showing 

the unreality of the three states ( avasthatraya ) on account of their mutual contradiction. 

iiitfruun i 

spn yuii«fta) frrr^ a ^ a 

Created by the three gunas wr the three states thus faun 
unreal are their (i.e. of the three states) ?wt witness beyond all 

gunas fsra; eternal ft (expletive) unique of the nature of conscious- 

ness fafti is). 

58. Thus all the three states are unreal 1 inasmuch as they 
are the creation of the three gunas; but their witness 2 (the 
reality behind them) is, however, beyond all gunas, eternal, 
unique, and is Consciousness itself. 
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1 The three states are unreal, etc This world of our daily experience, compris- 

ing these three states, is produced by the permutations and combinations of the three 
gunas ( sattva , rajcfo and tamas). But whatever is a compound must be decomposed and 
destroyed. This world being a compound is thus foredoomed to destruction ; and so it 
is unreal, as reality implies indestructibility. Here it is conclusively proved what has been 
put forward as a mere proposition in the sloka 56, that this world though experienced is 
unreal. 

a Their witness When everything in this world is in a state of flux and is 

changing every moment, what is that which sees these changes? The Vedanta declares 
that it is the Atman, the conscious principle, that witnesses all these changes, itself ever 
remaining unchanged and unaffected by the gunas that work these changes. 

Suffer ^ 3TT 

agpg fir sftacsf q qipifa ii n 

Just as in earth TOwW the illusion of a jar or (one) in the 
nacre the appearance of silver one) 3 not tfjgfa sees cr^rf in the 

same way when realized astpn in Brahman appearance of Jiva 

(•l qaafjT does not see). 

59. Just as (after the illusion has gone) one is no more 
deluded to see a jar in earth or silver in the naere, so does one 
no more see 1 Jiva in Brahman when the latter is realized (as 
one’s own Self). 

1 So does one no more see, etc So long a person it is ignorance, he thinks 

himself as a Jiva which has an individuality of its own apart from Brahman. But with 
the dawn of real knowledge when he realzes himself as one with Brahman, this Jivahood 
appears to him as nothing but an illusion like the illusion of silver in the nacre. 

T4T sra) qm i 

% idcnai Tfa d hroqw rr n n 

Just as in earth ^z: a jar merely in name in gold 

ear-ring in name only in the nacre f% (expletive) TOJpaaifir: silver 
in name (*rfa exist) m\ so xrt in the supreme (Brahman) the word 

Jiva (*ifa exists). 

60. Just as a jar exists in earth, the ear-ring in gold and 
silver in the nacre, merely as names, so does Jiva exist in 
Brahman. 

gwq qvr bsW fe<icKP» II \\ II 

Just as sitfa in the sky blueness ?raT as in the mirage 

water «RfT as in a post human figure ( fa[*n vrafh is illusory) so 

in the Atman which is Consciousness ft 1 *’ the universe (*r% is). 

61. Just as blueness in the sky, water in the mirage and a 
human figure in a post (are but illusory), so is the universe in 
the Atman. 1 

1 So is the universe in the Atman. ... It is not only Jiva but also the whole 
universe is an illusion in the Atman. This is illustrated in various ways in these slokas 
(61-64). 
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q$q tsrrat n^iqWr jf w i 
q qre re l fg*^ gRq feqla : u n 

Just as in an empty place 3W. a ghost TOT as *pt a castle 

in the air TO! as in the sky the vision of two moons faftr are) Wf 
in the same way W in the supreme Truth (i.e. in Brahman) W|%fn: the 
existence of the universe. 


62. Just as the appearance of a ghost in an empty place, 
a castle in the air, and of a second moon in the sky, so is the 
appearance of the universe in Brahman. 



*TOT 


il i\ n 


uui Just as us ripples and waves ^ water w surely wwH 

in the form of a plate copper % verily 'R surely appears uux so 

as the whole universe vremi the Atman (wuft appears). 

63. Just as it is water alone that appears as ripples and 
waves, or again it is copper alone that appears in the form of a 
plate, so is it the Atman alone that appears as the whole 
universe. 


STidlWT q*JT qgf n sfT % | 

3PT9TOT elrl^qeT: II II 

TOT Just as vfi earth under the name of a jar totc: threads ft verily 

^fl^T under the name of a cloth (Wflftr appear, TOT so) fro chit (Atman) 31TOW1 
under the name of the universe appears TOMATO: by negating them (i.e, 

names) fR^that (i.e. the Atman) tN is to be known. 

64. Just as it is but earth that appears under the name of 
a jar, or it is but threads that appear under the name of a cloth, 
so is it but the Atman that appears under the name of the 
universe. This Atman is to be known 1 by negating the names. 

1 This Atman is to he known, etc. — The knowledge of the Atman means only the 
removal of the names and forms that are superimposed upon it through ignorance. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

Whether Image-worship is right or 
wrong is a question which perplexes 
many religious persons. It is better to 
have the solution from one who can 
talk authoritatively on the subject. 
This article also is a compilation from 
the writings and speeches of Swami 
Vivekananda. . . Prof. Akshoy Kumar 
Banerjee holds the chair of Philosophy 
in a College in Bengal. He writes on 
philosophical and religious subjects in 
many magazines — both English and 
Vernacular. Last year he wrote in the 
Prabuddha Bharata on ‘Hinduism — 
what it is and what it is not, 5 which 
received wide attention. . . Swami 
Jnaneswarananda is the head of the 
Vedanta Society in Chicago. We 
publish the Prayers on the hope that 
they will have a stimulating influence 
on the religious life of at least some. . . 
India may learn much from the history 
of educational expansion among the 
Negroes in America. In the United 
States 70 per cent of Negroes can read 
and write. This revolution was brought 
about by the tremendous efforts of 
Negroes themselves, backed by the help 
from others. Dr. DuBois is secretary 
to the Association for the Advancement 
of Coloured People and also editor of 
the Crisis . The present article was 
written specially for the Prabuddha 
Bharata at our express request. . . . 
Vedanta Work in America and Its 
leader Swami Vivekananda was read at 
a sitting of the Vedanta Centre in 
Chicago. The writer had the privilege 
of seeing Swami Vivekananda. . . . 
Apart from the question whether vivi- 
section is justifiable or not, Enemies of 
knowledge indicates how attempts have 


been made in the West to thwart the 
progress of knowledge. “To a foreigner 
these sound like fairy tales.” Prof. 
Hill is a great scientist and won the 
Nobel Prize for the year 1922. It must 
be remembered that though he decries 
enemies of knowledge, he is no enemy 
of religion. He is an old contributor 
to the Prabuddha Bharata . Our old 
readers may remember his interesting 
article— ‘Biology in Education and 
Human Life.* The present article 
forms the substance of a speech deliver- 
ed some time back in the “Research 
Defence Society,” London, founded by 
Stephen Paget. 

WANTED A REVISION OF 
OPINION 

In almost all communal riots it is 
found that there are cases of forcible 
conversion of the Hindus, or at least 
attempts towards that. The people 
who are thus converted, have to give 
up, for no fault of their own, the reli- 
gion in which they have been born and 
brought up. For, they find that the 
doors of Hinduism are closed against 
them. There are many other similar 
methods by which attempts are made 
to get converts from the Hindu fold. 
And such is the condition of the pre- 
sent-day Hindu society that, though the 
number of Hindus is alarmingly dwindl- 
ing, it will not think of the injustice 
done to those who are in body and 
mind Hindus but are kept out because 
some people with some foul play ‘des- 
troyed their caste.* Is it, then, to be 
wondered that the persons who are thus 
ostracized and inhumanly treated will 
bear a grudge against the Hindu society 
or bequeath their spirit of vengeance 
to their descendants ? It is an historical 
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fact that many Mahomedans who now 
fight against the Hindus are the descen- 
dants of Hindu ancestors. And cases 
are also actually found that persons 
who have been forcibly taken away from 
the Hindu society by miscreants, can 
never forgive it, if it bars its doors 
against them. 

Is it not high time that the Hindu 
society should see that its members do 
not fall so easy a prey to the wiles of 
mischievous people? But unfortunately 
people are not altogether rare even now, 
who are so much rooted in orthodoxy 
that they are determined to ostracize 
even those who arc forced, against their 
will, to break the rigid rules of the 
Hindu society in however slight a 
measure. Can foolishness go any 
further ? 

Orthodoxy is of two kinds — one kind 
clings to the past and the other kind 
does not take into consideration the 
historical facts, but clings to the imme- 
diate present only. Of these two, the 
latter kind shows greater degree of lifc- 
lessness. If one looks into the past 
history of India one will find that 
cases of reconversion into Hinduism 
were not altogether absent. But the 
orthodox leaders of the Hindu society 
do not care to consider or study these 
facts; they try to protect only the pre- 
sent tradition and customs. 

Dr. A. S. Altckar, M.A., LL.B., 
D.Litt., Professor of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, Benares Hindu 
University, in an article in the Indian 
Review , traces the history of reconver- 
sion to Hinduism in Ancient India. 
According to him, the problem of recon- 
version first arose before Hinduism 
when it came into contact with Islam. 
For, in the earlier period of Indian 
history, though the Hindus came into 
very close touch with the Persians, 
Greeks, Scythians, Huns, etc., evidence 
does not show that any of the followers 


of Hinduism were converted to the 
creeds and cultures of the conquerors. 
The problem of reconversion keenly 
arose when thousands of Hindus began 
to be converted mainly by force after 
the advent of Islam in India. But the 
Hindus of the 8th century were wiser 
than their present-day descendants. 
They could not look with serene com- 
placency on mass conversions that were 
being effected by the conquerors, and 
were, therefore, “prepared to readmit 
the converts, if the conversion was due 
to force or fraud and the convert had 
sought re admission within a period of 20 
years. 5 ’ In the latter half of the 8th 
century, “reconversions on a mass scale 
had been effected in several parts of 
north-western India.” This state of 
affairs continued till the 11th century, 
when reconversions began to become 
less and less due to the /puritanical 
notions of purity 5 of the orthodox 
Hindus. But what has been the 
result? Every census report indicates 
that the number of Hindus is becoming 
less and less. It is high time that all 
well-wishers of Hinduism should awaken 
to the gravity of the situation and take 
a leaf out of the past history of India. 

A TERMINUS IN THE PROCESS 
OF EDUCATION 

University degrees very often serve 
as a handicap to sound education in life. 
They give the impression to many 
minds that they have reached “a ter- 
minus in the process of education,” and 
consequently they do not stir them- 
selves to acquire more learning. The 
result is that within a short time of 
their getting university degrees, many 
youths forget what they learnt when 
preparing for examinations. So it was 
sarcastically said by an educationist 
that a university degree indicates that 
a certain young man holding that degree 
had so much knowledge in the year so 
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and so, but afterwards it has become 
less and less. On the other hand, those 
who have no university degrees, if they 
get a thirst for knowledge, never lose the 
incentive to acquire it more and more. 
Many of the great men of the world did 
not receive any university degree, but 
still their scholarship was amazing. 
University degrees have got values, 
only if they serve as a stimulus to the 
acquisition of further knowledge. But 
do they do that always? 

A writer to the New York World- 
Telegram deplores how university 
degrees have got a retrograde effect 
upon man’s education. He says . 
“The Colleges hand a sheepskin to 
an impressionable young man, and 
tell him that he is a Bachelor of Arts. 
That gives him the impression that in 
some way he is through, and that he 
need never admit one other new idea 
into his head. 

“We even speak of certain institu- 
tions for the inculcation of culture into 
young women as ‘finishing schools,’ as 
if graduation carried with it the sanctity 
of finality. But I wouldn’t call it a 
sanctity. It should more properly be a 
stigma. I cannot think of any branch 
of learning in which men should be 
encouraged to share a mourner’s row 
with Alexander, and weep because there 
arc no more worlds to conquer.” 

But those who have left an impress 
upon the history of the world, did never 
think that they ever reached a ‘finality’ 
in the matter of education. They were 
rather filled with humility at the 
thought of how little they knew and 
how much was to be acquired. It is 
well known how Newton regretted that 
he was simply a child gathering pebbles 
on the sea-shore, while the ocean of 
learning lay before him unexplored. 
Many of the modern scientists are 
known to have pursued their work of 
scientific investigation till they have 


stepped into the grave. About Einstein 
it is said that he “still looks through 
telescopes in search of some star which 
may lie a little beyond the farthest.” 

A SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

We understand that in America many 
persons finding it unable to maintain 
themselves in cities are going back to 
villages. In 1931-32, two million Ame- 
ricans migrated from the city to the 
farm where they are sure of their food 
in place of unemployment in the town. 

In India also many people have taken 
to city life, and suffer, whereas when 
they were in their villages, they had 
happier days. In villages one cannot 
get many luxuries of the city, but one 
can be surer of getting the simple 
necessaries of life. The greatest tragedy 
is that many persons, owning lands in 
villages, have left them in search of 
some “services.” The middle-class 
Hindus are the worst culprits, and also 
the worst sufferers, in this respect. One 
of the great difficulties which they find 
to take to agricultural work is that they 
cannot undergo manual labour and as 
such they find themselves always de- 
pendent on the labouring classes. But 
the time has come when they should 
recognize the dignity of manual labour 
and train themselves to work with their 
own hands. If this can be done, fifty 
per cent of the middle-class people will 
at a stroke solve their problem of liveli- 
hood. But as it is, many of them suffer 
miserably, though they have lands for 
cultivation. 

The country requires pioneers who 
will lead the way in this respect. Now- 
adays there is no dearth of young men 
who have shown wonderful moral 
courage in many fields of work. Here 
is a great sphere of work for them. 
There is no doubt that in the beginning, 
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farm work will mean a great hardship 
to the people accustomed to a compara- 
tively easy life. But soon they will get 
habituated and find a great joy in 
raising their own crops and becoming 
independent in many other respects. 
This will give them a better health, a 
better condition of mind, and also a 
better tone to the village life. 

We do not think that it is altogether 
impracticable, if a false sense of 
prestige does not stand in the way. We 
have seen an institution, conducted by 
some Christian missionaries, where the 
members themselves do everything — 
build their houses, till their fields, 
cook their food, all without the help 
of any ‘servant.* And they all are 
very healthy, happy and contented. 

FIGHTING TEACHERS OF 
CHICAGO 

Due to the depression, people are 
suffering all the world over in many 
ways. Some are undergoing the suffer- 
ing silently, waiting for better days to 
come, while some are fighting against 
those whom they consider to be respon- 
sible for their miserable condition. The 
unpaid teachers of Chicago have been so 
much goaded to desperation that they 
— five thousand o* them — recently 
marched through the city streets and 
stormed the doors of the big Loop 
banks, demanding help in getting their 
pay which had been in arrears for many 
months. Three banks closed their doors 
temporarily as these representatives of 
the city teachers calling for their back 
pay crowded out all customers. 

According to the Literary Digest, 
“Again the embattled teachers descend 
a couple of days later on banks which 
they think responsible for delay in tax 
payments. At the doors of one bank 
holding millions in escrow for tax pay- 
ments by bankrupt concerns, fists and 
clubs are vigorously swung as teachers, 


policemen, bank guards and bystanders 
scuffle hand to hand. Five women 
teachers faint, male teachers are 
slugged, policemen punched and 
scratched, plate-glass windows broken, 
before the crowd is finally dispersed.** 

What a great contrast with the tem- 
perament of the teachers in India ! 
Here it is impossible to think that 
teachers would be capable of going to 
such extremes, however much might be 
their sufferings. In India teachers have 
been known for their gentleness, humi- 
lity and love for peace. They embrace 
poverty willingly and suffer that un- 
grudgingly. Even under the great eco- 
nomic stress through which the country 
has been passing, our teachers have to 
a great extent maintained their old ideal 
of plain living and high thinking. It 
greatly redounds to their credit. But 
it cannot be said that the behaviour of 
the public towards them has been such 
as it should be. Nowadays the social 
status of a man is judged by the amount 
of money he earns, whatever may be 
the method by which he docs that. 
But as the teachers, in consistence with 
the tradition of their profession, have 
to live very poorly, they find it difficult 
to fulfil the demands of society as 
regards position and respectability. As 
such, they suffer doubly. But this con- 
dition should not be allowed to conti- 
nue, if one wants the educational wel- 
fare of the country. The public should 
see how they can keep the teachers con- 
tented and above wants, so that they 
may devote their whole mind to their 
work. 

MUSLIMS IN INDIA AND ABROAD 

Many communal riots between the 
Hindus and the Muslims arise from the 
question of music before mosques. 
Some Muslims feel so much disturbed 
in their prayer when any music is heard, 
that they do not hesitate to give up, for 
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a time, all human feelings and commit 
acts of brutality, the description of 
which one shudders to hear. It is in- 
teresting to know how the Muslims in 
other countries fare when the same 
problem arises. 

On this point Dr. R. Ahmed writes in 
the Dawn of India , “I remember 
to have visited the beautiful Mosque in 
Paris, near the Jardin des Plants. 
Hundreds of worshippers go there every 
day. Just attached to the Mosque and 
run by the same management is a Res- 
taurant. . . . Music goes on till the 


early hours of the morning. Nobody 
objects because the absurd idea of ‘no 
music before a mosque 9 is unknown in 
any country — Morroccoan, Egyptian, or 
Turkish Muslims are ignorant of any 
such thing. Still we are asked to be- 
lieve that it is an Islamic custom not to 
permit music before Mosques. I would 
ask some of our dogmatic worthies to 
visit the bazars of Algeria, Cairo or 
Istambul. They would soon revise their 
opinions.” 

But, then, why this difference in 
India ? 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


A MANUAL OF BUDDHISM FOR AD- 
VANCED STUDENTS. By Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, D.Litl. Sheldon Press , London. 
833 pp. Price 7s. 6 d. net. 

The names of the late Mr. Rhys Davids, 
founder of the Pali Text Society, and of 
his worthy consort, Mrs. Rhys Davids, the 
present President of the Society, are too 
well known to students of Buddhism, to 
need any introduction at this hour. They 
have, by their lifelong and indefatigable 
services in the field of Buddhist researches, 
laid all students of Buddhist history under 
a deep debt of obligation. Besides, their 
earnest devotion and sympathetic rallying 
to the cause of diffusion of Buddhist know- 
ledge have endeared them to all lovers 
of India. 

The history of modern researches in 
Buddhism forms the subject of a very in- 
teresting chapter of the present volume. 
The first “Manual of Buddhism” was written 
by Spence Hardy, one of the pioneers in the 
field, nearly three quarters of a century ago. 
But that was too early for the attempt and 
embodied only a translation of some Sinha- 
lese sources. Nearly two decades after that 
Mr. Rhys Davids brought out the second 
“Manual of Buddhism” which for a long 
time served to diffuse much intelligent know- 
ledge about Buddhism and has gone through 
many reprints. But the rapid accumulation 
of new materials made a thorough revision 


of that work also an imperative necessity, 
and none was more conscious of it than 
the author himself which he admitted in a 
preface to a later reprint of his book. It 
is out of a desire to fulfil that want and 
yet with “no idea of revising or amending 
any word in the book he wrote” that Mrs. 
Rhys Davids set herself to writing this third 
Manual. 

The present work, therefore, is not to 
substitute the former Manual but rather to 
supplement it and to serve more as a guid- 
ance to further studies in Buddhism. It 
is in fact not a Manual of the kind in which 
a casual reader can find in set terms and 
formulas all the information known about 
Buddhism. It is rather an independent and 
critical attempt to collate and interpret all 
the mass of authentic Pali Texts that have 
till now come to light, and in doing that, 
to quote from the author’s own preface 
to the present volume, “It is primarily out 
to enquire into the history of how to fit a 
certain nucleus of ideas into the history of 
Indian religious ideas; to show in that 
nucleus an attempt at an expansion in that 
history, followed by a number of contracting 
changes, which — merely by a glance— a re- 
expansion of a distinctive character in the 

far East And it is the man 

himself, his message and these ideas that 
form the subject of my Manual, far more 
than his domestic or topical history or the 
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external super-structures that his funda- 
mental work underwent after he had gone.” 

In this Manual Mrs. Rhys Davids has, 
therefore, attempted to draw a true picture 
of Buddhism as it might have been presented 
by the great Founder, and to this purpose 
she has mainly brought in evidence the Pali 
Texts for the very best reason that they have 
come down to us as the most ancient and 
authentic sources of Buddhism. The diffi- 
culties in the way of such an achievement, 
however, are great when it is remembered 
that these Texts were found not in India, 
the original home of Buddhism, but in 
Ceylon, Burma and Siam, and that a long 
time had elapsed before the Texts were com- 
piled in their present form. Further, it is 
not exactly known what was the language 
in which the Founder of the religion preach- 
ed and taught. Whatever the difficulties arc, 
the present writer has herein made a very 
scholarly use of the available Pali Texts 
and with deep insight, profound scholarship 
and uncompromising critical spirit has de- 
veloped out of them an outline which she 
believes is true to facts. Though orthodox 
Buddhism may feel offended at the method 
of her treatment, and critical readers also 
may at times disagree wtih her, every one 
will undoubtedly have to admit that the 
main thesis is on the whole quite reasonable 
and true. No institution can evolve with- 
out a history, and none can avoid the accre- 
tions of time and environment. Later Bud- 
dhism has changed substantially from time 
to time through monastic interpretations and 
regional influences. The simple fact that 
the religion has assumed varying forms and 
has given rise to diverse doctrines and philo- 
sophies, at once makes a man critical. Even 
the books differ among themselves. Then 
there are the Pali Texts and the Sanskrit 
Texts, which latter, unfortunately, have not 
yet been properly tapped. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the fine historical sense and cri- 
tical acumen which the author has brought 
to bear on this difficult task is quite worthy 
of her, and it can be safely affirmed that 
the main conclusions which she has drawn 
must go without contest. Readers will 
readily agree that Buddha was a son of India 
and Buddhism evolved out of Upanishadic 
thoughts. In fact, Buddhism was only a 
developed and more organized form of the 
religious ideas already in existence. What 
*|as more was only the great personality of 
the Master that gave its stamp on the 


teachings with a wonderful directness of 
appeal, a naive simplicity and a non-secta- 
rian outlook which at once secured for Bud- 
dhism the role of a world-religion, — though 
it had none the less to traverse long ways to 
become so. Buddhism was never in its true 
form a nihilistic religion as some would have 
us believe. Buddha had definite ideas about 
the “Self.” Buddha’s message was essen- 
tially a communication between “Man” and 
“Man” for a “more” that is within the 
reach of “every one.” It had a pristine sim- 
plicity that has been too often forgotten. 
World religions cannot afford to move in 
narrow grooves, and the sooner they get rid 
of all unnecessary extraneous growths, the 
better for themselves as well as for the 
world. As contributing to this deeply-felt 
want by shedding new lights on Buddhism, 
the present Manual by Mrs. Rhys Davids 
is greatly welcomed, and we recommend 
it to the serious study of those for whom it 
is meant. 

The book is a nice, handy volume and the 
printing, paper and get-up are excellent. 

THOUGHTS FROM THE GITA. By 
Krishnaswami Aiyar, M.A., B.L., Advocate, 
Tinnevelly. The Madras Law Journal Press , 
Mylapore , Madras . 191 pp. Price Re. 1. 

This little book is, as the author himself 
says in his preface, “a popular presentation” 
— not of all the problems discussed in the 
Gita, but of the most engrossing ones. His 
“thoughts,” again, are not on the Gita but 
from the Gita, i.e., “thoughts suggested by 
the study of the Gita” ; and as such, he has 
raised questions and brought out arguments 
from the whole range of the Vedantic litera- 
ture, which has stood him in good stead 
in successfully answering all religious and 
metaphysical problems that trouble modern 
minds. So it is something more than a 
mere “popular presentation,” though out of 
modesty he calls it so. There is hardly one 
important Vedantic topic which he has not 
touched. This he could not have done, had 
he limited himself to the Gita alone? We 
congratulate him on the happy selection of 
his subject. 

As regards the treatment of his subject, 
he is equally successful. His analysis of 
Arjuna's mind is as correct as his classifica- 
tion and gradation of activities enumerated 
in the Gita are true and illuminating. The 
exposition of the Omnipresence of God from 
the Vedantic standpoint, which has taken 
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up about half of the book, is charming and 
complete. His treatment of Maya, too, is 
not unworthy of the book. The Vedantic 
conception of Iswara has been abundantly 
made clear. It is a pitfall to many a scholar 
who identifies Him with Hiranyagarbha or 
Virat. 

A few minor inaccuracies, however, have 
crept in. For example, in page 77 while 
proving the simultaneity of the material 
cause and the effect by the famous example 
of gold and gold-chain, he says: “In fact, 
if the gold-chain disappears, the gold also 
will disappear; and if the gold disappears, 
the chain also will disappear.” It is a state- 
ment which no adwaitist will accept ; and in 
fact, the author himself has contradicted it 
when he says in p. 78, **. . . . the exist- 
ence of the gold extends into all the three 

periods of time, while the 

existence of the chain as such is limited to 
the period of its appearing as such . . . .” 
The addition of “as such” does not improve 
the situation. The author’s gibe (p. 12) 
against Anandagiri and ethers regarding 
Arjuna’s competency to enquire into the 
knowledge of the Self at that time might 
be true; but to question Arjuna’s self-sur- 
render to the Lord is, shooting too wide of 
the mark. His self-surender was, no doubt, 
not complete then; it grew by degrees reach- 
ing its culmination in the last chapter of 
the Gita. But nevertheless it was a genuine 
self-surrender, though not for the solution of 
“the abstract problems of the Self.” 

But these are but minor defects. The 
author’s stout support of the Sankara philo- 
sophy, his relegation of work to its proper, 
subordinate place without impairing its dig- 
nity, his respectful treatment of the “Bhakti- 
vada”— all outweigh these trifling defects. 
And we safely recommend the book to the 
public as a faithful introduction not only 
to the Gita but to the Adwaita philosophy 
in general. We hope, the few typographical 
mistakes that have crept in, in this edition, 
will be corrected in the next. 

ROMANCE OF THE FORT OF 
GWALIOR. By Hemchandra Rai, M.A. 
The Orient Publishing House , Delhi- 
Sh&hdara. iii+7| pp. Price Re. 1 -j 

It is a combination of romance and his- 
tory; but its romance has not misrepresented 
history, as is usually the case with many 
writers of historical romance. The author 
hits done well in presenting to the public a 


connected history of the famous Fort of 
Gwalior, which played so prominent a part 
in the different periods of Indian history. 
As a bone of contention between the Rajputs 
and the Pathans, it has many a heroic tale 
to tell ; and as a Moghul Bastille it rouses 
our pathos. But it was under the Maratha 
flafi that the fort reached the zenith of its 
fame, so much so, that even in the sad days 
of the Scindia House “the Governor General 
was constrained to admit that the basis of a 
lasting peace in Hindustan could not be 
secured until Gwalior and Gohud were de- 
livered to their rightful master.” The 
famous Rani of Jhansi lent the last halo 
around it. It is a fit subject to write on; 
and the author, we think, has done justice 
to it. 

FLOWERS OF HINDU CHIVALRY. By 
Hemchandra Rai, M.A. The Orient Publish- 
ing House f Delhi-Shahdara. aui-f£62+u pp. 
Price Rs . 3. 

In this little book, the author, who has 
already earned some reputation by his 
Administrative Reform in Indian States, has 
given us the beautiful life-sketches of some 
of the choicest flowers of Hindu heroes. The 
selection of heroes is happy, and covers not 
only the heroes who have shown wonderful 
valour in battle-fields for the national cause, 
but also those who have overreached even 
the British diplomats in statesmanship and 
outwitted veteran British commanders in 
military tactics. While Madhoji Scindia was 
“a soldier and statesman of almost un- 
surpassed ability” and realized to a great 
extent the dream of Peishwa Baji Rao of 
establishing a Hindu empire over the ruins 
of the Moghul ; Yashwant Rao Holkar came 
“to be reckoned as one of the most intrepid 
military captains of his age.” In fact, the 
latter’s war with the British Government 
in the days of the subsidiary system was “a 
regular tussle of wits and military strategy 
between the combatant generals.” v The in- 
clusion of Chhatrasal is another merit of the 
book. This Bundela hero, who might be 
considered a second Sivaji, has gained but 
little attention from the historians and bio- 
graphers. What strikes us most is the 
catholic spirit of the author. He says, “It 
is therefore worth our while to retain our 
distinct individuality, not in any bellicose 
spirit towards any other section of our 
fellow-countrymen/lkit in a spirit of mutual 
esteem and broad good-will towards all, 
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which is indeed one of the noblest principles 
of Hinduism.” 

THE LIFE OF BUDDHA. By Narada 
Thero. Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras . 101 pp. Price wr. 12 as., 
cl Re. 1. 

The author has tried to give a connected 
life of Buddha from Buddha’s own words as 
found in various Buddhist scriptures in the 
original Pali. Buddha’s life is a never-fail- 
ing source of inspiration to all, but here 
there is an additional charm because the life 
is given in Buddha’s own words. The author 
must be very ingenious to have devised 
such an original plan. The translation has 
been very lucid and clear. The book has 
got a portrait of the Buddha’s image of the 
Graeco-Buddhist period, of about ‘2nd century 
B.C., now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge. 

Hindi 

The following books have been received 
from the Gita Press, Gorakhpur. As usual 
with the publications of the Gila Press, they 
arc nicely printed. 


(1) ISWAK. By Madanmohan Malaviya. 
S3 pp. Price la 3p . The booklet gives the 
Vcdic theory of creation, proof of the exist- 
ence of God, the Hindu conception of God, 
ami deals with the methods of realizing Him. 

(2) S HHUTI-R ATN AV ALI. By Bhola. 
255+27 pp. Price As. 8. It contains a 
classified collection of passages from the 
Vedas and Upanishads along with their 
translation in Hindi. There is an index of 
the first line of the Slokas. The book will 
be found to be very valuable by many. 

(3) E KAN ATII-CII ARITKA (Translated 
from the original Marhati). By Lakshma 
Narayan Garde. 22Jt pp. Price As. 8. This is, 
as the title shows, a biography of Ekanath, 
the great saint of Maharastra. ft contains 
also the teachings of the saint. 

CII AITAN Y A-CIIARIT A V ALI . By Pra- 
bhudaLLa Brahmachari. 305 pp. Price 
As. H. The publishers intend to bring out 
a biography of Chaitanya Dev in five 
volumes. This is the first volume of the 
series. The book is nicely illustrated. 

BRA1IMACHARYA. By llanuma n Poddar. 
32 pp. Price 1 a. 
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THE LATE MB. J. M. SEN-GUPTA 

We deeply mourn the death of Mr. J. M. 
Sen-Gupta, which is a great calamity to 
India, especially at her present critical 
period. Mr. Sen-Gupta was one of those 
leaders whose patriotism has many times 
been put to the last, but never found 
wanting. He underwent much hardship- 
physical, mental and pecuniary, for the 
cause which was dear to him, and he 
remained undaunted under all circumstances. 
People might differ from the opinions held 
by him, but none could question his sin- 
cerity of purpose, courage of conviction and 
fearlessness of action. His winning manners 
and courteous behaviour were added factors 
which drew people around him, and turned 
even his political enemies into friends. 

Mr. Sen-Gupta comes of a respectable 
family of Chittagong. -<He was educated in 
Calcutta and afterwards in Cambridge. He 


was called to the Bar in 1909 and joined the 
Calcutta High Court. When he had just 
succeeded in setting up a good practice, the 
call of the Non-co-operation Movement came, 
and he gave up his practice. Though he 
was compelled to join the Bar again, he 
was no more particular about his success at 
it : his time was henceforth divided be- 
tween his profession and active politics. To 
help the strikers of the Assam-Bengal Rail- 
way he went to the extent of incuring heavy 
debt. In politics he worked first as a 
lieutenant of Mr. C. R. Das, and when 
Deshabandhu died, his mantle fell upon him. 
For a time Mr. Sen-Gupta was the undis- 
puted leader of Bengal, and afterwards his 
activities overflowed to all India. Five 
times he was elected Mayor of Calcutta— 
a unique honour which unmistakably indi- 
cates his great popularity as well as 
capability. 
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He was arrested under State Regulation 
in 1932 and lately removed to Ranchi, where 
he died on 23rd July last. 

We offer our heart-felt condolence to the 
bereaved family. 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION V1DYAPITII, 

, DEOGHAIl 

(Report for 1932) 

Nowadays everybody feels that the present 
system of education is anything but satis- 
factory. To counteract some of the evils of 
the education that is imparted to our boys, 
the above Institution was started some 
twelve years back, and it has been grow- 
ing steadily. Special features of the Institu- 
tion are that it is situated in a healthy place, 
its site being one of the finest plots in the 
Santal Parganas ; everything within the 
Institution is so adjusted lhal it may help 
the boys in building up their character on 
a firm spiritual basis ; the teachers are 
mostly Sannyasis and Brahmacharis who 
have consecrated their life to the service of 
humanity ; the classes being small, indivi- 
dual attention can be taken ; it provides 
supplementary education in the form of 
music, physical exercise, household duties, 
gardening and elementatry science. The 
work of the Institution has been highly 
admired by many persons who are inter- 
ested in the educational problems of the 
country. 

The number of boys on the rolls in the 
year under review was 88. The boys are 
sent up for the Matriculation Examination 
of the Calcutta University. In 1932, four 
boys passed, three in the 1st division and 
one in the 2nd division. 

The monthly charge per boy for boarding, 
lodging, tuition, washing, light and ordinary 
medical help, is Rs. 18/-. But the Vidya- 
pith was able, this year, to maintain 5 free 
students and grant concession to 26 more. 
There is arrangement also for 8 scholarships 
of the value of Rs. 5/- per month. 

The upkeep of the Institution entailed, 
this year, an expenditure of Rs. 15,556-11-2 
out of the receipts of 11s. 17,611-9-10, by 
subscriptions, donations, paying boarders’ 
fees, interest, etc. 

The more urgent needs, at present, of the 
Vidyapith are a Medical Ward, a Gymna- 
sium, a Library, and funds for vocational 
classes. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SEVA- 
SHRAMA, CONTAI, MIDNAPUR 

Report for 1931 and 1932 

Since its establishment in 1920, this little 
organization has been doing some good to 
the local public. Its chief activities are:— 
The running of (a) a charitable homoeo- 
pathic dispensary; ( b ) of two Students’ 
Homes, one at the town and the other at the 
village of Manasadwip; (c) of three Upper 
Primary Schools for boys (no. of boys 225) ; 
( d ) of one Lower Primary School for girls 
(no. of girls 21) ; (e) of a school of somewhat 
higher standard, teaching some vocations; 
(/) it gives medical relief in times of epide- 
mics in and out of the town; (g) helps poor 
families in the town; (h) tries to spread 
culture and education by means of lectures 
with and without magic lanterns and also 
through a library and a reading room. The 
District Board has appreciated its works by 
a monthly grant of Rs. 20 to the dispensary 
and by an aid to one of its schools. Its 
income together with the previous year’s 
balance is Rs. 5,250-12-1 J and expenditure 
Rs. 4,708-4-1$, leaving a balance of Rs. 542-8-0. 
So its financial difficulties are great. Both 
the dispensary and the educational institu- 
tions cannot be run properly without a per- 
manent fund. Moreover the ‘Home’ hoys 
require a dormitory and the dispensary a 
room of its own. These are the pressing 
needs of the organization and we draw the 
attention of the public to these. Contribu- 
tions to the Ashrama will be thankfully re- 
ceived and acknowledged by: — The Secre- 
tary, Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama, 
Contai P. O., Midnapur District. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SEVA 
SllHAMA, KANKIIAL, HARDWAR 

Report for 1932 

This institution has been serving the suffer- 
ing humanity in this holy city for the last 
32 years. Its diverse activities are as 
follows:— (1) Indoor Hospital Relief— the 
total number of patients admitted into it 
during the year was 822, of whom 789 were 
cured. (2) Outdoor Hospital Relief— 33,314 
patients were treated, of whom 18,170 were 
old cases and 15,144 new ones. The daily 
average number was 91.27. Besides medical 
aid, 364 patients were also supplied with diet, 
clothings, etc. (8) Night School for the 
children of the deposed classes. There were 
84 boys on the rolls. (4) The Library— its 
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books (English, Sanskrit, Hindi and Bengali) 
were utilized by the local students, Sadhus 
and the workers of the Sevashrama. 

Its present needs are:— (1) workers' 
quarters consisting of four rooms and two 
verandahs costing about Rs. 8,000 ; (2) a 
house for the Night School that is being 
held in the verandah of the Outdoor Dispen- 
sary. The boys undergo great disadvantages 
during the rains and winter ; (3) a guest- 
house or Dharmasala ; (4) a rest-house for 
friends and relatives of pilgrim patients ; 
(5) a permanent endowment fund for the 
Sevashrama to maintain properly 06 indoor- 
patients; (6) an operation room with an ad- 
joining dressing room and a dispensary; (7) 
new books for the library; (8) Rs. 3,000 for 
the temple, a long-felt want that has been 
removed by drawing a temporary loan from 
the general fund ; (9) a Sevashrama at 
Rishikesh : an insistent demand is being 
made on the Secretary to start a Sevashrama 
there, which he is unable to meet for want 
of sufficient funds. 

Its total receipts together with previous 
year’s balance came to Rs. 37,732-14-5 and 
its disbursements amounted to Rs. 29,795-11-0, 
leaving a balance of Us. 7,937-3-5. 

Any contribution will be thankfully receiv- 
ed and acknowledged by Swami Kalyana- 
nanda, Hon. Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission 
Sevashrama, Kankhal 1\ O., Shaharanpur 
District., U. P. 

TIIE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL AND HOME, BELUK 
Report for 1932 

This institution is trying to materialize 
Swami Vivekananda’s idea of a technical 
institution at Belur. Its present courses of 
study arc: — (1) Cabinet-making, (2) Weav- 
ing together with Dyeing and Calico-printing, 
and (3) Tailoring. The courses are of differ- 
ent duration, viz . Cabinet-making, 3 yrs.; 


Weaving, Dyeing and Calico-printing, 2 yrs.; 
and Tailoring, 2 yrs. After the completion 
of their respective courses, efficient boys are 
allowed further workshop training. 

An Agricultural Section has been started 
this year. Twenty bighas of land belong- 
ing to the Mission Head Quarters has 
been placed at the disposal of the Industrial 
School with all existing appurtenances. The 
hoys are getting both practical and theoreti- 
cal instructions in Agriculture. 

Although vocational training has occupied 
the greater attention of the management, 
they have not overlooked the intellectual and 
cultural aspects of the students’ life. Morn- 
ing and evening tutorial classes, music 
classes, sports, excursions debating society, 
staging good dramas, a flower garden, a 
good number of social and religious celebra- 
tions throughout the year, morning and 
evening prayers accompanied with holy 
chants, the religious atmosphere of the Belur 
Math— all these make for a well-balanced joy- 
ful life. The boys have a ‘Home’ which they 
manage themselves under the guidance of a 
monk warden. 

At the close of the year under review the 
total strength was 41, of which 37 were re- 
sident students in the Home. The result of 
the annual examination was satisfactory. 
Three boys held scholarships from the Dis- 
trict Board. 

The institution suffers greatly for want 
of sufficient accommodation. Its present 
needs are : a hostel for 50 boys, a fund for 
the maintenance of indigent students, a 
segregation ward, a gymnasium, a fund for 
the agricultural section, a workshop for the 
tailoring department, a library, a cow-shed, 
and some up-to-date workshop outfits and 
educational equipments. 

Any help towards them should be sent to 
the Secretary of the Institution, P. 0. 
Belur Math, Howrah. 



RAMAKRISHNA MISSION FLOOD RELIEF WORK' 

AN APPEAL 


The public are aware from the newspaper 
reports that there has been a severe flood in 
the Sub-division of Contai in Midnapur Dis- 
trict on account of incessant rainfall for 
several days. On receiving the news, we 
sent two of our workers to the affected area 
to enquire into the condition of the people. 
They visited a number of places covering 
150 square miles in the Thanas of Egra, 
Potaspur, Bhagavanpur, and Contai and 
sent the following report: — 

Flood water rose ten to twelve feet high 
in some places, in other places it was a 
little less. Three weeks have passed, still 
it has not subsided much. Rain is still 
continuing, so the water may rise again. 
All the places wc have so far visited have 
lost their crops. There is no possibility of 
raising further crops this year. Egra 
Thana and Potaspur Thana have suffered 
terribly. A good many dwellings there 
have already fallen down, and many more 
arc falling as the water is subsiding. About 
fifty villages in these two Thanas are in the 
most deplorable condition. Some of the 
families have left their homestead and 
gone elsewhere. Those who have nowhere 
to go are staying on the fallen mud walls 
of their houses with the greatest difficulty. 
Many have to go without food. Others have 
to live on flattened rice as they cannot 
manage to cook for want of space. As their 
crops have been destroyed the cultivators 
cannot secure any loan from the money- 
lenders. There is no job for day-labourers. 


In a word the people are suffering untold 
miseries. 

Under the circumstances, we have comm- 
enced the relief operations with Balighai in 
Egra Thana as centre. We intend opening 
another centre in Potaspur Thana. To carry 
on the relief work in both the centres 70 or 
80 maunds of rice will be required weekly. 

The news of heavy floods in the Districts 
of Puri and Cuttuck in Orissa has compelled 
us to start relief work there also. The 
details of our activities will be published 
later on. But the funds we have had at 
our disposal is quite inadequate for the 
purpose. We are glad to announce that a 
generous friend has donated a sum of 
Rs. 1,000/- to our Relief Fund. We, there- 
fore, appeal to the generous public for 
necessary funds to relieve the distress of our 
fellow-beings who have suffered so terribly 
from the devastating flood. 

Any contributions, however small, will he 
thankfully received and acknowledged at the 
following addresses: — 

(1) President , R . K. Mission , Uclur Math , 
Howrah. 

(-) Manager , Advaita Ashram , Wel- 

lington Lane, Calcutta. 

(8) Manager, Udbodhan Office, 1, Muhcr- 
jee Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

(Sd.) S UD I.)ll AN A N DA , 
Secretary, R. K. Mission . 

10th August , 1033 . 
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“afag a siraa nro \” 

“Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


THE FIRST RAMAKRISHNA MATII 

[From the Diary of M.] 


After the Passing away of 
Sri Ramakrisiina 

It is the full-moon day of Vaisakha, 
May 7, 1887 A.D., Saturday afternoon. 

Narendra is talking with M. Both 
are seated on a small cot in a ground- 
floor room of a house at Guruprasad 
Chowdhury Lane, Calcutta. 

It is M.’s Study. He was reading The 
Merchant of Venve, Comm , Blackie’s 
Self-culture , etc. He was preparing the 
lesson, he was to teach at school. 

It is only a few months that Sri Rama- 
krishna has passed away, leaving his 
disciples behind forlorn in the world. 
The silken tie of love that has bound 
together the disciples, both married and 
celibate, during the time of their nurs- 
ing Sri Ramakrishna, can never be 
cut. At the sudden disappearance of 
the captain (of the ship), the passengers 
we terrified, no doubt; but then, they 
all have a common ideal and are inter- 
dependent. They can no longer live 
without visiting one another. They 
it irksome to talk with others or 


on any other topic excepting Sri Rama- 
krishna. They think, “Shall we sec him 
no more ? Has he not told us that the 
Lord does appear to one who calls on 
Him sincerely and with all the earnest- 
ness of his heart?” In solitude they are 
reminded of his blissful figure ; on roads 
they walk aimlessly, with tears in their 
eyes, and all alone. Is it for this that 
the Master told M., “You will go about 
in streets weeping; it is this that pains 
me to give up my body”? Some are 
thinking, “Well, he has gone away, 
and I am still alive ! Still persists the 
desire in me to live in this fleeting 
world ! Why ? I can give up this body 
if I so desire; and I am not doing it !” 

The boy-disciples, putting up in 
the garden of Cossipore, served the 
Master day and night. After his pass- 
ing away, they, in spite of themselves, 
had to return home. Two or three had 
no homes to return. Surendra told them, 
“Brothers, where will you go? Let us 
rent a house. You will stay there ; we, 
too, need a place of rest; or else* how 
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shall we live in the world like this, day 
and night ? Just go and live there ( i.e., 
at the Cossipore garden) as before. I 
used to pay something for the Master’s 
service at the Cossipore garden; it will 
meet your expenses for the present.” 
For the first two months, Surendra 
used to pay Rs. 80 per month. Gradu- 
ally as other brothers joined the 
Math (monastery), he increased it 
to Rs. 50, CO and at last to Rs. 100 
per month. The house that was thus 
rented at Baranagore cost Rs. 11 in rent 
and taxes. A cook was engaged for 
Rs. 6. And the rest was spent for 
boarding. Senior Gopal, Latu and 
Tarak had no homes to return to. Junior 
Gopal brought the Master’s bedding 
and other belongings from the Cossipore 
house and went to the newly rented 
house. With him was the Brahmin 
cook Sasi. Sarat passed that night 
there. Tarak had gone to Vrindavana ; 
in a few days he too came and joined. 
Narendra, Sarat, Sasi, Baburam, Niran- 
jan, Kali — they, at first, used to 
come from home every now and then. 
Rakhal, Latu, Jogin and Kali were then 
at Vrindavana. Kali returned in a 
month, Rakhal after a few months, and 
Jogin a year after. 

Within a short time Narendra, 
Rakhal, Niranjan, Sarat, Sasi, Babu- 
ram, Jogin, Kali and Latu joined the 
Order and did not return home. Then 
came Prasanna and Subodh, next 
Gangadhar and Hari. 

Blessed indeed are you, Surendra, for 
the first Math was your making ! It is 
your pious will that brought the monas- 
tery into being. Through your instru- 
mentality has Sri Ramakrishna given 
shape and form to his central teaching, 
namely the renunciation of lust and 
gold. The Master has revealed again 
that eternal religion of the Aryans to 
all humanity through Narendra and 
others, who are ever-pure and sworn to 


renunciation (and love of God) from 
their very childhood. Who will forget, 
brother, the debt we owe to you ? The 
Math brothers would await your coming 
like orphans ! To-day all money has 
been spent up in paying the rent; the 
next day there is nothing left for food. 
And they would wait in anxious expecta- 
tion when you would come and make 
arrangements for them. Who can re- 
frain from slfcdding tears (of gratitude) 
at the remembrance of your selfless 
love? 

The Intense Religious Thirst of 
Narendra and Others and the 
Talk of Fasting unto Death 

In that same ground-floor room in 
Calcutta, Narendra was talking with M. 
Narendra is now the leader of the dis 
ciples. An intense spirit of renuncia- 
tion is burning in the heart of the Math 
brothers. An intense restlessness for 
the realization of God has possessed 
them all. 

Narendra : (to M.) “Everything is 
boring to me. Now I am talking to 
you, but within is an urge for leaving 
you at once.” 

Narendra is silent for a while. A few 
moments later, he speaks again, “Shall 
I fast unto death?” 

M. : “Oh yes, everything can be 
done for the Lord’s sake.” 

Narendra : “If I can’t check my 
hunger?” 

M. : “Then, just take some food and 
begin anew.” 

Narendra is again silent for some 
time. 

Narendra : “It seems, there’s no 
God. I prayed and prayed, but got no 
answer— -not even once. I have seen 
lots of visions : holy Mantras glittering 
in letters of gold — various forms of 
Mother Kali and also various other 
forms. But I find no peace. 

“Can you give me six pice?” 
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Narendra is going to the Baranagore 
monastery from Sobhabazar by taking a 
seat, in a hired carriage. Hence he 
wants six pice. 

Presently Satu (Satkari) came in 
his own carriage. Satu and Narendra, 
both are of the same age. He loves the 
Math boys dearly and often goes to 
them. His house is not far off from 
the Math. He serves in a Calcutta 
office from where he has come just now 
in his own carriage. 

Narendra returned the pice to M. 
saying, “Very well, I will go with Satu. 
Just let me have something to eat.” 
M. treated him to light refreshment. 

M. too got up in the same carriage, 
to go to the Math with them. All 
reached the Math at dusk. M. wishes 
to see how the Math brothers are pass- 
ing their days, how they arc striving 
for God-realization. M. comes to the 
Math ever and anon to see how Sri 
Ramakrishna is reflected in the hearts 
of his chosen few. 

Niranjan is not at the Math. He has 
only his mother at home where he has 
gone to see her. Babur am, Sarat and 
Kali have gone to Puri (an important 
centre of pilgrimage in Orissa). There 
they will stay for some time more and 
witness the “car-festival.” 

The Family of Ski Ramakrishna \s 
Devotees and Narendra’s 
Supervision 

Math brothers are living under the 
supervision of Narendra. Prasanna was 
undergoing hard religious practices for 
the last few days. Narendra had talk- 
ed to him too, about the idea of fasting 
unto death (for God). He seized the 
opportunity of Narendra’s absence in 
Calcutta and made off without saying 
anything to any one. On his return, 
Narendra heard everything. He said, 
“Why has ‘Raja’ allowed him to go?” 
But Rakhal was not there — he had gone 


for a walk at the garden of Dakshinesh- 
war. Everybody called Rakhal, ‘Raja.’ 
‘Rakhal-raj’ is another name of Sri 
Krishna. 

Narendra : “Let Raja come, I will 
take him to task. Why has he allowed 
him to go?” (To Harish) “Well, you 
were very much lecturing ; couldn’t you 
dissuade him from going?” 

H. : (in a low voice) “Brother Tarak 
dissuaded him ; he went away in spite 
of that.” 

Narendra : (to M.) “Just see what 
a fix I am in. Here too the same world 
of Maya. Ah ! where is the boy gone ?” 

Rakhal returned from the Kali 
temple of Dakshineswar ; Bhavanath 
had taken him there with him. 

Narendra told Rakhal all about 
Prasanna. Prasanna has left a letter 
to Narendra. It is being read. The 
purport is this : I am going to 
Vrindavana on foot. It is dangerous 
for me to live here. My thoughts are 
undergoing a transformation. Previous- 
ly I dreamt of father, mother, and other 
relatives. Then I saw the figure of 
Maya. I had suffered twice ; I had had 
to go back home. So I am going far 
away from it this time. The Master 
told me, “Your relatives are up to any- 
thing ; don’t believe them.” 

Rakhal says, “He has gone away for 
all these reasons. He has said more- 
over, ‘Narendra goes home every now 
and then to inquire after his mother, 
brothers and sisters; and for the pend- 
ing law-suit. I fear lest I too should 
be tempted to imitate him and visit my 
home.’ ” 

Hearing this, Narendra kept quiet. 

Rakhal is talking of going on a pil- 
grimage. He is saying, “What have I 
gained, staying here? Where is that 
God-realization on which the Master 
stressed so much?” Rakhal is lying 
down. Others are either sitting or lying 
down. 
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Rakhal : “Let us start for the Nar- 
bada at once.” *' 

Narendra : “Of what avail will it 
be? Knowledge? Can we know God, 
that you are crying, ‘Knowledge, know- 
ledge ?’ ” 

A devotee : “Why, then, have you 
renounced the world?” 

Narendra : “If I don’t get Rama, 
is it any reason that I must live with 
Shyama and take to the worldly life? 
What kind of argument is that?” 

Saying this he went out. 

Rakhal was lying down. Narendra 
returned after some time. 

One brother is lying down; he says 
in a lighter vein — as if it is too much 
for him to bear the pang of separation 
from God, — “Well, can you bring me 
a dagger? — Oh, no more with this life, 
the pang is too much?” 

Narendra : (seriously) “There it is, 
just stretch your hand and take it.” 
(All laugh.) 

Again the conversation was about 
Prasanna. 

Narendra : “Here too is Maya. 

Why is this Sannyasa, then?” 

Rakhal : “It is written in Mukti O 
Tahar Sadhana (Salvation and its 
Means) that it is not good for Sannya- 
sins to live together. It speaks (dis- 
paragingly) of a ‘city* of Sannyasins.” 

Sasi : “I do not care for your Sann- 
yasa. There is no place on earth where 
I cannot go or where I cannot live.” 

The conversation, now, turned round 
Bhavanath. His wife was dangerously 
ill. 

Narendra : (to Rakhal) “Bhava- 
nath’s wife, suppose, has recovered 
from her illness; so he went on a plea- 
sure trip to Dakshineswar.” 

The garden at Kankoorgachhi is, 
now, the topic. Rama will build a 
temple there. 

Narendra : (to Rakhal) “Ram Babu 
has made M. a trustee.” 


M. : (to Rakhal) “J^ell, I ddh’t 
know anything J” 

It was evening. Sasi burnt incense 
in Sri Ramakrishna’s room as well as 
before all the pictures of gods and 
goddesses in other rooms; and as he 
went on chanting sweetly the name of 
the Lord, he bowed down to every 
picture. 

Now the evening service has begun. 
The Math brothers and other devotees 
are witnessing it — all standing and with 
folded hands. Bells and gongs are 
sounding, and to the accompaniment of 
these the devotees are singing in chorus 
the hymn : — 

“ Glory to Siva the Om, worship Siva 
the Om. ( Tie is Himself the Trinity) 
Brahman , Vishnu and Sadasiva ; (take 
Ilis name) Haru, Hara y tiara , 
Mahadeva .” 

Narendra is leading it. It is the song 
that is sung before Viswanatha in 
Benares. 

Seeing the devotees of the Math, M. 
has derived immense joy. When they 
finished their night meal, it was 
11 o’clock. All the devotees went to 
bed. With care and attention they 
made necessary arrangements for M.’s 
sleep. 

It is now dead of night. M. knows 
no sleep. He is thinking : “Everyone 
is here; the same Ayodhya; Rama 
alone is wanting.” Silently M. steps 
out. 

It is the full-moon night of the month 
of Vai sakha. All alone, he is saunter- 
ing about on the bank of the Ganges and 
thinking of Sri Ramakrishna. 

The Spirit of Renunciation of 
Narendra and Other Math Brothers : 
the Reading of the Yoga - vasishtha . 

M. has come on Saturday. He will 
stay here till Wednesday, t.e., for five 
days. To-day, it is Sunday. The house- 
holder devotees generally come to the 
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Majh on Sundays. Nowadays the read- 
ing -*of the Yctjfavasishtha is going on. 
M. heard a little of its contents from 
Sri Ramakrishna. He dissuaded many 
from having recourse to the ‘Sob am’ 
method as preached in the Yoga 
vasishtha (i.e., to the practice of con- 
stantly thinking oneself as Atman and 
as identified with Brahman) so long as 
one thinks himself as the body. He 
said on the contrary, “It is better to 
think oneself as the Lord’s servant.” 
M. wishes to sec if it tallies with the 
opinion of the Math brothers. He start- 
ed the conversation on the Yoga- 
vasishtha itself. 

M. : “Well, how has the Yogn- 
vasishtha treated of Brahma-jnana (or 
the knowledge of Brahman)?” 

Rakhal : “Hunger and thirst, pleasure 
and pain- -all these are Maya. To kill 
the mind (t.tf., to transcend it) is the 
means.” 

M. : “What remains after the anni- 
hilation of the mind is Brahman. Isn’t 
it?” 

Rakhal: “Yes.” 

M. : “The Master too used to say 
that. The nude ascetic (Tota Puri) told 
him that. Well, have you seen it stated 
anywhere therein *hat Vasishtha ad- 
vises Rama to lead a householder’s 
life?” 

Rakhal : “No, I haven’t found it as 
yet. It docs not even recognize Rama 
as a divine incarnation !” 

The conversation was thus going on, 
when Narcndra, Tarak and another 
devotee returned from the bank of the 
Ganges. They wanted to go to Kon- 
nagore, but couldn’t get a boat. They 
took their seats. The conversation on 
the Y ogavasishtha went on. 

Narendra : “There are many fine 
stories there. Do you know the story 
of Lila?” 

M. : “Yes, it is there in the Yoga- 
2 


vasishtha , I have* read a little of it. 
Lila realized Brahman; isi*?t it?” 

Narendra: “Yes; and -the story of 
Indra and Ahalya? and that of King 
Viduratha’s transformation into a Chan- 
dala (i.e., one of a very low caste)?” 

M. : “Yes, I remember.” 

Narendra : “How nice is the des- 
cription of the forest?”* 

*Thc stories referred to are the following: 

(a) In a certain country, there lived a 
king named Padma with his consort Lila. 
Lila wanted that even after the death of her 
husband his soul should remain confined in 
her room (so that she might not be separated 
from him). With this end in view she wor- 
shipped Goddess Sarasvati devoutly and 
succeeded in propitiating her and getting the 
desired boon. When her husband died, she 
invoked Sarasvati, who appeared before her 
and instructed her in the Truth Absolute— 
that Brahman alone is real and the universe 
is false. Lila was thoroughly convinced of 
it. The Goddess said, “Your husband, whose 
name was Padma, had been a Brahmin in 
his previous birth and had been ealled 
Vasishtha. It is but eight days that he has 
given up the ghost. And his soul is now 
confined within the walls of this room. 
Again in another place, he is known as King 
Viduratha and is ruling over a kingdom. 
All these can only be possible under Maya. 
In reality there is neither space nor time. ,, 
Then through the power of the super- 
conscious state the Goddess took her in her 
subtle body to Vasishtha, the Brahmin, and 
to the kingdom of King Viduratha. Through 
the grace of the Goddess, Viduratha’s past 
memories revived. Then he was killed in a 
battle ; and his soul entered the body of 
King Padma. 

( b ) It was not King Viduratha, but King 
Lavana, who was transformed into a Chan- 
dala. He through the charm of a magician 
experienced in one moment the whole life of 
a Chandala. 

(e) Ahalya, a queen, fell in love with a 
youth named Indra. 

(The last story was brought in to illustrate 
the wonderful power of the mind. It is our 
minds which have created our bodies and the 
universe. We are what we think. Indra and 
Ahalya were subjected to severe tortures, 
and were born again and again as lower 
creatures. But they did not feel them at all, 
as they identified themselves with their 
minds dwelling constantly on each other's 
love. This love, however, after many births, 
made them pious and free.) 



THINGS THAT DEMAND OUR ATTENTION 

By the Editor 


I 

Religion is the target of attack almost 
all over the world in the modern age. 
In the West many scientists as well as 
people with advanced thought and 
rational outlook of life find Christianity 
unsatisfactory. And a larger and larger 
number of persons are daily falling off 
from the Churches. Not only are they 
leaving the established Churches, but 
they are leaving religion altogether. 
Some of them subscribe to the view that 
religion is the opiate for the people. 

Orthodox Mahomcdans also say that 
they find their young men apathetic 
towards religion and, as such, view the 
situation with great alarm. People 
with modern education and angle of 
vision find no utility in five-times 
prayer in mosques. They scrutinize 
every custom and tradition of their 
religious institutions for a rational ex- 
planation and as, according to their 
view, many things which their religion 
demands do not satisfy their reason, 
they are daily becoming more and more 
lukewarm, or indifferent, towards reli- 
gion. 

Hinduism is also faring no better. 
Whereas devotional type of religions arc 
accused of being irrational, Hinduism 
is charged with having saddled the 
people with a philosophy which makes 
them unfit for action and strenuous 
efforts in life. Degeneration in Indian 
national life has been brought about 
by religion— is the view of many people 
who do not care for religion in their 
personal life. 

In Russia and some other countries 
in the West, where people are up 
against religion and determined to 


crush it, religion or rather the Church, 
allied itself with the tyranny of monar- 
chical rule, and, in consequence, has 
brought about the present reaction. 
Religion, which is supposed to bring 
peace for all, show sympathy for the 
poor, provide help to the distressed, 
became an instrument in the hands of 
the powers that be for furthering despo- 
tism. This was the charge against reli- 
gion in Russia, and similar was the 
attitude of people towards the Church 
in the last revolution in Spain. As 
soon as the monarchy fell in Spain, 
people attacked the Churches and the 
Ecclesiastics. In India, the betrayal of 
popular interest is not the accusation 
against religion ; here the charge is that 
it has paralysed the muscles of people 
by giving them too much of philos- 
ophical outlook. Anti-religionists in 
India say that here religion preaches that 
the world is Maya and so the people 
do not care to put forth their best 
energy to their work. The pity is, 
before they come to this conclusion 
they do not even care to know what 
Hinduism really means. 

Anti-religious spirit in the country 
is the outcome of many other factors 
also. Of tj^em economic sufferings and 
political handicaps are some. Though 
there are \ exceptions, the culture of 
higher ideals in life begins only when 
people are above wants. Of course, 
people grovelling in luxury and sur- 
feited in plenty do not usually turn 
their attention to better pursuits of 
life, but this is also true that those 
who cannot meet the bare necessities 
of life will find their whole energy 
absorbed in the struggle for existence 
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and no aurplus will be left for any other 
thing. So, because of the great econo- 
mic distress many of our people are 
losing faith in the necessity of religion 
in life. If God cannot give us bread 
in this life, who cares for His giving 
us salvation when we shall die? — this 
is what is their attitude. In this, 
they are not much to blame. When 
they are in the grip of a life-and-death 
struggle, they naturally cannot think 
much of any higher power behind the 
world. Their immediate concern is to 
save themselves from the jaws of im- 
pending death. 

People with interest in politics find 
that many, or almost all, nations in the 
West which are free, care little or no- 
thing for religion ; and also those coun- 
tries which are on the road to get 
political emancipation are ousting reli- 
gion from their national life. The 
spirit of imitation — especially of those 
who have scored dazzling success in 
life — is ingrained in human hearts. 
So those of Indians who fret and fume 
at India’s political disabilities, say, “If 
they have shaken off the trammels of 
religion, why should we keep ourselves 
enchained to it?” And their thoughts 
are so much engrossed in political 
problems, their visions are so much 
blurred by the political events of other 
countries, that they are unable to take 
a dispassionate view of India’s past, 
present and future. 

II 

These are but some of the reasons 
why some people in our country 
are apathetic towards religion. Yet 
religion cannot be ousted from life with 
perfect impunity. We do not live by 
bread alone. When the ‘bread’ is got, 
we hanker after something higher and 
better. And that hankering often be- 
comes no less keen than what a man 
expediences in his struggle for existence. 


We can no more ignore t*he demands 
of the soul than we can deny ourselves 
the necessities of bodily life. So 
religion must be protected and kept 
in such a condition that it can really 
meet the demands of nobler aspirations 
in life. And also, if our national activi- 
ties are not attuned to the highest 
end of life, culture will suffer, and ulti- 
mately there will come a great national 
disaster. Body to a man is simply a 
prop for higher pursuits of life ; material 
prosperity to a nation is only a basis on 
which to build an edifice that will have 
its head pointing Heavenward. After 
all has been fought and won in life, the 
question arises in all human hearts, 
What then? What to do next? What 
is in future? In the same way, after 
the more pressing political problems 
have been solved, those who are res- 
ponsible for guiding the destiny of a 
nation will have to consider which way 
to direct the nation. And, in this, 
they will have to take into consideration 
the nobler throbbings in every human 
heart. Now, where will these leaders 
turn to for light? It is certainly to 
religion,— real religion in contradistinc- 
tion to what has got its soul enchained 
to customs and ceremonials, and its 
voice choked by rigid creeds and dogmas 
— religion which is the meeting-point of 
man and God on earth. 

In India, the religious problem is no 
less serious than the political problem, 
though the former has been driven 
underground owing to the pressing 
demands for the solution of the latter. 
In matters religious, there is generally 
one great mistake. Wc cannot save 
religion or reform religion, unless we 
reform ourselves. And as st matter of 
fact, we do not save religion, wc save 
ourselves. People, in their zeal foy 
religious reforms, often forget that. 
There has been too much of attempt to 
save religion, and man, to his great 
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cost, has found that no way has been 
reached for his own safety. If the end 
of religion is to realize Truth, those only 
will be able to guide people in the path 
of religion, who have actually attained 
that in life. These seers may not be 
talking, all outward expressions of acti- 
vity may be absent in their life, but 
still their silence will speak volumes, 
their very inactivity will have much 
more lasting influence than the feverish 
activities of those who, without finding 
any light themselves, want to give light 
to others. So those who complain and 
view with alarm that religion is in 
danger simply betray their lack of 
faith in religion. If they themselves 
live a strenuous life to realize the 
essence of religion, — not to mention 
what the effect will be if they succeed 
in their endeavour — religion is safe. So 
the greatest problem before Hinduism 
is, not to find out beautiful formulas of 
religion which will satisfy the intellect 
of those who have, at best, only 
theoretical interest in religion, but to 
facilitate the growth and development 
of such people whose very life will 
demonstrate the utility, importance and 
strength of religion. And this is, as a 
matter of fact, true of every religion. 

Ill 

Though in the highest and absolute 
sense religion is only one, and trans- 
cends all limitations — denominational, 
geographical or racial, yet in its 
ordinary conception religion has got a 
close relation to society. Ultimately 
religion becomes merely an individual 
affair between man and his Maker ; but 
in order that a man can attain to that 
spiritual height, it is necessary that the 
society he belongs to, should be in a 
sound and healthy condition. 

So, for the preservation and develop- 
ment of Hinduism, it is highly necessary 
that the Hindu society should be 


strong, healthy and prosperous. But 
what do we find, at present, to be its 
condition? A hopeless and deplorable 
spectacle meets our eyes, if we look 
carefully into the workings of the 
society. With chaos reigning every- 
where, divided against itself, a prey to 
the onslaughts of other faiths, the 
Hindu society is in a dying condition. 
Why do the Hindus suffer so much 
from the bigotry and fanaticism of rival 
religions ? Because the society is weak 
and disorganized, with none at the helm 
to guide and direct it and bring about 
a co-ordination among its various 
members and sections. Those who were 
formerly the leaders of the society, we 
mean the high-class people, are them- 
selves now in a sad condition. They 
have lost, and no longer care to culti- 
vate those qualities which once made 
them the leaders of men, but all the 
same they are particular about the 
prestige and privileges which were theirs 
before. As such the Hindu society is 
faring exactly like a ship without a 
rudder, tossing up and down, to and 
fro, at the mercy of waves before it 
meets with inevitable destruction. 

The numerical strength of the Hindu 
society is dwindling from day to day. 
The door is kept open for those to step 
out, whom the society wants to reject, 
but there is no way open for those who 
seek admission to it. And advantage 
is taken of this weakness by those faiths 
which arc noted for their aggressive- 
ness. Why do the Mahomedans in all 
communal riots make it a first point 
to “break the caste” of the Hindus, 
by compelling them to do something 
which is forbidden in the Hindu 
society? It is because they find this 
is a nice way to add to their numerical 
strength ; for the Hindu society will 
never receive them back. Christianity 
also, though not applying physical 
force, finds it no less easy to get con- 
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verts from the Hindu society. It is 
a very important fact that Christianity, 
with all the advantages it offers, has 
got very small number of converts from 
amongst the Mahomedans or non- 
Hindus. The Hindu society has become 
notorious for turning away people from 
its fold. Very easily people ‘lose caste’ 
and they lose it for ever. And due to 
this process of elimination, the Hindu 
society is facing the problem of com- 
plete annihilation. The very first cause 
of decrease in the numerical strength of 
the Hindus is the tyranny, negligence 
and apathy of the high-caste people to- 
wards those who stand at disadvantages 
due to social customs and traditions. 
If the Hindus are to live, this state of 
affairs must be remedied. And the 
whole responsibility in this matter lies 
with the high-caste Hindus. They 
must look to their folly, they must 
atone for their past misdeeds and acts 
of oppression. 

IV 

To preserve the Hindu society from 
the impending ruin, it is highly essential 
that steps should be taken, which will 
allow a greater amount of freedom in 
the matter of caste. The Hindu society 
should sec that people do not lose caste 
so easily. A man eats, or is forced to 
eat something, and he loses his caste. 
If any one crosses the sea, he is 
subjected to tyranny and oppression 
(though nowadays not completely 
ostracised as was the practice before), 
and naturally he defies the society and 
does not identify himself with its inter- 
ests. Why these follies ? They must 
go. Many people have now become 
conscious of the foolishness of these 
things. But they have not the patience 
to face the trouble to remove them. 
It is necessary that remedial measures 
should be taken from within the society 
itself, 

8 


If we look to the history of the 
Hindu society, we find that there ^as 
provision in the past for receiving people* 
who wanted to join the fold of Hmdii- 
ism. It was due to the catholicity 
of the past Hindu society that <the 
Scythians, the Huns, and many abori- 
ginal tribes could enter intQC it. 
Historical researches indicate that the 
present Hindu population is composed 
of many, who were formerly Buddhists. 
Not only Buddhists, but many 
‘Yavanas’ also found admission to the 
Hindu society. And what a contrast 
is this with things that exist nowadays l 
Those who are crying for preserving the 
purity of the society, must ponder over 
these facts. They should study history, 
and break their narrow-mindedness. 
From the example of the past they 
should know how to adapt themselves 
to changing times and circumstances. 

If one looks to the internal affairs of 
the present-day Hindu society, the sad 
condition of the time-honoured institu- 
tion of caste comes out prominent before 
one’s eyes. Nowadays it is known as 
much for its tyranny as it was once 
famous for its great utility. The present 
system of caste is but the shadow of 
its former self, and requires to be 
thoroughly recast. The present evil 
began when the caste Hindus, though 
losing their respective qualifications, 
were particular to retain their privileges 
and advantages. Though caste in some 
form or other will remain in every 
society, none can expect to enjoy privi- 
leges without qualification for long. 
The wheel of time grinds slowly, but it 
grinds surely. Already signs of revolu- 
tion are in the air. Symptoms of revolt 
are visible amongst those who have 
been put down so long by the rigidity 
of caste system. The pendulum has 
rather swung to the opposite extreme. 
Wherever the backward community has 
become conscious of its disabilities, its 
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actions are marked by a great destruc- 
tive spirit. The history of the French 
Revolution is going to be re-enacted in 
the Hindu society. There is time as 
yet for remedy. It lies with the caste 
Hindus. If they willingly forgo the 
privileges which they have been enjoy- 
ing so long, if they remove those 
customs in the society, which are 
marked even in the least by a spirit of 
pride, apathy or indifference to the 
backward communities, in short, if they 
extend a hand of love and sympathy 
to their oppressed brethren and thereby 
remove from their minds all causes of 
fear and suspicion, the society will have 
peace. Otherwise constant conflict and 
turmoil will reign in the society, which 
will spell ruin to its very life. What 
ripples of disturbance we see now in 
the society are but the indications of 
more disconcerting things which arc 
coming in future. Why are people 
forced to offer Satyagraha before 
temples ? It is because they have been 
foolishly and cruelly kept out so long, 
and now they are goaded to despera- 
tion. When a temple becomes the 
victim of iconoclastic fury, it is often 
the people of the lower community who 
come to its protection and offer resist- 
ance without caring for their very lives. 
But it is exactly they who are denied 
entrance into the temple. Can silliness 
go further ? The radical remedy lies not 
in the backward people getting entrance 
into temples through Satyagraha or the 
like, but in the privileged classes throw- 
ing open the doors of temples to all, and 
that out of genuine love and brotherly 
feelings. Through such actions only, 
the impending social revolution and its 
consequent disasters can be averted. 

And castes in future will be deter- 
mined not by birth but according to 
merits. Not the Brahmins, but those 
who have got the Brahminical qualifica- 
tions and those who are known for their 


intelligence and character, will rule the 
society. Already many such examples 
have occurred. What Brahmin is more 
honoured than Mahatma Gandhi, who 
is a Vaisya by caste? His influence is 
felt not only in the political field, but 
also in the social and religious life of 
the country. Swami Vivekananda, 
though belonging to a caste which 
made him the subject of criticism from 
orthodox people as not being fit for 
taking Sannyasa, has left an indelible 
impress upon the Hindu society and 
religion. Instances are not rare that 
Brahmins become supplicants for money 
and other favours at the door of those 
whom they formerly would not even 
touch. Many high-caste Hindus are 
now taking to professions which would, 
even some years back, mean social 
ostracism for them. If caste Hindus 
can show examples of those qualifica- 
tions which made them once the object 
of honour and reverence, they will be 
able to retain their position of glory. 
Otherwise they will go down in the scale 
of social respect as surely as water finds 
its level. The Hindu society is now in 
a melting pot. It is in the process of 
reconstruction. If it can be given a 
wise direction, its future is assured. 
Otherwise it is sad even to conceive 
what lies ahead. 

V 

There is no problem which education 
cannot solve. The right type of educa- 
tion can cure many ills of life. For the 
removal of many of the troubles of our 
society, the spread of education is great- 
ly necessary. If the temple-owners had 
a liberal education, they would not have 
so much narrow-mindedness, as they 
show nowadays. From one standpoint 
they deserve to be pitied rather than 
condemned : they have not got a culture 
or broad view of life which would pre- 
vent them from meting out inhuman 
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treatment to their fellow-beings. And 
as regards the backward community 
also, this may be said, if they had suffi- 
cient education, they would have com- 
pelled respect from those, who now 
keep them at a distance. We firmly 
believe that with the spread of educa- 
tion many of the iniquities that exist 
in our present society will automatically 
disappear. 

But education should be of the right 
type, and consistent with the spirit of 
our national culture. Otherwise fresh 
and greater dangers may arise : the 
national individuality may be lost ; 
from the Hindu society many of the 
customs which seem to be monstrous 
nowadays, may be removed, but the 
society that will survive them may not 
be at all a Hindu society, due to many 
undesirable accretions. And that will 
be a death in another form. 

The usual arguments against such a 
view are that the past cannot be revived 
— the dead cannot be brought back to 
life, and with the passing of time, new 
orientation is necessary. It is true. But 
no change should be made at the sacri- 
fice of everything that was in the past. 
On the basis of the past, the present 
should be built. National culture re- 

t 


presents the result of the accumulated 
experiences in the past. The fruit of 
experiences of the whole past of a nation 
cannot be given up without a terrible 
loss. Growth means continuity. To 
cut oneself from the past does not mean 
growth, it is a death, with the involved 
risk of having no chance of the revival 
of life again. On the contrary, where 
there is continuity, growth is easy. 
When a child is brought up in the at- 
mosphere of his family culture, auto- 
matically he imbibes the family culture. 
That is easy for him, whereas for an 
outsider strenuous effort is necessary to 
do that. 

Despite all the conflicts and confu- 
sions that we find in the present Hindu 
society, let none lose faith in its 
capacity to outgrow them in future. 
Hope is the greatest sustenance of life. 
We live because we can hope. The man 
who has no hope is already dead. And 
it is the vision of the bright future that 
will spur the Hindu society to keep up 
its spirits, maintain its strength and 
remain indomitable in will and in- 
vincible in courage under all circums- 
tances. And those who can become an 
instrument for the realization of that 
vision, will find their life blessed. 


f ^ 

LIFE THROUGH FOUR STAGES 

By Prof. Mauendranatii Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 


I 

The Upanishads find the highest 
Truth in the free and emancipated life. 
They find the greatest art Truth. 
Mysticism gives its realization, the art 
of life gives the regulation which can 
mould life in a way that can make the 
realization easy and possible. In the 
full code of life the three go together — 
understanding, setting and realization. 

Life is plastic. The finest under- 
standing and realization can be properly 


helped when the plasticity of life is 
regulated in a definite way. The 
fullest flowering goes with the delicate 
handling and living. And this is 
especially true where the end is not 
merely an intellectual satisfaction. 
Truth is the highest promise of living. 
Life is inspired by understanding. 

This art of living cannot be the same 
with every individual. But where the 
art of life has an influence towards 
better understanding and realization, 
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the art generally must have a uniform 
nature and character. The final realiza- 
tion is consequent on the finest opening 
of our being and the opening must 
follow a method and a course. Life 
has infinite intuitions, definite forms 
will require definite settings of life. The 
realization of the Upanishadic Truth 
requires, therefore, a distinct art which 
may not be serviceable in other spheres 
of life. This is true in the case of the 
few adepts who make the realization 
the direct objective in life. Their inter- 
est lies there. Their life takes, there- 
fore, a peculiar setting. Other callings 
have no demands upon them. They are 
free in life. The art of life they follow 
cannot fit others walking in different 
paths of life. Hence a distinction is 
natural between those who are natur- 
ally fit and those who are to acquire the 
fitness. And this fitness is not gener- 
ally the intellectual fitness, but the 
fitness of life. The intellectual fitness 
gives the proper understanding, the 
fitness of life puts us on the right path 
of developing intuition and getting 
realization. Those that have the fine 
understanding cannot often live and 
practise the Truth ; they are surely 
misfits in the height of life. The chords 
of life should be rightly strung in order 
that the Truth discovered by Philo- 
sophy may be the Truth of life. 
Philosophy and life should continue to 
know Truth and to make Truth living 
in us. 

The Truth that the Upanishads 
teach — the Truth of the commonalty 
and transcendence of spirit — demands a 
complete forsaking of the other calls of 
life. 

They arise from the partial perspec- 
tives of life. Truth cannot be realized 
where life is after its dubious calls and 
when it cannot rise to the height of 
welcoming the fulness hidden in the 
inmost being. We get what we seek. 


Truth is hidden from us, because we are 
after shadows and appearances. 

The call does not reach both the 
spiritually fit and unfit alike. Even 
amongst the fit souls there are degrees 
of fitness. Some are Galahads amongst 
them, some are Percevals. The fittest 
souls reach the goal straight. The misfits 
cannot reach it. Some take time to 
prepare themselves. They occasionally 
hear the call. A realistic sense binds 
them to their duties at hand. But they 
do not lose sight of the goal, and reach 
it in due time. 

II 

Considering this, life has been divided 
into four stages corresponding to the 
fitness of life and eagerness of the soul. 
There are souls who are fit from their 
birth. They are of the finest type. 
They do not suffer from the earthly 
touch ; they have their illumination 
with their nativity and birth. A case 
in point is Vamadeva, who did not 
require instruction and preparation, for 
he was the Light Incarnate. Such souls 
cannot be included in any of the four 
stages of life. They are a category by 
themselves. They are eternally perfect. 
They have the vivid presentation of the 
living Truth in their soul. 

Leaving aside this type, transparent 
in being, installed in Truth, we can 
divide the rest into two broad divisions : 
— (1) The seekers after Truth, who have 
no touch with the affairs of the world. 
(2) The seekers after Truth who are in 
touch with life and life’s affairs. Both 
these types require a preparation and 
pass through the first period of dis- 
cipline. This stage is common to all. 
This is the period of instruction. This 
is the period of intellectual fellowship. 
The first type hear the call and pass 
immediately into the life of contempla- 
tion and silence. The second type hear 
the call from distance. It takes time 
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before they can be in every way fit for 
realization. Naturally the art of life 
in two cases will be different. This 
difference makes out the different stages 
of life. The active callings on the 
path of duty must be distinct from the 
wise passiveness in the life of insight 
and meditation. The vita activa is the 
path of the householder awakened to 
the values of life and responsive to the 
callings of life. 

The householder may combine in him 
the higher structures of imagination and 
vision, but he cannot forsake the duties 
at hand. He is true to the kindred 
points of heaven and home. He passes 
through darkness and light, and has the 
life’s formation through actualities of 
life. The glimpse of transcendence may 
occasionally attract him, but cannot 
constantly possess him. He may bid 
for it, but he may not live the life of 
renunciation. The text prescribes re- 
nunciation after gratification in most 
cases, complete renunciation in a few 
cases. Renunciation is natural when 
life stands unmasked. 

But the door of wisdom is shut to 
none, though the close concentration 
and devotion to the ideal is not possible 
unless freedom is attained from the 
urges of life. When *he silence is to 
be fully faced, the text prescribes 
immediate renunciation. 

Ill 

The setting of the householder’s life 
is different from the setting of the 
wanderer’s life. But in every stage of 
life the call has been to feel and 
realize the sacredness of life and the 
holiness of relations. The Taittiriya 
Upanishad gives us the noble picture 
of moralizing and idealizing the forces 
and the social and family relations of 
life. Life is to grow fine to give us the 
finest blessings. Even the vital urges 
are to be refined, to allow finer satis- 
4 


faction to life. This appears true when 
life is seen in its complete setting. This 
notion of the entire life as a sacrifice 
takes away the sting from gratification 
and lends a holy touch to it. 

The dignity of the race attracts us. 
Its possibilities inspire us, its hoarinesa 
overpowers us. We feel it sacred, we 
want to preserve it. Race-preservation 
is not looked upon as the crude impell- 
ing of nature. It is thought of as the 
original move of self-expression. It 
becomes a divine act. 

The CKhandogya Vpanishad in the 
‘Parjanya Vidya’ has drawn out atten- 
tion to it. Life moves in spirit. The 
movement may be centric or eccentric, 
the centric movements of life are to be 
spiritualized ; they are actually spiri- 
tualized, if we can see and appraise 
them from the philosophic height 
whence every move of life appears nice 
and beautiful. Creation is not dis- 
paraged, it is not simply idealized, for 
creation is the impress of spirit upon 
matter. 

The cosmo-centric insight changes the 
meaning and value of impulses in life. 
This cosmic impulsion reads sacrifice 
in gratification. It adds a redeeming 
touch to the instinctive impcllings and 
becomes the sure index of movement in 
higher mentality and spirituality. 

To wake up fine possibility it is 
necessary to evaluate properly the ins- 
tinctive demands not with a view to kill 
or stifle them but with a higher intui- 
tion to regularize and transform them. 
The nature of man is divided into itself, 
and this division cannot be set aside so 
long as there is no harmony between 
the benevolent and the malevolent 
forces, between the forces of light and 
darkness in man. Matter instead of 
abstracting spirit becomes a helpmate 
to her. 

When the opposition between spirit 
and matter, between reason and instinct 
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is removed, the higher formations of life 
begin to reveal themselves, and the life 
instead of being plaintive becomes a 
delightful strain. Struggles arise when 
the forces are seen in their isolation, but 
in the full setting there is harmony 
and not conflict. 

Matter was the bar, matter becomes 
the helper. This art of life fits the 
householder. The householder is to 
enjoy life in expression, and if the 
original sense of opposition is not 
removed, life’s expression and spirit’s 
revelation through nature cannot be 
rightly appraised. 

But a new chapter of life begins in 
the third stage and culminates in the 
fourth stage. These are the stages of 
centralization in Self; and instead of 
transforming nature, the attempt is now 
made to completely transcend it. The 
least touch of nature is discarded, for 
the silence of life is sought to be installed 
in place of music. The art of life then 
must be different, for here the effort is 
to lose oneself into the centre of being. 

The householder cannot completely 
give himself up to the inward urge of 
the divine life. He sees the play, he 
enjoys the game — and it is not possible 
to see and enjoy the whole drama of 
life when we play an acting part in it. 
The full setting can be seen when we 
stand apart from the active life. 

And this is provided in the third and 
fourth stages of life. The contem- 
plative life in the third stage prepares 
us for the final realization in the last. 
The adaptation is different. Though at 
times the householder can rear up the 
serene detachment and can deliver him- 
self completely to the spiritual urge, 
still he cannot be free from clinging to 
nature. 

The beauty of the contemplative life 
is that it concentrates on the attain- 
ment of wisdom. But it is wrong to 


suppose that it is dead to human feel- 
ings and joys. 

It is, on the other hand, so finely 
attuned to being that it radiates love 
to all; it realizes that the Self is all. 
Divine imagination helps it to realize 
the identity of Self, and divine inspira- 
tion fills it with love that resides in the 
heart of reality. Unless the illusion of 
the Self breaks completely, the divine 
love cannot stream into the heart and 
move us to embrace the whole humanity 
in the light of the exalted Self. 

IV 

The wanderer’s life is a great art. 
It is a life of adventure with spirit; for 
the real test of the awakened spirit lies 
in the dissolution of the chords that 
bind us more or less to flesh and in the 
revelation of the wider and better unity 
in spirit. The wanderer is free from 
the instinctive urges. He is anxious to 
enjoy the freedom and the commonalty 
of spirit. He sacrifices the aesthetic 
impressionism in order that he can 
enjoy the intellectual beauty. For the 
finest form of expression of life is his 
delight; and the finest is reached in 
life of dignity and freedom of spirit. 

And in this height of intellectual life, 
the order of relative values cannot have 
any play. Life has its finest and great- 
est play where it does not show the least 
division, and its grandeur is realized in 
calm detachment. Life has its finest 
secrets for those whom the illusion does 
not deceive. It is not true that the 
wanderer does not enjoy life. He enjoys 
the finest phase of it. The greatest art 
of life is to be artless. The wanderer 
is the unconscious artist, for he opens 
his whole being and reserves nothing 
to him. He practises no concealment. 
He needs practise none, for he is 
fixed in the height of being which is self- 
revealed. 

The wanderer enjoys the delight of 
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freedom from the creative respon- 
sibilities. For, where life is deep, 
creativeness has no play. But, then, it 
does not mean that he is lost to life. 
He is living vigorously, although there 
is no ripple in the surface. 

Carrying the most kindly feeling for 
all, regarding every self as his own self, 
unconcerned with his sweetness or 
bitterness of life, the wanderer moves 
as the figure of wisdom and love harmo- 
niously set to each other— wisdom saves 
the self, loVte saves others. 

There is not the slightest stiffness of 
being, because there is not the least 
contradiction. The forces are evenly set 
in the harmony of life. 

Civilization finds its highest expres- 
sion in him. The wanderer moves in 
soul’s peace, making the whole human- 
ity, nay the whole living creation the 
radius of his activity in love and know- 
ledge. He enjoys the perfect harmony 
and transcendence. His life is a living 
poetry. Conflicts melt away before the 
touch of love and wisdom. Such souls 
give an intimation of the supra-mundane 
existence and establishes civitas die on 
earth. He lives Divine Peace. He 


carries the aroma of divine love with 
him. 

But the wanderer in the fourth stage 
of life is centred in the mystery of 
silence. He is awakened to the fullness 
of life and joy and has not the sense of 
the least difference between life and 
truth. He enjoys the dignity of life 
more in its silence than in its play. 

This is natural. When spiritual 
development reaches its culmination, 
man sees the presence of spirit every- 
where and feels that the self is spirit. 
When the time-sense drops, realization 
becomes different. The soul enjoys 
peace. 

This aspect of spiritual life appears 
to be unique. For man’s outlook by 
habit and adaptation is confined to dy- 
namic spirituality. It is difficult to rise 
above the finer urges of life to realize 
the silence in the heart of being. 

Many cannot see the Truth of Silence, 
and few can realize it. And naturally 
they shudder at the thought of its im- 
penetrable depth. Hence the mistake of 
life’s fullness for barrenness. But the 
Upanishadic seers set the premium upon 
silence, and naturally its realization de- 
mands the fullest and closest attention. 


THE BIRTH OF MAYA 

By Nolini Kanta Gupta 

The Divine is All-Light, All-Bliss, All-Power — in himself, in his essence and 
true being, always and for ever. 

But, somewhere, in a part of universal being the Divine chose to forget the 
Divine, a veil was allowed to interpose in front of the All-Light, the All- 
Bliss, the All-Power : 

A mixture became possible, the dualities were born — 

Ignorance entered into Knowledge, Pain invaded Delight, Weakness stole into 
Strength. 

For a new and extraordinary manifestation this movement was permitted, for 
the fullness of experience, for an immense contradiction turning to a 
luminous reconciliation and harmony. 

The Eternal negated his eternity, the Divine became the undivine ; 
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Out of the inconscient Consciousness had to arise, Light out of darkness, Bliss 
out of suffering. Power out of inertia, — for the Divine is still the only 
reality, even in the appearances that are its opposite. 

That which is undivine had to become an instrument of divinity, inconscient 
Matter to embody the Supreme. 

For when the One Divine descended into the multiplicity of manifestation, when 
he cq$t out of himself an infinitely varied and graded existence, the undivine 
too became a possibility — an aspect, an appearance the farthest away from 
his original and highest status. 

All possibilities are manifested in the Infinite and this line of descent too had 
to be followed to its uttermost, the entire range of its possibility to be 
exhausted, negated in its own realization 

And brought back to the nature and substance of its Source. 

The beginning of creation is self-objectivization. 

The Divine put himself away from himself — “went abroad” — that he might 
contemplate himself, that he might establish a system of infinite relations 
with himself; 

Manifestation — Lila — is the working out of this complex of self-objcctivization. 

In the processes of this self-objectivization the possibility of a movement of 
denial of self became in appearance inevitable — denial of self showed itself 
as the extreme limit, the final term of self-objectivization. 

The Divine permitted to himself self-annihilation that he might pass through 
it to the completest self-realization. 

In the Spirit there is only Light. 

But the Shadow was allowed here below — for it was the crucible through which 
the spiritual Light had to be embodied, to be made real in Matter and by 
Matter and as Matter. 

Where there is the utmost Denial, there was to arise the very perfection of the 
Affirmation of the Divine.. 


WHAT HAS MADE JAPAN GREAT 

By Charu Chandra Ghosh 


Modern Japan is the unique example 
of a country which progressed within a 
short period of about 85 years practi- 
cally from obscurity to a position 
among the most advanced and power- 
ful nations of the present times. 

Japan is a group of small islands 
situated near the eastern edge of the 
Asiatic continent and her national flag 
bearing the rising sun is symbolic of her 
location on this globe. Japan proper is 
made up of the largest four of these 


islands with an area approximately 
equal to that of Bengal or Madras. Out 
of this area however only about a 
seventh part is cultivable, the rest being 
hills. The total cultivated area is 
about 9,500,000 acres or about one-third 
of the cultivated area in Bengal. The 
present population is about six and a 
half crores. About four in every five 
of the people live in villages. 

Japan boasts of an unbroken succes- 
sion of Mikados from the first Mikado. 
Jimmu Tenno, who is believed to be 
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the direct descendant of the Sun God- 
dess, Amaterasu Omi Kami, and who, 
according to Japanese history or rather 
mythology, came down to the earth and 
in 660 B.C. founded over Japan the 
Mikado-dom which is firmly believed to 
be coeval with heaven and earth. 

Before 660 B.C. is the mythical 
period, the age of gods and goddesses. 
From the 7th century B.C. to the 5th 
century A.D. the period is described as 
legendary. Recorded history began 
with the introduction of Buddhism 
through China and Korea about the end 
of the 5th century A.D. The Japanese 
people pride themselves on being a 
nation which has never been conquered 
by any foreign power. The two 
attempts at invading Japan by Kublai 
Khan were frustrated by storms and 
typhoons. The present Mikado is the 
124th descendant from Jimmu Tenno, 
and ascended the throne on the 2Gth 
December, 1926. The traditionally divine 
origin of the royal family shrouds it with 
a religious halo and veneration of the 
people. This in fact has kept the line 
of the Mikados intact. Because feudal- 
ism developed in Japan as in many 
other countries and the different parts 
of the country went into the virtual 
possession of different, feudal chiefs or 
daimyos. For about 800 years the 
Mikados, the de jure rulers of the 
country lived in the palace like sacred 
personages unconcerned and uncon- 
taminated with worldly affairs and the 
affairs of the state were in the hands 
of the minister or Shogun, the de facto 
ruler of the country who was necessarily 
a powerful feudal chief. We find a 
parallel in Nepal where still the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is the de facto ruler. 
There were frequent wars between the 
daimyos who built their own castles 
or forts and trained up a class of fight- 
ing followers, the famous Samurais , who 
carried on fighting as a profession and 
5 


lived on grants, usually land grants, 
given by their chiefs. The Samurai 
class developed a code of behaviour, 
known as bushido , which placed obe- 
dience to the chief in the forefront and 
also included honesty, courage, purity 
of life, magnanimity alike to friends 
and foes, etc. Although they command- 
ed respect on account of these good 
qualities, the Sainurais were haughty, 
and despised the common people with 
whom they would not intermarry. They 
would not allow traders, artisans and 
cultivators even to come near them. 

About the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury a powerful Shogun brought under 
control all the daimyos in the country 
and the Shoguns of this Tokugawa 
family exercised sway over the whole 
country up to the sixth decade of the 
19th century with a separate capital of 
their own at Tokyo while the Mikado 
lived at Kyoto. 

II 

Till about the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury Japan had very little communica- 
tion with the outside world. The 
Portugese merchants were the first to 
arrive. They came about the middle of 
the 16th century and were soon follow- 
ed after by the Spaniards and the 
Dutch. St. Francis Xavier introduced 
Christianity in 1549 and the Jesuit 
Fathers pushed on this religion vigo- 
rously. The rivalry between the 
foreign merchants and between the 
Jesuit Fathers and Fransiscan priests 
aroused the suspicion of the Shogun who 
in about 1637 taking Christianity to be 
the thin end of the wedge of impending 
foreign aggression, expelled Christian 
missioncries, suppressed Christianity, 
compelled all native Christians to re- 
nounce this religion and get their names 
registered in the Shinto Shrines and 
further stopped all foreign trade. For 
more than two hundred years Japan was 
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thus isolated from the rest of the world 
and the entrance of all “foreign devils” 
was barred. The development of 
European and American trade with China 
and the East generally made the Western 
Powers anxious to secure a coaling 
station on the Japanese coast. Com- 
modore Perry sent by the United States 
of America in 1853 compelled the 
Shogun to open sonic ports at the point 
of American guns. The Shogun had 
lost his old power at this time. There 
was acute controversy and internal 
trouble in the country over the open- 
ing of the country to foreigners, ending 
in the abolition of the Shogun a to as well 
as of feudalism in Japan and the 
restoration of the ruling power to the 
Mikado himself in 1808 which is known 
as the year of Restoration. All the 
feudal lords surrendered their claims 
to the Mikado, and on the model of the 
English system of aristocracy, they 
were created princes, counts, viscounts 
and barons according to their position. 
The Samurais were disbanded and re- 
compensed partly with cash and partly 
with Government bonds. They fell 
into great distress at this time as their 
old occupation was gone, and they had 
no idea of trade, industry or agricul- 
ture. However the excellent system of 
education and training for which the 
Government made ample provision, 
soon enabled them to occupy leading 
positions as statesmen, educationists, 
traders and industrialists. 

If we try to understand the condition 
of the country before or about of the 
the Restoration, we are forced to the 
following conclusion. Agriculture was 
the principal industry, and next to it 
weaving. In the absence of communi- 
cation with the outside world all indus- 
tries had a limited scope of development 
and were carried on on a scale sufficient 
inee* the needs of the people, and 
these needs were not and in the case 


of the common people are still not 
many. There was hardly any wealth, 
so to say, in the country, and even the 
palaces of the time bear witness to the 
absence of abundance. The Shogun 
found it necessary to enforce sumptuary 
laws. The common people could not 
use silk nor had they a tiled portico in 
the front of their houses. Probably 
this state of limited means is the cause 
why the nation can turn out beautiful 
and useful things with scanty and cheap 
materials, some of which are likely to 
be considered (limsy when judged by the 
standard of other nations. 

Ill 

All Japanese now realize that modern 
Japan was brought into being with the 
booming of Commodore Perry’s guns in 
the Tokyo bay. This is a common 
theme of discussion even now in papers 
and magazines. Funny stories of the 
attitude or the people, at this time, to 
wards “foreign devils” are published. 
One T read was, how the Governor of 
the plaee would apprise people with the 
beating of tomtoms of the landing 
of Commodore Perry’s bluejaekels and 
advise all to keep indoors at the 
time, and how a bench on which the 
Americans were observed to sit one night 
was shunned by the people for months 
in fear of some devilry. Many anec- 
dotes arc still repeated of the ge/.s/m 
who was sent to attend on the American 
Consul. The attitude is now complete- 
ly changed. In the year 1 was there, 
a grant of 200,000 yen was sanctioned 
to advertise Japan in foreign countries 
in order to attract foreign tourists. 

What is the present condition of 
Japan ? When she found that she had 
to yield to American guns, the first 
thing she paid attention to seriously 
was to have similar guns of her own. 
As a result she was able to pull the 
teeth of the Chinese Dragon in 1604-5 
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and to clip the claws of the Russian 
Bear in 1904-5. 

As results of her two successful wars 
against China and Russia she acquired 
Formosa which she calls Taiwan, Korea 
which she calls Chosen and the southern 
half of Saghulin which she calls Kara- 
futo. After the World War she has 
received many Pacific Islands under 
the guise of mandate. She has taken 
the Kwantung Province on the main- 
land of Asia on lease for 99 years and 
she enjoys virtual authority over Man- 
churia. This is how the Japanese 
Empire has grown and is growing. 

Japan is now a first class military 
and naval power taking rank with 
England and the United States or 
America. While she developed her 
strength, she did not neglect other 
things necessary for Ihc healthy lift* and 
development of the nation. In methods 
of trade and industry she is probably 
ahead of many nations at the present 
time. We are constantly hearing of 
fresh markets being captured by Japa- 
nese goods at the expense of European 
ones. In the present world-wide depres- 
sion we hardly hear of unemployment 
in Japan, while this problem is acute 
even in the Unitcu States of America. 
About 70 per cent of Japan's foreign 
trade is carried by Japanese ships, and 
Japanese merchant ships visit all cor- 
ners of the earth. Wealth is Mowing 
into Japan. 

About 99.5 per cent of the people, 
both men and women, are literate. In 
higher education too she takes her rank 
among the most advanced countries, 
there being now as many as 37 univer- 
sities in the country. 

IV 

My aim is to try to show how much 
success has been possible. First of all 
I shall try to explain what I consider 
to be the foundation on which this suc- 


cess has been built, and then the means 
that were adopted for that. 

Under the heading “foundation” I 
include the following : — 

1. Belief in the divine origin of 
the Mikado and implicit faith in and 
obedience to his will. 

2. Patriotism. 

3. Character of the people. 

All these are interdependent to a very 
great extent, and they arc also to a 
very great extent, the result of the reli- 
gious faith of the people. Shintoism 
(Shinto meaning the way of the Gods) 
or as it is called by some, Mikadoism 
is the ancient religion of Japan. It is 
essentially a system of nature-worship 
and ancestor-worship with special 
homage to the Sun-Goddess, the Ances- 
tress of the Mikados and to the 
spirits of great warriors and pub- 
lic benefactors. The ancestor-worship 
enjoins prayer for the welfare of the 
Emperor, the patriarch whose welfare 
is identical with that of the whole 
nation, which to the Japanese mind is 
a single family. The life of the people 
is regulated by Confucianism which, as 
sometimes wrongly supposed, is not a 
religion but a system of secular moral 
teaching regarding behaviour of children 
towards parents, of wives towards hus- 
bands, of servants towards masters, of 
friends towards friends, and so on. 
Buddhism which, according to official 
figure, is at present professed by a 
little less than three-fourths of the 
population, exercised a tremendous 
influence over Japanese culture and 
civilization from the very time of its in- 
troduction. It appears that Buddhism 
found its way here at a stage when it 
had been overwhelmed by Tantrikism in 
India, and it was a matter of surprise 
to me to find the number of Hindu Gods 
and Goddesses worshipped in Japan 
under the name of Buddhistic deities. 
Christianity was tolerated again after 
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the Restoration and has at present a 
following of about two and a half lakhs. 
The Japanese as a people are deeply 
religious. Among them Buddhism, 
Hinduism and Christianity all have the 
basis on the substratum of Shintoism. 
As a result there is a great religious 
tolerance. In the same family the father 
is probably a professed Shinto, the 
mother a professed Buddhist and the 
son or daughter a professed Christian. 
This also explains the obedience which 
the Mikado commands universally. 
When Emperor Mciji took over the reins 
of the Empire at the Restoration in 
1868, he was a boy of only 16 years of 
age. We have seen how all the feudal 
chiefs surrendered to him the claims to 
their own dominions. The people 
bowed to his will and he was able to 
introduce reform after reform simply 
through his orders. Luckily for Japan 
he found a band of patriotic counsel I ers 
with the widest outlook. Compulsory 
primary education was introduced in the 
whole country. The caste system was 
abolished, and all people were declared 
equal. Conscription opened to all the 
spheres hitherto reserved for the 
Samurais. All Japanese consider them- 
selves successors to the warrior caste 
and cultivate bmhiilo as a national 
virtue. The old week of 12 days was 
abolished and one of 7 days adopted, 
and the year began to be counted from 
the 1st January. English figures for 
numerals were introduced in primary 
schools in place of the old method of 
indicating numbers by bars and combi- 
nation of bars. European tunc was 
adopted in music in place of the gut- 
teral and difficult indigenous one. Beef 
eating was introduced, it is said, with 
official pressure in order to increase the 
bodily strength of the people. But even 
now there are vegetarian families and 
also hotels specially in the country- 
sides which refuse to cook and supply 


beef. These are only a few of the re- 
forms introduced as if over-night by 
Emperor Meiji, whose success in eco- 
nomic improvement of the people will 
be described later on. 

The patriotism of the Japanese is 
now well known, and even a casual 
observer cannot but be impressed with 
their sensitiveness to praise or blame of 
Japan and the Japanese people as well 
as all things Japanese. 

I shall briefly describe the character- 
istics of the people, which, I think, have 
helped their success. 

1. Politeness. All from the highest 
to the lowest are very polite. One is 
impressed with this in families, in hotels, 
in trains and trams, and on the road. 
Go to a Japanese family, and in a few 
minutes you arc made to feel like one 
of the family. Ask a student or a cooly 
anything on the road, and he will 
accommodate you even at the expense 
of his own work. Personally I have 
to remember with gratitude the ungrudg- 
ing help and many acts of politeness 
I enjoyed, wherever I went, from offi- 
cials as well as non-officials. 

2. Peacefulness. I never came across 
rowdism or even exchange of high words 
anywhere. The only instance of a 
quarrel noticed by me was at Ueno 
station when a young man deliberately 
left his small bundle on the platform 
and gave a few blows with his fist to 
a railway employee. Two or three men 
in uniform came and marched the two 
men off. The platform was crowded 
but none of the passengers took any 
notice of the occurrence. There may 
be an audience of several thousands in a 
theatre, but pin-drop silence prevails. 
I was for about two days in a village 
which had a sulphur spring, and saw 
there at the time about 500 people, 
including about 150 school children, 
who had come on an excursion. There 
was hardly any noise, and one sitting 
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in a room could hardly know that there 
was such a large gathering at the place. 
All went about their business quietly. 
There are many Japanese in foreign 
countries, and everywhere they have a 
reputation for sobriety and peacefulness 
among themselves as well as in their 
dealings with all other people. 

3. Gravity of temperament. Some 
travellers have remarked that the 
Japanese people do not know how to 
laugh. T do not think that the accusa- 
tion is quite correct. What would you 
think when you are entertained in a 
family with action songs by the wife 
of a Doctor of Science trained in Ger- 
many, the Doctor himself, his daughters 
and sons joining in the chorus? But 
1 never came across boisterous jubila- 
tion anywhere. Gravity of tempera- 
ment apparently enables them to take 
a serious view of everything. 

4. Concentration of mind. What- 
ever they do, they do with the whole 
mind. When weeds flower in paddy 
Fields, parties of men, women and chil- 
dren come and stand for hours intently 
gazing on the flowers. The same is the 
ease when cherry trees blossom. A 
former Consul at Rangoon invited me 
to his house to see the autumn moon, 
to sit on the verandah and gaze at the 
moon. I can hardly describe to you 
the attention and care, I observed, bes- 
towed on teaching high school girls how 
to present paper, ink and brush to a 
visitor at the house and how to arrange 
three or five twigs in the flower vase. 
The same concentration characterizes 
all their works, great and small. Of the 
barbers in all the countries I have tra- 
velled, the Japanese barbers are 
decidedly the best. 

5. Industriousness. I can explain 
this by giving a single instance that the 
Japanese are farmers practically without 
cattle. In most cases the cultivators 
carry on forming operations with hands 
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by means of spade and other imple- 
ments. 

G. Honesty. In Japan no receipt is 
given for payment for telegrams. The 
usual practice for landlords, who receive 
rent from tenants in kind, is to trust 
the tenants wholly, who bring and put 
in store, say paddy, the landlord car- 
ing to see what is put. There is no 
haggling with riksha-pullers or taxi- 
drivers who, when you open your purse 
to them, as I had to do often on account 
of ignorance of the language, take what 
is customary. The same is the case 
with railway porters. In shops you 
find articles like socks, handkerchiefs, 
etc., heaped on long open tables. The 
owner is probably sitting at the far end. 
People select what they want and go 
up to the owner and pay the price. The 
common Japanese houses are so weak 
that a thief can have access to them 
without much trouble. But one hardly 
hears of thefts, though it is true there 
is hardly much to take from the house 
except Kimonos and some china-ware 
utensils. The Japanese women do not 
use ornaments. When I was travelling 
by the train from California to New 
York, a fellow-passenger, a Californian 
electrical engineer who was leaving the 
country for about two years with his 
family, described that he had been 
delayed because he could not secure in 
time a Japanese gardener to look after 
his house and garden. Oil my asking 
if he could not entrust them to a coun- 
tryman of his own, he replied in the 
negative, adding that in the hands of 
a Japanese his house and garden would 
be as well looked after as by his own 
self. The Japanese however in their 
own country have not a good repu- 
tation as regards honesty in business 
and suffer badly in comparison with 
the Chinese in this respect. Everybody, 
including the Government, is now try- 
ing to remove this blot, and practically 
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all goods which now leave the country 
arc subject to examination before 
export. 

7. Patience and Sclf-centredness. If 
a calamity or misfortune befalls a Japa- 
nese, he thinks that it is proper for him 
to bear the consequences himself and he 
has no right to trouble others about 
them. A friend of mine lived in a 
Japanese family. The husband of the 
family fell ill and died one night. The 
wife and everything carefully and noise- 
lessly in order not to disturb my friend’s 
sleep. Next morning he was provided 
with his breakfast as usual, and he went 
out on his own business. It was only 
when he returned in the afternoon that 
he was astonished at the arrangements 
in the house for the funeral which on 
enquiry he came to know was that of 
his own host. On asking the daughter 
as to why he was not informed of illness 
and death in the family in which he 
was living, thus depriving him of the 
opportunity of rendering any help, he 
was told politely that they did not 
think it proper to cause him any incon- 
venience. I)r. J. H. Cousins has record- 
ed a similar occurrence about a cook 
who had lost his child and had been 
observed to grieve over the loss the 
whole night, but broke the news to him 
the next morning with a smiling face. 
In Japan there is the practice of hara- 
kiri, a method of courting death deli- 
berately by taking one’s seat and 
ripping open the abdomen from side 
to side with sword with one’s own 
hand. The same quality makes widow- 
ed mothers sorry, if their sons hesitate 
to go to war on account of anxiety for 
their helpless mothers. 

8. Gratefulness. This is evident in 
the memorials put up for a man who 
introduced sweet potato in a locality, for 
one who planted some useful trees or 
established a co-operative society, and 
for men in every village who died in 


Chinese and Russian wars. The prac- 
tice of setting up memorials may be 
considered to be carried too far in some 
cases. For instance, a stone is put up 
for a monkey. There is an eight-feet 
stone in memory of a horse which died 
in Manchuria. A memorial is put up 
for a village young man who won a 
wrestling match. These memorials are 
mostly simple, rough pieces of stones, 
but have certainly great value in giving 
expression to the gratitude of the 
people and in serving as reminders of 
past good acts however small, and as 
examples for future generations. 

9. Simplicity of life. The houses arc 
simple and built with wood, straw, mat, 
tin, paper and tile. The furniture used 
are a fire-pot ( hibachi ), a few cushions, 
a low table which is used for dinner, 
writing and reading, a rolled picture 
hung on the wall, probably also a 
framed motto in painted Chinese 
characters on the wall above the door, 
a flower pot and a writing case contain- 
ing a piece of Indian ink, a porcelain 
slab on which to prepare a paint with 
the ink, a brush with which to paint the 
Chinese and Japanese characters and a 
few sheets of paper. The sane room 
may serve as parlour, study and bed- 
room. The mattress, quilt, mosquito- 
curtain and small round pillows stuffed 
with paddy husks are kept hidden 
during the day in niches in the wall. 
There are no hinges, no hasps and 
staples, no hooks in the doors and 
windows which are closed and opened 
by being simply rolled backward or 
forward. But the houses are models of 
cleanliness and order. Food is simple, 
consisting mainly of rice, soy-bean 
cake, seaweed, vegetables, fish or meat. 
Dresses arc simple, kimono being used 
by all, men, women and children, and, 
as mentioned above, women do not 
use any ornaments but indicate their 
wealth by costly sashes for the kimono. 
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The wooden foot-wear, geta is used by 
the rich and the poor alike. 

The official dress adopted by the 
Japanese is the European hat, coat, 
pantaloons and boots. Women have 
stuck to their graceful kimono , and 
men too at home resort to the kimono. 
European trousers bring about a 
curious situation when one has to fold 
one’s trousered legs back under the hips 


at the time of sitting on the floor in the 
Japanese fashion. I demonstrated that 
European pants were better replaced in 
Japan by Sham bombies of Burma. 

10. Orderliness. This is evident in 
their houses, offices, shops and factories. 
At noon all the people in the country 
arc at lunch. The whole nation is being 
disciplined into orderliness in every 
sphere of life. 


(To be concluded) 


ENEMIES OK KNOWLEDGE 

By Prof. A. V. Hill, O.B.E., Sc.D., F.R.S. 

( Concluded from the last issue) 


IV 

It is strange how often religion, or 
what is alleged to be religion, is made 
the basis of intolerance. To pass from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, from the 
Inquisition to the present day, even a 
parish magazine may be used as the 
vehicle for anti-vivisection propaganda. 
In the “Parish Paper” of the Church 
of St. Judc-on-the-Hill (Hampstead 
Garden Suburb) of May 21<th, 1929, the 
Rev. B. G. Bourcliier permitted him- 
self to ask “intelligent people” to take 
the opportunity of the General Election, 
now past, to put an end to “the waste 
of public money” involved in medical 
research. He protested there against 
the expenditure of £148,000 during the 
last financial year by the Medical 
Research Council. Those of us who 
know the admirable use to which that 
money is put, in promoting medical 
knowledge and therewith the health and 
happiness of the community, would 
wish a formal protest to be made against 
such propaganda in such a place. The 
reverend gentleman is entitled to hold 
whatever private opinions he chooses 
about the personal characters and 


abilities of those engaged in medical 
research ; the use, however, of his 
authority and position in the national 
church as a means of hindering the work 
of an organization which is serving 
mankind at least as well as he is, is a 
disgrace which the authorities of that 
church would do well to note. It is as 
though the Medical Research Council 
were to permit an attack upon the 
Church of England and its priests to be 
launched by one of its junior workers 
in the pages of a Report ! 

It may be said that this is an isolated 
case. Unfortunately not. In the 
“ British Weekly ,” a non-conformist 
newspaper with an enormous circula- 
tion, in the issue of May 10, 1929, there 
is a large advertisement by the British 
Union for the Abolition of Vivisection 
in which it is asked, “Will God allow 
the interests of Humanity to be served 
by the violation of His law of com- 
passion? Is His blessing likely to rest 
upon such barbarities as (1) baking 
animals in ovens and watching through 
glass doors to see how long they take 
to die, (2) tying dogs’ limbs over their 
backs and placing them in plaster of 
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Paris and keeping them thus up to 6 
weeks, etc.” A woman doctor whom I 
know, provoked by this advertisement, 
wrote to the British Union and asked 
what evidence they had for these 
alleged atrocities. In reply to her letter 
a visitor came to see her, who gave the 
name of Grace Hawkins. Members of 
the Research Defence Society may 
remember that in our Journal of the 
spring quarter of this year there was 
some amusing correspondence repro- 
duced from the Hampstead Gazette . 
A letter headed “Alleged Animal’s 
Hell,” signed by this same Grace 
Hawkins, had pointed out that “being 
an artist” she did not wish to defend 
the ugly headquarters of the Medical 
Research Association (sic) at Hamp- 
stead, but that she desired to call 
attention to the immeasurably greater 
ugliness of the work carried on within 
it. “Within this animals’ hell vivisce- 
tors of both sexes (what is the implica- 
tion of this ?) perform their experiments 
upon the quivering bodies of live 
animals and agonised cries of these 
helpless victims sometimes penetrate 
into houses near by, causing great 
distress of mind”; in fact, so great 
apparently is the distress that “some of 
the residents and visitors have left 
the district.” These statements were 
challenged by our secretary, but Grace 
Hawkins gave as her reason for refusing 
to publish the facts her reluctance to 
draw others into the controversy. Any- 
how she visited my friend in reference 
to the advertisement in the British, 
Weekly . When asked what was her 
evidence for the alleged atrocities she 
said that the first of them was commit- 
ted by Claude Bernard. It took some 
time to make her admit, without pre- 
judice to the question of whether he 
had really performed the experiment, 
that Rernard was dead these many 
years, that he had worked in France 


and not in this country, and at a time 
when standards of kindness to animals 
were universally lower than they arc 
to-day. Her only defence was finally 
“how do we know that such things are 
not going on in England now?” The 
evidence for No. 2, the tying of dogs’ 
limbs over their backs, etc., was 
apparently obtained from an anti- 
vivisection journal ! The evidence for 
No. 3 came from “ John Bull .” She 
told my friend that the British Union 
pays £9 a time for this advertisement 
and that she herself draws it up. Is it 
right that a responsible religious news- 
paper should permit such cruel lies to 
be told (even in an advertisement) on 
its pages ? Grace Hawkins, getting 
little change out of my friend, remarked 
that she had always found that women 
doctors were “harder than men because 
they are afraid of appearing sentimen- 
tal.” When she left, the lady on whom 
she had called, wishing to end the inter- 
view as pleasantly as possible, thanked 
Grace Hawkins for troubling to come 
to explain her point of view, shook her 
hand and said goodbye with a smile. 
Grace Hawkins drew herself up dramati- 
cally and cried : “Don’t smile, don’t 
smile, your smile will haunt me. Oh, 
sister, may God soften your heart.” 
What can be done with these people 
except laugh at their eccentricities? 

V 

Please do not imagine that I am at- 
tacking religion. Among scientists and 
medical men, among philosophers and 
thinkers, there are many who view the 
world from a genuine religious stand- 
point. Indeed, if religion be regarded 
as an affair of the spirit, and not as a 
formal acknowledgment of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, scientists and philos- 
ophers are probably among the most 
religious people in the community. 
They, at any rate, recognize some 
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authority in Nature outside themselves, 
by whatever name they may call it. 
They do not parade their religion so 
openly, and they do not call on God so 
often to justify, or to hide, their follies 
and misdeeds. They are perhaps less 
confident that their particular faith is 
right. They know how difficult the 
problems are. Between true science, 
however, and true religion there j& 
no conflict. The battle is between 
science and reason on the one hand, and 
religion used as a cloak for intolerance 
and stupidity on the other. It is neces- 
sary to say this clearly, for in answer 
to my protests against this misuse of 
religion I have no doubt that, under a 
irmoke-scrcen of abuse, our opponents 
will trail a red-herring across our path 
(they will mix their metaphors too) and 
assert, with pious hands raised to 
heaven, that I am attacking religion. 
Well, I am not. I have been attacked 
before now for not attacking religion. 

Perhaps, however, it is a good thing 
that science and scientific men should 
be continually suspected by the com- 
munity whom they serve; it prevents, 
to use the lingo of advertisement, “that 
pontifical feeling* * ; it is good for them 
to be on their defence and not to have 
their results too readily accepted. 
Whether it is equally good for the com- 
munity to discredit its scientists I 
doubt, but that is another matter. 
Criticism and hostility, above all, bind 
them together into a brotherhood. It 
may not be commonly known, but it is 
nevertheless a fact, that the Physio- 
logical Society was founded 53 years 
ago as the direct result of anti-vivi- 
sectionist agitation, for the mutual 
benefit and protection of physiologists. 
This is one of the great services which 
that agitation has rendered to mankind. 
The Physiological Society was the elder 
sister of the American Physiological 
Society : its influence on the promotion 
7 


of physiological knowledge by experi- 
ment and thereby indirectly on medi- 
cine, has been world-wide. University 
College is the proud possessor of a 
Bayliss Fund, which is used to assist 
physiological research : it represents the 
proceeds of an action for libel brought 
by Sir W. M. Bayliss against Mr. 
Stephen Coleridge ; another contribu- 
tion by anti-vivisection to medical re- 
search. There are, alas ! not many 
such good deeds to relate. 

VI 

I wish I had time to tell you of some 
of the follies of anti-vivisection which 
I have been privileged to witness. One 
I must mention, for it involves Stephen 
Paget, the founder of our Society. Lord 
Cromer came to speak to the Cambridge 
Branch. Sir George Darwin was in the 
chair. Stephen Paget of course was 
there. Two old ladies, breathless and 
with their bonnets all awry, arrived in 
the hall. I watched them nudging and 
encouraging each other. At last, when 
questions were invited, one of them 
arose and demanded : “Mr. Chairman, 
is it true that at the Pasteur Institute 
they make dogs mad by poking them 
with red hot pokers?’* A difficult 
question to answer seriously. We shall 
probably have just such questions to- 
day. After the meeting Paget and I 
were talking on the steps outside : he* 
if I remember right, was smoking a 
cigarette and blowing the smoke to the 
sky. The two old ladies rushed up to us 
and began upbraiding him : he turned 
his face upwards to the heavens (his 
friends may remember that his face was 
no common one, and I shall never for- 
get the picture) : he inhaled more deep- 
ly from the cigarette : he waited patient- 
ly for a pause in the abuse : deep from 
his inside, his face still upwards to the 
heavens, came a voice— -“Madam, I ad- 
vise you to be very careful in the state- 
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ments that you make.” No more. The 
old ladies took up the cudgels again and 
belaboured him — again a pause — a voice 
still deeper from his inside, his face still 
upwards to the sky : “Madam, I advise 
you to be extremely careful in the state- 
ments that you make.” The old ladies 
could bear it no longer : gathering up 
their skirts they fled across the square 
and we saw them no more : I fear they 
are still anti-vivisectionists. 

Perhaps, however, the greatest expe- 
rience of all was when my colleague, 
Prof. Lovatt Evans was accused of 
stealing dogs for use in his laboratory 
and I, attempting to draw off some of 
the enemy’s fire, dared to write to the 
Times , pointing out that 40,000 dogs 
per annum are uselessly destroyed in 
London alone, with the connivance of 
the anti-vivisectionists, and that if wc 
could have some, say 1 per cent, of 
these, there would be no chance of our 
buying stolen ones. The argument was 
so obviously pertinent and the result, 
from the anti- vivisection standpoint, so 
undesirable that — as I hoped — a flood 
of abuse descended upon me, much of 
which was unfit for publication, though 
it pleased, if not edified, our medical 
students when it was exposed on the 
screen. Shortly afterwards my col- 
league, Professor Verney, was prosecut- 
ed for stealing a dog, and a similar 
flood of blasphemous or obscene abuse 
descended upon him and upon Sir 
Gregory Foster, Provost of University 
College. A month or two later I was 
reproached by the “English Branch of 
the World League against Vivisection 
and for the protection of animals,” for 
having tortured my son during my 
Christmas Lectures at the Royal Insti- 
tution ! To a foreigner these sound like 
fairy stories but they are literally true. 

VII 

But I must be serious again, for my 
plea is serious enough. There are 


enemies of knowledge in all classes and 
categories and parties of society. They 
are not confined to the Countesses, or 
the Labour Members of Parliament, 
whose names appear as vice-presidents 
of anti-vivisection societies. That 
modern fungus Nationalism, no less 
than reaction or sentimental stupidity, 
is an enemy of scientific progress. In 
all lands there are scientific workers : 
their problems are necessarily the same : 
their methods are the same : their ulti- 
mate appeal to nature as an arbiter 
between their theories cannot be differ- 
ent. We are, or we should be— in 
physiology indeed I have good reason 
to know we are — a great brotherhood 
unbroken by frontiers and national 
hatreds. It was not so for a time after 
the War, and it is still not so in some 
other branches of science. Only three 
years ago a scientific man of high stand- 
ing told me, apparently with deep feel- 
ing, that he would rather hinder the 
progress of knowledge than associate 
with German professors ! If there is one 
thing in the world which should be 
international it is the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. Such a point of view infuriates 
one not less but more than the 
calumnies of anti-vivisectionists. It is 
more common and more dangerous and 
it is not mitigated by any obvious and 
inherent absurdity. It is a negation 
of the common human factor in 
civilization. 

There is one last type of intolerance 
to which I should refer : this is the 
intolerance of scientific theory. Very 
often, upon admitted facts, a theory is 
based which represents not the whole 
truth but only one aspect of the truth. 
Because a process follows the laws of 
conduction of heat it does not follow 
that it is conduction of heat— other 
processes follow the same laws. Many 
theories which will explain a limited 
number of facts may not prove right 
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when the number of facts is increased. 
Let us admit that evolution is a fact : 
it is inconceivable otherwise in face of 
the evidence. The theory of natural 
selection was put forward to explain 
the admitted facts of evolution. To 
some that theory, true as it may finally 
prove, has become a dogma, just as 
hard and unbending as those of reli- 
gious orthodoxy. Science too is apt to 
have its “Thirty-nine Articles.” Such 
an attitude of dogmatism is dangerous. 
To suppose that theories are facts, to be 
intolerance of those who do not believe 
one’s theories while admitting one’s 
facts, is to hinder progress from within 
just as effectively as others can hinder 
it from without. The attitude of the 
dictator had better be altogether avoid- 
ed. Continual scepticism, both of other 
people’s theories, but more particularly 
of one’s own, is needed if we are, how- 
ever slowly, to progress. Such scepti- 
cism may make us unpleasant people 
to live with, but it ensures that what- 
ever little progress we may achieve is 
upwards and not down. 

One last word. It is possible to hold 
strong opinions and still to be tolerant. 
We must have theories, and we may 
believe them ver} implicitly, if we are 
to progress. A sheer accumulation of 
facts will gradually overwhelm the 
human brain, if no means of ordering 
them be available. We must, however, 
continually reflect upon the possibility 
that after all we may be wrong. So 
long as we do nothing unfair to other 
people and their theories, so long as we 
do not interfere with their liberties in 


the pursuit of their lawful business, our 
own strong beliefs, our own stupidity 
and ignorance, may be forgiven. Inside 
the front page of a recent book on physi- 
cal astronomy a friend of mine has 
pasted a cartoon of a young lady talking 
to an old fisherman : “What did you 
think,” she says, “of last night’s wire- 
less lecture on the atom?” “Never 
heard such a pack of lies in my life.” 
That, however, is not the same thing 
as intolerance; no old fisherman would 
wish to burn, to imprison, or even to 
pray for the deaths of Professor Edding- 
ton and Sir James Jeans. I do not 
much care if the Countess of X, or her 
friends in the Government, take the 
same cheerful view that the results of 
medical research are a “pack of lies.” 
That is her business, and after all, I 
probably have the same contempt for 
many of her sacred beliefs. I am con- 
tent to leave the decision between us 
in such matters to the public intelli- 
gence. What I do protest against, 
and would fight against with all my 
strength, are calumnies and persecution, 
and attempts at legal interference with 
our liberties, wantonly intended to 
hinder the advance of knowledge; or 
national and political hatreds which 
prevent co-operation in the greatest of 
human quests ; or theories, however 
well grounded, which their owners can- 
not conceive as being otherwise than 
true. In such matters, after all, 
modesty, friendliness, humanity, judg- 
ment, balanced by a reasonable sense 
of humour are, as in other things, the 
basis of human welfare. 



PAUL DEUSSEN AND PRESENT INDOLOGY 

By Betty Heimann 


I 

The picture of Paul Deussen is seen 
in different lights in the different strata 
in which his influence penetrated. The 
large circle of educated laity has grate- 
fully accepted the many new incentives 
and enrichments which he offered to the 
cultural consciousness of the West in 
developing Schopenhauer’s ideas. The 
specialists of the two branches of in- 
vestigation, viz., Indology and philos- 
ophy which he wished to combine with 
one another behaved with great distrust 
or even refused to accept his ideas 
rather from the suspicion which one has 
towards every person who has not suffi- 
cient knowledge of the two subjects, but 
boldly tries to select from them what- 
ever he thinks is essential and of general 
applicability. 

Thus in philosophy hesitancy has 
been aroused against the bold adventure 
of Deussen, who was the first to try to 
extend the history of philosophy beyond 
that of European philosophy. He has 
therefore not only assigned to India a 
place in the civilized world, but also 
given a prominent position to the in- 
dependently developed Indian philos- 
ophy as being one of the most important 
branches of philosophy and considering 
the inner and outer aspect of it even 
allotted to it by far the largest part in 
the nfliole work. 

Indology considers it doubtful whether 
the time is yet ripe fof giving a synthe : 
tic representation of Indian philosophy 
and whether we have reached beyond 
the stage of nutting together individual 
texts. 

From this standpoint, Indology tries 
to apply the criterion whether Deussen 


has accurately translated the texts from 
the philosophical point of view, taking 
into consideration all the work done 
before in this direction. It therefore 
objects to the method followed by 
Deussen in his translations since he has 
relied upon his philosophical insttnet 
and command of language, while com- 
paring in hjs own characteristic manner 
the original sources and testing them 
with regard to their total colour. In 
doing so, he has taken into consideration 
only the important words and worked 
out the meanbig of the noun and the 
verb to bring it out in its cultural 
colour. He has thus failed to render 
ctoar the hidden meaning of the texts 
by means of terms expressed in a foreign 
language belonging to a different culture 
and separated by centuries from the 
language of the texts. This self-imposed 
task, the principle of considering the 
sentence as a whole differs from the 
method vt Western philology which 
gives equal importance to all parts of 
the sentence. Thus, according to the 
trend of the passage to be translated, 
the substantive and the verb have 
several meanings in the translations of 
Deussen. 

IT 

The translations of Deussen arc 
worthy of great praise, since he explains 
the passages by the guiding thought of 
the time, without being influenced by 
anachronistic analogies in the use of 
words. His philological instinct and 
sincerity of purpose can be clearly seen 
in his translations since his philological 
premises could easily lead him to con- 
tradictory trarfelaiions. For, his whole 
philosophical work is basfcd on the in- 
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contestable hypothesis that truth is the 
same in all times and in all cultures, 
that a synthesis of the philosophical 
ideas of the world is possible, that one 
guiding thought runs through the 
teachings of the Bible, the Upanishads, 
the philosophy of the Greeks and 
modern philosophy, viz., that the Christ 
in us is equal to the Brahman in us etc. 
Indeed, believing in the possibility of 
bringing the ideas of the Upanishads in 
unison with the different fundamental 
theses of Western philosophy, he boldly 
says (History of Philosophy , I, 1 , p. 7) 
that if we could manage to gain 
the knowledge of the philosophies of 
other planets, wc would sec in them 
also the same main ideas, a hypothesis 
deduced from the supposed fact, that 
the development in India and in the 
West independently led to the same, 
one pure truth. The correctness, i.e., 
the possibility of these results is proved 
by the fact that two independent calcu- 
lators of India and Europe would 
arrive at the same result. 

For proving the above, Deussen lays 
down the proposition that everywhere 
nature is essentially the same and that 
all our empirical knowledge has deve- 
loped from the observation of nature. 
(Vedanta-Plato-Kant, p. 41). He be- 
lieves that the same path has been fol- 
lowed by all nations to free themselves 
from Eudemonism, feeling of desire, 
materialism which is the only consistent 
attitude towards all empiricism. Thus 
by subliming the will, feeling or knowl- 
edge, the flight from the world of pheno- 
mena to the reality itself has been 
accomplished. If we consider the major 
premise of this proposition, we sec that 
it is the attitude at the particular time 
towards nature that conditions philos- 
ophy. But nature has been contemplat- 
ed under different aspects by people in 
different climates due to the varying 
economic conditions. India is the land 


where nature is seen at her best in the 
abrupt transition of antithetical land- 
scapes and temperatures so that it does 
not leave man out of its power either 
for good or evil, and although his needs 
were satisfied his intellectual forces of 
defence were not awakened, nor was 
technical culture rendered necessary. 
Wholesale settlements did not lead to 
the estrangement of modern cities from 
nature. India has therefore been able 
to develop and maintain a quiet 
intimacy with nature in a quite different 
manner from what has happened in less 
favourable latitudes or in regions more 
exposed to invasion and changes of 
culture such as those of the Medi- 
terranean belt. Thus in India there 
were further possibilities of develop- 
ment of Eudemonism and moralism, 
i.e., by being true to nature. Let us 
think of the ethics of the responsibility 
of the super-natural of the Indians, 
whereby humility towards the laws of 
nature and fellow-creatures sublimed 
the moralistic feeling until the ‘ego’ 
was transcended. 

Indeed, very early Deussen assumes 
therefore in Indian philosophy the idea 
of liberation from empiricism. The 
famous (5th Prapathaka of Chhandogya 
Upanishad, the Tat-Tvam-Asi formula is 
not to be interpreted as liberation from 
empiricism as has been done by Scho- 
penhauer and Deussen ; it is by sinking 
deep in the empirical, by the feeling of 
unity with things, plants and animals 
that one understands the divine action 
of nature as a whole in everything and 
even in Self. A metaphysical materia- 
lism, if one may say so (vide Deussen, 
Elements of Metaphysics , p. 42), lies 
in this doctrine of the transformation 
of the primordial matter at particular 
times into the forms which come and 
go. From this realism, more idealistic 
and realistic thoughts of various colours 
develop. The later realistic systems 
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(Samkhya) and the polytheistic develop- 
ments of Hinduism have been developed 
from the main idea borrowed from 
empiricism and even looking beyond it. 

The basis of all the idealistic systems 
lies in this metaphysical realism. We 
do not find here merely “a comfortless 
materialism.” (Deussen, Elements of 
Metaphysics, p. 16.) 

Just as his feeling of the specific 
shade of colour of the text makes him 
choose suitable words, his infallible 
instinct leads him to recognize the 
dependence of the different groups of 
texts on one another. He was the first 
to realize to the fullest extent the 
importance of the Upanishads for the 
subsequent systems, although interpret- 
ed in a different manner from that in- 
dicated above. The Samkhya system 
is not, as Deussen correctly emphasized 
early enough, a philosophy to be 
considered separately from the Upani- 
shadic period and the earlier promoters 
of spiritual culture ( Vide History of 
Philosophy, I, 3 , p. ]8), but a direct 
path leads from the 6th Prapathaka of 
Chandogya-Upanishad to this materia- 
listic doctrine systematically developed 
later on. 

It is not however as Deussen says 
( History of Philosophy, I, 8, p. 23), 
the psychological Atman conception, 
but the conception, traditional already 
since the Brahman period, of Brahman 
as a subtle material fluid, that is at the 
bottom of the Samkhya idea of Prakriti. 

Ill 

Deussen *s instinct enables him to 
correctly interpret the much-contested 
Bhagavad-gita problem ; he does not see 
in the Bhagavad-gita the abrupt meet- 
ing of two spiritual directions (Pan- 
theism and Theism) which cannot be 
united with one another, but according 
to him it is an “eclectic philosophy,” a 
“transition philosophy” (“Song of the 


Lord,” Adhyaya XVIII, Stanza XI). 
We can accept the theses of Deussen 
although we may not accept his inter- 
pretation. For there is no “fall from 
idealistic heights due to tradition and 
empirical custom” ( History of Philo- 
sophy, I, 2, p. 6 and I, 3, p. 1), which 
is observed even in the earlier Upa- 
nishads. For we cannot understand 
how there can be any height. Hence 
how can there be any fall ? But in the 
Bhagavadgita it is rather the empirical 
side so far as it actually exists that is 
considered, and we have a practical 
knowledge of the individual things and 
their functions without ever leaving out 
of consideration the determination of 
their values. 

The theistic side is also only a possi- 
bility of explanation of the fundamental 
pantheism ; instead of the impersonal 
primal cause, a representative of the 
eternal divinity of nature is sought here 
under the accidental form of a God, who 
repeatedly manifests himself in distinct 
forms. Personal or a-personal forms are 
both variants of the same thought ; thus 
in the Bhagavad-gita there docs not 
exist a mixture of two heterogeneous 
religious sects, but a transition from an 
a-personal to the personal form. 

Deussen sees in this a fall from, a 
deterioration of the original idealistic 
ideas. From the above it is evident 
that from the Indian standpoint it is 
immaterial whether the one or the other 
form of expression is chosen for the 
metaphysical government of nature, 
which we need not critically discuss 
here. 

The Indian God essentially differs 
from the conception of God in countries 
outside India, because He stands within 
this world. As Deussen ( Vedanta - 
Plato-Kant, p. 6) correctly emphasizes, 
the empirical world is to be considered 
also without a God. On the other hand, 
he compares the conception of Go 
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(“Song of the Lord/* Adhyaya XIV) 
of the middle ages of India, the Bhakti 
—“love of God” with Ev. Joh. 14.20. 
Thus according to his general synthesis, 
he considers God not as a mere imagi- 
nary symbol but as a metaphysical 
necessity for India. 

IV 

We have a further example of 
Deussen’s instinctive understanding of 
the peculiarity of Indian thought, 
when he later on uses arguments of 
Western philosophy for the sake of his 
synthesis; thus in Veddnta-Plato-Kant , 
p. 68, from Sankara’s interpretation of 
Karma theory he brings into promi- 
nence the scientifically objective vege- 
tative aspect. 

“Karma substance” is like any sub- 
stance taught in the Natural sciences, 
an objective fact, a cosmic gain or loss, 
which transcends the measure of retalia- 
tion and which necessitates a counter- 
action again as an objective reaction 
not connected with the person. On 
the other hand, Deussen tries to under- 
stand the Karma theory sometimes 
later on, in accordance with the ethics 
of countries outside India, only in the 
sense of individual requital, viz., 
reward and punishment. 

One more last proof of his correct 
understanding of Indian culture : while 
in countries outside India, the import- 
ance of Buddhism for India was over- 
estimated as being an exponent of 
Indian religious feeling which had pene- 
trated very far into South-eastern 
Asia, Deussen warns in various places 
of his history of philosophy again and 
again (c.g. History of Philosophy , I, 3, 
P* 10) that this form of religion should 
not be considered as playing an import- 

L ant part in the material life of India. 
In this case also, there is the dark side 
of the picture : for Deussen places the 


commentators of the Upanisads influ- 
enced by Buddhism in the centre of all 
Indian thought ( Vide System of 
Vedanta , p. 9), since it seems to offer 
to him possibilities of comparison with 
the “world as illusion” and the correla- 
tive conception of “Reality.” 

Deussen, by transferring to Indian 
thought the trend of thought of Western 
philosophy tries, in his later synthesis 
to force foreign characteristics on it 
which obliterates its individuality. He 
also thinks that the special characteris- 
tics of Indian thought arc generally 
applicable to the thought of other 
cultures. That science, philosophy and 
religion are not separate (History of 
Philosophy, I, 1 , p. 6), is an idea 
justified by the Indian mode of thought 
which does not differentiate between the 
different ways of contemplation of 
nature ; but it cannot very well be 
applied to Western mode of thoughts 
which aims at such a separation. 

Although we cannot follow Deussen 
in his synthesis of one culture with an- 
other and although wc may not consider 
the analogies used by him in the initial 
stage of his investigation of a foreign 
culture as justifiable, yet the abiding 
character of his accurate conceptions 
and his translations cannot be over- 
looked. Deussen’s work should not 
therefore be criticized from the philo- 
sophical standpoint, since he places 
before the layman his very clear 
knowledge of Indian philosophy in a 
very simple form, but only like a 
religious saviour subordinates the know- 
ledge obtained by conscientiously study- 
ing the original sources to his conception 
of universal truth and virtue and 
makes an extract consisting of dis- 
crepant constituents, out of heteroge- 
neous elements. 

V 

Due to this ‘holy pathos’ he had 
tremendous capacity for work, which 
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enabled him to accomplish in the 
domain of Indology, what could not 
be thought of by others, viz., not 
only to translate 60 Upanisads, 
Vedanta-Sutras and Vedanta-Sara, the 
philosophical text of the Mahabharata, 
all the 1 6 philosophical systems of 
Madhava and others, but also to write 
short introductions or introductions in 
book form, to give summaries for 
understanding the subject better and to 
add valuable indexes. 

Thus, amongst all the subjects 
Deussen worked in, Indology owes the 
deepest debt of gratitude to him. We 
have to honour him not only as the first 
and most successful popularizer of our 
Science, but we must even now use his 
results, of course with care, in our 
future work and make them the starting 
point of our investigation. 

We should not forget how Deussen \s 
programme of work has extended our 
field of vision in the ease of spiritual 


knowledge; as Deussen himself says in 
his History of Philosophy , I. 1, p. 36, 
the investigation of Indian philosophy 
can be extended beyond the one-sided- 
ness of European standard — only by 
considering India as a “closed cultural 
image’ * and not using analogies from 
Western thought. The investigation 
can be carried on beyond what has 
been done by Deussen, by attaching 
due importance to the Dravidian 
element in the development of Indian 
culture, if anything is to be gained 
thereby at all. 

We may perhaps go beyond the 
standpoint of Deussen (History of 
Philosophy , I, 1, p. 8), by considering 
only certain people as being the pro- 
moters of all higher cultures. 

It would be well worth the trouble to 
carry on the investigation beyond what 
has been done by Deussen.* 

translated from the original (Jermari hy 
Prof. K. Amrita Row, M.A. 


BANNER OF PEACE 

By Nicholas Roerich 


What can be more majestic than the 
march under the Banner of Peace ! 
What can be more wonderful than the 
participation in this march under the 
Banner of peaceful labour and creative 
constructivcncss of the hosts of youth, 
singing hymns of beautiful achieve- 
ments ! And now this sublime mani- 
festation of great Culture is no longer a 
dream, but is going to become a reality. 

Already for the third time the defend- 
ers of Peace and Culture gather for the 
affirmation of the Banner — Protector of 
all real treasures of human genius. On 
November 17, 1938 in Washington are 
gathering friends of the Banner of 
Peace. And on the same day in many 


countries will resound greetings to the 
Banner. Everywhere there will as- 
semble old and young and everyone will 
send in his own way thoughts about 
the peace of the whole world and about 
the unity of human hearts in the name 
of Light and Culture. And at the head 
of the march of Peace I visualize the 
great peace-bearer, the Blessed Bhaga- 
van Sri Ramakrishna and the Lion of 
Truth, Swami Vivekananda, who so 
often in his enlightened messages point- 
ed out the great value of art and science 
as leading principles of evolution. And 
of course this radiant call always re- 
sounded in the hearts that remain for 
ever young. 
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Is this not a festival ! Is not the 
great Festival of Co-operation and 
mutual Understanding held before our 
very eyes, when wc can think and apply 
in life hearty unity in the name of the 
most Significant and most Beautiful ! 
Already that fact is remarkable that we 
can unitedly repeat the prayer of the 
Beautiful ! Verily our times are diffi- 
cult, because of all the commotions of 
the spirit, all non-understanding and all 
attacks of darkness against the Light. 
But perhaps this terrible tension is but 
the impulse in order to direct humanity 
through all storms and over all abysses 
to peaceful construction and mutual 
respect. 

Just think what an unforgetablc 
epoch-making day is before us when 
over all centres of Knowledge and 
Beauty will be unfurled the one Banner. 
This Banner will call everyone to rever- 
ence of treasures of human spirit, to 
respect of Culture and to have new 
valuation of labour as the only measure 
of true values. From childhood people 
will witness that there exists not only 
a flag of the Red Cross so nobly estab- 
lished for protection of the health of 
the human body, but also there exists 
a Sign of Peace and Culture for the 
health of the Spirit. 

Above all treasuries of creations of 
human genius shall wave the Banner 
which in itself says : “Here arc guard- 
ed the treasures of all mankind, here 
above all petty divisions, above illu- 
sory borders of enmity and hatred, is 
the Fiery Stronghold of Love, Labour 
and all-moving Creation.” People 
weary of incessant toiling will look up 
with love to the Sign of Spiritual Com- 
munion ; the heart of everyone will 
throb in joy seeing the manifested Sign 
of labour, knowledge and beauty. Let 
everyone in his field, within his possi- 
bilities, apply his strength and ex- 
perience to affirm urgently the Sign of 


peaceful co-operation. No obstacles, 
no convulsions of hatred and falsehood 
can prevent humanity from striving to- 
wards the reverence of true values. 
The measure of destruction and vanda- 
lism is overflowing. Nobody will dare 
say that this is an exaggeration. 
Murder, slander, destruction, take place 
daily. The shame for the black foam 
of hatred fills the earth. The heart of 
humanity of course realizes that one 
cannot proceed further by this path. 
The whispering of hypocrites that the 
situation is not bad, is not convincing 
for those, who see with their own eyes 
all the horrors around them, not only 
of times of wars, but also of all other 
times, which through some misunder- 
standing are called times of peace. The 
human heart wants a real peace. It 
strives to labour — creatively and active- 
ly. It wants to love and to expand in 
the realization of Sublime Beauty. In 
the highest perception of Beauty and 
Knowledge all conventional divisions 
disappear. The heart speaks its own 
language ; it wants to rejoice at that 
which is common for all, uplifts all, and 
leads to the radiant Future. 

Is not the Sign, of which wc all 
think, the Banner of the radiant 
Future ! We must affirm those great 
milestones, for which we shall not be 
ashamed before any judgment of the 
future humanity. When we affirm with 
the whole power of our spirit the 
Banner of protection of treasures of 
humanity, we know that the future 
unseen friends will thank us for it. 
They will thank us that during the 
most difficult hours we have neverthe- 
less carried high the Banner of Unity, 
Beauty and Knowledge and desired to 
safeguard the treasure-troves not for 
ourselves, but for those who will come 
later to this plough-field of labour. 

To transform the dusky life of every- 
day into a continuous Festival of Love 
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and Great Service is an undcferrablc 
and immutable aim. People are respon- 
sible for the state of the planet. They 
cannot justify themselves that in ignor- 
ance, delusion and hatred they have 
debased the beautiful creations. For 
such a crime there is no vindication. 
And if some homunculus would try to 
seduce you, stating that thoughts about 
beauty, knowledge and peace arc of no 
importance, then quickly turn away from 
this ignoramus and hasten to the Banner 
of Peace, where you will iirul friends 
and co-workers. Speaking of co-workers, 
of various co-operative actions, we speak 


of the actual value of labour. We say 
that when working in the name of great 
Culture, we want to assemble around an 
unconquerable Banner, where Love, 
Trust and Creativeness find their birth. 

Is it not a grand realization to witness 
creative labourers under the Banner of 
Peace ! 

Is it not glorious to see the march 
of youth inspired, enthusiastic, knowing 
that it goes under the Banner of Peace 
in the name of the Highest, the most 
Beautiful ! 

Himalayas, 1U-M, 


N AIM D AN A it— T H ti PA1UA11 SAINT 

By N. S. Siva Subramanjan, m.v. 


Knowledge, devotion and renuncia- 
tion cannot and are not the sole privi- 
lege of any caste or community. It 
is the individual with will and supreme 
effort which counts, and not social and 
traditional distinctions. Tamil Land, 
though it is to-day caught deeply in the 
mire of caste-gradations, has to its credit 
men and women of old who have come 
to the forefront, have wrung for them- 
selves recognition even from these caste- 
ridden Tamils, and got an abiding place 
in the history of the people. Poets, 
Saints and Bhaktas arc too many. The 
very foundation of Tamil Literature is 
the contribution of Valluvar a social 
outcast. The Saints and Bhaktas of 
Saivite and Vaishnavite faiths, belong- 
ing to these untouchable castes, have 
had their own share in moulding the 
religious thought and life of the country. 
They have had to face ill-treatment at 
the hands of those who are graded above 
them, >»ut they have by their sterling 
qualities won in the end, and got the 


approbation and esteem of the high 
caste people. 

Confining ourselves lo religion, we find 
in /Vrh i Pimumm the life stories of 
sixty-three saints of all castes high and 
low. It might be a matter of surprise 
to note that the castes considered low 
and untouchable have contributed one 
or two such emminent saints. The 
Vaishnavite Alwars also do not all claim 
birth in the privileged high-castes. The 
lowest Pariah, Thiruppan Alwar, has the 
foremost place in the Alwar fraternity. 
These clearly show that whatever might 
have been the case elsewhere, in living 
up to the high ideals of religion and in 
the Supreme Realization through Bliakti 
the lowest communities have not been 
a whit behind the so-called higher ones. 
Individuals only can ever come up t° 
such height, and hence communities 
and social gradations do not count here. 
* 

The foremost Saivite Bhakta is 
Nandan of Authanur. He was » 
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Pariah, enslaved like others of his com- 
munity to a Brahmin and his only 
purpose in life was to plough, to sow, 
to weed, to harvest and to eat, what 
his master gave him, or the carrion that 
he could lay his hands on. He lived 
in a low swampy crowded corner of the 
village site, far away from the houses 
of others — lest his presence should defile 
the high-born. lie lived with his fellow 
Pariahs, in wretched thatched huts, all 
huddled together. Ilis toil kept him 
engaged throughout, and if he could 
manage to steal some leisure, he would 
have to make merry with his friends. 
Of course they had their days of plenty, 
and the toddy liberally gulped down 
added to their mirth, and made them 
forget the fatigue of the body and 
mental pains if any. They led lives 
far from human and so they could lay 
no claims to having any intellect. 
Snell was the routine and life of Nandan. 
lie was only a beast - perhaps more 
easily handled, more intelligent, and 
more profitable, --of his master. The 
land, the water, the Pariah, and the 
seed were the four factors which kept 
the master going, and he had the same 
regard for all these. A Pariah was no 
human being to his master. 

Then how is it that this Nandan be- 
came a Saint — a Saint who is adored by 
Brahmins ? This is but a story of a 
human soul which could break all the 
fetters- -be they of the hardest steel- 
and reach its own goal. The more un- 
favourable the environment, the greater 
becomes the tight, and surer the victory. 
I'he man in better environment has 
greater opportunities, but their easy 

access diminishes their value to him, and 
he almost neglects them. But the con- 
frary is the ease with one in bad en- 
vironment. He docs not get opportu- 
nities, but when once he gets one, he 
makes the utmost out of it. Thousands 
of Brahmins and high-class people lived 


in Chidambaram and near by, but it 
never appealed to them as it did to 
Nandan. They had leisure and the privi- 
lege of birth to go very near the image 
of Lord Nataraja, but nobody worried 
himself about it. They did not believe 
in the Lord and the image was to them 
a stone moulded by a sculptor. The 
priests learnt by rote the Aganias, and 
there they slopped. It was the image of 
the Lord which was before them, but it 
did not inspire them, they became the 
‘mice of the temple,’ and ‘got on’ in 
the worldly sense. The image never 
showed itself to them, and they never 
cared to know what it meant. They 
u/iderstood religion, its tenets, and the 
image quite differently from what 
Nandan made of them. 

* 

The Pariah — Nandan— somehow came 
to know of Chidambaram and the 
Lord there. He had glimpses of the 
tower of the local temple, and imagined 
for himself a picture of the whole of 
Chidambaram and its Lord. The Vi- 
bhuli -the ashes has a significance of 
its own, and he began to smear himself 
with that. How could his fellow- 
Pariahs allow him to do that? Was he 
not behaving as a mad man ? It is for 
the high caste people to w T car Vibhuti. 
For a Pariah, mnd is the only thing to 
smear himself with. Nandan grew crazy, 
talked and sang of Lord Siva, preached 
to his fellows, and gave up meat and 
drink. The Pariahs heard of Kali and 
Karruppan, but not of Siva. They 
could not tolerate him. The oldest 
man advised him, chastised him, — all 
to no purpose. They feared the wrath 
of God on their community, and the 
whip of the worldly masters on them, 
lie was incorrigible. He was half mad, 
and they gave him up for lost. 

Nandan’s master— the Brahmin— 
came to know of this strange life of his 
slave. He called him, advised him, 
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warned him, but did not succeed. He 
would not spare Nandan if he had 
neglected his work. Nandan never 
defaulted in his work, nay he stood 
foremost. When his work did not suffer 
the master did not bother himself much 
with the craze of his servant. Even 
then he smelt something of disobe- 
dience, impertinence and revolution in 
his slave’s mad ravings. How could 
he bear to hear his slave, a Pariah, talk 
of Siva and Lord Nataraja? He gave 
warnings but to no purpose. 

Nandan’s ambition was to go to Chi- 
dambaram, and have Darsan of the 
Lord on Aurudra Day. He could not 
go without permission. Even if he 
got the permission, he could go only 
as far as the outskirts of Chidambaram 
from where he could see the towers of 
the temple. His fellow slaves laughed 
at the idea, his master frowned at him. 
How could Nandan give up this idea 
which had become a part of himself? 
lie believed that the Lord, having given 
him the desire, would arrange for his 
Darshan. Nandan could not give that 
up for the whole world. As the day 
approached, he became so changed, so 
full of Chidambaram, that it was no 
use attempting to stop him. He saw that 
he was being helped by invisible hands 
in his work. When the fellow slept, 
somebody worked for him, and gave him 
time to rave about. Not only Nandan 
but others were forced to see that and 
recognize in Nandan something more 
than a crank. The Brahmin saw it : his 
mad Nandan could not accomplish so 
much work, but it had been done. Some- 
how he was reconciled and permitted 
his slave to go. 

The day of Aurudra came. It was 
all commotion in the holy city of Chi- 
dambaram. They knew the routine, 
and thought everything would pass off 
as usual. But they knew not that there 
was a great surprise in store for them. 


The fellow-slaves saw the departure 
of their mad man. He was raving, they 
sympathised with him, but they could 
not follow him. He was all ashes and 
bowed before any temple-tower, that 
it might be found on the way. He 
cried aloud the name of his Lord, 
and did not recognize anything worldly. 
It was too taxing for his friends, 
as it is for us all, to follow him, under- 
stand him and appreciate him. He had 
his appointed purpose, but we have not. 
Nandan reached Chidambaram the pre- 
vious evening. He knew full well that 
he — a Pariah — would not be allowed 
into the temple to have Darshan, but 
he bothered not as something in him 
said that he would have Darshan and 
something far more grand. To him day 
and night had already lost their differ- 
ences ; he had forgotten the mundane 
world. 

* 

The Lord who drove Nandan to this 
madness had now to arrange everything 
for him. He had to argue with, and 
satisfy the Agamitc Pandits, and He 
did it in His own way. He delivered 
His command to the purest of His 
temple priests, in his dream. To satisfy 
them He was ready to make Nandan 
walk through a pit of red hot coals, 
and thus prove the fitness of Nandan 
to be taken to the most sacrosanct place 
for Darshan. This message in dream 
was duly conveyed to other priests. 
Others with or without willingness had 
to obey the command. The fire pit was 
ready for Nandan to walk over. 
Nandan was informed of the coming 
trial, but it did not ruffle him. 

The hour arrived. Nandan after his 
bath in water was ready for his bath in 
the fire. The fire pit, the curious 
crowd and other things did not stand 
before his eyes. His eyes sought the 
place of the Lord. The Stone Bull was 
on the way, obstructing the Darshan 
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even from a distance. It could not be 
there, and it moved by command and 
Nandan saw his Lord there. The fire 
pit was on the way, and in a moment 
Nandan crossed it in a most unconcern- 
ed way. 

The expectant crowd had different 
and strange feelings. Some cursed his 
audacity and hoped to see him a hand- 
ful of ashes in a minute. Others pitied 
the raving mad man. Pandits yet doubt- 
ed the sanction for this. So, steeped in 
doubt, they were all staring at him and 
watched him approach the pit of burn- 
ing coals. It was no pit of lire to him, 
it was clay of the field, a basin of water. 
Nay it was the very place of His Lord, 
and, therefore, quite welcome to him. 
He walked quite coolly and lo ! he cross- 
ed it in a moment. A heavenly sight ! 
Not a scar, not a burn ! Nandan stood 


surrounded by divine lustre. He stood 
there the holiest of the holy, the purest 
of the pure. He was now unconscious 
of his having crossed a bed of fire, for 
he had his eyes and mind not on it, not 
on the crowd, but on Him. The Agama 
Pandita winked at his ignorance, the 
priest at his hypocrisy ! All were non- 
plussed. Now Nandan ran to his Lord 
and the Brahmins pursued him. Ah ! 
Nandan had his Darshan. 

Sekkilar, the author of Perm Purar 
nam , has immortalized Nandan in his 
classical verses which arc for the learn- 
ed. Gopala Krishna Bharati has given 
Nandan’s story just in the folk-song. 
Nandan lives in their pieces, and no 
other pen can picture him equally well. 
Perhaps Nandan does not inspire others 
as much as he did these two. 


JUSTICE— ANCIENT AND MODERN 

By K. S. Srikantan, M.A., F.R. Econ S. (London) 

All lamps are not lamps — the lamp of truth is the lamp of the xcise. 


I 

Justice and law are oftentimes 
considered identical and frequently our 
courts are called ‘Courts of Justice.’ 
A moment’s reflection, however, reveals 
that the ends of law and the ends of 
justice are sometimes poles asunder. 
What is unjust need not necessarily be 
illegal and what is illegal need not 
necessarily be unjust. To deprive a 
man of the money that is due to him 
Merely on the frivolous ground of 
limitation is absolutely unjust, but 
perfectly legal. To deprive a nation of 
lts own language is certainly unjust, 
but not illegal. To watch a man about 


— The Kura l 

to be drowned without helping him is 
unjust, but as yet not illegal. 

This conflict between justice and law 
was conspicuous by its absence in 
ancient India. In those days justice 
was morality. Morality was law, and 
and law was truthfulness. Says the 
Brihadaramjaha l jnuiislunl, “If a man 
declares the law, they say he declares 
what is true. If a man declares what 
is true, they say he declares the law.” 
To speak the truth, was considered to 
be the great* t virtue. “If veracity 
and performance of a thousand-horse 
sacrifice are weighed against each 
other, truth ranks even higher than a 
thousand-horse sacrifice.” Baudhayana 
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says, “The merit which thou hast 
acquired in the interval between the 
night in which thou wast born and that 
in which thou wilt die, all that will 
go to the king, if thou speakest an 
untruth.” 

But the question what is truth is 
answered in an interesting way by Tiru- 
vallur, the author of Rural. He says, 
“Is it asked what is truth? It is the 
speaking of such words as are without 
the least degree of evil to others.” 
“Even falsehood has the nature of 
truth, if it confer a benefit that is free 
from fault.” 

II 

Justice was considered in ancient 
India a Divine Revelation. The 
offender had to answer not merely the 
human judge in this world but also the 
Divine Judge in the next. Every 
offence was considered a sin. In the 
words of Baudhayana, “a witness who 
speaks falsely commits the sin of slay- 
ing three fathers and three grandfathers 
and seven descendants both born and 
unborn.” Every offence, therefore, had 
two remedies — the legal remedy and the 
divine remedy. The latter consisted in 
penances. Manu lays down, “Learn 
completely the penances by which all 
the several offences can be expiated.” 
In fact, many daredevils avoided com- 
mitting offence, because of the fear of 
divine punishment. 

The judge was looked upon as a re- 
presentative of God on earth. The 
moment the judge decided a case 
wrongly, he would be destroyed by his 
Creator. Says Manu : 

“Where justice is destroyed by in- 
justice or truth by falsehood while the 
judges look on, there they shall also be 
destroyed.” “Justice, being violated, 
destroys : justice, being preserved, 
preserves ; therefore justice must not be 
violated, lest violated justice destroys 
us.” (Manu, VIII, 14 & 15.) 


The position of the judge in ancient 
India was one of heavy responsibility. 
He had to fear not only the ultimate 
Divine punishment, but also the imme- 
diate royal punishment. Every judge 
who decided wrongly was liable to a 
heavy fine; says the Sukraniti: 
“(When) Amatya or chief judge, who- 
ever he be, decides a case contrary to 
law, the king shall try it again, while 
the judge shall be fined a thousand.” 

Another point of difference is seen 
in the fact that the Dharma Sastras 
laid great emphasis upon the guilty 
being punished. It was a sin to allow 
a culprit to go free. In fact, while the 
modern principle of criminal law gives 
ample scope to the judge to let go the 
accused, the ancient Sastras gave the 
judge equal scope to punish him. “The 
benefit of doubt should be given to the 
accused,” “It is better to leave ninety- 
nine guilty unpunished than to punish 
one that is guiltless” — these are the 
ruling maxims of modern justice. It is 
certainly true that the ancients erred on 
the side of severity; but it should be 
pointed out that they were very anxious 
to know the truth. It should not be 
thought that punishment was meted out 
indiscriminately. Manu says, “Unjust 
punishment destroys reputation among 
men and fame after death and causes 
even in the next world loss of heaven; 
let him therefore beware of inflicting it.” 
“Let the king having fully ascertained 
the motive, the time and place of the 
offence, cause punishment to fall on 
those who deserve it.” These verses 
make it clear that in spite of their 
anxiety to punish the guilty they did 
not forget the elements of justice. The 
point to be noted is that to-day, many 
are the judges who eagerly search for 
‘Doubt,’ to let off the accused; while 
in ancient India such a thing would not 
be allowed. Every effort had to be 
made to fix the incidence of the guilt. 
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Punishment in ancient India was very 
severe. It was based on the principle 
of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth. The penalty of death was assign- 
ed for forgery by Manu, while, for 
adultery, legs were cut off. “For steal- 
ing a cow,” says Manu, “the offender 
shall lose his feet.” “With whatever 
limb the thief in any way commits an 
offence, of that the king shall deprive 
him.” The dread of the rod was so 
great that people very rarely committed 
offence. Some of the punishments 
which were quite common in ancient 
India no longer exist. Even capital 
punishment was inflicted differently on 
different persons according to the 
gravity of the offence. A person who 
would be hanged if he had committed 
a simple murder, would be impaled alive 
if the crime was committed under more 
terrible circumstances. How death was 
caused mattered most in deciding how 
the culprit was to die. Few, therefore, 
would dare to request the judge to pass 
death sentence on them as it often 
happens now. We often hear of even 
the dead body of a murderer being 
hanged if his death occurred due to any 
accident. Exposing to public censure 
was another puni r Iiment which was 
quite common. It often consisted in 
branding on the offender’s forehead 
some symbol indicative of the crime. 

Ill 

Civil justice and criminal justice were 
not rigidly separated. Kautilya in his 
Artha Sastra speaks of two courts — 
i-e. Dharmasthaneya and Kantaka 
Sodhana. We find both these courts 
had civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
Even to-day it is sometimes found that 
it would be better in the interest of 
justice if the same judge had both the 
powers. Brihaspati calls the court *a 
four-faced Brahman.’ More striking is 
the definition of Sukra. “A court of 


justice is a place where the sciences of 
practical life in the varied interests of 
men are enquired into and decided 
according to the dictates of the Dharma 
Sastras.” These Sastras were the 
chief sources of law in ancient India. 
Says Yajnavalkya, “The Puranas, the 
Nyaya, the Mimamsa and the Dharma 
Sastras together with the Angas and 
the Vedas are the fourteen sources of 
Science and Dharma.” Manu says, 
“The whole Veda is the source of the 
sacred law; next the tradition and the 
virtuous conduct of those who know 
the Veda, also the customs of holy men 
and finally self-satisfaction.” 

Besides the judge, there were nine 
officers in the court. The court hall 
in the Mughal period was filled with 
the law officers of the crown. Promi- 
nent among them were 1. Experts in 
Canon Law (Kazis.) 2. Judges of 
Common Law (Adils). 3. Theologians 
(Ulema). 4. Jurists, learned in pre- 
cedents (Fatwah). 5. The Superinten- 
dent of the Law Court (Darogha-i- 
adalat). 6. The city police officer 
(Kotwal). In Mricchakatika , Sudraka 
begins with the statement that the 
officers of the court cared nothing for 
family or descent, blit were guided 
entirely by the merits of the case. 

The courts of ancient India were of 
two kinds — popular courts and state 
courts. To-day we have only the latter 
type of courts. In those days it was 
the popular courts that were always 
busy. The Ptiga, the Sreni, and the 
Kula were the three important arbitra- 
tion courts. In the state courts, there 
was always more than one judge. In 
fact, Visalaksha lays down, “No deli- 
beration made by a single person will be 
successful.” Brihaspati is of opinion 
that the number of judges should be at 
least five, while Manu favours three. 
In South India, we hear of a separate 
committee sitting for judgment. (Ut- 
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tcramerur inscription). There can be 
hardly any doubt regarding the superio- 
rity of this system over ours in which 
the fortunes of many are decided by 
the caprice of a single individual. 

Our ancients had greater opportuni- 
ties for appeal than we have. Any 
person could start his case in any of 
the low T est courts and go on appealing 
till he reached the king’s court. In the 
Sakya Republic, a person, if he was con- 
victed, had the right to appeal from 
the Matras to the Vinicya Matras, from 
them to the Sutradaras, and then to 
the Astakulaka, the Senapathis and 
finally to the king. They had not only 
the option of appeal, but also the right 
to start the case anywhere they liked. 
In South India, we have an instance of 
this option in the reign of Kari Kala 
when two parties to a dispute agreed 
to launch the case elsewhere on account 
of the youth of Kari Kala . — (Simpanchn 
Mulam)' 

Offenders were generally caught by 
the spies who played a very cons- 
picuous part in ancient India. “Let a 
king consider as his eyes these two 
things, a spy and a book of laws uni- 
versally esteemed.” 

IV 

Never was there a time in the 
history of the world when espionage 
did not play a prominent part. Acts 
of espionage are recorded in the Bible 
and by classical authors such as Xeno- 
phon and Caesar. The spies arc referred 
to even in the Rig Veda. “Varuna, 
wearing golden mail, hath clad himself 
in a shining robe, his spies are seated 
round about.” The spies helped the 
king by bringing before him the offend- 
ers who were corrupt and those who 
were slack in the discharge of their 
functions. The spies seem to have been 
present even in the courts of justice. 
There was hardly a place where they 


were not present. It should however be 
pointed out that the king was not allow- 
ed to pass his sentence relying on the 
evidence of a single spy. Says Rural, 
“Let a king employ spies so that 
one may have no knowledge of the 
other ; and when the information of 
three agrees together, let him receive 
it.” 

Next in importance to spies was 
the police. They took cognizance of all 
offences, irrespective of their serious- 
ness. Their functions were two-fold— 
prevention of the commission of offences 
and the bringing of the offenders to 
justice. They kept an eye on all 
suspicious characters. The heavy res- 
ponsibility that lay on the police is 
clearly seen from the fact that if any 
theft occurred and the police did not take 
note of it, he was to make good the loss. 
Gautama lays down, “Having recovered 
property stolen by thieves he shall re- 
turn it to the owner. But if the pro- 
perty is not recovered, he shall pay it 
out of his own purse.” Slier Shah, the 
Afghan ruler of India, enforced this 
principle. The Mukkadams were com- 
pelled to trace thieves and robbers. 
In cases of murder, the Mukkadam or 
the village was hanged, if the culprit 
was not found, for it was ascertained 
that thefts and highway robberies could 
only take place at the connivance of 
these headmen. The Tnrikh-i-Dnvdi 
mentions two instances — the theft of a 
horse from the Sultan’s camp at Thanes- 
war and a murder near Etawa. 

This provision may look serious and 
certainly troublesome to the police, but 
this appears to have acted very well. 
We have the testimony of Megasthenes 
that nobody locked his house. Means 
of communication being difficult, there 
was little or no facility for thieves to 
move far away from the village. In 
murder cases, a system of collective 
responsibility was enforced on villagers 
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and townsmen. The Ain-i-Akbari 
observes that “if the murder is not 
discovered, the inhabitants of the town 
or quarter where the murder was com- 
mitted shall endeavour to find him; 
and in default they are subject to what- 
ever fine the judge might think it 
proper to inflict.” Thevenot says that 
the Kotwal was answerable for thefts 
and robberies in the towns and the 
Faujdar in the country round about. 

But the police were looked upon 
with great respect by all the courts. 
In fact, while to-day, as Sir Cecil Walsh 
says, “the Indian judges view with dis- 
trust the work of the subordinate magis- 
trates and the police,’ 5 it was the very 
reverse in those days. This is certainly 
a bad principle of judicial guidance. 
Private persons had the right to arrest 
suspected ones and bring them before 
the court. 


Great importance was attached to 
evidence both in civil and criminal 
eases. Proofs were divided into human 
(Manushika) and divine (Daivika). 
The latter kind of proof was peculiar 
to ancient India. The judges were ex- 
pected to seek the help of the divine 
witness only when there was no human 
proof. Under such circumstances the 
judges made use of ordeals. It was by 
this that they called the universal 
witness to express his opinion. It is, 
however, wrong to think, that they 
relied too much on ordeals. In fact, 
Gautama, Baudhayana and Vasishtha 
are quite silent about ordeals, while 
Katyayana declares that, where, of two 
parties one gives divine proof and the 
other human proof , the latter should 
be accepted in preference to the former, 
Manu describes the administration of 
oath more elaborately than ordeals. 
“Let the judge cause a Brahman to 
swear by his veracity, a Kshatriya by 


his chariot or the animal he rides on 
and by his weapons, or Vaisya by his 
kine, grain and gold, and a Sudra by 
imprecating on his own head, the guilt 
of all grievous offences.” 

There were two kinds of ordeals — 
ordeal by fire and ordeal by water. 
Narada, however, mentions five : — 
1. ordeal by balance, 2. ordeal by 
water, 3. ordeal by poison, 4. ordeal 
by fire, 5. ordeal by drinking water. 
These were resorted to mostly for 
offences committed in secret. 

Human proofs were of two kinds, 
documentary and oral : Brihaspati how- 
ever speaks of three kinds of human 
evidence — witness, writings and infer- 
ences. The same is echoed in the 
Periapuranam . The importance of 
document is clear from the case of 
Sundara Vs. Siva detailed in the Peria- 
puranam . 

The witnesses were more important 
than documents. They appear to have 
been more respectable and honest than 
their representatives to-day. Every 
Smriti urges upon them to speak the 
truth. “A false witness,” says Vishnu, 
“falls headlong into hell.” Also, “A 
false witness may be known by his 
altered looks, by his countenance 
changing colour and his talk wandering 
from the subjects.” 

VI 

It is certainly unfortunate that there 
should be such a moral downfall to-day 
that there is hardly. a judge who has not 
had to hear false stories from witnesses 
at one time or other. Says Sir Cecil 
Walsh, “The Indian witness has a bad 
name for mendacity.” He analyses 
shrewdly the reasons for this menda- 
city. If the witness is personally dis- 
interested, hL inclination is to say what 
he thinks the court would like him to 
say. If his personal interest is in- 
volved, he may speak the truth in 
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general, but he has a passion for 
inventing corroborative detail. And 
when he is in personal difficulty, he has 
an unfortunate belief that the least 
advisable course to take up is the course 
of speaking the truth. To no small 
extent, some of the lawyers are respon- 
sible for the fabrication of evidence in 
courts nowadays. We turn with 
great relief to the witness in ancient 
India. A false witness had to face the 
odium of society, the punishment of the 
king and the danger of suffering in hell. 
As courts were held in his own village, 
there was every little chance of his 
escaping from social ostracism if he 
spoke anything that was false. There 
are as many facilities for giving false 
evidence to-day as there were checks 
against it in ancient India. The Rural 
also says, “He who speaks the truth 
with all his heart, is superior to those 


who make gifts and practise austeri- 
ties.” 

The Governor of a Province in 
Akbar’s time was instructed that ‘in 
judicial investigations, he should not 
be satisfied with witnesses and oaths, 
but pursue them by manifold inquiries, 
by the study of physiognomy and the 
exercise of foresight; nor, laying the 
burden of it on others, live absolved 
from solicitude . 9 

The tedious cross-examination of the 
lawyers, the protracted trial and the 
long distance of the court from his own 
place, the example of his brother 
witnesses, the lack of moral fear have 
led to this tragic fall of a nation which 
once held up to the ideal of Haris- 
chandra. “To-day the legal profession 
is no longer a learned profession. It is 
a business organisation conducted by 
push-buttons and call-bells.” 


FINDING DELIGHT IN VILIFYING INDI A 

By M. R. Ramaswamt, B.L. 


Many Westerners have got a tendency to 
write something sensational about India 
after a hurried visit to this country. Some 
of them take special delight in disparaging 
Indian customs and manners. Of all such 
people Miss Mayo topped the list. She 
succeeded so much in vilifying India, that, 
according to some, she came to India to do 
the “Drain Inspector's Work” with regard 
to Indian Society. Mr. Victor Dane, the 
author of the hook* under review, seems to 
have successfully copied the example of the 
writer of Mother India. Though an English- 
man, he has, to a remarkable degree, the 
American lady’s love of filth and unerring 
instinct to peep into the dark spots of 
India. Only he chooses his work in the field 
of religion. We are afraid, the book is only 
another elteinpt to sling mud at the fair 

•Naked Ascetic. By Victor Dane, London , 
Rider < q ; Co., Paternoster House, E . C. 
285 pp. Price 7s. 6d. 


name of India and thus stem the rising tide 
of Indian culture and spirituality in Western 
countries. 

Mr. Dane is quite clever in his game. He 
first impresses on the reader his qualifica- 
tions to speak on India’s religion and spiritu- 
ality by saying he is himself an initiate 
in Yoga, has practised Hatha Yoga and 
Baja Yoga for years and come into personal 
contact with many a mystic, Yogi and 
Sadhu during his wanderings in India. He 
is a psychologist to boot, which added merit, 
he assures us, has enabled him “to see 
things as they are and not as one wishes to 
see them or according to somebody elsc’s 
ideas.” He professes sorrow at having to say 
unpleasant things on India, seeming to be 
unfair to Indians, but he has to serve the 
cause of Truth and the cultural interests of 
his race by giving out his personal experi- 
ence. With such prefatory remarks to dis- 
play his bona fides, the author proceeds to 
give out his precious discoveries for the edi- 
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fication of his countrymen. He begins by 
saying that the Ganges is but a muddy gutter 
— “the filthiest expanse of water it has ever 
been my lot to see.” India, to his eyes, is 
“that mass of unreasoning contrasts which 
some people call a nation” (p. 10) ; Indians, 
“a very mean people, and the Bengalis pro- 
bably the meanest of the lot” (p. 54) ; 
Marwaris, “the greatest rogues under the 
sun” (p. 59). India’s cities are marked each 
by their own peculiarly penetrating smells 
and swelled, sweaty bodies. The technique of 
Indian dance spells boredom to him and to 
his cars, Indian music, though, once in a 
while, reaches divinity is, “mainly, nothing 
but a wail of high-pitched agony” (p. 11). 

In regard to spirituality, India has proved 
to the author to be a great disappointment. 
“I had an idea that India was a spiritual 
land. This fallacy is shared by many others, 
but has absolutely no basis . . . Most people 
seem to think that hysteria is holiness. 
That type would find a great deal of them- 
selves in India” (p. 14). Indian Yogis, 

Fakirs and Sadhus, when met by the author, 
were never anything like what they have 
been advertised. “There are men to be 
found with wonderful faces, some with quite 
out-of-the-ordinary powers, and all of them 
good talkers — except for those under a vow 
of silence — but so few who have any real 
depth. Everything, as soon as analysed, is 
so much on the surface — glitter” (p. 14). 
“Animals! most of the Indian teachers arc 
the same. Balloons filled with the gas of 
their own greatness” (p. 1G). As we turn 
page after page of the book wc come across 
more and more spa.nling gems of the 
author’s discoveries and opinions. Thus we 
are told, “This is the land of two faces. One 
is open, and smiling, and simple, and the 
other black as night, savage as the lowesL 
aboriginal, and more cunning than the fox. 
To explain India is beyond the power of man. 

. . . The only mystery of the East lies in 
wonder that such a treacherous race could 

be allowed to exist India is the place 

where they are always talking about God 
and thinking about rupees. For it’s great 
fun and makes one look so good to talk of 
God, but it’s better to own lakhs of rupees 
with which to buy the favour of women, 
and specially if they be of the white variety. 
India is not a spiritual land. Indians love 
to speak of the materialism of the West 
because they do not like the toe of their 
roaster’s boot; but they are far more 
roaterialistic than we are” (p. 19). 


To be fair, Mr. Dane is not ignorant of 
India’s ancient glory and greatness. He 
admits that wonderful things and personali- 
ties have sprung from it, “some of the great- 
est teachers of humanity : Krishna, Buddha, 
Chaitanya, Sri Ramakrishna, and many 
other great and now legendary figures” 

(p. 21). But the author loses his balance 
when he begins to think of the rapid strides 
that modern India is making in her cultural 
conquest of the Western lands in spite of 

her poverty and stupor. That is the real 

mystery of India which confounds the 
author. He sees Europe on the edge of 

chaos and hears the death-knell of Western 
civilization. lie is annoyed at the sight of 
his brethren bowing before brown faces and 
trying to follow the teachings of India. 
“What I would like to do,” he indignantly 
observes, “is to burst that little bubble of 
ignorance which leads so many good people 
into thinking of every dusky individual as 
a sort of Jesus Christ. It would be far 
better to see them as they often are, nasty, 
lecherous little beasts, and to kick their 
bchinds” (p. 1G). The author spares neither 
abuse nor argument to avert this catastrophe 
of the proud and powerful West succumbing 
to the sick and sleeping but still living East. 
“We of the West,” he reminds his race, “are 
positive beings and fighting races. The East 
is full of negativeness, laziness, and moral 
spinelessness. Our minds are not meant to 
think like Indian minds, and if wc want to 
do something we should set about doing it 
in a positive manner. Therefore we may 
take of our ideals from the East if wc find 
them more attractively put than in the 
Bible, but it is a dangerous thing for us 
to try to transform ourselves into Indians” 
(p. 17). 

For our part, wc may assure the author 
that we do not want Europeans or Americans 
to transform themselves into Indians, even 
as we do not wish to see the latter basely 
imitating the former in everything. Swami 
Vivekananda so often repealed that different 
nations and races should preserve their 
individuality as they have their own distinct 
contributions to make for human welfare. 
But, as the author himself has observed so 
well on p. 199, “in the spiritual path there 
is only one language, which has nothing to 
do with race or nationality.” And we claim 
that India from ancient times possesses the 
secret of this universal language as no other 
nation does. She has survived all alien 
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attacks and the ravages of time only be- 
cause of this heritage of the Rishis which 
she still holds and imparts to those who 
stand in need. That has been her role in 
history so long. It is bound to be the same 
in future, however much Mr. Dane and 
others of his ilk may dislike it. We do not 
at all wish to cover our old festering sores 
deny the existence of many of the evils and 
abuses the author has so diligently un- 
earthed. But they are not as wide-spread 
as he wants to make them out to be. Which 
nation under the sun is free from such or 
similar filth ? Docs the author honestly 
think his own land or the West as a whole 
is above reproach ? There is need for 
scavenging in all houses, and we are, indeed, 
obliged to the author for doing the dirty 
job in ours. But our quarrel begins when 
he tries to hit us below the belt, unfairly 
holds up the whole nation to ridicule and 
recklessly indulges in generalizations based 
at best on half-truths and buttressed by 
distorted or discoloured pictures of India’s 
religious life. 

With great industry, worthy of a better 
cause, Mr. Dane digs out the most devilish 
rituals and witchcraft imaginable ; and coolly 
passes them on to his Western readers as 
samples of India’s religion or spirituality, 
knowing full well that they are not. Some of 
the scenes revealed are quite fit to be filmed 
for their thrilling effects. As a melodrama- 
tist Mr. Dane shows some partiality for sex, 
evidently because it will help to make a 
best seller in the modern book-mart. The 
tale of the man who was a goat beats in 
devilry and strangeness all other stories in 
the book woven out of facts or fancy it is 
hard to say. For, the field of the author’s 
exploration is such that any adventurer 
can, without fear of easy contradiction, give 
out anything as his discovery or experience. 

The devotees of Sri Ramakrishna will read 
with relief the pages relating to the great 
Master and the work of the Order founded 
in his name. Here wc do not see so much 
the author’s damaging display of his veno- 
mous weapons of ribaldry and ridicule. He 
even seems to somewhat understand and 
appreciate, not unmingled with reverence, 
the wonderful life and teachings of the Saint 
of Dakshi nes war, particularly his gospel of 
religious synthesis and unique method of 
impariing spiritual help to aspirants in their 
own language on their own plane of progress. 


Mr. Dane has also nothing but praise for 
the members of the Sri Ramakrishna Order 
for their achievements in the field of social 
and humanitarian service. But he regrets 
he does not see at Belur to-day what he 
holds to be the true stamps of Sri Rama- 
krishna, that is, the tendency to pursue 
solely Yogic or spiritual practices without 
meddling in mundane matters, however 
laudable those works may be. Without 
attempting here the impertinent task of 
defending the great Order, we may take the. 
liberty to observe that the author has only 
betrayed his failure to grasp the full implica- 
tions of the gospel of Sri Ramakrishna by 
thus seeking to divorce spirituality from 
social service and ignoring the spiritual 
value of the latter as a form of Karma Yoga. 
Further, he is also greatly mistaken in his 
expectations to see the silent practices and 
deep meditations of Sadhakas paraded before 
the vulgar gaze of any passing alien visitor 
for cheap approbation or sneering censure. 
There is ample evidence in the book itself 
to show that the author looks through 
coloured spectacles and so he cannot escape 
missing certain things that may be plainly 
visible to the ordinary, naked eyes. 
Mr. Dane gives his study of other religious 
institutions like the Theosophical Society, 
the Radhasvami, etc., and briefly refers to 
the lives, teachings and influence of Swami 
Ram Tirtha, Mauni Baba, Meher Baba, 
Purohit Swami and a few others more or less 
known to fame. Tibetti Baba — the Arhat he 
adores with special reverence. lie followed 
Nara Singh a, the poison eater, for some 
days, not without profit. 

The book is full of strange stories, 
sensational episodes relating to Sadhus or 
sorcerers narrated in an easy, sparkling style. 
The book is entertaining. But the enter- 
tainment is, we feel, gained at the cost of 
Truth and India’s fair name. We admire 
the author’s undoubted merits. But it is a 
pity that they have been harnessed to a 
purpose largely vitiated by the venom of 
racial pride, malice and cynicism. If the 
author is really such a zealous student of 
Yoga as he claims to be, we are also sorry 
that he has lost his way among the many 
magicians, sorcerers and witches he came 
across and occupied himself so much in the 
back yards of our many monasteries without 
gaining entrance into the inner sanctum o 
the spirit. We wish him better luck next 
time he comes to India. 



APAROKSHANUBHUTI 

By Swami Vimuktananda 


SHrfsfa gim feiH sw: | 

9WHT9T II ^ II 

All *fft also action q (expletive) 318*11 in and through Brahman 

3R: by people is performed HrsTMl?! in consequence of ignorance earth 
alone ft verily gift’s the jars and other earthen wares ( sfa this ) *t not ftwftl 
know (apn: persons.) 

65. People perform all their actions in and through 
Brahman, (but in consequence of ignorance they are not aware 
of that), just as through ignorance 1 persons do not know that 
jars and other earthenwares are but earth and earth alone. 

1 Just as through ignorance, etc . — In all our dealings with various earthenwares we 
are actually dealing with earth, as by no manner of means can earth be separated from 
earthenwares. So in all our intercourse with the world we are, in fact, dealing with 
Brahman which is non-separable from the world. 

wklTOlT ficqiT re t | 

wfa sifagfowiT n n 

331 Just as 323*1: betwen a jar and earth the relation of effect 

and cause fast ever exists 333 so HT^SSfwt: between the phenomenal world 
and Brahman on the strength of the scriptural texts and of reasoning 

here ftl KfiwftHi that is established ) . 

66. Just as there ever exists the relation of cause and effect 
between earth and a jar, so does the same relation 1 exist between 
Brahman and the phenomenal world ; this has been established 
here on the strength of the scriptural texts and reasoning. 

1 So does the same relation, etc. — The same relation of cause and effect exists between 
Brahman and the world. But as the effect can by no means be shown to he separate in 
any way from the cause, this relation, then, only means their non difference. Sruti also 
declares: “All this is identical with That” (i.c. Sal or Brahman). ( Chhnndo . VI. 8 vii) ; 
“All this is verily Brahman” ( Chlutndo . III. 1*4. i). 

qgui i ul ^ t 

ji<j 23 sfq m STOTfa ii II 

Just as ^ while thinking of jar earth 3 ( expletive ) 

forces upon the mind ( 3^1 so ) also flww while contemplating 

°n the phenomenal world shining 3^3 Brahman alone ^ Hashes on one. 

67. Just as (the consciousness of) earth forces upon our 
Blind while thinking of a jar, so also does (the idea of) ever- 
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shining Brahman flash on us 1 while contemplating on the pheno- 
menal world. 

1 So also does . . .flash on us, etc.— In some rare moment, while we think very deeply 
about the evanescent nature of this world, we become, intuitively as it were, aware of 
Brahman, the permanent entity behind these changing phenomena. For, the thought of 
a change necessarily implies the thought of one unchanging. 

sfgtTcin wf?t # i 

*i«hr fgfepiT n M II 

3131 The Atman 3^3 ever ftw pure 3 f *3 is f? verily I (expletive) 331 always 
333: impure wif3 appears 333 just as tssj 1 a rope 3f33»( always wf*PT: to a wise 
man 33if33: to an ignorant one fef33i in two different ways («iftr appears) 

68. The Atman though ever pure 1 (to a wise man) appears 
always to be impure (to an ignorant one), just as a rope appears 
always in two different ways 2 to a knowing person and an 
ignorant one. 

1 Pure — i.e. without any modification, such as the body. 

u In two different ways . . . As a rope and as a snake. 

aTTcRHTrufirffBTtS^ 3 V ^T II ^ II 

333 Just as 3i3i: a jar 33J3: all earth 333 so ft?: the body 3fq also f33ra: all 
consciousness 3^3: by the ignorant 33 this 3i333imf3W3: the division into the 
Self and 11011 -Self 333 in vain f *33 is made. 

69. Just as a jar is all earth, so also is the body all 
consciousness. The division, therefore, into the Self and non- 
Self is made by the ignorant to no purpose 1 . 

1 The division ... to no purpose . . . The dualists through ignorance think that 
the body and the Atman are two separate entities independent of each other. Such 
thought, however, brings l hem no real good in life as it deprives them of the realization 
of the non-dual Atman which is the summum honum. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

The First Ramakrishna Math gives a 
picture of the life of hard struggle and 
intense spiritual longing of the early dis- 
ciples of Sri Ramakrishna. It also 
shows the Ramakrishna Order in the 
process of formation. The article is 
translation of a portion of the popular 
Bengali book, Kathamrita. It will be 


continued. . . . Things that demand 
our attention lays bare some of the 
urgent problems of the present Hindu 
society. . . . Which is better, the life 
of Sannyasa or the life of worldly 
duties? — This is a problem with which 
many arc faced when they want to build 
up their religious life. Prof. Sircar dis- 
cusses the problem with a greatly keen 
insight. Prof. Sircar is now in the 
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Presidency College, Calcutta 

Nolini Kanta Gupta is an old contri- 
butor to Prabuddha Bharata. Last 
June he wrote on ‘Mystic Symbolism’. 
.... Charu Chandra Ghosh writes 
What haft made Japan Great from his 
personal experience in Japan. He has 
written also a Bengali book on the 
subject. Mr. Ghosh is on the staff of 
the Agricultural College, Mandalaya, 
Burma. . . . Enemies of Knowledge 
is concluded in this issue. . . . Paid 
Deusscn and Present Indologif is taken 
from a Year-Book of the Schopenhauer 
Society, Germany. Though there may 
not be perfect agreement on all the 
opinions expressed in the article, we 
have no doubt that it will be of interest 
(o many. It also shows the interest of 
German scholars in the study of Indian 
culture and civilization. . . Prof. 

Nicholas Roerich has been trying for 
some years past for the protection of 
treasures of art, etc., from the ravages 
of war. Banner of Peace relates to 
that. . . . Kandanar- the Pariah Saint 
indicates pointedly how all are equal 
in the eye of God. One who is despised 
by society as a Pariah, suddenly re- 
ceives the grace of God which makes 
him afterwards an object of worship as 
a saint. It is not an eye-opener to 
all that there is no innate distinction 
between man and man — between a so- 
called untouchable and those who treat 
him as such? .... Justice —ancient 
and modern compares the administra- 
tion of justice in modern courts with 
that in ancient India. The writer is a 
new-comer to Prabuddha Bharata and 
is on the teaching staff of a college in 
South India. . . . Finding Delight in 
vilifying India will speak for itself. 

WHAT UNIVERSITIES CAN DO 

How universities can make arrange- 
ment for religious instruction is exer- 


cising the minds of many educationists. 
But no real solution has yet come. 

Religion has two aspects — one philo- 
sophical, and the other devotional or 
ritualistic. There is no difficulty in 
the inclusion of the philosophical aspect 
of religion in the curriculum of univer- 
sities. If arrangements can be made for 
the study of Caird and Martineau, the 
same can be done for Sankara and 
Ramanuja. If selections from the 
Bible can be taught, selections from 
the Koran or the Gita also can be 
taught. There can be no difference of 
opinion on this. And if any univer- 
sity fail to provide for this much of reli- 
gious instruction to students, it indi- 
cates but lack of thinking on its part. 

But when w r c come to the practical 
or devotional aspect of religion, which 
is at the same lime its really effective 
part, many difficulties crop up. The 
kind of help that students require 
for this, is individualistic rather than 
collective. Hence it is impossible for 
any big corporation like a university 
or even a college of some 500 students 
to do anything in this connection ; nor 
is it possible to give practical religious 
instruction in a class between tw T o 
busy hours. So universities and col- 
leges, constituted as they are at present, 
are incapable of making any real 
arrangement for religious training. But 
they can do one thing. They can 
encourage the establishment of hostels 
and ‘Students’ Homes’ which would 
supplement academic education by 
religious training. In fact, they should 
be very paticular that hostels have a 
good, healthy religious atmosphere. 
For, it is there that the real life of 
students is built up. This will 
save the universities from a good deal 
of unnecessary troubles and at the same 
time enable them to render efficient 
help towards the spiritual growth of 
the younger generation. Universities 
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should also give the utmost freedom 
to hostels, as far as religious training 
is concerned, only taking care that 
narrow communalism is not preached 
there. 

All religious sects, old or new, can 
start hostels for their children and pro- 
vide opportunities for the observance of 
their respective religious rites. These 
ceremonies and devotional exercises are 
the very life of all religions. It is 
by practising them first, that a man 
can, afterwards, rise above them to a 
level of the broadest catholicity. 

Each sect has some rites and ceremo- 
nies which seem to be meaningless, and 
even objectionable, from the stand- 
point of another sect. This fact debars 
the congregation of students of different 
sects for common worship. They may 
however meet together for the discus- 
tion of the metaphysical aspects of 
different religions as well as for com- 
paring notes. This will give them an 
opportunity to understand and appre- 
ciate each other’s religions, and they 
will thus develop catholicity of religious 
views and broadness of outlook, 

WHY DO THEY QUARREL? 

There are three kinds of discussions : 
the first, in which one tries to arrive 
at truth by consulting the opinion of the 
opponent; the second, in which one 
overlooks the arguments of the oppo- 
nent and gives only carping replies ; 
one’s opinion, by hook or crook, with- 
out considering at all whether there is 
the third, in which one tries to establish 
any truth in what the opposite party 
says. 

The third case very often happens 
when there is conflict of religions. 
Persons belonging to one religion, when 
seized with fanaticism, do not like to 
see the good points in other religions. 

After all, why should there be any 
religious quarrel ? Do not all religions 


lead to the same God? And if one is 
at all on the wrong path, will not God 
Himself give him the right direction, if 
he be sincere ? It is a much more diffi- 
cult thing to have sincerity than to have 
intellectual grasp of complicated reli- 
gious problems. A man may be an in- 
tellectual giant, but if he do not seek 
religion earnestly the value of his reli- 
gious life will be nil, when compared with 
the life of one who is unlettered but 
very sincere in his thirst for God. 
If any one thinks that his religious creed 
is absolutely right, all that he should 
do is to follow it earnestly till he realizes 
the ultimate goal. If a man realizes 
Truth, his very silence will speak 
volumes ; he will not have to force his 
opinion upon others and thereby dis- 
turb the peace of the world. If every 
man remembers this, religious quarrel 
will erase to exist, and all bigotry and 
fanaticism will have an end. But how 
different is the ease now ! 

HOW TO BE PROFITABLY IDLE 

It is a more serious problem how to 
employ the leisure hours than to under- 
go the labour when some work is on 
hand. A man can be rightly judged by 
the thoughts of his leisure moments, 
valued by how he spends the time when 
lie is off from his duties. By rightly 
utilizing the off moments, many have 
made wonderful contributions to arts, 
literature, science, philosophy, etc., 
of the world, whereas many find their 
time hanging heavy on them when they 
are not harnessed to their main occu- 
pations of life. Many people die short- 
ly after their retirement from their 
business or office, mainly because there 
is nothing in which they can keep 
themselves interested. 

For this it is highly necessary that 
everyone should cultivate some inno- 
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cent hobby which will give a zest to his 
life as well as an opportunity to keep 
him occupied in the old age. 

Mr. A. B. Brown, Principal of Ruskin 
College, Oxford, elaborately discusses 
this problem of leisure moments in an 
issue of the llibbert Journal . Educa- 
tion is generally regarded as a means to 
a career and a livelihood, but it should, 
according to the writer, be also an 
equipment for leisure. Education, if it 
is a preparation for life, must take 
account of the life of leisure as well as 
of the life of work. “For work is a 
means to other ends than the mere 
achievement of a livelihood, and it is 
quite possible to possess a livelihood 
and still to be without a proper and a 
reasonable life.” 

He suggests that parents should see 
that their children grow up with 
interests in some extra-curricular sub- 
jects. A boy who is bookish should 
rather have some interest in gardening, 
carpentry, etc., and a boy who is learn- 
ing some technical and mechanical work 
as a means of livelihood, should culti- 
vate taste for reading, writing, etc. 
That will serve as a great balance in life 
and give one a nice opportunity for a 
refreshing change of occupation. 

He then speaks from his long experi- 
ence of teaching adult students, in 
tutorial classes, in the residential work 
of Ruskin College, and in its large Cor- 
respondence Department, how creative 
ability is too often smothered by 
schooling, but easily thrives when culti- 
vated as a leisure-hour hobby. He has 
received poems and short stories and 
plays from postmen and telegraph 
clerks, miners and railwaymen, printers 
ami mechanics, and from every type of 
workers, both “manual” and clerical. 
His correspondence students have in- 
cluded steel workers, clerks, postal 
workers, miners, printers, weavers, 
teachers, journalists, tram conductors, 


a cook-general, a nurse, a soldier. This 
only indicates how a multitude of men 
and women feel after some means of 
expression. And when a man finds a 
way of expression through something 
which he has not to take as a means of 
livelihood, or too seriously, he finds it 
easy to keep himself above the sorrows 
and miseries of life and make his days 
enjoyable. 

It cannot be that a man does not 
find it possible to pursue a secondary 
occupation of life along with his main 
one, for want of time. For it is often 
the busiest men and women who find 
time for hobbies and studies. This is 
possible because they find delight in 
them, and a man never finds a thing 
irksome when he has got a taste for 
that. 

If one observes the life of our people, 
how much time they will be found to 
waste in idle gossips, in bemoaning their 
sad lot or in sighing over their sorrows 
and miseries ! By the cultivation of 
some hobby could they not be more 
profitably busy ? 

A STRAIGHT TALK 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjcc of the 
Calcutta University presiding over a 
meeting organized to discuss if co- 
education is desirable in India is report- 
ed to have said that Chari tra-hinata 
or extra-marital life is the greatest vice 
in Indian estimate whereas in Europe 
more importance is given to truthfulness 
and courage than to chastity. We are 
losing our ideal of “sexual morality”, 
but not acquiring the Western virtue. 
He believed in moral purity (Brahma- 
charyya) and whatever physical fitness 
he had to-day for hard work and labour 
he owed it to this ideal preached by 
Vivekananda. He had been in Europe 
for 8 years and lived among English and 
other continental students of good 
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families in hostels in most intimate 
terms, as the only Indian for the time 
being. He could not disclose all his ex- 
periences but they were shocking to his 
moral sense. Co-education and free 
mixing neither increased respect for the 
girls nor better understanding, nor it 
tended to lessen sex curiosity. A 
strong section in Europe was against it 
and he agreed with them. His ex- 
perience in the post-graduate classes 
in Calcutta also did not tend to change 
his views. His idea was that it had 
produced certain amount of undesirable 
distraction. He placed the greatest 
stress on sex question as he placed 
the greatest stress on health. Before 
full physical development, boy and girls 
should not be placed together. 

Indeed the ideal of Brahmacharya is 
receiving less and less importance now- 
adays. A large number of people do 
not think seriously about it. Our 
educational institutions put no definite 
stress upon it, — at least there is seen no 
deliberate attempt that the boys may 
grow in that ideal. On the contrary, 
students living mostly in cities and 
towns find themselves in an atmosphere 


where there are many undesirable at- 
tractions, but none to whom they can 
look for proper guidance. Very few of 
them find the inspiration of a big ideal 
which can keep them safe from all 
temptations. The result is that many 
have begun to believe in the Western 
conception of life, which, as Professor 
Chatterjee says, puts less emphasis on 
purity. And this will no doubt have a 
very unhealthy effect upon the society 
and the manhood of the nation. 

Our teachers and professors can do a 
great deal in this matter, if they are 
particular about it. But here life in- 
stead of precepts will count. A teacher 
possessing an ideal character can easily 
serve as a source of inspiration to 
thousands of youths and save them from 
going astray. But it is a pity that 
students nowadays rarely look to the 
teachers for any inspiration of life, nor 
do the latter — barring exceptional cases 
— think or indicate by their action that 
they have any responsibility in this 
matter. There are many factors which 
have contributed to bringing about this 
sad phenomenon. But should there be 
no serious attempt to remedy them ? 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


JAINISM, CHRISTIANITY AND 
SCIENCE. By C. It. Jain. The Indian Press , 
Lid,, Allahabad. 20 £ pp. Price 5s. 

Comparative study of religions led to two 
types of books in recent publications. One 
represents the view-point of a scholar who 
disinterestedly sets relative value to every 
school of thought ; and the other moves on 
the line of propaganda making certain theme 
supreme and the rest subordinate to it direct- 
ly or ir.d»rectly. The present volume cannot 
be placed under the first head. 

In this book the author has made some 
broad statements about Jainism and has 


supported his views by giving quotations, 
pages after pages, from the New Testament 
and from the writings of the early Christian 
Fathers specially of St. Clement. More suit- 
able title to the book would have been ‘Chris- 
tianity in the light of Jainism.’ Here Christia- 
nity has occupied so much space that Jainism 
has been lost like a forest in the midst of 
trees though the author thought quite other- 
wise. 

The book has been divided into 20 
chapters ; the principal doctrines stated 
are : All living beings are souls, they arc 
immortal. The body is only a prison-house 
in which the soul is embodied. The natural 
attributes of soul are immortality, omm- 
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science and bliss, but contact with matter 
has deprived soul of these. Soul must be 
freed from the clutches of matter so that it 
m ay enjoy its original perfection. Many 
freed souls reside at the topmost part of 
the universe. They are the only true gods ; 
there can be no other gods besides them. 
The perfected souls as pure spirits have 
human forms. There are regions like heaven 
and hell. Innumerable souls exist in Nir- 
vana, but there are four and twenty of this 
number in each cycle that are termed 
Tirthankaras. They alone possess the 
practical knowledge to guide and free 
humanity. All else are merely allegorical. 
All communities and nations copied the 
early Jaina allegorists. Allegories were 
later on misunderstood and misinterpreted, 
and consequently the modern mind has lost 
sight of truth. Psychology is in its cradle, 
it. ignores the existence of soul, though some 
psychologists have been forced to admit it. 

The author has taken great trouble in 
collecting parallel passages from the Chris- 
tian writers, but has evinced no liking for 
metaphysical discussion. Jaina ideas cannot 
be clear unless they are compared to the 
Sarikhya notions of Purusha, Prakriti, Kai- 
valya, Siddhashila, etc. How to justify the 
multiplicity of Purusha? Is it in conformity 
with the scientific notion of unity? Why is 
the modern mind inclined to Vedantie 
Monism on the one hand and Vaishnavic. 
Theism (Godhood) on the other? Without 
discussing these points nothing can he said 
with force in favour of Jainism. On the 
contrary, Christianity that has been lavish- 
ly quoted in support, .hall lose its soul, if 
Cod Personal or Impersonal, apart from 
Individual Souls, ceases to exist. 

Mr. Jain criticizes the modern theory of 
knowledge and states barely that knowledge 
does not come from without. It is merely 
called forth, not manufactured, created or 
distilled in any way. The external stimulus 
merely gives a knock ; a part of the entirety 
of knowledge which is one with soul, ‘hears’ 
that knock, and responds to it. In the case 
°f all embodied souls this knock is necessary. 
Those who are free from matter, do not 
require any knock. They are omniscient. 
This state can be achieved through right 
faith, knowledge and conduct. This is all 
about science and religion, but it requires 
further elucidation and a scientific presenta- 
tion. 

U. C. Dutta 


BENGALI 

SRI-PADAMRITA-MADHURI. Part II. 
Edited by Navadvipa Chandra Vrajavasi and 
Prof. Khagendranath Mitra, M.A. Published 
by Nagendra Kumar Lodh, M.A., B.L. 177, 
Cornwallis Street , Calcutta. xxxiii+710+ 
10 pp. Price Rs. 3. 

We welcome this Rengali publication. The 
contents do not stand in need of any review, 
being a comprehensive collection of those 
wonderful songs of the Vaishnava saints of 
Bengal which have greatly changed the 
Bengali outlook of life. It is the infiltration 
on the charming pathos of these songs into 
the heart of Bengal which is in a way res- 
ponsible for all that is sweet and loving in 
the nation. They have indirectly made 
Bengal highly emotional and deeply aesthe- 
tic. As to the merits of these songs, suffice 
it to say that not a few critics, poets and 
philosophers are enamoured of them and 
find it difficult to give sufficient expression 
to what they feci for them. 

W’hile all these are true, we arc constrain- 
ed to ask, “How many are fit for their 
perusal, far less to appreciate them?” It is 
only those who have complete mastery over 
their passions and have a fervent love for 
the Lord who can read and appreciate them. 
How many of the direct disciples of Sri 
Chaitanya w r ere thought fit by the Lord to 
tread on this path which these songs indi- 
cate? The path is very attractive, no doubt, 
but greatly dangerous for those who are 
unfit. These songs, giving a picture of the 
relationship between Sri Krishna and Radha, 
arc the rarest pearls ; but to cast them 
before all, is not only to degrade them, but 
to do harm to the unwary as well. 

The authors, however, had to choose 
between two : either they must leave the task 
of editing and interpreting them to those who 
are incapable of understanding their worth ; 
or they must take upon themselves the res- 
ponsibility of placing them before the public 
with right interpretation, so that a large 
number of people may appreciate their 
merits and enjoy their beauty. The authors 
being devotees themselves, cannot but take 
up the last alternative. The masterly intro- 
duction, the division of the songs into differ- 
ent emotional groups, and the exhaustive 
notes that the> have added — all go to justify 
this publication. The appendix, though of 
little practical value, gives us an idea of the 
immense variety of tals in Sankirtana. 
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RAMAKRISHNA MISSION STUDENTS’ 
HOME, CALCUTTA 

Report for 1982 

Started in 1919, this hostel for college- 
going youths has been doing a great service 
to the country. Its aims are : — (a) to sup- 
plement the academic education of the Uni- 
versity by a systematic and efficient home- 
training; ( b ) to make the students feel that 
the development of intellect is not the sole 
concern of education but that it must help 
a balanced growth of heart and hand as 
well; and (c) to make them appreciate and 
live up to all that is good, sublime and 
ennobling in their racial culture, and at the 
same time to lead them to accept and assi- 
milate all that is good and conformable in 
any exotic culture. To realize these aims it 
has done the following: — (a) It has a shrine 
where the inmates assemble, both morning 
and evening and offer prayer in congrega- 
tion and practise meditation. This, together 
with social gatherings and religious classes 
and festivals, offers ample opportunity for 
developing spirituality. (6) It has made 
arrangements for vocational training during 
vacations and leisure hours. At present it 
gives an elementary pratical training in 
farming, dairy-work and agricultural indus- 
tries and hopes to extend its activities to 
cottage-industries with or without small 
power machines, (c) It keeps only a cook 
and no servants, thereby encouraging its 
inmates to manage all household duties ex- 
cept cooking, thus inculcating the dignity of 
labour upon them. This is a feature which 
will save from imminent ruin the rising 
generation that has been learning to scorn 
manual labour, (d) It has arranged for 
regular physical exercise and sports, (c) 
Nor has it altogether relegated the intel- 
lectual education of the pupils to the Uni- 
versity, but tries to extend their knowledge 


beyond their college curriculum through its 
library, its monthly manuscript magazine 
and its socio-religious classes. 

It is gratifying to note that one of its 
long-felt wants has been fulfilled: it is now 
lodged in a residence of its own amidst con- 
genial surroundings. A fairly big plot of 
land, about 28 acres in area, has been secured 
at Gouripur, a quiet suburban retreat within 
six miles of Calcutta. We are informed that 
the land has been fairly developed, farming 
including dairy-work has been started on a 
humble scale and necessary structures for 
accommodating 24 students have been com- 
pleted. 

But the land has to be further developed 
and more structures for accommodating in 
all at least one hundred students have to he 
raised. All these will cost about Rs. 65,000. 
This sum is perhaps not more than even the 
cost of land alone of many Missionary hostels 
in Calcutta. But should the amount he 
forthcoming from the public, this promising 
institution can be put on a permanent 
basis. 

At the end of the year there were 22 
students, of whom 14 were free, 7 concession- 
holders and 1 paying. The University ex- 
amination resufts are good. Twelve students 
sat for different University Examinations, 
of whom 11 came out successful, one stand- 
ing first class first in B. A. in history. 

The financial condition, however, is far 
from being satisfactory. Total receipts 
during the year in all the funds together 
with previous year’s balance came to 
Rs. 17,488-7-2, total disbursements amounted 
to Rs. 12,860-13-9, leaving a balance of 
Rs. 4,627-9 -5, of which Rs. 8,186-6-3 are fixed 
in the permanent fund. 

All contributions will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the Secretary, llamakrishna Mis- 
sion Students’ Home, Gouripur, P. 0. Dum- 
Dum. 
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“'jfriyh urcra stt^t sroftnrtaH l” 

“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.’* 


THE FIRST RAMAKRISHNA MATII 

[From the Diary of M.] 


Math Brothers’ Daily Ablutions in 
the Ganges and Worship of the Guru 

Narendra and other devotees are go- 
ing to bathe in the Ganges. M., too, 
will take his bath. To protect himself 
from the sun he has taken an umbrella. 
Saratchandra, too, of Baranagore is 
going to bathe. He is an orthodox 
Brahmin youth, strictly following the 
Sastric injunctions— a frequent visitor 
to the Math. Some time before, he was 
seized with the spirit of renunciation and 
made many pilgrimages. 

M. : (to Sarat) “The Sun is burning^” 

Narendra : “Rather say, ‘Let me 
take the umbrella.’ ” (M. laughs.) 

The devotees, with towels on their 
shoulders, $*£ going through the road 
to the Ghat to the north of Paramanik- 
ghat for bath. All are clad in ochre 
cloth. To-day is the 26th Vaisakha. 
The sun is fuming. 

: (to Narendrfe) “One is about 
to get sunstroke !” 

Narendra : “Your bodies are an 
obstacle to taking to the path of 


renunciation. Isn’t it? Your, Deven 
Babu’s ” 

M. began to smile and think within 
himself, “ Is it only the body?” 

Devotees returned after their bath, 
washed their feet and entered the 
Master’s room. They bowed down one 
by one and offered flowers to the Master. 

Narendra came a little late. When 
going to offer flowers to the Master, he 
found that there was no flower in the 
tray, and called out, “No flower here !” 
There were one or two Vilva leaves. 
Dipping them in the sandal paste, he 
offered them and sounded the bell once ; 
and after bowing down returned to the 
hall of the Danas (or the demons as 
they call themselves humorously). 

The Hall of the Danas, the 
Master’s Room and That of 
Kali the Ascetic 

The Math brothers call themselves 
Danas and Daityas; and the hall where 
all of them would assemble, they called 
the ‘Danas’ Hall’. The southernmost 
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room was occupied by those who wanted 
to meditate inHolitude. Kali was most- 
ly found in the room with doors bolted ; 
so the Math brothers called it ‘Kali the 
ascetic’s room’. Just to the north of this 
was the Master’s room. And the one to 
its north was the “Offerings room” ( i.c . 
the room where the Master’s offerings 
would be prepared). From this room 
one cpuld see the evening service and 
from here the devotees would offer 
salutation to the Master. To the north 
of this room was the ‘Danas’ Hall’. It 
was tolerably long. When the devotees 
came from outside, they were received 
there. There was a little room to the 
north of the Danas’ Hall. It was nick- 
named the “Buffet” and was used as a 
dining room. 

To the eastern side of the ‘Danas’ 
Hall’ was a portico which was utilized 
for dining during festivals. Just to the 
north of the portico was the kitchen. 

There was a verandah to the east of 
the Master’s room and that of Kali the 
ascetic. To the south-west corner of 
this verandah was the library-room of 
a certain Society of Baranagore. All 
these rooms were on the first floor. In 
between the room of Kali the ascetic 
and the library was the staircase from 
the ground-floor to the first-floor; and 
to the north of the dining hall was the 
staircase that ran to the roof. By this 
staircase Narendra and other Math 
brothers would go to the roof usually in 
the evening. Seated there they would 
be engaged in conversations on various 
religious topics. Sometimes they talked 
of Sri Ramakrishna, sometimes of 
Sankara, of Ramanuja, or of Christ; 
sometimes of Hindu philosophy and 
sometimes of Western philosophy ; 
sometimes again about the Vedas, 
the Puranas, the Tantras, etc. 

Sitting in the ‘Danas’ Hall’ Narendra 
would sing holy songs in a voice so 
melodious that it was rare even among 


the gods. He taught Sarat and other 
brothers to sing. Kali was learning to 
play on some musical instrument. 
Many a time Narendra in company with 
tiie brothers would sing divine songs 
and would go into raptures and dance 
in ecstasy. 

Narendra and the Preaching of 

Religion. Meditation and Work 

Narendra is seated in the ‘Danas’ 
Hall.’ There are other devotees too- 
Chunilal, M. and the Math brothers. 
The conversation turned round the pro- 
pagation of religion. 

M. : (to Narendra) “Vidyasagara 
says, ‘I do not talk to others of God 
for fear of being whipped.’ ” 

Narendra : “For fear of being 
whipped ?” 

M. : “Vidyasagara says, ‘Suppose, 
after death, we are all taken to God. 
Suppose the messengers of Death carry 
Keshab Sen to God. Tn this world of 
imperfection he must have committed 
some sin or other. When it is proved v 
God will perhaps say, ‘Give him 25 
stripes.’ Suppose I am then taken to 
Him, and I am a frequent visitor to 
Keshab’s Samaja. I too have commit- 
ted many sins; so an order of stripes 
is passed on me too. Then in defence, 
I might say, ‘Keshab Sen instructed 
me thus, so I did that.’ Then God will 
perhaps send his men to bring back 
Keshab. When he is come, he will pro- 
bably be asked, ‘Hast thou instructed 
him like that ? Thou knowest not any- 
thing yourself of God; and hast gone 
to instruct others? Hullo* ! .Who’s 
there? Give him 25 stripes more.’ 
[All laugh.] 

“So Vidyasagara says, # can’t help 
myself ; am I to get stripes for others ! 
[All laugh.] I myself don’t understand 
anything of God. Am I to deliver 
lectures to others?’ ” 
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Narendra : “How has he understood 
other things, if he has not understood 
this ?” 

M. : “What other things ?” 

Narendra : “How has he understood 
that kindness, doing good to others, is 
virtuous, if he has not understood this ? 
Starting schools, imparting secular 
knowledge to boys, getting married, 
leading householder’s life, begetting a 
band of children — how has he come to 
know all these to be good?” 

“He who knows one thing to be 
right, knows all other things too.” 

M. : (aside) “The Master used to 
say, ‘Who has understood God, has 
understood all.* And about leading the 
life of a householder or founding 
schools he said, ‘All these are due to 
Rajas (i.c. inordinate passion for acti- 
vity).’ Vidyasagara is kind; so the 
Master said, ‘His Rajas is of the best 
kind. This kind of Rajas does one no 
harm.’ ” 

After lunch the Math brothers are 
taking rest. Mani and Chunilal are 
engaged in a chat, sitting on the stair- 
case, leading to the inner apartments, 
to the east of the ‘Offerings Room. 5 
Chunilal is narrating how he first came 
to see the Master, now he was seized 
with the spirit of renunciation and left 
the world and how he went on travell- 
ing from one holy place to another. 
Such talks were going on when Narendra 
came and togk his seat close by. Talks 
turned On to. the Yogavasishtha. 

Narendra : (to Mani) “And Vidu- 
ratha’s transformation into a Chan- 
dala?”, 

Mani ' “Well, are you talking of 
Lavana?” 

Narendra : “I see ; you ha^e read 
it.” * ’ 

Mani : “'ies, a bit of it.” 

Narendra : “Have you read it 

here?” * 


Mani ; “No. I have read it at 
home.” 

Narendra asked Gopal junior to bring 
tobacco for him. The latter was medi- 
tating. 

Narendra : (to Gopal) “Hullo ! Just 
prepare tobacco for me. Leave off your 
meditation. Prepare yourself first by 
serving the Lord and His devotees : 
then try meditation. First work, then 
meditation.” [All laugh.] 

Adjacent to the Math compound and 
to its west there is a large plot of land 
with a large number of trees on it. M. 
is seated alone under a tree when 
Prasanna came. It was about 3 p.m. 

M. : “Where have you been these 
few days ? They are all anxious for 
you. Have you met them ? When 
have you come?” 

Prasanna : “Just now. I have met 
them all.” 

M. : “You wrote that you were 
proceeding to Vrindavuna. We were 
so very anxious. How far did you 
go?” 

Prasanna : “Up to Konnagore.” 

[Both laugh. J 

M. : “Sit down, let me hear about, 
your experience. Where did you go 
first?” 

Prasanna : “To the Kali temple at 
Dakshineswar. I spent one night 
there.” 

M. : (Smiling) “What about Mr. 
Hazra?” 

Prasanna : “He says, ‘What do 
you think of me? 5 ” (Both laugh.) 

M. : (Smiling) “What did you 
reply?” 

Prasanna : “I kept quiet.” 

M. : “Then?” 

Prasanna : “Then he said, ‘Have 
you btought tobacco for me? 5 (Both 
laugh.) Demands service of me !” 
(Laughter). 

M. ; “Where did you go next?” 
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Prasanna : “At last I reached Kon- 
nagore. I passed the night unconcern-* 
ed at a place, and wanted to proceed 
farther and asked the gentlemen of the 
locality if the railway fare could be 
procured there.” 

M. : “What did they say?” 
Prasanna : “You can get but a 
paltry sum. Who will pay you that 
large amount?” [Both laugh.] 

M. : “What did you take with you ?” 
Prasanna : “One piece of cloth and 
a picture of the Master. I didn’t, of 
course, show the picture to anyone.” 

Conversation between a Father and 
a Son. Parents or God First? 
Father of a Math brother has come 
to take his boy home. For nine months 
did this brother nurse Sri Ramakrishna 
in his illness most devotedly. He has 
read up to B.A. He secured scholar- 
ship at the Entrance Examination. 
Father, a poor Brahmin, was religious- 
minded and followed Sastric injunc- 
tions strictly. The son is the eldest 
child. Great was the hope of the 
parents that their boy, after finishing 
his education, would earn money and 
remove their misery. But he has re- 
nounced everything to realize God. He 
told his friends with tears in his eyes, 
*1 can’t make out what to do. Alas ! 
I have failed to serve my parents. They 
had high hopes on me. Mother could 
not get ornament to wear. How great 
was my desire that I would give her 
ornaments. But nothing has been re- 
alized. The very idea of returning 
home is now a terror to me. Guru- 
maharaj asked us to give up lust and 
wealth. I can no more go that way. 

After Sri Ramakrishna had passed 
away, the father of Sasi thought, “Now 
perhaps he will return home/’ But 
after a short stay at home, he began 
to visit the Math a$, soon as it was 
established, and finally stopped going 


home. So his father, comes now and 
then to take him home. He, however, 
would not go. Hearing that his father 
had come, that day he made off through 
the back door to avoid meeting him. 

the father knew ,M., with whom he 
began to talk while walking on the 
upper verandah. 

Father: “Who is the head here? 
This Narendra is at the root of all evils. 
They returned home and took to their 
studies like well-behaved boys.” 

JZ. : “No one is the head here. All 
are equal. What will Narendra do? 
Does man come here against his own 
will ? Why can’t we give up our homes 
and join them?” 

Father : “You are following the 
right course. You pay equal attention 
to both aspects of life. Can’t one be 
religious that way ? We want that. 
Let him come here; but he must go 
there (i.r. to home) too. Just think, 
how much his mother is weeping !” 

M. felt sorry and kept quiet. 

Father : “And so much going about 
in search of Sadhus ! I can take him 
to far better Sadhus. A Sadhu has 
come of late to Indranarayana— a 
wonderful man is he. Let him go to 
him.” 

Rakiial’s Spirit of Renunciation; 

Monk and Woman 

Rakhal and M. are sauntering on the 
verandah to the east of Kali’s room. 
They are talking about tHe Master and 
his devotees. 

Rakhal : (impatiently) “Well, let us 
take to spiritual practices very earnest- 

“For that purpose I did not return 
home. If any one says, ‘Well, you 
have not realized God ; what is the use 
of leading such a life?’ Narendra gives 
the nice retort, ‘Well, what logic is 
this, that if I do not get Rama, I have 
to live with Shyama and beget 
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children ?* Ah ! his words are some- 
times so significant ! You rather ask 
him personally. 

M. : “Yes, he is quite right. I see 
you, too, are filled with the divine dis- 
content.” 

Rakhal : “Master Mahasaya, To 

speak of that! At noon my heart was 
panting for going to the Narbada (for 

Tapasya). 

“Dear Sir, practise Tapasya, or else 
nothing will accrue. Just imagine, 
even Sukadeva had fear ! The moment 
he was born, he fled. Yyasadeva (his 
father) asked him to stop, but he would 
not.” 

M. : “Oh, you are talking of the 
Yogopanishad . Sukadeva was fleeing 
from the domain of Maya. Ah ! there’s 
a fine conversation between Yyasa and 
Sukadeva. Vyasa asks him to stay at 
home and practise religion. Sukadeva 
says that devotion to God is the only 
thing worth having and expresses con- 
tempt for marriage and family life.” 

Rakhal : “Some think that they are 
safe if they do not only look at a woman. 
What does it matter, if they only hang 
down their heads at the sight of a 
woman? Last night Narendra spoke 
very rightly, ‘So long as there is lust, 
there is sex consciousness. Or else 
there is no distinction of man and 
woman.* ” 

M. : “Yes, quite right. Children 
feel no distinction of sexes.” 

Rakhal : “So I say, we must have 
spiritual' practice. Unless we transcend 
Maya, how can we get the Supreme 
Knowledge? Let us go to the hall. 
Some gentlemen*' from Baranagore have 
come. Lei us hear what Narendra says 
to them.” 

JNarendra and Resignation 

Narendra is talking. M. did not 
enter the room. He heard some frag- 
ments of the talk as he kept on saunter- 

2 


ing in the eastern portico adjoining the 
hail. 

Narendra : “There is no fixed time 
or place for prayer.” 

A gentleman : “Well sir, can one re- 
alize God if only one undergoes spiritual 
practices ?” 

Narendra : “Everything depends on 
His grace. The Gita says : — 

‘The Lord, O Arjuna, dwells in the 
hearts of all beings, causing all beings 
by His Maya, to revolve, (as if) mount- 
ed on a machine. 

“Take refuge in Him with all thy 
heart, O Bharata; by His grace shalt 
thou attain supreme peace (and) the 
eternal abode.* 

“Without His grace religious practi- 
ces are of no avail. So we must resign 
ourselves to Him.” 

The gentleman : “I hope you won’t 
mind it if we come now and then to 
trouble you thus.” 

Narendra : “No, we won’t; you 
may come at any time. We go to bathe 
at your Ghat.” 

The gentleman : “There can’t be 
any objection to that ; but see that 
others do not follow suit.” 

Narendra : “Well, if you say, we 
won’t go.” 

The gentleman : “No, no, not that; 
but if you see that others are going 
there, please stop going.” 

Evening Service and Narendra’s 

READING ALOUD OF GURU-GlTA 

After dusk the evening service began. 
Again the devotees with folded palms 
began to sing the glories of the Lord 
by chanting in chorus, “Glory unto 
Shiva etc.” The evening service finish- 
ed, the devotees assembled in the 
- ‘Danas’ Hall,’ M. was seated. Prasanna 
was reading the Guru-Gita to the de- 
votees. Narendra came and began 
reading it aloud himself. Narendra 
chanted : “Salutations to the true Guru 
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who is the embodiment of the Bliss of 
Brahman and the bestower of supreme 
happiness, who is detached, Knowledge 
personified and beyond duality, who is 
like the sky, and is indicated by such 
Vedic dicta as ‘Thou art That/ and 
who is One, eternal, pure, immovable, 
the witness of all the changes in the 
Buddhi (intellect), beyond all states 
and devoid of the three Gunas.” 

He goes on : 

“None is greater than the Guru, 
none is greater than the Guru; such is 
the command of Siva, such is the com- 
mand of Siva. I speak of the Guru 
who is none else but the Supreme 
Brahman, the (eternal) abode of all 
powers and qualities. I worship that 
Guru who is none else etc. I (constantly) 
remember that Guru who is none else 
etc. I bow down (again and again) 
to that Guru who is none else etc.” 

Narendra went on chanting the Guru- 
Gita; and the minds of the devotees be- 
came still as the steady flame of a lamp 
at a spot sheltered from the wind. Truly 
did the Master say, “When Narendra 
sings, He who dwells in the heart gets 
still and hears him just as a snake does 
with its hood raised when it hears the 
melodious tune of a flute.” Ah ! how 
great is their reverence for the Guru. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s Love and Rakhal 

Rakhal is seated in the room of Kali. 
Close to him is sitting Prasanna. M. 
too, is in the same room. 

Rakhal has cut off all connections 
with his wife and child. The spirit of 
renunciation is burning brightly in his 
heart. He always thinks of going away 
all alone to the banks of the Narbada 
or to some other place. Still he 
dissuading Prasanna. 

Rakhal : (to Prasanna) “Where ^4o 
you thus run away again and again? 
Here you get the company , holy 


men, and of'gerftons like Narenl Leav- 
ing these where will you go?” 

Prasanna: “Parents live in Calcutta. 
I fear lest their love should attract 
me. So I want to fly away.” 

Rakhal : “Do the parents love us 
so intensely as did Guru Maharaj ? 
What have we done for him which 
entitles us to so much love from him? 
Why was he so very anxious for the 
welfare of our body, mind and soul? 
What have we done for him?* 

M. : (aside) “Ah ! Rakhal is absolute- 
ly right. For this reason is God called 
the Ocean of Selfless Love.” 

Prasanna : “Don’t you feel within 
you an urge to go away?” 

Rakhal : “Sometimes I feel tempted 
to go to the banks of the Narbada. 
Sometimes I think of going there and 
living in a garden in performing 
spiritual practices. Occasionally it 
occurs to me to do Panchatapa* for 
three days. But then I don’t feel in- 
clined to live in the garden of a house- 
holder.” 

Does God really exist? 

Tarak and Prasanna are talking in 
the ‘Danas’ Hall’. Tarak has lost his 
mother. His father like Rakhal ’s 
has married again. Tarak, too, was 
married, but his wife is dead. Now the 
Math is his home. Tarak too is dis- 
suading Prasanna. 

Prasanna : “I find in me neither the 
Supreme Knowledge nor the love for 
the Lord. How to pass the days, 
then ?” 

Tarak : “It is very difficult to attain 
Knowledge. But how can you say that 
you have no love for the Lord?” 

Prasanna : “I don’t feel an intense 
pang at not realizing Him; how am I 
to say I have love for Him? And 


# A form of spiritual practice. 
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what have I gained fii this long 
period?” % 

Tarak : “Why ? Haven’t you seen 
Sri Ramakrishna ? And how do you say 
that you haven’t got the Knowledge 
even ?” 

Prasanna : “What knowledge has one 
to get? Knowledge means to know. 
What will one know? There is no 
knowing at all whether God exists or 
not.” 

Tarak : “Yes, that’s right. To a 
Jnanin there is no God.” 


M. : (aside) “Ah ! What a fine state 
of mind Prasanna is in! The Master 
used to say, ‘Those who really want 
God, have to pass through such a state. 
Sometimes they doubt if there is really 
a God. Tarak is perhaps studying 
Buddhism; so he says, ‘To a Jnanin 
there is no God.’ But the Master used 
to say, ‘The worshipper of the Personal 
God and the aspirant to the Impersonal 
— both of them (ultimately) come to the 
same goal.’ ” 


GOOD LIFE WITHOUT GOD 

By the Editor 


I 

If science could explain the mystery 
of the universe without reference to 
any extra-cosmic Being or Power, 
religion would have been totally ex- 
ploded. From the beginning of the 
time when science came into clash with 
many theories of religion, regarding 
creation, life, death, existence beyond 
life, etc., theologians began to view 
science with great alarm. But greater 
than the menace of science is a danger 
that comes to religion from another 
quarter. Is good life possible without 
belief in God? If it is possible, then 
there goes away another strong reason 
for worshipping God. 

Great is the admiration of man for 
one who lives a good and noble life. 
And if one can incorporate in oneself 
the virtues which are universally ad- 
mired and coveted, without any belief 
in God, why should a man pin hisi faith 
on One whose existence seems at best 
hut hypothetical? As such, the last 
stronghold of religion is destroyed. * 

One may very often hear that Mr. so- 
and-so is living a good ethical life as 


distinguished from a religious life, Mr. 
so-and-so’s life is better than the life 
of many religious men, and so on. We 
must examine these statements very 
deeply. If one can live a life better 
than that of a religious man, if one 
can become an ideal man, without 
caring at all for God, what is the use 
of a man’s bothering himself about 
religion or God ? Apart from what 
happiness or reward awaits a religious 
man when his earthly existence will be 
over, the world generally admires a 
religious man, because in him are found 
many virtues which are absent in 
others. Now, is it possible that one 
can cultivate the virtues of religious 
life without caring at all for religion ? 

This raises some fundamental ques- 
tions : Why should a man at all endea- 
vour to better his conduct ? Why 
should he at all try to cultivate even 
the ethical virtues in life ? Why should 
a man be unselfish? Why should one 
love one’s neighbour? Ajid so on. 

In every religion, there have been 
attempts to make the common people 
dove virtues and dread sins by holding 
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out the prospect of reward or punish- 
ment in the life after death. The dread 
of hell-fire may be the cause in many 
for not committing actions considered 
wrong according to the code of religion. 
Many may consider the performance of 
good actions a wise investment for 
happiness to be enjoyed in the life after 
death. If man may be eager to make 
insurance for old age, why should he 
not be moved by a desire to make 
insurance for good things to be got in 
the life after this earthly existence? 
Man is moved by the consideration of 
profit or loss. This is but natural, and 
there is nothing wrong in it. But why 
should a man take the trouble of 
disciplining his life, if he does not 
believe in existence after death, and 
as such if there is no lure of happiness 
for him in the life after death? 

There might be a class of people 
who do not believe in existence after 
death, and there might be also another 
class of people who are not so very 
careful for “storing for future” — whose 
whole attention is riveted on the im- 
mediate present and who are not ready 
to sacrifice anything for the prospect 
of what will be gained after death. 
Why should these two classes of people 
live a good life? Good life always 
means a disciplined life, good conduct 
always means an amount of self-control ; 
they presuppose also some labour, 
effort, struggle and as such pain. Now 
what can be the motive in a man to 
undergo the pain for nothing at all? 
There is no gain without pain, is a 
trite saying. But will any man covet 
a pain, if there is no prospect of a 
gain accompanying it? 

11 

One often^ hears of knowledge for 
knowledge’* sake. But can tjiere be 
also virtue for virtue’s sake? When 
one pursues knowledge for it* owq sake, * 


there is a silent, Jf not conscious, desire 
for a better reward— -for thereby the 
intellectual possession will be greater. 
When one pursues virtue for its own 
sake, what is the unknown or unseen 
prospect of reward ? Man does not 
move even his little finger, if he can 
help it, without a purpose, conscious or 
unconscious. Will a man pursue virtue 
without any purpose at all ? When one 
talks of “Honesty is the best policy,” 
though outwardly it hears very nice, 
one talks of the policy that is best. 
When one says, “Virtue brings its own 
reward,” we must ascertain what that 
reward is. When we hear of a man 
living a good life without having faith 
in religion or God, we must examine 
‘faith in what’ moves him to be 
virtuous as also if he at all lives a 
good life, and that for a sufficiently 
long period. 

Now, what is a good life ? It is “not 
simply paying one’s bills, obeying traffic 
regulations, returning borrowed um- 
brellas, or anything else that can be 
indifferently performed in one kind of 
world as well as in another,” as a dis- 
tinguished writer puts it. Generally the 
world praises a man as living a good 
life, if he be a law-abiding citizen, 
observe common rules of conduct and 
do some kindly acts of charity, even 
without undergoing much risk in any 
of them. If the man shows a bit of 
courage by way of facing risks in any 
of the actions mentioned above, he is 
taken as an exceptional man and ad- 
mired in high terms. Even when a man 
donates a large sum of money for a 
humanitarian work, it is generally found 
that he does so from a safe ground — 
i.e. he take* care that, his act of charity 
does not involve any sacrifice of per- 
sonal comfort ; instead of hoarding 
money, as i§. the common tendency, or 
without hankering after the pride of 
more possessions, he gives his surplus 
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money to some good works. That also, 
no doubt, requires a certain amount of 
strength of mind and courage. But 
this kind of charity rests on the cal- 
culation of personal happiness or suffer- 
ing, convenience or discomfort. And 
people living a good life which such 
actions indicate, can go to a certain 
depth, but no farther ; they are capable 
of sacrifice only to a certain limit and 
not more than that. 

But, a really good life will be of 
that person who is reckless in his 
sacrifice, whose personal consideration 
of loss or gain is nil, who looks the 
world in the face, who towers above 
the reach of happiness or misery, who 
is unbending under any case of dis- 
couragement and disappointment, afflic- 
tion and suffering, who has attained 
that by getting which no other thing 
of the world seems w T orth coveting, who 
is satisfied with himself and content 
in himself. A man is poor, though 
outwardly possessing kingdoms and 
empires, if he lives in wants. The 
ideal man is he who is free from all 
wants. The man who has got the con- 
sideration of personal interest has not 
reached the stage of perfection, though 
he may be doing a highly admirable 
amount of work for others. While he 
is a perfect man whose whole life is a 
complete sacrifice at the altar of hu- 
manity. Now such life is not possible 
without having faith in something of 
deeper existence — something eternal 
and immortal, existing in all times and 
not subject to any change whatsoever. 

Ill 

You may call that .God, or whatever 
you like, but without having faith in 
such an existence, with which human 
life is indissolubly linked, one can- 
not be living a good lif% beyond, a 
certain limit. At night, you may re- 
move darkness here and there by burn-* 
8 


ing lights, but the approach of the sun 
is needed to have the darkness com- 
pletely removed. Thousands or even 
millions of lights will not be a substitute 
for the sun. We may admire the power 
of a light, invented by human brains, 
we may enjoy a gorgeous illumination, 
the result of burning such lights, but 
these will be nothing in comparison 
with the light of day. Similarly, a man 
may show indication of this or that 
quality, but to have a perfect life, to 
have all-round development in the abso- 
lute sense, one must have a deep faith 
in God — nay, one must live, move and 
have one’s being in God. 

Ordinarily, man is capable of good 
acts, when life is a smooth sailing, 
when the days pass easily. But when 
afflictions and sufferings fill up every 
corner of life, when the world seems 
dark and life seems empty and barren, 
when hope becomes frustrated and love 
is betrayed, man suffers from an incur- 
able break-down, unless he has got faith 
in something which is eternal and per- 
manent. Ilarishehandra was capable of 
a sacrifice which involved the sale of 
his wife and the only son, and himself, 
a king, became a slave, only because he 
had unflinching faith in the ultimate 
victory of Truth. Rama could sacrifice 
his father to his love of truth only 
because he had an abiding faith in 
God. That is not possible with anyone 
who considers human life as the out- 
come of fortuitous atomic adjustment 
— a pure mechanism, without any 
deeper meaning or purpose behind. 

The world admires a man who goes 
out of his way to help humanity. What 
is the significance of this admiration 
and why should a man make even the 
slightest, sacrifice, if there is no meaning 
behind it? Why should a man at all 
take any trouble of cultivating good 
conduct, if his existence on earth is 
of as ephemeral duration as any other 
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material object subject to destruction? 
If man is no more than a nervous speck 
of star dust, why should he at all culti- 
vate any higher qualities ? What mean- 
ing have virtue or vice, good or evil 
for him ? All are the same to him ! A 
clock has no will of its own, nor is it 
capable of regulating its actions to some 
definite end. Want of belief in God or 
religion, we mean religion in its broad- 
est sense — reduces human life into a 
clock-work, and then human feelings 
and emotions, hopes and fears, become 
altogether meaningless. People decry 
religion as, according to them, it calls 
worldly existence a dream, but disbelief 
in religion makes man an automaton, 
and all his thoughts and ideas a mirage. 

Human laws and man-made code of 
conduct are for the stability of human 
society. Man restricts or is perforce 
compelled to restrict his conduct, be- 
cause thereby a greater good will be 
done to the human society. An un- 
selfish action is admired as a virtue 
because that goes to the furtherance 
of the welfare of humanity, and any 
one being a limb of humanity has got 
an interest fn that and so he un- 
consciously praises an act of disin- 
terested service. But this attitude also 
is not consistent with the idea that 
life is simply a mechanical action. 
If human life is the outcome of the 
cosmic dance of electrons, what inter- 
est can a set of electrons have for an- 
other set ? If one pursues one’s thought 
in this way to where logic leads, one 
launches into a contradiction, where- 
from there is no way out. 

IV 

Whatever might be the opinion to 
the contrary, man is unconsciously 
religious. Religion is the very breath 
of human life, though one may not 
perceive it as clearly as one is conscious * 
that he breathes. We use the word 


religion in the sense that it recognizes 
man as a spiritual personality as 
opposed to an automaton. However 
much might be the diversity of religious 
opinions regarding different matters, the 
common basis of all religions is that 
they all take man as a spiritual entity. 
And this only can explain all human 
feelings, hopes and aspirations, and 
inter-relation between man and man. A 
man loves another man instinctively, 
because both are the children of the 
same God. A man feels that he is 
greater than the world, because he is 
not matter, because he is one with God 
or because he belongs to God. 

The Gita says that the criterion of 
ideal life is that one is alike in pleasure 
and pain, regards a clod of earth, a stone 
or gold alike, is the same to agreeable 
and disagreeable, in censure and praise, 
in honour and dishonour, to friend and 
foe, and free from all undertakings. 
But that is a condition which can be 
possible only with a piece of stone or 
dead matter and not with a man — one 
may easily say. So the next verse 
comes to the rescue. This ideal life is 
possible only with one who loves God 
with unswerving devotion, i.e. one who 
has been able to lift himself up to a 
higher state of existence, one who has 
found out his great kinship with God. 
Children are satisfied with toys and 
mock plays of life until they enter the 
real life; molasses has value so long 
as honey does not come. In the same 
way, worldly things lose their value 
when one gets the glimpse of a higher 
existence. Man soars high above the 
reach of worldly things, when he re- 
alizes God. Not that a man becomes a 
piece of stone, when he is alike in praise 
or censure, to friends or foes, but that 
on realizing God, a curtain drops down 
before him *which does not allow him 
to see the world as we see it, or a new 
vision dawns on him with which he sees 
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the world in altogether a different light 
from what others see. He gives up a 
less valuable thing on receipt of a thing 
of greater value. It is said that Em- 
peror Akbar once greatly praised the 
renunciation of a Faquir, when the latter 
replied : “Your renunciation is greater 
than mine. I have given up the world 
for the most supreme treasure of life, 
whereas you are satisfied with the tinsel 
show of the world forgetting the bliss 
that comes from the love of God.” 

When a man realizes that blissful 
state, what is ordinarily called sacri- 
fice is no sacrifice to him; it means no 
trouble or effort to him. He is not 
then reluctant to sacrifice even his all 
for the sake of humanity, because he 
sees the face of his Beloved in every 
human being — nay, in every life. He 
makes no calculation of earthly loss or 
gain, because his treasure lies not in the 
world, but somewhere else. The sacri- 
fice of personal interest becomes natural 
with him, because he has got no per- 
sonal interest — in the sense we use the 
word. Service to others becomes easy 
with him, because service to humanity 
means service to God Himself. Ordi- 
nary persons try to do good to the 
world with some rtoical effort, but he 
gives as freely as the wind blows or 
flowers spread their fragrance. If others 
are capable of going at best to knee-deep 
waters, he swims playfully in the 
middle of the ocean and sports with the 
rolling waves. 

V 

Then, how is it that many good 
qualities are found in persons who have 
no faith in God, and how is it that they 
are absent in persons who are known to 
be religious? We shall say that the 
former class of people' ate unknowingly 
religious, and the latter class are not 
religious, though they are known as 
such. When a man does anything High- 


ly laudable though without having defi- 
nite beliefs in any religious creed, we 
shall say that he does so prompted by 
his unknown religious feelings. The 
Gita says : The Shraddha of each is ac- 
cording to the constitution of his heart. 
The man consists of his Shraddha. He 
verily is what his Shraddha is. The man, 
mentioned above, is prompted by his re- 
ligious ‘Shraddha,’ by his past religious 
Sanskaras, though he has not been able 
to recognize it as such. By the touch of 
the philosopher’s stone, iron is being or 
has been transformed into Gold, but the 
man has not as yet known what Gold is. 

‘Ought’ is based on ‘is.’ What man 
o ught to do depends on what man is. 
To ignore that, is to try to see the light 
separated from the sun, which is im- 
possible. If man’s life is as meaning- 
less as that of a machine, there can be 
no question of ‘ought.’ That man is 
not a machine, that even an atheist 
docs not, in spite of himself, believe 
this, is proved by the fact that there is 
much discussion about what man ought 
to do and there is universal admiration 
for virtuous deeds. Man unconsciously 
recognizes that man is spirit and not 
matter. If only consciously we would 
recognize that, it would have been much 
easier to find out what our conduct 
should be, and to mould our life accord- 
ing to that standard. 

Now, as it is, wc want to draw 
a circle without fixing a centre, and 
utter chaos is the result. Acts of 
charity, unselfish love, truthfulness 
would acquire a deeper meaning, if we 
would recognize that man is a child of 
God. And that would have much re- 
duced the necessity of law and force to 
make people good citizens. Man would 
have been incapable of doing any wrong, 
if he knew that, all are the children of 
God and the world is a created beauty 
of God. He would have found it hard 
to break the rhythm, if he knew € that 
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through everything in the universe runs 
a current of Divine music and that the 
whole world acts to that great Tune. 

All our ideas of ethics and good con- 
duct are based on the unconscious 
beliefs in man as a spiritual personality. 
A conscious belief would have given us 
greater facility to reach the Goal with 
much less friction and struggle. Re- 
cognize this or not, all are going to God, 
just as the streams scattered all over the 
earth run to the ocean. By disowning 
God and our spiritual legacy, we are 
making a futile attempt to resist the 
current that is carrying us perforce to 
the Great Ocean, where all our struggles 
and fights, tumults and conflicts are to 
find repose. 

The Vedanta recognizes the develop- 
ment of ethical virtues as the first step 
towards realizing the Truth. If a man 


cultivates ethical virtues but does not 
show any indication *of his thirst for 
Truth, we shall "‘only say that he is 
simply preparing himself for that. If in 
this life he does not show any sign of 
hankering after God, he will do it in the 
next life. It is thus that some persons, 
in their very early age, show religious 
precocity. The child who in this life 
shows great devotion to God, to the 
great wonder of all, must have culti- 
vated ethical virtues in the preceding 
life. 

Nothing is lost in the universe. “A 
doer of good never comes to grief.” A 
man who is living a good life without 
having faith in God is simply waiting 
for the time, when the light of God will 
burst upon him, and then all his uncons- 
cious struggles will become full of deep 
meaning and great significance to him. 


WHERE HINDUISM AND I SLAM MEET* 

By Dr. Md. Siiahidullaii, M.A., B.L., D.Lit. (Paris) 


Apparently Hinduism and Islam are 
poles asunder. It would seem that 
there cannot be any meeting ground 
of the two. But go deeper into the 
thing, and the fundamental unity of the 
two will strike you at once. Both 
Hinduism and Islam preach toleration 
— a toleration arising not out of in- 
difference but out of appreciation of 
each other. Hinduism says : 

“Oh Lord ! Thou art the only goal 
of all men following various ways, 
straight and crooked, owing to the 
diversity of their tastes, as the ocean 
is the goal of all waters” ( Mahimna 
Stava). 

* From the notes of a speech delivered at 
the Quinton Hall, Shillong, under the presi- 
dency of Swami Sambuddhananda of R. K. 
Mission. 


The Indian saints like Nanak, Kabir, 
Dadu, have all preached toleration. 
Only recently Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa Deva and his apostle Swami 
Vivekananda preached it so eloquently. 

A Bengali poet sang : 

“Oh Tara, 1 have known, I have 
known, Mother, you know the magic 
art. In whatever way one thinks of you, 
O Mother, you become pleased. The 
Burmese call you Faratara, the English 
call you Lord : The Moghals, the 
Pathans, the Syed and the Kazi call 
you Khoda. The Saktas call you 
Sakti. You are Siva, so says the Saiva. 
The Sakta calls jjrou the Power. The 
Vairagi calls ybu^Radhika. The Gana- 
pata calls yqu Ganesh. The Yakshas 
call you the Lord of Wealth. Artisans 
calC you Viswakarman. The Boatman 
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calls you Badar. Sri Ram Dulal says : 
it is not magic art; in truth, thinking 
of Brahman differently my mind has 
become vile.” 

The Holy Quoran preaches the funda- 
mental unity of the great religions of 
the world. It does not say that 
Muhammad is the only Prophet and the 
religion preached by him the only true 
religion. The Quoran says, “And 
certainly We raised in every nation an 
apostle, saying : Serve God and shun 
the devil” (chapter 16, Verse 36). 
Again it says, “And certainly We send 
apostles before you : There are some of 
them that We have mentioned to you 
and there are others whom We have not 
mentioned to you” (chapter 40, verse 
78). Further it says, “He hath 
ordained for you that religion which 
He commanded unto Noah and that 
which We inspire in thee (Muhammad), 
and that which We commanded unto 
Abraham, Moses and Jesus, saying : 
Establish the religion and be not 
divided therein” (chapter 42, verse 13). 
A disciple asked the Prophet, how many 
prophets there were. The Prophet said, 
“124000, of whom 315 were prophets 
with a special message” (Mishkat ul 
Masabih from Imam Ahmad). 

Muslim saints and poets preached 
“toleration.” The Persian Poet Sanai 
says : 

“Infidelity and faith, both of them 
follow Thy path, saying : He is one 
without a second.” 

The Urdu poet Zafar sings : 

“Whether angels or men, whether 
Hindus or Musalmftns, Thou hast 
created them as Thou liked. Whatever 
there is, It is Thee. Whether in the 
Kaaba or in the temple, Thy worship 
is performed everywhere. Before Thee 
everybody Bends his head. Whatever 
there is, it is Thee*” * 


As practical advice also the Quoran 
preaches; “There is no compulsion in 
religion” (chapter 2, verse 256). Again, 
“And if your Lord had pleased, surely 
all those who are in the earth would 
have believed, all of them; will you 
then force men till they become 
believers?” (chapter 10, verse 99). It 
may be a surprise to many that the 
Quoran has no equivalent word for con- 
version. A Muslim is by faith and 
action, and not by birth or formal 
conversion. 

The Quoran even forbids speaking ill * 
of others* objects of worship. “And 
do not abuse those whom they call 
upon, besides Allah, lest exceeding the 
limits they should abuse Allah out of 
ignorance” (chapter 6, verse 109). 

It is an orthodox faith in Islam that 
the great religions in their pristine 
purity were nothing but Islam. It is 
only afterwards when the teachings of 
the former prophets had become 
corrupt, that differences arose. The 
Quoran teaches the Musalmans to 
tolerate these differences and try to 
excel one another in virtuous deeds. 
“For every one of you did We appoint 
a law and a way and if Allah had 
pleased, He would have made you ail 
a single people; but that He might try 
you in what He gave you; therefore 
vie with one another to excel in 
virtuous deeds ; to Allah is your return, 
of all of you; so He will let you know 
that in which you differed” (chapter 5, 
verse 48). 

I will now go to discuss the points 
of similarity between these two great 
religions. It is the will of God that 
the two great communities, Hindu and 
Musalman, will live in India. It is 
necessary, therefore, to have good 
understanding between them so that 
united like brothers they may fulfil 
their heavenly appointed mission on 
earth. 
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God 

Both the religions teach that God is 
the only object of worship. The 
Upanishads teach, “One should worship 
the Soul always. The wise should not 
worship anything else.” 

The Gita says : 

“Be thy mind fixed on Me, be thou 
devoted to Me, be thou sacrificing to 
~ Me, bow down to Me. Thou wilt find 
, Me truly, I promise thee; thou art My 
beloved” (chapter 18, verse 65). 

♦ The Quoran says : 

“Your God is one God; there is no 
god but He, the God of mercy, the 
Merciful” (chapter 2, verse 168). 

Again, “Oh men, serve your God 
who created you and those before you 

therefore, do not set up rivals 

to God, when you know” (chapter 2, 
verses 21, 22). 

The Unity of Godhead is equally 
preached by Hinduism and Islam. 
Some of the passages in the Hindu and 
Muslim scriptures are strikingly similar. 

“Eye cannot go there (in God) 
neither word nor mind” (Kena Upa - 
nishad , 1, 8). 

“Vision comprehends Him not, but 
He comprehends vision and He is the 
subtle, the aware” (Quoran, 6, 104). 

“He knows every one who stands or 
walks or glides along secretly or with- 
draws into his house or into any lurking 
place ; whatever two persons sitting 
together devise, Varuna, the King, 
knows it, He being the third” (Atharva 
Veda , 4, 16, 2). 

“Do you not see that Allah knows 
whatever is in the heavens and what- 
ever is in the earth? Nowhere is there 
a secret counsel between three persons 
but He is the fourth of them, nor 
between five but He is the sixth of 
them, nor less than that nor more but 
He is with them wherevfer they are” 
(Quoran, 58, 7). 


“He who should fly far beyond the 
sky would not there escape from 
Varuna, the King’* (Atharva Veda , 6, 
16, 4). 

“O ye assemblies of Jinn and men ! 
if you can run away from the boundaries 
of the heaven, the earth, then do run 
away. You will not be able to run 
away except by means of (Our) 
authority” (Quoran 55, 88). 

“Were ink like the Black Mountain 
in a pot like the sea ; were the branches 
of the best trees of heaven the pen, 
and were the earth paper and were 
the Goddess of Learning to write all 
times taking (all the materials), even 
then O Lord, she cannot come to the 
end of Thy praises” ( Mahimna Stava). 

“What is in the heaven and the earth 
is Allah’s ; surely Allah is the Independ- 
ent, the Praised. And were every tree 
that is in the earth pen, and the sea 
(ink), with seven more seas to add to 
it, the words of Allah would not come 
to an end ; surely Allah is mighty, wise” 
(Quoran, 81, 26, 27). 

Islam surely abhors idol worship, 
but in the Quoran idols mean every- 
thing except God that one worships. 
The Quoran says : 

“Have you seen him who has taken 
his passion to be his god” (chapter 
45, 23) ? 

The higher Hinduism of the Upa- 
nishads says : 

“Who does not think with the mind, 
but by whom the mind thinks, as they 
say ; that is Brahman you should know, 
not this which people worship. He does 
not see with the eyes but by whom the 
eyes see; that is Brahman you should 
know, not this which they worship. He 
who does not hear with the eltrs but by 
whom this ear hears; that is Brahman 
you should know, not this which they 
worship” (Kena Vparmhad I, 5-7). 

The Gita says* 
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“The fool without knowing My 
supreme changeless reality regard Me 
embodied, though I am unembodied” 
(chapter 7, verse 24). 

Even in later Smritis the reason 
for imagining corporeal existence of 
Brahman has been given as “for the 
use of the worshippers.” “The imagina- 
tion of corporeal existence of Brahman 
Who is pure consciousness without a 
second, without a part and without a 
body, is for the use of the worshippers” 
(Raghunandan). The following verse 
said to have been uttered by Vyasa 
on the completion of the Mahabharata, 
gives the philosophy of image-worship : 

1. “I have ascribed form for the 
contemplation of Thee Who are without 
form.” 

2. “Oh, Universal Preceptor, I 
have cast off Thy unspeakable nature 
by praising Thee.” 

3. “By instituting pilgrimage, I 
have destroyed the idea of all-prevad- 
ing nature of the Deity. Great God, 
pardon these three faults of disfigura- 
tion done by me.” 

It is a popular opinion among the 
Hindus that image-worship is for people 
low in spiritual development. The 
Kularnava T antra says : 

“The highest is the natural state, the 
next is contemplation. The lowest is 
the uttering of hymns. The lowest of 
the low are oblations and image- 
worship.” 

Angels 

Like the Jews and the Christians, the 
Muslims believe in the existence of 
angels. According to the Muslim creed, 
the angels are made of light ; they are 
neither male nor female. They are 
sinless and are engaged in worshipping 
God and carrying out His commands. 
The Hindu conception of the Devas is 
similar. «The * Vedanta admits the 
existence of Devas (1.8.26). % According 


to the Hindu Sastras the Devas are 
made of light. Both the Hindus and 
the Muslims believe that the angels are 
created and will die in the end and 
that God alone is Eternal. 

Heaven and Hell 

Both Hinduism and Islam agree in 
the belief that there is life after death, 
in which the virtuous go to heaven and 
the vicious to hell. Both according to 
the Quoran and the Vedanta the 
number of hell is seven. In the 
Upanishads we find mention of several 
hells. 

Prophets 

According to the Muslim belief, God 
speaks to particular persons who com- 
municate God’s will to mankind in 
general. The very conception of Rishi 
who in meditation perceives the words 
of Brahman is similar to the Muslim 
conception of the prophet. The Vedanta 
speaks of the Mukta Jiva (liberated 
soul). According to it, the Mukta Jiva 
becomes endowed with divine attributes 
excepting the power of creation, main- 
tenance and dissolution. The prophets 
will be the Mukta Jivas according to 
the Vedanta. The later Hinduism 
believes in Avatars, that is, in the in- 
carnation of God as men and even 
lower animals. This idea is wanting in 
ancient Hindu scriptures. Both the 
Hindus and the Muslims alike believe 
that the words of God are uncreated 
and eternal and that they are revealed 
to the seers— the Rishis or the Prophets. 

Rituals 

Coming down to beliefs in rituals, 
we find wonderful similarity between 
these two great religions. Both believe 
in bodily purification, pilgrimage, fast- 
ing, prohibited foods and prohibited 
degree in marriage. 
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A Hindu must bathe and put on 
clean garments before he performs 
worship. So also a Musalman must 
perform ablution (and in cases of 
greater impurity bathing) and must put 
on clean dress for saying his prayers. 
The Prophet said, “Cleanliness is half 
the faiths.” 

, What is Benares to the Hindus, 
Mecca is to the Muslims. The Muslims 
believe that by properly performing 
the pilgrimage, by abstaining from sin 
and by taking vow of sinning no more 
in life, his former sins are forgiven and 
he receives a new birth. The Hindu 
belief is not far different. It should 
be mentioned here that according to 
orthodox belief the Black Stone of the 
Kaaba is a sacred relic of Abraham 
and its kissing is no more than the 
kissing of a beloved person. 

A Hindu is to fast on the eleventh 
day both after the Full-moon and the 
New-moon and on other occasions. A 
Musalman is under obligation to fast 
for a month in Ramzan. It is regarded 
as meritorious to fast at other times, 
especially on the Full-moon day and 
the two following days of every month, 
the first ten days of the month of 
Muharram, on various other occasions 
and on Mondays. Fasting is regarded 
by both the Hindus and the Musalmans 
as a purificatory practice conducive to 
self-control. 

The prohibited foods are almost 
similar in Hinduism and Islam. The 
Hindus believe that the prohibition of 
taking beef is only for the Kali Yuga. 
In the Vedas and the Mahabharata 
beef has not been prohibited. On the 
other hand though the Muslims are 
allowed to take meat of certain animals, 
the Sufis recommend abstention from 
meat-eating for the devotees. 

At present the prohibited degrees of 
marriage among the Hindus are very 


much restricted on considerations of 
both Gotra and Pinda. Marriage among 
cousins is unknown among the Hindus 
in Northern India, but in the Deccan 
even a Brahmin can lawfully marry his 
maternal uncle’s daughter, following 
the example of the marriage of Arjuna 
with Subhadra. In fact, the present 
restriction was unknown during the 
Vedic age. The following Vedic text 
is quoted in the Smritis sanctioning the 
marriage of cousins. “Indra, come by 
path that are praised to this our 
sacrifice, accept the offering. Well- 
cooked meat is offered which is Thy 
due as one’s maternal uncle’s daughter 
or father’s sister’s daughter (is his 
due).” The Satapatha Brahmana says : 

“From the very same common stock 
are descended the enjoyer (husband) 
and the enjoyed (wife). We marry in 
the third or we marry in the fourth 
degree.” 

It should be mentioned in this con- 
nection that ancient Hinduism did not 
know the burning of Sutees*; rather 
it sanctioned the marriage of the widow, 
preferably with her brother-in-law. 
Yaska gives the derivation of Devara 
as meaning the second husband 
(Dwitiya Vara). The following verse 
of the Parasara Smriti for the re- 
marriage of .women is often quoted. 

“A second .husband is ordained for 
women in casfe her husband disappears 
or dies or becomes Sannyasin or be- 
comes impotent or apostatizes.” 

Even the Smritis recognize the 
abandonment of the wife under certain 
circumstances. The wife, however, 
cannot re-marry, if abandoned by the 
husband. ' This Hindu ‘Varjana’ is 
somewhat similar to the Muslim Talak. 
It should be understood that according 

# There is reference to the Sutee, in the 
Atharva Veda XVHI, 8, During the Rig- 
Vedic times the custom is skid to have 
completely disappeared.— Ed. 
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to Islam divorce without sufficient 
reason is sfnful and displeasing to God. 
The Prophet has said, “Of all permitted 
things divorce is most abominal to 
God.” The Hindu scriptures are also 
equally vehement in denouncing this 
practice. 

In conclusion, I should like to appeal 
to my Hindu and Muslim brethren in 


the name of the Great God whom we 
all worship and in the name of our Dear 
Motherland where we are destined to 
live for generations, to forget the minor 
differences of their religions, to feel that 
after all they are the spiritual children 
of the Lord of the Universe and to 
love and respect each other and to live 
in peace. 


PEACE AND EDUCATION 

Dr. Maria Montessori, m.d. (rome), d.litt. (durham). 


I 

To ask anyone to speak on peace 
would appear to everybody a pheno- 
menon quite foreign to our time, since 
we think to-day that nobody is worth 
listening to on any subject, unless he 
is a specialist. For questions of far 
less importance, we choose only the 
most competent orators. Who would 
dream of asking a mathematician to 
criticise modern art, or a man of letters 
to expound the theory of radio-activity ? 
And yet, in comparison with the pro- 
blem of peace, of what value are even 
the most sublime branches of human 
knowledge? It is upon peace that the 
very life of the nations depends, per- 
haps even the progress or decay of our 
entire civilization. 

How strange it is therefore that there 
exists no science of peace, no science 
with an outward development com- 
parable at least with the development 
of the science of war in the matter of 
armaments and strategy. Yet war, 
looked upon as a phenomenon due to 
collective humanity, presents a greater 
proportion of mystery, for — in spite of 
the fa’ot that all the peoples of the 
earth are eager to escape from that 
most frightful of scourges — it is men 
5 t 


themselves who set it afoot and they 
submit to it of their own accord. Great 
numbers of people devote their lives 
to the study of the hidden causes of 
natural cataclysms such as earthquakes, 
which mankind is powerless to over- 
come. War, on the contrary, depends 
on mankind, it is an exclusively human 
phenomenon : hence, more than any 
other, it ought to be open to human 
research and thought. Conditioning 
the establishment of peace in the world, 
there are bound to be indirect and com- 
plex factors, certainly worth studying 
and worthy of giving rise to a power- 
fully organized science. But it can be 
asserted without hesitation that no 
research study, even of a rudimentary 
character, has been undertaken on 
peace. Stranger still, the very concept 
of peace is not yet clear, it has never 
been adequately defined. 

How astonishing is that fact ! Man 
has solved many of the riddles of the 
universe, he rules the earth and has 
conquered many occult forces. The in- 
centive has come from the vital instinct 
of preservation and still more from the 
urge to know and to find out. Is it not 
curious that there should remain a vast 
unexplored region in the study of man’s 
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inward energies ? This ruler of the 
outer world has not succeeded in con- 
quering his inward energies as they 
accumulated and found expression 
among the vast masses forming the 
different human groups. If man were 
asked the reason of this, he could not 
give a clear answer. In this sense, the 
concept of peace still remains absent 
from the innumerable notions that deter- 
mine our knowledge. 

II 

Wfiat is generally meant by peace is 
the ceasing from war. But this con- 
cept, a purely negative one, is not the 
real concept of peace. If the apparent 
aims of a given war are stressed, peace 
understood as above represents their 
final and stabilized triumph. The in- 
centive to war used indeed to be the 
conquest of land and the subduing of 
nations and, although the habitat of 
man is no longer the actual soil but 
rather a social organization built upon 
economic machinery, that old incentive 
is still the one generally thought of as 
the real one and the masses allow them- 
selves to be drawn into war on such 
grounds. 

Now why, before the spectre of an 
invasion of the land, do the masses 
arise, ready to march to death? Why 
do we see women and even children 
rushing to the defence of their coun- 
try ? It is from fear of that very 
thing, which — once the war is over — 
bears the name of peace ! Does not the 
history of mankind teach us that what 
we call peace is the forced adaptation 
of the vanquished to a state of sub- 
mission which has become final, to the 
loss of all that they have loved, to the 
giving up of the fruits of their labour 
and of their conquests ? The vanquish- 
ed nation is compelled to renunciation, 
as though it alone deserved punishing 
because it has been vanquished, while 


the victor claims supremacy over the 
defeated population, which may be 
looked upon as the victim of disaster. 
Such a situation, although it marks the 
end of the fighting, cannot be given the 
name of peace; on the contrary it is 
precisely that adaptation that consti- 
tutes the true moral tragedy of war. 

War may be compared to the burn- 
ing down of a palace filled with works 
of art and other treasures. If that 
palace has been reduced to a mass of 
smoking ashes, reeking with poisonous 
fumes, the disaster has reached its ulti- 
mate consequences; yet those cinders 
and the suffocating vapours they emit 
may be likened to peace as the word 
is generally understood. 

Let us take another example : 
imagine a man dying as the result of 
an infectious illness. In his body, the 
war between the germs and those 
energies that might have made him 
immune to the disease is over and we 
very properly hope that he may rest 
in peace ; but what a difference between 
that kind of peace and what is called 
health ! 

The error which consists in giving 
the name of peace to the permanent 
triumph of the ends that war had in 
view misleads us as to the path of 
salvation that would lead us to tru 
peace. And as there is, in the history 
of all nations, a sort of periodic re- 
currence of unjust triumphs of that 
kind, so long as that error remains with 
us, the seeking after peace will be hope- 
lessly beyond the reach of human possi- 
bilities. Hence the need for seeing 
clearly the essential differences, the 
opposite moral implications of war and 
peace; without that clear vision we 
shall be deceived and while seeking for 
peace we shall find conflict. 

It is not only of the past that I speak. 
To this day the life of nations when 
they are 4 uot at war, is an adaptation 
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to events that have gone before, an 
adaptation taking place between the 
victors an4 the vanquished. The 
former lash , out with whips and the 
latter hurl imprecations at them, like 
the demons and the damned in Dante’s 
Inferno; all of them equally far re- 
moved from the divine breath of love, 
all of them fallen beings who have 
broken away from the harmony of the 
universe. And this repeats itself end- 
lessly, for all nations have been 
alternately victors and vanquished. 
Therefore the contact of nations with 
one another throughout the ages has 
corrupted them all. 

Ill 

True peace, on the contrary, suggests 
the triumph of justice and love among 
men : it reveals the existence of a 
better world wherein harmony reigns. 

In order to establish clearly the differ- 
ence between war and peace, it is not 
sufficient to have a starting point; to 
bring light into this field, as it has 
been brought into so many others, 
actual research work is needed. But 
where shall we find the laboratory in 
which the human mind is endeavour- 
ing to seek the truth, to find out the 
real facts related to peace? 

Nowhere ! There is no such thing. 
There are only sentimental meetings, 
resolutions, appeals ; no leading idea 
guides a study into the roots of this 
formidable problem. We seem to live 
in a state of ethical chaos, since — at the 
same moment — we honour the man who 
has discovered the microbe of a disease 
and invented the serum which will save 
numbers of human lives, and we honour 
still more greatly the man who dis- 
covers new means of destruction and 
u ses his intellectual energies for the 
wiping out of entire populations. 

The value attached to life and the 
m oral principles involved are’^o entirely 


contradictory in these two cases that 
one is tempted to believe in the myste- 
rious co-existence of a double collective 
personality. It is evident that there is 
an unwritten chapter on human psycho- 
logy, that there exists an untamed force 
of infinite danger to mankind. 

In the research all the unknown ele- 
ments of the problem must be taken 
into account. It must allow for hidden 
or unthought of elements which xpay 
be very remote from their ultimate 
effects. Just for these reasons the 
causes of war cannot be found in well- 
known and self-evident facts concern- 
ing social injustice towards the indus- 
trial workers in the field of economic 
production, or in the conditions result- 
ing from the end of a war. These are 
already social results, they are percep- 
tible to the most rudimentary logic; 
they constitute the stages immediately 
preceding the breaking out of war. 

IV 

This assertion may be illustrated by 
the history of a phenomenon parallel to 
that of war, a phenomenon which is as 
it were its reflection on the physical 
plane. I am speaking of the plague, 
that scourge capable of decimating or 
even wiping out a whole population and 
which remained for thousands of years 
invincible and much to be dreaded — 
the plague, propagated by ignorance 
and which was only conquered when 
scientifically studied even in its most 
hidden causes. 

The plague, as we know, appeared 
at long intervals just like wars; it dis- 
appeared spontaneously and society, 
which did not know its causes, could 
not interfere actively to hasten its dis- 
appearance. It broke out as an appall- 
ing chastisement and caused ravages 
which have become historical, like wars. 
Indeed, the plague made a greater 
number of victims than war and caused 
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many more economic disasters. In the 
fourteenth century there was a plague 
that, in China alone, made ten millions 
oi, victims. That ^ame devastating 
wave swept over Russia, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and reached Europe, threaten- 
ing with destruction almost the whole 
of mankind. Hecker, quoted by Wells, 
puts the number of deaths at more than 
25 millions, hence the ravages of the 
plague were worse than those of any 
w$r, even the world war. Each appear- 
ance of this scourge was accompanied 
by & general stoppage of productive 
labour, thus ushering in periods of deep 
misery, so that famine followed on the 
plague, accompanied by the phenome- 
non of the “hallucinated, 55 a notable 
proportion of the survivors being ment- 
ally unbalanced, and this fact increased 
the difficulties of a return to normal 
conditions and put an end to the cons- 
tructive work of civilization for a long 
time. 

It is interesting to examine the expla- 
nations which were given of this scourge, 
an amazingly striking image of war on 
the physical plane, and to find out what 
attempts were made to protect men 
against it. From Homer and Titus 
Livius to the Latin chronicle of the 
Middle Ages, we always find the same 
explanation : the plague is caused by 
wicked men who disseminate poisons. 
Dion Cassius, describing the plague of 
the year A.D. 189 relates that, in the 
whole of the Empire, cruel men had 
been enrolled who, for money, threw 
poisoned needles about everywhere. At 
another period, in the days of Pope 
Clement the Sixth, the Jews were 
accused of spreading this disease and 
were massacred. When, during the 
siege of Naples, the plague destroyed 
400,000 of the inhabitants of the city, 
— that being nearly the whole of the 
population and almost three quarters 
of the besieging troops, — the Neapoli- 


tans believed themselves to be poisoned 
by the French and the latter by the 
Neapolitans. 

Still more interesting ave the docu- 
ments to be found in the ancient 
Ambrosian Library of Milan, dealing 
with the setting up of courts of justice 
and with the proceedings of a lawsuit 
brought against two piosoners accused 
of having started the famous plague of 
Milan, proceedings which ended in their 
being condemned to death to make an 
example of them. This was the only in- 
stance of legal proceedings having been 
undertaken in order that, under such 
very exceptional circumstances, public 
chastisement should not be left to 
popular vengeance. The proceedings 
of the lawsuit, preserved in the State 
archives, were variously commented 
upon by a number of writers. It is a 
significant fact that a question so 
patently pathological could have been 
discussed as though due to an act fall- 
ing under the sanction of the law and 
should have given rise to a lawsuit 
brought against men utterly powerless 
to cause such a stupendous disaster. 
This seems absurd nowadays when we 
think of the plague, but do we not in 
the case of war seek to foist the respon- 
sibility for the world cataclysm upon 
an individual : the Kaiser, the Czarina, 
the priest Raspoutine or the regicide of 
Sera jevo ? 

Another kind of phenomenon, caused 
by the instinct of self-preservation, was 
observed during the most celebrated 
outbreaks of the plague, this was the 
flocking together of those who remain- 
ed immune : crowds assembled in public 
squares, filled the churches and organiz- 
ed processions in the streets, chanting 
prayers, carrying banners, sacred 
images and relics. These practices 
helped to spread the disease rapidly 
among those who might have escaped. 
Finally the scourge ceased abruptly 
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and the survivors became reconciled to 
life, their hearts swelled with that hope 
which never dies, they were convinced 
that mankind had just undergone a 
necessary., trial, perhaps the last one. 

V 

Docs not this state of mind remind 
us of the alliances made between nations 
in order to avoid war? The aim of pre- 
war alliances was to establish a Euro- 
pean balance against war : it is plain 
to us now that it was precisely this 
system which caused the stupendous 
disaster, because a great number of 
nations were drawn into the conflict 
from the mere fact of being bound to 
others. And if, to-day, all the nations 
in the world united with the aim of 
doing away with war, but left untouch- 
ed within themselves the same tenden- 
cies and the same disregard of first 
causes, the war might spread to the 
whole world, while men continued to 
hope, imagining that this war, the last, 
was necessary for the final est a :blivhment 
of peace. 

It was scientific research in the realm 
of the invisible which alone succeeded 
in discovering the direct cause of the 
plague : specific micro-organisms and 
their propagating agents, which were 
rats. As these small mammals shun 
mankind, they had never been suspect- 
ed. Once the factors causing the plague 
were known, it became apparent that 
it was one of the numberless infectious 
diseases which continually threaten the 
health of mankind and find in a vitiated 
environment a permanent ground of in- 
fection. 

Now, in the Middle Ages the nations 
lived indifferent and ignorant amidst 
unsanitary conditions, coming and 
going among the filth accumulated in 
the public streets, without water in 
their houses, choosing in preference 
dark stuffy rooms to sleep in, fearing 
6 


the sunshine. This created a favour- 
able ground for the breeding not only 
of the dreaded plague but of an infinite 
number of sicknesses less apparent in 
their manifestations, because they oily 
attacked individuals or families and did 
not interfere with the daily life of man- 
kind. Hence, when men fought suc- 
cessfully against the plague, they also 
of necessity carried out, against all dis- 
eases caused by germs, an energetic 
campaign of public and private cleans- 
ing, undertaken at the same time in 
cities and inside every private house. 
And that was the first chapter of the 
glorious history of the defence of man- 
kind against the last and smallest of 
living creatures which still threatened 
its existence. 

But personal hygiene, the ultimate 
attainment of that long fight, has yet 
another aspect : health, as such, took 
on a new value because a perfectly 
healthy man, well grown and strong, 
can run ihe risk of infection without 
being contaminated. Personal health is 
related to self-control and to the wor- 
ship of life in all its natural beauty — 
self-control bringing with it happiness, 
renewed youth and the lengthening of 
existence. Thus personal health has 
acquired enormous importance and it 
lias placed before itself as the goal to 
be reached, the ideal of the perfectly 
healthy man. 

Now, when mankind started on this 
new quest, the perfectly healthy indivi- 
dual simply was not to be found. 
V”. ether he were underfed or overfed, 
a man was always filled with poisons : 
we mav go so far as to say that he 
deliberately poisoned himself. Little 
by little, and with great zest, he brought 
upon himself suffering and death . he 
found his greatest pleasures in a super- 
abundance of food, in the poisons of 
alcohol, in idleness. What science re- 
vealed was that what he looked upon 
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as delightful, indeed as a peculiarly 
enviable privilege, held within it the 
germs of death. Voluntary renuncia- 
tion of interminable, .solemn and sump- 
tuous meals, of the refined and tempting 
pleasures of the cellar, or of thought- 
less idleness was looked upon not as a 
means of escape from ill health, but as 
a sacrifice, a penance, and the highest 
possible virtue. It seemed like renoun- 
cing immediate enjoyment, and at the 
same time sacrificing life itself. Yet 
those pleasures were built up on founda- 
tions of unsuspected degradation; they 
^were* the pleasures of men who had 
sunk into idleness and lost all taste for 
strenuous living. When the legions of 
micro-organisms attacked a man, he 
was already morally enfeebled and 
almost in a dying condition. But, when 
the love of life at last revived and be- 
came dominant, man was terrified by 
the consequences of his degeneracy and 
he fled to sunshine and activity, joyous- 
ly, as to a liberation. The simple life, 
temperate meals, preference given to 
a vegetarian diet and even to raw food, 
joy in physical effort, the total giving 
up of one’s self to natural and life- 
giving forces, that is to-day the way 
of living of those who know how to 
enjoy modern existence, of those who 
wish to live long and conquer ill-health. 
A saint of the olden time would have 
looked upon such an existence as the 
model of perfect penance ! 

The idea of personal hygiene has thus 
completely reversed the values formerly 
professed : it has suppressed the plea- 
sures accompanying the race for death 
and replaced them by the pleasures of 
the race for life. 

VI 

But in the realm of ethics we have 
net taken one forward step; in respect 
to morality we are as backward as the 
men of the Middle Ages were in respect 


to sanitation. Our conscience does not 
even suspect that dangerous unknown 
quantities exist in the realm of ethics; 
it only conceives of superficial reac- 
tions ; the loose morality of tfee present 
day is explained as a form of modern 
liberty, a shaking off of the old ethical 
shackles which had remained untouched 
since the days when salvation was 
thought to be found in sacrifice. To 
work less, allowing machinery to make 
all the necessary effort, such is the high- 
est aim inspiring the conquests of our 
modern times. And in the substratum 
of our chaotic ethical life is found the 
overwhelming desire to get rich, which 
reveals the existence of that irresistible 
vice called avarice, and which is the 
parallel, on the ethical plane, of idle- 
ness on the physical plane. Both imply 
the illusion that one is heaping up 
treasure and both give the illusion of 
enjoyment. But pleasures which have 
their roots in those two vices of a deca- 
dent epoch are in reality poisonous and 
mortal dangers. The wide world open 
to a sane and conquering life remains 
hidden ; man, with his secret vices, 
holds himself aloof from it and he preys 
upon himself in the dark caverns of 
subconsciousness. If it were possible, 
in this matter, to use a pathological 
parallel, this moral situation might be 
likened to the subtle creeping sickness 
whose unsuspected menace hangs over 
our life : tuberculosis. In its early 
stages tuberculosis causes a frenzied 
desire for enjoyment and it remains a 
long time latent and imperceptible. 
While the plague is a rapid and sudden 
scourge, tuberculosis is a slow consum- 
ing of the enfeebled body. 

Everything considered, we live moral- 
ly in a state of degeneracy in a dark 
and stuffy environment, and crowds of 
us are making false assertions. How 
many moralists, for example, go about 
to-day repeating that the error of the 
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age consists in a determination to base 
everything upon the human reason ; 
how many are convinced that progress 
cannot be reached by mere logic taking 
everything 41 in hand. But seemingly 
there is no one who doubts that reason 
is reigning triumphant to-day, that it 
is the supreme sovereign. And yet it 
is precisely man’s reason which is now 


obscured and almost vanquished. In 
reality, the prevailing chaos of our 
ethics is merely one aspect of our psychi- 
cal degeneracy, the other aspect being 
the loss of reason. It is this loss of 
reason, this spreading and increasing 
madness, that characterizes our time. 
The return to reason is the most urgent 
thing for us. 


(To be concluded) 


HINDUISM IN CEYLON 

By Swami Jagaiuswarananda 


Though Ceylon is well known as an 
ancient seat of Buddhist thought and 
culture, Hinduism is no less dominant 
in the island. Of the Ceylonese 
population, which is approximately five 
and a half millions according to the 
last census, about one-fourth are 
Hindus belonging to the Saivasiddhanta 
school of Hinduism. Ceylonese Hindus 
are Tamilians belonging to the South- 
Indian Dravidian stock and their an- 
cestors migrated to the island in the 
prc-historic days. It is also suggested 
that they were the original settlers of 
the place when in the bygone ages 
Ceylon was geographically a part of 
India. 

The Hindus in Ceylon numbering 
about a lakh are staunch followers of 
four prominent Saivitc saints of India, 
uiz. Manickavasagar, Sundaramurthy, 
Thirugnanasambandhar and Appar- 
swamy. The books written specially by 
these four Tamil saints, mostly The- 
varams or hymns in adoration of Siva, 
are their religious scriptures. Some of 
them, for instance Thiruvasagam of 
Manickavasagar, have been rendered 
into "English with critical annotations 


by the late Rev. Dr. Pope of Oxford. 
Both in spiritual fervour and poetic 
beauty they arc masterpieces of world 
literature. Though the Hindus have 
spread all over the island, the northern 
part, being nearer to India, is colonized 
by the Hindus. The Hindu districts 
are Trincoinalie, Batticaloa, Jaffna and 
Nogombo, mostly inhabited by the Sai- 
vites with a sprinkling of Vaislmavites. 
Lanka is the oldest name which the 
island always bore in song and story 
both here and in India. After it was 
conquered and colonized by the Bengali 
prince Vijaya and his followers, it began 
to be called Sinhala Dvipa or The 
Island of The Lion Race. Sinhala 
Dvipa became Ileladvipa in the mouths 
of its inhabitants, while foreigners made 
it Serediv. It was often called Sinhala 
whence come the later forms of Ceil- 
lam, Ceylam, and finally Ceylon. The 
Greeks called it Tapropane instead of 
Tambrapani, corrupted form of Tamra- 
parni, the name of a South-Indian river 
supposed to be gvien to it. 

The Tamils or Hindus in Ceylon are 
divided into two classes, the Ceylon 
Tamils and the Indian Tamils. The 
Ceylon Tamils are usually educated and 
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occupy good position in society. The 
late Sir P. Ramanathan, the Sir Surcn- 
dranath of Ceylon, built a very gigantic 
Siva temple in Colombo, made of stone 
according to the South-Indian style. 
Amongst other prominent Hindus may 
be mentioned thd names of the late Sir 
P. Arunachalam and Dr. A. Coomara- 
swamy, the reputed authority on Indian 
art and architecture, now the curator 
of the Indian section of the Boston 
Museum of line arts. The Indian Ta- 
mils are chiefly of the labouring class 
and are temporary immigrants of South 
India. They return to India after a 
period of service and form the bulk 
of estate labour. But both the Ceylon 
and Indian Tamils along with all Mus- 
lims speak the Hindu language Tamil, 
which is said to be the oldest living 
literary tongue. As hi India many 
Hindus in Ceylon have been converted 
to Christianity. The foreign rulers, 
especially the Portuguese, forced them 
to adopt the Semitic faith and name 
also. Even now many Hindus bear 
Christian appellations. The religious 
conditions of Ceylon indicate that Chris- 
tianization has penetrated to the core 
of Ceylon life. But as the spirit of 
Hindu culture is deathless, it has al- 
ready started to assert itself. 

II 

Though Hinduism in Ceylon is pure 
Saivism; the Ceylon Hindus are practi- 
cally the worshippers of Pillair or 
Gancsh and Kandaswamy or Karlikeya, 
the two sons of Lord Siva. There rre 
2157 Hindu temples in the island, main- 
ly dedicated to Kartikeya and Gancsh. 
Some of them arc very old, of pre- 
Buddhistic age — specially the shrines 
at Kataragama, Chilaw, Trincomalic 
and Dondra. Kartikeya temple at 
Kataragama, considered to be the holi- 
est in the island, is a sylvan shrine 
lying in the heart of a vast forest in- 


fested with wild beasts in the southern- 
most point of Ceylon beach near the 
Indian Ocean, the nearest railway 
station being about 50 miles away. But 
during the two festival week's in July 
and August it overflows with vfsitors 
and becomes a busy town with shops 
and markets and a veritable hive of 
activities with processions carried out 
at night. The pilgrimage to Katara- 
gama attracts Hindus, Buddhists and 
Mahomcduns alike in their thousands 
from all parts of Ceylon and South 
India. The origin of the temple can be 
traced back to the hoary age of Hindu 
mythology. Kandaswamy is looked 
upon by the Sinhalese Buddhists as 
their national hero and god. There 
seems to be an idea that the Hindus 
have a greater claim to it than the 
Buddhists. The management of this 
holiest temple of Ceylon is in the hands 
of the Buddhists, just as the holiest 
Buddhist temple in India, I mean the 
one at Buddha Gaya, is in the hands of 
the Hindus. As a matter of fact the 
worship of this god Kartikeya had been 
known to the Sinhalese people from 
the earliest times. It was quite cer- 
tain that the Sinhalese people had 
worshipped him before they became 
Buddhists. To the Ceylon Buddhists 
this Hindu god is the embodiment of 
life and energy. 

The Kataragama temple is situated 
on the bank of the Manickka Ganga, the 
Ganges of Ceylon. The Hindu settlers 
of Ceylon brought along with the m 
the traditional Bhakfci for the Ganges. 
Six prominent rivers have the suffix 
“Ganga,” such as the Kalu Ganga, 
Kelani Ganga, Mahaweli Ganga, etc. 
The Hindu god Kartika has been al- 
lotted a prominent place in all Buddhist 
temples. In the hill towns of Budulla 
and Kandy two Kandaswami temples 
are owned by the Buddhists. Under 
the ancient Bo-tree at Anuradhapura, 
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planted by Mahendra of Asokan royal 
family in the third cenury B. C., an 
imftge of Kartikeya is worshipped. In 
many Buddhist* houses stone images of 
Kartikeya are to be seen even now. In 
every one of the Buddhist temples of 
the island, numbering about 6200, 
Kartikeya has secured a seat. Tradi- 
tion goes to say that Bhagavan Buddha 
visited Ceylon by air three times, 
and when he left the island he appointed 
god Vishnu as the care-taker of the 
island. So the Hindu god Vishnu is 
also worshipped by the Buddhists. In 
Colombo there is a big temple dedicated 
to god Vishnu by the Buddhists. In 
the hilly town of Diyatalawa there is 
a Buddhist temple on both sides of 
which there are temples of Kartikeya 
and Vishnu. Of the most beautiful 
rock-cut temples at Dambulla one 
is dedicated to Vishnu. In these 
temples, which are marvels of archi- 
tecture, there are images and wall paint- 
ings of Rama, Lakshmana, Vibhishana, 
Kartikeya, Ganesh, Vishnu and other 
Hindu deities. In Kandy, the third 
and last important capital of Ceylon, 
near the famous Tooth-temple, there 
are temples for Vishnu and other 
Hindu gods. Even the ceremonials 
of the Tooth-temple have been greatly 
influenced by the Hindu culture. The 
last five kings of Ceylon who reigned 
here were Tamils or Hindus and mar- 
ried the princess of the royal dynasty 
of Madura and Tanjore. 

There is a belief that in Adam’s 
Peak, the second highest peak of Ceylon, 
about 7500 feet high above the sea 
level, and the holiest place of pilgrim- 
age for the Buddhists, Buddha came 
by air and left his foot-prints. The 
Hindus, on the other hand, believe that 
the foot-prints are those of god Siva and 
hence make pilgrimages there very fre- 
quently. From the peak one can get 
the most beautiful natural scenery of 
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Ceylon. It is characteristic of Hindu 
culture to convert beautiful mountain 
peaks into places of worship. Hence the 
origination of rock-temples at Trichi- 
nopoly, Pakshi Tirtha in the South 
and Amarnath, Kedarnath, Badri- 
narayana, etc., in the North. 

In Trincomalie, one of the most im- 
portant naval bases in the East, lies 
another very ancient Hindu shrine, 
named Swami Rock. The grandeur of 
the site probably led to its selection as 
a place of worship even in the pre- 
Buddhistic age, long before organized 
Hinduism built a shrine at the spot. 
St. Nihal Singh in his Ceylon , New and 
Old says, “This temple is half as old 
as time. Its foundations are lost in 
the mist of mythology. According to 
one account it certainly existed 2500 
years B.C. The present name is a cor- 
ruption of Thirukanat.h Malai derived 
from ‘Kouatha,’ the deity to whom the 
place was originally dedicated. In the 
vernacular now in use however the god 
is spoken of as Koneswara Swamy or 
Siva.” The temple in which the image 
was enshrined was a thousand-pillared 
magnificent edifice but the Portuguese 
vandals in their greed of gold destroyed 
it completely. Worship nevertheless 
continues. The Portuguese not only 
took away jewels and wealth but 
smashed the pillars, threw them into 
the ocean and used some fragments of 
the thousand pillars for their buildings. 
One solitary stern pillar of the early 
Hindu type still remains. From the 
precipice downwards to the deep sea 
there is a cleft in which is carved 
in relief “Konesh,” who is worshipped 
by streams of pilgrims. There is a 
tradition that Ravana, king of Lanka, 
was a daily worshipper of the temple, 
but as daily attendance to the temple 
from his place was troublesome to him, 
he wanted to remove the temple whole- 
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sale to his palace but he was mira- 
culously stopped. 

Ill 

The pre-historic temple at Muniswara 
Siva at Chilaw has a lure for the Hindus 
and the Buddhists alike, traditions go 
to say that it is a Ceylon shrine at which 
Ramachandra worshipped. Historians 
cannot say exactly how many centuries 
back the temple was constructed. How- 
ever the legend is that it was built by 
Ramachandra after the defeat of 
Ravana before returning to India. St. 
Nihal Singh opines that it is one of the 
oldest places of worship in the world. 
Siva is the presiding deity here and is 
given the first and foremost chamber in 
the sacred shrine. But the shrine is 
particularly sacred to his consort 
Parvati. It is called the Pithasthan of 
Bhadra Kali. There are figures of all 
the deities of Hindu mythology, 
amongst which the one witli six heads 
and twelve hands representing God 
Skanda in his martial character was pre- 
sented to the temple by an ancient king 
of Malabar coast. A festival is held in 
commemoration of the meeting of Par- 
vati with Agastya Muni who visiting 
the island from India led a hermit’s life 
for some years at the shrine. 

The ancient Vishnu temple at Dondra 
was one of the most celebrated in 
Ceylon. The place has been the re- 
treat of the devotees and pilgrims from 
the remotest time. There are some 
Buddhist Dagobas but the most import- 
ant temple is a shrine which in very 
early times had been erected by the 
Hindus in honour of God Vishnu. The 
present temple is 1500 years old, and 
all the Kings of Ceylon, both Hindu 
and Buddhist, were devotees of this 
shrine. The Sri Kedareswara Siva 
temple near Mannar is another very, 
very old temple. The Portuguese 
vandals repeatedly destroyed both the 


temples at Dondra and Mannar and 
plundered their riches. The Mannar 
temple was said to have been built by 
the celestial architect VisWakarma, But 
when it was in ruins Agastya Muni 
during his visit to Ceylon rebuilt it. 
Both the Hindus and the Buddhists 
come here for worship. Sigiriya, a pre- 
cipitous bald rock on which a Ceylon 
King built his palace, is very beautiful.* 
There we can see the famous 'frescos 
(also a few at the Galu Vihara in Polon- 
noruva), the most delicate and beautiful 
examples of Buddhist art in Ceylon. 
The old paintings of the Indian caves 
of Ajanta are just like them. Dr. 
Earnst Waldsmidt, curator of the 
Indian section of the Prussian State 
museum, Berlin, who was recently in 
Ceylon on a study-tour, remarked in a 
lecture at the Colombo museum that the 
frescos of the “Ladies of Sigiriya” in 
their vivid colours were the wonderful 
creations of Indian genius and the most 
valuable treasures of art. The art of 
Ajanta and Sigiriya was at its height 
between the 5th and 7th centuries A.D. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries South India supplied kings 
and ambassadors of culture to the 
Kandyan kingdom. What remains of 
the palace of Kandy, shorn of all its 
adornments, has a strange resemblance 
to the one at Tanjore. It is evident that 
the last kings at Kandy imitated the 
courts at Tanjore and Madura a great 
deal. The last Tamil kings of Ceylon 
were rather Hindu in culture, but they 
possessed sufficient tact not to interfere 
with the Buddhist rights and feelings 
of their subjects. The audience hall 
of the latter Kandyan court resembles 
the one in Tanjore palace. Some of the 
movements of the Kandyan dances have 
evidently been copied after the style of 
the dancers of Tanjore court *and the 
records still preserved at the library of 
the Tanjore palace show that there has 
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been exchange of artists between the 
'Tanjore and Kandyan courts in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries *in which cultural intercourse was 
very frequent between Ceylon and 
India. At Polorinaruwa, the second 
capital of Ceylon, the first being Anura- 
.dhapura, Siva temples are even now to 
be seen. The Sinhalese kings built 
Hindu temples for their Hindu wives 
along with Buddhist temples. The 
Hindu religious celebrations of Ceylon 
are largely attended by the Buddhists. 
They "offer Pooja almost in a Hindu 
style. The Hindu worship consists in 
breaking cocoanuts (Ceylon being a 
cocoanut country, there is a plenty of 
cocoanuts everywhere), offering flowers, 
singing Devarams (Tamil hymns) and 
wearing Thiruneeru, that is, sacred 
ashes or Vermillion on the forehead. 
The Buddhists generally wear vermillion 
and dash cocoanuts. Ayurveda is the 
national system of medicine of the 
Hindus and Buddhists alike, and there 
is a big Ayurvedic college in Colombo 
with modern equipments. One Ayur- 
vedic congress is held every year in 
Ceylon to investigate into and popula- 
rize Ayurvedic system and the Govern- 
ment too patronizes it in every way. 
In almost all Buddhist temples Sans- 
krit is studied along with Pali by the 
monks. Unfortunately the Ceylon Hin- 
dus are not much interested in Sans- 
krit. In fact, the Buddhists are more 
acquainted with Sanskrit than the 
Hindus. 

IV 

The Sinhalese folk songs and folk 
dances have close affinity with those of 
the Hindus. One cannot separate the 
three parts of their performances — the 
song, the dance and the instrumental 
music rolled into one harmony like the 
Nritya, Gita and Vaditra of Hindu 
music. The musical renderings are 


based upon infinite varieties of com- 
mutations of five primaries, called 
Panchatala, namely Ta, Dhi, To, Na, 
Ta. Of the tunes of song and dance 
there are eighteen principal ones. The 
traditional tunes faithfully represent 
the movement and gait of some 
animals, that is, the cobra, the 
elephant, the horse, the hawk, etc. 
The Wessellama dance is not to be per- 
formed as an entertainment, as it has 
connection with the worship of Siva 
and Kali. “The folk dances and folk 
songs of Ceylon,” says Dr. Andreas 
Nell, “are of extreme antiquity. Some 
may have come with other arts with 
Vijayan colonists and the retinue of 
the Bo-trce after 240 years but they 
seem to have grown into indigenous 
forms.” King Parakrama Bahu who 
reigned at Polonnaruwa in the I2th 
century A.D., named one of the great 
gates into his capital city after the 
heavenly musicians, the Gandharvas. 
The Sinhalese music is entirely based 
on the seven melodies of Hindu music. 

Nagas or semi-divine serpents of the 
Ceylon Buddhist lore are most probably 
of Hindu origin. They are considered 
as protectors of Buddhist relics and 
sanctuaries. Figures of Nagas carved 
out of stone or tin are to be seen near 
many of the Dagobas of Ceylon. In 
Buddhist art Nagas appear in two 
forms, animal and man with many 
heads. Every Buddhist statue, either 
seated or reclining, has a hooded Naga 
over the head. The vessels of clay with 
figures of Nagas are to be seen in the 
Colombo museum. James Fergusson in 
his book Tree and Serpent worship says 
that Nagas are not originally serpents 
but an aboriginal race of serpent wor- 
shippers. Dr. C. F. Oldham, author 
of The Sun and the Serpent , thinks that 
Nagas are not demons but so called be- 
cause they descend from the Sun and 
had the hooded serpent for a totem. 
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Hermann Oldenberg, the famous 
German indologist, considers the Nagas 
to be demoniacal beings like werewolves 
who like tiger-men and swan-maidens 
appeared in human forms. Prof. Vogel 
of Leiden in his book Indian serpent 
lore says that Nagas may occasion- 
ally assume human forms but they do 
not belong to the human world. Theirs 
is the Naga Loka, wherever that myste- 
rious realm of snakes may be located. 
In Hindu homes, particularly in rainy 
seasons, when serpentine troubles in- 
crease Manasa Devi or the Goddess of 
snakes is worshipped to get rid of them. 
However, the Naga cult is almost a 
Hindu Yogic cult without a shade of 
doubt. The snake symbol of myste- 
rious Kundalini is of pre-Buddhistic 
origin. 

Many of the Sinhalese ancient 
customs, rituals and observances are 
of Hindu origin. When a child is 
about to be bom a mystic ceremony 
is performed with offerings of incense 
and flowers upon a plaster of ground 
rice and mustard, on which the names 
of the nine Grahas are drawn. A 
circular ornament which is said to have 
the power of securing immunity from 
evil spirits and of conciliating the 
Grahas is also hung round the neck of 
the child. Horoscopes on palm leaves 
are made by the astrologers just like 
the Hindus. Marriage ceremony also 
follows the Hindu method to a great 
extent. 

V 

The genius of Hindu culture is two- 
fold : assimilation and expansion. These 
two centripetal and centrifugal forces 
are at work from the very beginning of 
its history. They may respectively be 
called the principles of Aryanization 


and Indianization. The former is 
of world-moving and. the latter is of 
nation-making significance. Through 
Buddha and Sankara these twin forces 
of Hinduism worked marvellously. 
That the Whole of Asia was Aryanized 
and converted into a greater India by 
Buddha is an undeniable fact of history. 
Ceylon, Siam, Burma, Cambodia, China 
and the Far East have been literally 
civilized by Buddhism. Says Dr. 
Waddell, the great philosopher of 
history, “Civilization means Aryaniza- 
tion.” The world-shaking and civiliz- 
ing Sakti of Hinduism, i.e. Aryaniza- 
tion, was incarnate in Buddha. He 
converted the whole of Asia, nay, the 
whole of the East into the cultural 
Empire of India. On the other hand, 
Sankara was the embodiment of the 
Hindu Sakti of Indianization. If Arya- 
nization is another name for civiliza- 
tion, Indianization is a synonym for 
spiritualization. What Buddha ex- 
panded Sankara intensified ; what 
Buddha widened Sankara deepened 
and what Buddha Aryanized Sankara 
Indianized or spiritualized. It is a 
historical fact that the pre-Buddhis- 
tic religion of Ceylon was primitive 
Hinduism, which was swept away later 
by the tide of Buddhism. But Hindu- 
ism in Ceylon has now lost its inherent 
property of expansion and absorption. 
So there is no Hindu revival in Ceylon. 
As in India Hinduism in this island 
could not absorb its ‘rebel child* and 
hence has escaped Indianization, but 
interaction between Hinduism and 
Buddhism is slowly going on. And 
when one more spiritual upheaval will 
pass over Ceylon from India, there is 
no doubt that Hinduism will absorb 
Buddhism and Indianization will be 
complete. 



A GREAT SUFI SAINT 

By Aoa Syed Ibrahim Dara 


I 

There are few Sufi sages whose life 
can equal in., simplicity, romance and 
grandeur to that of Bayazid. He 
was a great sage of his time, and 
trully called “ Jewel of Sages.” Bayazid 
was the son of an uneducated man 
and had the misfortune of losing 
his father in an early childhood. 
His loving and affectionate mother 
brought him ' up and making great 
sacrifices sent him to school to 
study the Quoran. Bayazid proved a 
brilliant student in the class and became 
a favourite of the master whose ex- 
plantations of the Quoran he heard 
with great interest. Once a simple 
passage greatly stirred his mind. The 
Quoran said, “Serve God and your 
parents.” “How can a man serve two 
masters?” asked Bayazid. The teacher 
gave an explanation, but he remained 
unsatisfied. The teacher proceeded 
further, but Bayazid could not follow 
him; he remained absorbed in his own 
trend of thoughts. He then suddenly 
got up and taking leave of the teacher 
went to his mother to ask the meaning. 
The mother’s explanation too did not 
satisfy him. lie told his ideas to his 
mother and added, “I want to serve 
God and serve, Him utterly and fully. 
You ask me to serve you. I find I 
cannot do the two things; either you 
ask me to be always with you and 
serve you, or give me up to God and 
let me be His servant for ever.” It 
almost broke "the ' heart of the mother 
to part from her only son. But nobly 
she said, “Bayazid, I give you over to 
God and withdraw all my claims on 
you. Go gladly and be, God’s servant 


for ever.” Putting himself in God’s 
hand, Bayazid left the house that very 
moment and walked out of the town 
almost forgetting that he had a home 
and a mother. 

From that moment he was God’s — 
his only object in life became to serve 
God and to find Him. He went from 
place to place for the knowledge of 
God. He visited 113 sages and did 
hard and difficult penance for thirty 
years. Though, by this time, he him- 
self became a sage and was revered 
by people, Bayazid was not satisfied. 
He felt an intense agony at separation 
from God. He kept awake at nights 
and wept and prayed for the “hidden 
door” to open and for God to reveal 
Himself more fully. In this condition 
he at last came to Jafar Sa Ai Sadiq, 
the great-grandson of the Prophet. 
He was a great spiritual leader of his 
time and founder of all the great schools 
of philosophy in Arabia. People came 
to him from distant lands, and became 
his disciples. He was always haunted 
by the then Khalit and his spies, who 
fearing lest lie might claim the 
Khilaphat made many plots to kill him. 
Had Jafar Sadiq been allowed to deliver 
his message fully, Islam would have 
been greatly enriched and benefited. 
His explanations of the Quoran are the 
greatest authority with most Muslims. 
Bayazid found a right master and felt 
not only satisfied but felt so much 
love and devotion for him that he 
never wished to leave his presence and 
remained absorbed all the time. As 
Jafar Sadiq was a great scholar and 
writer he naturally had many books. 
One day he told Bayazid, “Go and 
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fetch for me that book from the 
almirah.” But to his surprise he found 
that Bayazid did not even know where 
the almirah of books was. He said, 
“Bayazid, you have been here so long 
and yet you do not even know my 
almirah of books. It is a wonder !” 
Bayazid answered, “My master, what 
is the good of seeing the almirah of 
books? I see your face and hear your 
discourses. It is sufficient for me.” 
Jafar Sadiq was greatly struck with 
the reply. He began to ponder over 
the condition of the disciple, who had 
been so absorbed in him all these days. 
Then he called Bayazid and said, 
“Bayazid, your Sadhana with me is 
complete. You leave me and now 
return to your mother. May the 
knowledge you have acquired lead you 
to the final Goal.” Thus giving him 
blessings, he sent him back to his 
mother. 

II 

Every incident of Bayazid ’s life is 
wonderful. When he reached his 
mother’s house, he stood at the door 
and heard what his mother was 
speaking. To his surprise he heard her 
loudly and earnestly praying to God 
with a voice choked with sobs and 
tears, “0 Lord, always shower Thy 
blessings over my son. Let the teachers 
and sages be pleased with him and let 
his life and service please Thee for 
ever.” When Bayazid heard this 
prayer, tears fell from his eyes. He 
went in and said, “Mother, your son 
is here.” His mother embraced him 
and said, “My child, after a long span 
of thirty years you have remembered 
your mother ! At your separation I 
have cried and cried, and become 
blind.” Bayazid answered, “Mother, 
I have acquired the difficult knowledge. 
When leaving you, I was given two 
alternatives by the Quoran. That 


which was more important of the two 
I then placed in the background, and 
followed the other. At last I have 
discovered the secret. I ought to have 
served my mother first. For I find 
that what I obtained through long 
penance I could very easily and quickly 
get by serving you. From now, I shall 
serve my mother.” , 

This was a great spiritual discovery 
of Bayazid. He was one of the very 
first men in Islam to discover the con- 
sciousness of the Divine Mother. He now 
changed his entire course of Sadhana and 
began serving his mother or rather 
serving the Divine Mother through her. 
With astonishing devotion he did it. 
One day when his mother woke up at 
night and asked him for some water 
to drink he found that the vessel 
was empty and there was no drinking 
water in the house. He thereupon 
took a heavy brass water vessel and 
went to the adjacent river. Meanwhile 
his mother fell asleep again. When 
Bayazid returned, he stood in the 
courtyard with the water pot on his 
head all the night and did not put it 
down lest the sound would wake his 
mother. This and many similar incidents 
prove that in serving his mother 
Bayazid was consciously doing a 
Sadhana for the realization of the 
Divine Mother. It is also a spiritual 
fact that what is gained after great 
difficulty and hard penance by means 
of personal effort, can be very easily 
got by the Mother’s Grace. This is 
too well known in India to # need any 
explanation. This principle was adopt- 
ed by some other Muslim sages also. 
The Prophet hirfiself gave a clear hint 
to that effect in t)ie famous saying, 
“Praise lies at the feet of the Mother.” 
It is clear that Bayazid’s Sadhana was 
taking a new turn, and its beginning 
was made when he came ^in contact 
with Jafar Satfiq. The very fact of 
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hid not caring for any other thing except 
being devoted to the Guru shows that 
his was a Sadhana of love and devotion. 
It was for this reason, perhaps, that 
his master sent him to his mother. 
This is indeed a very interesting part 
of Bayazid’s life. 

Ill 

Bayazid after this period went for a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. This too he did 
with great faith and devotion. He 
pondered that he was going to the 
“House of God” and trod every step 
of the way with great reverence. He 
performed penance all along and took 
twelve years to reach there. While he 
was returning people asked why he did 
not visit Medina, the place where there 
is the grave of the Prophet. Bayazid 
replied, “One cannot serve two masters 
at a time. I will do special penance 
for it and come again.” After this 
he spent twelve years more in “purify- 
ing the heart” through penances. 
Then for full one year he “carefully 
watched his heart,” and found in it 
to his great dismay, “the ego of 
penance.” So for the next five years 
he tried to eradicate it with great care 
and, then, became free and humble 
like a child. 

At his prayers Bayazid always asked 
for a complete union with God, and 
perfect freedom from all traces of ego. 
“O Lord,” says he, “how long will 
remain this gulf of separation? Take 
away my ego from me, then only will 
my personality merge into Thee. 0 
Lord, as long I am with Thee and in 
Thee, I am in a safe and exalted posi- 
tion. But when I am in my body, 
in the ego, I become the lowest of the 
low.” 

Bayazid’s character is revealed in the 
following incidents. He was quite 
original in everything. 


One day Bayazid met a young man 
on his way home from the mosque and 
gave him some advice. The youth got 
angry and hit him with his musical 
instrument, which broke into pieces. 
Bayazid too got a deep wound in his 
head. But on reaching home he sent 
the price of the instrument and a big 
pot of sweets to the man and insisted 
on his taking them. Since then the 
youth became his great friend. 

One day a man came to Bayazid 
and said, “I have fasted every day 
for thirty years and spent greater part 
of every night in prayers, yet I have 
not even got a glimpse of God, while 
you bathe in His sunshine.” Bayazid 
said, “Do as I tell you and you will 
surely find Him. First of all throw 
away all your riches and then sit on 
the roadside with a pot of sweets. 
Then ask all the boys to beat you with 
shoes, and who insults and hurts you 
most, to him give the largest share of 
sweets. Do this in every quarter of the 
town, staying most in the place where 
you are treated worst.” The man did 
not agree to follow this advice and went 
away. 

There are many such stories about 
Bayazid. 

IV 

The sayings of Bayazid are very 
famous. His discourses are profound 
and inspiring. The following is a dis- 
course about his Sadhana. We must 
here remember that during his time 
Mahomedan belief was strictly against 
the Sufi ideas that man can get union 
with God. 

Bayazid says, “I spent sixteen years 
on the threshold of the door and could 
not enter. Then one day I said to 
God, ‘0 God, Thou art mine. When 
Thou art mine I have got everything.’ 
That very moment, through His grace, 
all my internal struggle was over. Then 
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I got new life and direct experiences. 
One who follows his command gets all 
he wants as a return. But I have not 
sought for any other thing except Him 
in return. First I thought that I loved 
God. But when my inner sight opened 
I found that it was God Who first loved 
me and drew me to Himself ; that made 
me love Him. 

“With great devotion I turned my 
eyes towards God. He took me away 
from worldly things to a very high 
place. He made me luminous with his 
light. He revealed to me the deepest 
secrets and showed me His greatness 
and power. From Him I turned my 
eyes towards myself and I found that 
He was so high and I was so low. He 
was all purity, I was all impurity. I 
turned my eyes still further and T found 
that my light was His own light. Con- 
templation showed me that all worship 
and devotion is done by Cod and not 
by me. The former ego-sense that 1 do 
prayer or worship went away in an 
instant, and in bewilderment, and 
wonder I spoke out, ‘My Lord, what 
is this phenomenon that Thou showest 
me ! 5 He answered, ‘I am everything. 
..There exists nothing without me. You 
only do work, but the power for work 
and the fruit of your work l am. 
Unless I help you, you cannot even 
worship me. 5 After this God asked me 
to see onlyHIis form everywhere and 
do only His work. He removed the 
ego in me and made me alive with Ilis 
all-blissful Existence. Thus He took 
me from falsehood into Truth, from 
darkness into Light. I made my house 
in Him and enjoyed Eternal Bliss. I 
silenced my tongue, I closed my ears, 
all the traffic of the senses I stopped. 
Then the Divine Grace descended upon 
ms. My heart shone forth with the 
New Light. I got the Divine Know- 
ledge. He said to me, ‘Bayazid see 


where there is nothing there is every- 
thing. 5 

“I answered, ‘My Lord, see that I 
do not become egoistic. I have got a 
new life and I am anxious to keep it. 
It is better that I lose myself rather 
than live without Thee.* 

“God said, ‘Bayazid, keep on to 
your contemplation, in the end you will 
be successful. 5 

“I said, ‘God, I have full faith that 
if Thou takest me in Thy service, then 
only I can do contemplation. By my- 
self I am unable to do anything. 5 

“Then God said, ‘Bayazid, ask of 
Me now what you want. 5 

“I said, ‘O Lord, I love Thee, and 
I love nothing else. Thou art the 
greatest of the great. Thou art the 
most gracious. I shall get peace in 
Thee and through Thee only. There- 
fore, do not separate me from Thyself 
even for a second and do not bring 
before me anything but Thyself. 5 

“He answered, ‘Lot it be so. 5 

“After that He remained silent for a 
long time and then said again, ‘The 
Truth you saw and heard, you have 
spoken now. 5 I replied, ‘What I have 
experienced 1 have experienced because 
of Thee. What I saw I saw through 
Thy Grace. What I heard I heard 
through Thee. First Thou madest me 
hear and now it is Thou that praisest 
it. 5 

“Again He severely tested me, but 
I came out successful from the test 
brighter than before. The flame of my 
devotion illumined my heart, and I 
saw there was no other means but 
prayer to reach God. I saw that silence 
was the only lamp to dispel the dark- 
ness. By these means I. became totally 
free from human limitations, external 
and internal. Then' the inner sight 
opened and all the darkness disappear- 
ed. My tongue was transformed and 
it could utter nothing but of His Unity, 
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Grace and Love. My eyes saw only 
His indescribable Beauty. I live in 
Him and I am never to die.” 

V 

Bayazid was greatly revered by his 
disciples and the people of his time 
for his eloquent, inspiring and sincere 
discourses and the hard penance he had 
done all his life. They not only loved 
and honoured him but had faith and 
trust in him. One day, to the surprise 
of all his disciples, Bayazid stood up 
in ecstasy and said that he was God 
himself. 

“Lo I myself am God Almighty 
There is no God besides me; 
Worship me.” 

His disciples were wonder-struck, and 
afterwards asked him to explain it. 
Bayazid said, “Next time I say it, kill 
me on the spot.” He however said it 
again, and yet again, and each time 
with increasing conviction and force. 
One day a disciple aimed a dagger at 
him on one such occasion. But to the 
surprise of all, the dagger turned back 
in the hands of the disciple, who 


struck his own heart and died ! Then 
Bayazid explained that he had merged 
in God. His outer being was only a 
mirror in which they saw their own 
faces. It reflected all that was thrown 
at it — good and bad alike. Hence the, 
dagger too turned to the hitter. 

His sayings on the subject of his 
union with God are many. He would 
say, 

“Within my vesture there is nought 

but God, 

Whether you seek Him on earth or 

in heavens.” 
or 

“How wonderful am I ! 

Salutations unto Me ! 

How great is My Glory !” 

Bayazid realized many other great 
and complex spiritual Truths and left 
in Sufism many great and permanent 
things. 

Bayazid successfully established in 
Sufism ideas for which so many sages 
had given their lives or suffered in- 
numerable troubles and persecutions. 
He was a great master and up to this 
day is revered by the Sufis. 


WHAT HAS MADE JAPAN GREAT. 

By Charu Chandra Ghosh 

(Concluded from the last issue) 


The following I think are the factors 
which have made modern Japan, and 
they are named according to their 
order of importance in my estimation. 

1. Universal compulsory primary 
education and provision of facilities of 
higher education on a commendably 
ample scale. 

2. Co-operation. 

8. Technical schools and colleges. 


4. Institutions for research and ex- 
periment. 

5. Adoption of up-to-date machi- 
nery in all industries. 

6. Availability of cheap electric 
power. 

7. Banking facilities all over the 
country. 

8. Facilities of communication all 
over the country. 
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I would place co-operation first. But 
it is difficult to apportion value correct- 
r ly. I shall now give a brief account 
of each of these factors. 

The primary education compulsorily 
imparted to boys and girls for six 
yeArs is of a very high order and in-‘ 
eludes botany, zoology, physics and 
chemistry in addition to language, 
mathematics, history and geography. 
There is a higher primary course for two 
years for those who do not join the 
middle school course which is for five 
years and equivalent to our Matricula- 
tion. Technical and industrial schools 
are open to those who have completed 
the primary and in some cases the 
higher primary course. Technical 
colleges are open to those who have 
' passed out of the middle school. Those 
who wish to go to the university have 
to pass through high schools for two 
years after the middle school. Space 
will not permit me to go into details. 
But I wish to emphasize one point and 
that is that instruction is everywhere 
through the medium of Japanese. I 
also quote from the latest Year-Book 
the number of different kinds of educa- 
tional institutions with the number of 
teachers. 



No. of 

No. of 


schools. 

teachers. 

Elementary or primary 
schools 

25,546 

2,25,692 

Normal schools for train- 



ing teachers 

121 

3,535 

Middle schools 

530 

12,990 

High schools for hoys ... 

58 

1,217 

High schools for girls ... 

899 

13,726 

Universities— 



including two technical 



or engineering uni- 
versities ... 

37 

4,G43 

Special colleges not at- 



tached to universities 

91 

3,810 


Technical colleges (Agri- 
culture, Forestry, Seri- 
culture, Commerce, En- 
gineering, Mining, Nau- 
tical, Pharmaceutical, 


Dental, Foreign lan- 
guage, Fine arts and 

No. of 
schools. 

No. of 
teachers. 

Music) 

Technical schools (Middle 
school and Higher Pri- 

50 

2,057 

mary grade) 

Supplementary or Con- 
tinuation Technical 

schools for boys and 

235 

1,779 

girls 12 to 14 years old 
Training institutes for 
Technical school 

15,361 

16,259 

teachers 

Schools for the Blind, 

50 

83 

Deaf and Dumb 

Other schools not recog- 

117 

851 

nized by Government 

1,719 

18,878 


Besides the above there are special 
schools for the children of the peers, 
for training Shinto priests, and in 
special departments, viz. the army, 
navy, railways, telegraphs, etc. 

Compulsory primary education has 
been of the greatest help in the develop- 
ment of trade and industries. In 
factories, farms and research stations 
the labourers do their part with intelli- 
gence and themselves keep notes and 
work out mathemetical results where 
necessary. In the recent economic 
depression about 5 lakhs of rcclcr girls 
voluntarily agreed to a reduction of 
their pay by 30 per cent. 

While education has given the prin- 
cipal impetus, it is co-operation which 
has actually made success possible. 
Japan is a land of co-operation, the 
extent of which can hardly be gauged 
by the official number of co-operative 
societies or the number of their 
members. There are on the average 
about l£ societies for every one of the 
villages, towns and cities in the 
country. In a single district, Saitan^ 
with a population of about 14 lakhs in 
868 towns and village*, there are 533 
co-operative organizations and in addi- 
tion 119 banks including branches. 
The co-operative spirit is best ex- 
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plained by a few examples. The 
people have got into the habit of 
doing everything by forming associa- 
tions. In villages there are young 
men’s associations, old men’s associa- 
tions, women’s associations, teachers’ 
associations, associations for nursing 
the sick and the aged, and so on. 
Associations are formed for pilgrimage. 
In some places there are early rising 
societies, the members having to go 
round by turns to wake up the members 
early. There are all possible kinds of 
co-operative organizations in sericul- 
ture, agriculture, and industries of all 
kinds. It is co-operation in industries, 
at present described as rationalization, 
which is one chief factor in the suc- 
cess of the Japanese industrialists. 
Every man saving one yen a day, 
a village has accumulated about ten 
thousand yen in a few years, to be 
spent probably on a co-operative store 
building. Sunday cillections by school 
children in a village with about 500 
households have built up a fund of 
about 60,000 yen in five years. A 
village is said to be raising a fund by 
self-taxation, and hopes to live tax-free 
after 57 years. For this purpose one 
sen is levied ever T week, 10 sen at the 
birth of a child, 15 sen at marriage, 
something on passing examinations, on 
appointment, at death, and so on. 

I have given above some facts about 
the technical and commercial schools 
and colleges and cannot go into more 
details. Attention may be drawn also 
to the provision made for research and 
experiment for all industries such as 
agriculture, sericulture, textiles, fishery, 
forestry, pottery, dyeing, etc. I have 
given details about research and experi- 
ment in sericulture in the $ilk Industry 
of Japan and briefly refer to them here 
to illustrate my point. Japan is divid- 
ed into 47 districts. The principal 
sericultural experiment station for the 


whole country has the following staff, 
via, 21 experts, 15 assistant experts and 
56 assistants. In the different districts 
there are 76 experiment stations with 
102 experts, 260 assistant experts, 
29 assistants and 72 clerks. Besides 
these experiment stations there are what 
are called propaganda or controlling 
stations numbering 363 with 66 experts, 
767 assistant experts and 234 clerks. 
For agriculture there are similar 
parallel institutions as for sericulture, 
covering the country. Experiment and 
research stations for weaving etc., are 
provided in the districts which have 
these industries, while the technical 
universities are the big national research 
and experiment centres for these pur- 
poses. 

VI 

Japan has progressed industrially by 
the adoption of modern machinery. One 
of the principal functions of the differ- 
ent research and experiment stations is 
to bring and try any new machinery 
and methods wherever found and, if 
suitable, to adopt or adapt them and 
then introduce them among the people. 
Power-looms used in weavers’ houses 
are mostly made of wood with as little 
metal parts as possible. Necessarily 
they are cheap. The success in indus- 
try is in no small measure due to the 
determination to be up-to-date in 
machinery and methods as well as in the 
study of the markets. The consuls in 
various countries keep their eyes 
open in this respect, and observers are 
sent out frequently by the commerce 
department and also by private indus- 
trial unions. 

The chief factor in the quick and cheap 
production of goods is the use of electri- 
city, which is produced by harnessing 
water currents, is available anywhere, 
is used in all industries, large and small, 
lights even the fanners’ houses in 
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villages, is used by ironsmiths for drill- 
ing holes in metals and by tinsmiths 
for soldering tins, andL has enabled 
trams to be opened and run even 
through villages. 

Banking and easy circulation of 
money in the industrial life of a nation 
is like blood in the human body. I 
have seen farmers taking cheques after 
sale of cocoons and cashing them either 
in their own or a neighbouring village. 
I have mentioned above that in a single 
district with a population of about 
14 lakhs there are 116 banks including 
branches. 

Communication between the different 
parts of the country has been made easy 
by means of railways, which have been 
mostly taken through tunnels in the 
hills and by means of tramways, steam- 
ships and roads. Practically in villages 
are approachable in motor cars. Bi- 
cycles are so extensively used probably 
in no other country. I could get to use 
telephones in farmers* houses in villages, 
installation of telephone being sub- 
sidized' by Government. The result of 
easy communication has been the deve- 
lopment of industrial towns all over the 
country. 

It may naturally be asked, how 
Japan has been able to provide for 
education, research and experiment as 
well as propaganda on such an ample 
scale. The answer is, it is due princi- 
pally to the low rates of pay in all 
departments. The highest paid officer 
in Japan, the Prime Minister, gets one 
thousand yen a month, at present less 
20 per cent on account of the economic 
depression. The maximum pay for the 
heads of districts, who are called 
governors, is 500 yen, at present less 
20* per cent. The maximum pay of an 
expert in the scientific service, in which 
we are naturally interested, is 375 yen 
a month, but he usually retires at about 
300 a month. In this connection I 


should explain that although the Ex- 
change value of yen is Rs. 1/9/- when 
at par, the yen in Japan is what the 
rupee is in India. Although the pay is 
small, educational and other buildings, 
their fittings and appliances are on a 
commendably large scale. Even a 
village primary school has a separate, 
furnished visitors’ room or rooms, and 
issues printed, and in some cases illus- 
trated, report every year. As a rule 
all experts in the research institutions 
are sent out to foreign countries by 
orders of Government. In the sericul- 
tural department their full pay and in 
other departments half their pay is 
given to the family, and all expenses 
in foreign countries are borne by 
Government and at first-class rates for 
the sake of the prestige of the country. 
On return they continue getting their 
grade pay. Another feature is that 
assistant experts have a personal budget 
of 1,500 yen, and experts 3,000 yen per 
year, which they are at liberty to spend 
on books, appliances, etc. 

VII 

I remember to have seen it stated 
that Japan has progressed because she 
has westernized herself in every way in- 
cluding religion. It is far from correct. 
I have already explained the position 
with regard to religion. It is true that 
the official Japan has adopted Western 
dress. Up-to-date machinery and me- 
thods have been adopted and in most 
cases adapted in education, industry 
and trade. But under this Western 
garb she is thoroughly oriental and 
characteristically Japanese, to the ex- 
tent of being considered superstitious. 
The naming ceremony of baby princes 
and princesses is performed according 
to ancient rites with the twang of bow 
strings by priests clad in ancient cere- 
monial garments. The planting of 
paddy for use in the coronation cere- 
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mony of the Mikado is undertaken 
after offerings to gods, is carried out by 
persons purified by ceremonial baths 
and is supervised by the Director of the 
local Agricultural Experiment Station 
dressed in silk hat and frock coat. 
Ministers in newly elected cabinets go 
to worship in shrines. Ceremonies arc 
performed for scaring off diseases, and 
charms against them are put up in 
houses. Tugging of ropes to draw 
down rain from the heavens is a 
common practice in the country-sides. 
This is further supplemented by loud 
appeals to the rain-gods from the sum- 
mit of a high hill by rain delegates, who 
have to carry water from distant auspi- 
cious places without stoppage probably 
for 50 hours and without spilling a drop 
on the way. And also the opened head 
of an ox is thrown into the pools below 
waterfalls in order to anger the rain-god 
who in disgust will cause showers of 
rain to fall. While travelling in the 


Japanese boat on the Pacific Ocean I 
have seen Japanese gentlemen pre- 
ferring Japanese diet to the excellent 
European diet provided. Most girl 
students in high schools take up 
domestic science, and all with whom I 
talked were preparing themselves for 
marriage and to be mistresses of 
families. The girl workers in the 
factories who are really the main prop 
in Japan’s successful competition with 
other industrial nations, come to work 
after completing their compulsory 
primary education at the age of 
14, 15 or 16, and they all go 
back home at the age of about 18, 19 
or 20, marry and settle down in life. 
Japan has thus avoided the chief curse 
of industrialism which in the most 
industrialized West has converted work- 
ers into parts of machinery. This 
is also probably one of the secrets of 
absence of the problem of unemploy- 
ment in Japan. 


A rOOR MAN IN THE SERVICE OF THE POOR 

By Ada R. Brown 


In the State of Ohio, America, free 
textbooks are supplied to every boy in 
the public schools. This is the work 
of one single man — Mr. Joheph Heberle, 
who lived as teamster in the city of 
Cincinnati. Though very poor and 
unlettered, his simple life story is well 
known to the people of Cincinnati, 
and his memory is revered by all. A 
few years ago a beautiful edifice was 
erected in the city in honour of this 
poor teamster, whose whole life was 
dedicated to the cause of others and 
whose heart always bled for the poor 
and destitute. Many of his acts remind 
one of St. Francis of Assisi, and like 


that great saint Heberle also was un- 
assuming and unostentatious. 

Joseph Heberle was born in Stutt- 
gart, Germany, in 1862, and when 
eleven years old was left an orphan. 
In his youth he came to America, 
settled in Cincinnati and became a 
teamster. He worked long hours each 
day for a scant wage, but this supplied 
his simple wants. And if occasionally 
there was a little left over for a ticket 
to the opera he was happy, as he had 
the true German love for good music. 

Joseph Heberle was no ordinary 
teamster; he took a humane interest 
in his horses, studied their ways and 
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cared for them when they were ill. His 
kindness was extended to any person 
in need, and no sacrifice was too much 
for him if thereby he could be of 
service to others. 

One bitter day he saw from his wagon 
a wayfarer whose feet needed shoes. 
He said to himself, “Heberle, how rich 
you are ! You have shoes at least. 
And if you have no &Koes, you have 
in your wagon burlap with which to 
bind your feet against the cold.” And 
he took the shoes from his feet and 
gave them to the stranger, while his 
own feet he wrapped in the sacks. 

And on this account he felt no glory 
of saints of martyrs. “Don’t mention 
it, my dear friend,” he said, “on 
Saturday is another pay-day, and I 
will buy me new shoes.” 

The sight of little ragged children 
shivering in the cold grieved him sorely. 
When he saw young children going to 
work long hours in a factory he grew 
heartsick at such injustice, and knew 
that he must speak out, so that others 
might see these wrongs as he saw them. 

He was a man with little schooling, 
but realized that education of the 
labouring classes would be a powerful 
factor in lifting them out of their bond- 
age and poverty. So he set for himself 
the mighty task of arousing an in- 
different public to their civic and social 
responsibility. At night, after a hard 
day’s work, he would care for his 
horses, then go down into the crowded 
places of the city and talk wherever 
he could, urging the people to better 
the conditions of children and working 
classes. He never got to bed till after 
midnight as this was his real work, and 
his efforts were tireless. 

Poor people could send their children 
to free schools, but how difficult was 
it for them to buy books for use in the 
schools 1 

“You say your education is free to 


all,” Heberle said, “but is it free when 
poor children must go to charity for 
their school books ? Education must 
be no charity; it is the right of all, 
and school books must be free to every 
child.” 

It was seven years before this dream 
was fulfilled. 

The story of his life can never be 
fully told, for hundreds of his good 
deeds are unknown to the world. But 
we do know that his first thought was 
always for those whose needs were 
greater than his own. Food, clothing, 
shelter and rest he gave to others, of 
the little he had. 

He was fortunate in that he lived 
long enough to see much come to pass 
of what he had visioned. Little 
children no longer worked in factories, 
but were given free books and free 
schooling which should be every child’s 
heritage. Through his efforts better 
labour laws were passed, and the 
people of Cincinnati are happier and 
more self-respecting citizens because of 
Joseph Heberle. His charity knew no 
distinction of class, creed, or race - 
all were his brothers. It was rightly 
said of him, “He taught us the dignity 
of labour and the peace of self- 
sacrifice.” 

This is the life of a simple teamster 
who truly “hitched his wagon to a 
star” and dared to help his fellowmen 
in spite of overwhelming odds. 

His friends, resolving to honour his 
memory, erected a large and beautiful 
fountain in the school named after him. 
Guarding this fountain are four bronze 
tablets with inscriptions telling briefly 
his labours and accomplishments. On 
the first table are the following lines 
of Wordsworth : 

“For thou wert still the poor man’s 

stay, 

The poor man’s heart, the poor 

man’s hand. 
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And all the oppressed who wanted 

strength 

Had thine at their command.” 

The story of this humble teamster 
is told in the stone and bronze of this 
beautiful building, but his memory 
will be for ever held sacred in the 
hearts of the people. 

Each one who lives, 

Tho* high or lowly born, 

Owes something to mankind. 


And best is he 
Whose vision is far-reaching, 
Undimmed by selfishness or greed; 
Who knows his life is futile 
When lived for self alone, 

Who dares to face a hostile world 

To right the wrongs 

Of his downtrodden brothers. 

God, wake us from the lethargy 
That dulls our finer feelings, 

And stir our wayward hearts 
To serve Thee, through our fellowmen. 


APAROKSHANUBHUTI 

By Swami Vimuktananda 

5TOTCTOT II || 

qm Just as Tsg: a rope as a snake ■gfarai a nacre as a piece of 

silver ( is imagined ) nut so wiwn the Atman as the body fajSn 

by an ignorant one is determined. 

70. Just as a rope is imagined to be a snake and a nacre 
to be a piece of silver, so is the Atman determined to be the body 
by an ignorant one 1 . 

1 By an ignorant one — By a rank materialist who declares the body or matter to be 
the ultimate reality and denies the existence of the Atman apart from the body. 

[ How this erroneous knowledge arises out of a confusion between the real and the 
apparent is illustrated in these stanzas (70 — 74) ]. 

fe fi q i fe n fe q & T dUTrUm || || 

HUT Just as earth as a jar threads <TZ5W as a cloth uu (ex- 

pletive) irei so, etc- 

71. Just as earth is thought of as a jar (made of it) and 
threads as a cloth, so is the Atman, etc. 

fifi q fo lT cweraT II II 

( HUT Just as) HRRir gold fWSl&u as an ear-ring SRi water $ ( expletive ) Wtvta 
as waves hut so, etc. 

72. Just as gold is thought of as an ear-ring and water as 
waves, so is the Atman, etc. 
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RtRl o fta i f^T ^*r TO1 ?TO T II II 

( W Just as ) a post as a human figure 5 (expletive) a 

mirage araifa as water *w\ so, etc. 

73. Just as a post is mistaken for a human figure and a 
mirage for water, so is the Atman, etc, 

JfrrgTfrr syftswr i 

fefqq T N w <totcr?tt ii <sa ii 

( *WT Just as ) Jffnsift wood ( and other materials ) as the house »W 
(expletive) iron as the sword W (expletive) WI so, etc. 

74. Just as wood is confounded with the house and iron 
with the sword, so is the Atman, etc. 

[ The stanzas 70th and 78rd are illustrative of a set of false knowledge due to error 
of judgment, whereas the other three stanzas state only some incomplete knowledge where 
too much preference is shown only to the forms in disregard of the substance which is 
ultimately the only reality. ] 

mJT f gfe qq feft ag r afe q*qfo^i 

U«n Just as to some one SW19 (seeing) through water to see 

a tree as inverted wfir arises so vnjwutJra: in consequence of ignorance viwft 
in the Atman the physical form sees. 

75. Just as one looking at a tree through water sees it 
inverted, so does one viewing the Atman through ignorance see 
it as the body. 

[ How ignorance causes one to think of the everpure Atman as appearing in the 
material forms is described in these stanzas (75 — 86) through various illustrations culled 
from everyday experience. ] 

*n3ct: jsr: sraa?* I 

a g ft i rnfa qsisRrraqNra: li H 

(*ror Just as ) in a boat >wr: going 39: to a person everything 
moving W as if wfit appears so, etc. 

76. Just as to a person going in a boat everything appears 
as though they are in motion, so does one, etc. 

ft i 

q wwnqfr ia; n m ii 

JWT Just ns to some one in consequence of some disease W in a 
white thing yellowness vrrfrr appears so, etc. 

77. Just as to a person suffering from some disease (i.«* 
jaundice) everything white appears to be yellow, so does one, etc. 
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s rroftgiv qi wfa «*nciw» i 

ag y c t ifi ^sr q^wuwhra: it «<s ii 

( *W( Just as ) uusNlwii to (one with) detective eyes everything 
mwmi defective vnfa appears ns^so, etc. 

78. Just as tio a person with defective eyes' everything 
appears to be defective, so does one, etc. 

1 Defective eyes — Eyes that are subject to such defects as astigmatism and the like. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

IN THIS NUMBER 


The First Ramakrishna Math will be 

continued There are persons 

who admire good life but do not care 
for God or religion. But is it possible 
to have a really Good Life without God ? 
This month’s editorial discusses the 

subject The problem of Hindu- 

Moslem unity is becoming so compli- 
cated from day to day that some are 
in despair as to whether any solution 
will be at all arrived at. Dr. Shahid- 
ullah has tried with great care to find 
out Where Hinduism and Islam meet. 
We commend this writing to the atten- 
tion of the Hindus and the Mahomed an s 
both. Dr. Shahidullah is Professor of 
Sanskrit and Bengali in the University 

of Dacca Madame Montessori 

has tried to find out more fundamental 
causes of war than what so many 
‘peace makers’ of the world like to see. 
War cannot be abolished simply by 
contracts and pacts, unless human 
nature is fundamentally changed. How 
to achieve that? Dr. Montessori sug- 
gested a solution. It may be re- 
membered that some time back Dr. 
Montessori wrote a series of articles in 
the Prabuddha Bharata describing her 
theories of education Swami 


Jagadiswarananda belongs to the Ceylon 
branch of the Ramakrishna Mission 
and as such has opportunities to study 
Hinduism in Cexjlon at close quarters. . . 
Aga Syed Ibrahim Dara will write about 
another Sufi Saint next month ..... 
We shall feel justified in publishing 
What has made Japan Great , if people 
in India find any new light as to how 
to direct their activities, by going 

through it Mrs. A. R. Brown 

belongs to the city where the “poor 
man” spent his days in serving the poor. 

MATTER FOR SERIOUS THOUGHT 

The Census Report of India for 1931 
brings to light certain facts and figures, 
which, though interesting as a piece of 
study, arc not encouraging from the 
nationalistic point of view. The popula- 
tion, now, exceeds even the latest 
estimate of China, so long considered 
to be heading all countries in numerical 
strength ; India at present covers almost 
one-fifth of the whole human race, being 
353,000,000 in number. But when her 
achievements in different fields of 
activity are considered, we are remained 
of the story of the lioness in JEsoph’s 
Fables who replied to her enquirer 
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that she produced only one cub at a 
time but that one was a thoroughbred 
lion. We do not deprecate the increase 
in population, we know what it spells 
when the population of a country, 
community or race is on the decrease. 
But we want virile men of thought and 
activity, and not crawling worms 
coming on earth only to die, living 
a wretched life of a few years. We 
want men who know how to earn and 
to enjoy, and then, if they want, to 
spurn at enjoyments and be free. 
What nation has prospered with rickety 
children who do not sec many summers, 
with slack-jointed young men and 
women with one foot in the grave? 
If we want to find out the number of 
healthy, bright children and able-bodied 
young men and women engaged in 
productive activities, we shall meet 
with nothing but disappointment. Yet 
they are the real nation, its present 
prop and future hope. 

Dr. Hutton, Chief Commissioner for 
the Census of 1931, is alarmed at this 
increase of population (10.6 p.c. since 
1921) and advises the extensive em- 
ployment of birth control methods to 
check what he considers to be a mis- 
hap. We, however, do not share his 
views. Increase of population in itself 
is not something to be discouraged. 
What we should do, on the contrary, 
is to find out ways and means to feed, 
clothe and educate the people. Cochin 
shows that agriculture alone under 
favourable conditions can support 2000 
(if not 4000) persons per square mile, 
and the present density of India is 
only 195 persons per sq. mile. It is 
said again that Bengal can support at 
the present standard of living nearly 
double its present population. We 
take into account agriculture (and its 
allied pursuits, pasture etc.) as it 
occupies 71 p.c. of the actual workers 
and leave off industry, which occupies 


only 10 p.c. (as against 11 p.c. of 1921), 
and trade which shows a decided de- 
cline. But what has been done either 
by the people or by the government to 
improve the wealth of the country ? It 
cannot be said now that men are averse 
to work. Like a drowning man, people, 
driven to the verge of starvation, are 
ready to catch at a straw; but un- 
fortunately they do not know what to 
do; they need help and direction from 
the government as well as from the 
rich. As regards the unnatural methods 
of birth control we cannot see eye to 
eye with the Census Commissioner and 
some of our daily papers ; and that 
for obvious reasons. The public might 
remember what Mahatmaji said about 
it a few years back. 

The slow rate of growth of the Hindu 
population in some of the provinces 
has led many including Dr. Hutton to 
the conclusion that it is mainly due 
tc our widows not being re-married. 
The widows of some of the upper 
classes alone are not re-married while 
others are free to marry. We do not 
know exactly what percentage of 
widows are thus debarred from marry- 
ing again. Whether widows ought to 
re-marry or not is a different question. 
Our view regarding this is : let them 
marry who like, let them not who do 
not like. To ensure the growth of 
the population, however, what is of 
most importance is to reduce the death 
rate. The old will die, we cannot help 
it; but why should the babes? What 
have we done to stay the appalling 
child mortality? We cannot take care 
of those who are born, and we are 
crying ourselves hoarse over the un- 
born 1 Let us reduce by all means 
this notoriously high rate of infant 
mortality. Let us feed well and educate 
the existing teeming population; then 
we shall have time to think of more. 
First consolidation, then expansion. 
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PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES 

A correspondent, who has got some 
interest in village welfare works, 
writes : “Village work is not so easy 
as one may imagine from outside. 
Villagers are not so simple as they 
seem to be. I am trying to do some 
works in the interest of a village, but 
I find that at every step I am mis- 
understood and misinterpreted. By 
endeavouring to do some work for the 
village, I am creating rather enemies 
than sympathizers who will give me 
help. It is not for us to undertake 
village welfare work.” 

The very reason that villagers do 
not easily sympathize with those who 
go to work for them, indicates that 
one should be all the more earnest to 
improve the atmosphere of villages. 
The village atmosphere is everywhere 
greatly vitiated by litigation, party 
feelings, etc. They require to be 
cleared up, before any substantial work 
can be done. The best thing for 
those who undertake village work will 
be to carry on their work patiently, 
and a time will come when they will 
impress upon the villagers the dis- 
interestedness of their motives. And 
then they will be a power and their 
word will be law. Nowadays many 
good people leave the villages, because 
they find it difficult to adjust them- 
selves to the social conditions there, 
and that makes the village work more 
difficult. But once the initial difficulties 
are overcome, the task will be easier 
afterwards. 

Those who will go to work in the 
villages, must do that in a spirit of 
dedication. In that case they will 
not get disappointed and disheartened 
so easily, and will be able to continue 
their work. There is no man, who has 
tried to work for others, but has not 
been subjected to persecution by way 
of ungenerous criticism or otherwise. 


The late Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar 
had so much bitter experience in this 
respect that when he would hear that 
anybody talked ill of him, he would 
say, “Have I done any good to him?” 

Only those persons who are prepared 
to get evil in return for good, can do 
substantial work for humanity. As it 
is, people doing some little good work 
for others think that they will be at 
once appreciated and applauded. It is 
no wonder that they become greatly 
dejected if they meet with any difficulty 
or adverse criticism. 

ANOTHER PICTURE 

A friend from America writes : 
“During our trip to and from Chicago, 
we passed through eight States, and I 
was struck everywhere with the general 
prosperity of the people. The country 
is developed both agriculturally and 
industrially according to its natural 
resources. Electricity and modern 
means of transportation are responsible 
for this phenomenal progress of 
American culture. Almost every 
peasant has a motor-car and telephone. 
Generally speaking, motor-tractors are 
employed for ploughing. Horses are 
also used in many cases. Even the 
house of a very poor peasant is a picture 
of beauty, with a pretty garden and 
other things which show their aesthetic 
sense. We have covered more than 
2500 miles, and nowhere have I seen 
any waste paper or dirt on the roads. 
The spirit of neatness is ingrained in 
the very constitution of the American 
people. Everywhere one meets men 
and women who are the very picture 
of health. Utmost efforts are bestowed 
on the mental and physical develop- 
ment of the children. The youths are 
considered the greatest asset of the 
nation. Education is universal. The 
general range of knowledge of a young 
boy or girl in all things, particularly 
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in applied science, is simply pheno- 
menal. It really gladdens one’s heart 
to see that there is at least one place 
in God’s creation where people develop 
to the fullest extent their mental 
faculties and enjoy life. The more I 
am seeing this country, the more I 
feel for the condition of the masses in 
India. If the high standard of 
efficiency reached by the American 
people is the condition of life, then I 
am afraid we shall be dead ere long. 
I do not understand how we shall come 
out successful in the struggle for 
existence, with our poor power of 
resistance.” 

It is natural that when one goes to 
the West from India and compares 
the prosperous condition prevailing in 
many Western countries with poverty 
in India one is struck dumb. But the 
experience of better state of affairs in 
other countries should stimulate us to 
improve our condition, and not throw 
us into despair. In the latter case 
lessons of other countries will be al- 
together lost upon us. There is no 
reason why condition in India will 
not be one day improved. Of course 
at present everything seems to be 
against us. But even the darkest 
hour of night gives way to the light of 
day. Every nation which has improved 
its condition has done so through 
ceaseless strife against difficulties, and 
in this way seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles have been removed. Despair 
is no remedy against difficulties; on 
the other hand, those who will boldly 
face circumstances, will one day domi- 
nate them. * India wants words of 
hope, courage and strength. 

STUDENTS IN AMERICA AND 
INDIA 

In America, many students earn a 
portion of their educational expenses 
by doing some manual work. Whereas 


such cases are rare in India. This is 
attributed to the fact that in India 
people do not recognize the dignity of 
manual labour, while in America they 
do. A contributor to the Indian 
Review gives the reasons why many 
American students find it possible to 
take to manual labour while prosecut- 
ing their studies in college. In 
America a manual worker earns 
much more than a brain worker. A 
lecturer in a college might be earning 
Rs. 3,000 to 3,600 a year, while a 
whole-time janitor or sweeper gets 
Rs. 4,500 to 6,000. Such being the 
case, a student working only for two 
hours as a waiter or dish washer can 
earn a decent sum, while in India, a 
student wishing to earn only his living 
through manual labour will have to 
work for 8 or 10 hours, and he will 
have no surplus energy left to attend to 
his lessons. 

In America people taking to manual 
labour as a means of their livelihood 
have not to lower their standard of 
living. In fact, they have more to 
spend than the intellectual class. “That 
is the main and only reason,” the 
writer says, “why labour in America 
has dignity. Labour is not dignified 
because they think labour is a healthy 
and noble pastime, but because labour 
is capable of maintaining a standard 
of living at as high a level, if not at a 
higher level, as that of the so-called 
respectable professions. Average con- 
ception of dignity lies not in any 
particular sphere of work, but in the 
standard of living that goes with the 
work.” 

This is true. So long as Indian 
students cannot expect to earn a suffi- 
cient sum by working in spare hours 
as a common labourer, they will not 
try to emulate American students to 
be ‘self-supporting’ during their school 
or college career. But what about 
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those who fear to do even the works 
pertaining to themselves, for the sake 
of prestige ? Many students and 
young men will not take to any physi- 
cal work lest thereby they show them- 
selves to be poor. This is a sad 
spectacle. And this develops also a 
mentality, for which they have to pay 
very dearly in after years. 

ISLAM, THE RELIGION OF ALL 
PROPHETS 

Dealing with the principles of Islam, 
the Islamic Review says : 

“Islam has been the religion of the 
world since its creation. Islam has 
been the religion of Adam, of Abraham, 
of Moses, of Jesus, of Zoroaster, of 
Krishna and of Buddha. In fact 
Islam has been the religion of all re- 
formers and torch-bearers of mankind. 
For, what is Islam? Islam, which 
literally means entering into a state of 
peace, is nothing but a belief in two 
cardinal principles, viz . belief in the 
Unity of God and in the Brotherhood 
of Man. These are the two funda- 
mental and basic principles which are 
the essence of Islam and the source of 
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all its beliefs and practices. Reformers 
of all times have invariably preached 
these two principles, and this is Islam 
in all its purity and simplicity. There- 
fore, we as Muslims believe them all 
to be prophets of Islam, and as such 
we are required to make no distinction 
between them. 5 5 

Surely the essence of all religions 
will be found to be the same, if one 
studies them dispassionately, and with 
a mind free from bigotry and fanati- 
cism. But the necessity for different 
religions arose from the fact that parti- 
cular points had to be emphasized to 
suit the requirements of particular 
races at particular times. As such 
different religions — though they are 
different only in non-essential points — 
will always remain in the world. 
Viewed from that standpoint no deno- 
minational religion can be said to be 
the religion of all prophets. In any 
case, if one learns “to make no distinc- 
tion’ ’ between different prophets of 
different religions, the world will be 
free from much of its religious feuds. 
India, at the present time, specially 
needs the spread of such liberal views. 
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MYSTICISM IN MAHARASTRA. By 
Prof. R. D. Ranade, M.A., Aryabhusan 
Press Office , Shanwar Peth, Poona . 494 pp> 
Price Rs . 15, Library Edition ; Rs. 10, 
Ordinary Edition . 

The book under review is the seventh 
volume of the History of Indian Philosophy, 
which is being published under the patronage 
of the University of Bombay. The book 
gives a lucid and almost a full account of 
the Mysticism of the great teachers of Maha- 
rastra : Jnanadeva, Namadeva, Ekanatha, 
Tukarama and Ramadasa. Jnanadeva re- 
presents Philosophic or Intellectual Mysti- 
cism, Namadeva, Democratic Mysticism, 
Ekanatha, Synthetic Mysticism, Tukarama, 


Personalistic Mysticism, Ramadasa, Activis- 
tic Mysticism. 

The book opens with a fine preface from 
the author in which he describes the nature 
of Mystical Experience — its ineffable, intui- 
tive and universal character. Mystical ex- 
perience affects our whole being and is a 
source of fine knowledge, chastened feelings 
and subtler movement. Hence the seers in 
reference to the impress of the mystical ex- 
perience upon the one or the other aspect 
of our psychic being exhibit different types. 
Some excel in knowledge, some in devotion, 
others in service. The author incidentally 
introduces a comparison between some of the 
Christian Mystics, c.g. St. John of the Cross 
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and Jnancswara and describes the darkness 
of God as conceived by the Christian 
Mystics and Jnaneswara. But he does not 
definitely say anything about the vision 
of their darkness. Nor does he indicate its 
place in spiritual consciousness. Why is 
such a state at all? What exactly is the 
nature of the darkness ?— are the questions 
that naturally suggest themselves. But the 
author is apparently silent on them. 

He then subsequently describes the dark 
night of the soul and advances the authority 
of St. John of the Cross. St. John in his 
Ascent of Mount Carmel speaks of the three 
forms of the Dark Night of the soul : (l) The 
first is the privation of the desire of all 
pleasures in all things of the world, by 
detachment therefrom ; (2) The Dark Night 
of the faith, “for faith is obscure, like Night 
to the understanding (3) The Night of the 
road, God, who is incomprehensible and 
infinite. 

Apparently there is no distinction between 
the last meaning advanced by St. John and 
the meaning put upon it by Tillyard. 

St. John, however, in his Dark Night of 
the soul, speaks in another strain, where 
the darkness is caused by the withdrawal 
of God. ( Vide pages 33, 35.) 

The greater part of the book is devoted 
to the Mysticism of Jnanadeva, which is 
characterized as philosophical (Intellectual) 
Mysticism. The author introduces the sub- 
stance of the teaching of the celebrated 
works of Jnanadeva, viz. the Jnaneswara 
and the Amritanubha. The Amritanubha 
gives the philosophy of Jnanadeva at 
greater extent which is not very different 
from the well-known Advaita philosophy. 

Jnanadeva’s theory of the emergence of 
the world is called Sphurtivada which main- 
tains that the world as a sport of the one 
supreme intelligent Atman. A complete 
account of his philosophy together with the 
ways and nature of mystical realization in 
unitive consciousness has been given. 
Though Jnanadeva has the philosophical 
bent of mind, and indulges in discri- 
mination, still he does not forsake the truth 
of devotion and feels the influence of grace 
upon life. The protection of God never 
leaves the seeker in life or in death. 

Namadeva presents the devotional type 
of Mysticism. He presents great contrast to 
Jnanadeva. He has not the flashes of a 
philosophic genius, though he has the lumi- 
nous experiences of a devotional soul. He 
finds God’s name as the most effective way 


of God-realisation. A heart full of humility, 
utterly resigned to God with the spiritual 
current set up in the inner being is the true 
picture of Namadeva. Namadeva asserts 
“that the name of God is the form of God,” 
and the “faculty of God-realization is accord- 
ing to him is a God given gift” (p. 109). 
The name produces a state of exultation 
where the voiceless voice is heard in the 
silence of the Deep. This exultation can be 
intensive enough to have no distinction be- 
tween the lover and the loved. The devotion 
of Namadeva has finally the same result of 
a unitive consciousness. 

Devotion to God eases our being from 
the pride of knowledge and makes the heart 
open to everybody, for it can show life’s 
infinite and eternal plasticity and feels its 
divine aroma through everything. Hence 
the stiffness of the soul which makes it 
irresponsive to the life in its widest com- 
monalty cannot stand before it. Devotion 
moves the softer nature of man which can 
see and enjoy the play of the divine life in 
society and men, and can welcome the high 
as well as the low, for the same life and 
spirit moves amongst them. 

Hence naturally the obscurities and divi- 
sions of life are easily removed from the 
fold of devotion. Devotion at times 
becomes so much indrawing and absorbing 
that it often leads to the forgetfulness 
of the usual values and duties of life and 
their adjustments. But life demands its 
concentration to the points of heaven and 
home ; and mystical life, unless it be equally 
mindful of the duties of the subtler stations 
of life stands every possibility of leading 
on to a confusion. At last the rude shocks 
of the actualities of life soon make us aware 
that the life in the process of unfoldment 
cannot neglect its active adaptation and 
must look upon it as movements of life 
divine. The soaring high should enable us 
to adjust, regularize and control better the 
active forces of life. This has been the chief 
character of the Mysticism of Ekanatha. 
The author calls his Mysticism Synthetic 
Mysticism. Ekanatha has put more em- 
phasis upon love and devotion than upon 
intellectual knowledge. Bhakti is the soul’s 
natural attraction to God, and for this 
spontaneous love, knowledge is a poor sub- 
stitute. Love transforms the whole being 
and gives the immediate vision of God. 

As a point in illustration, he advances the 
examples of Gopikas. Ekanatha, like the 
Bengal Vaishnavas thinks that the Gopikas 
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represent the Srutis and the Vedic hymns. 
They are the spiritual potencies incarnate. 

The author then passes on to the Person- 
alistic Mysticism of Tukarama. He has 
drawn a comparison between Tukarama and 
Jnanadeva in these words. (l Jnanadcva is 
a light that dazzles too much by its brilli- 
ance, Tukarama’s light is an accommoda- 
tive, steady, incremental light which does 
not glitter too much, but soothes our vision 
by giving it what it needs.* * It is this 
humanistic element that makes Tukarama 
the centre of attraction. “The Personal is 
superior to the Impersonal.** Tukarama’s 
Mysticism exhibits better expression of devo- 
tion and service, and he is not anxious to 
lose our sorrows and miseries, our sufferings 
and troubles in the all-absorbing silence. 
Life is a blessing and not a curse when it is 
strung up to the love of God. The Saints 
are almost Gods. “God and Saint are 
merely the obverse and the reverse sides 
of the same spiritual coin.” The devotees 
are as much a necessity to God, as God is 
to them. In a way the devotees are 
superior to God ; inasmuch as they are 
centred always in God-consciousness ; but 
God has to be mindful of the regulation of 
the world-forces. The devotee can even rule 
God by the power of devotion, Tukarama 
shows pantheistic tendencies ; “the Imper- 
sonal shines forth as Person by the force 
of Devotion.” 

The author finally gives an account of 
the Activistic Mysticism of Ramadasa, who, 
with the heart set upon God directs all his 
energies towards the establishment of a 
kingdom of power and righteousness. While 
Ramadasa exhibits the dynamic currents in 
spiritual life ; it must not be supposed that 
his Activistic Mysticism is the expression 
of liydra-headed desires. Desires have no 
place in mystical life though it can exhibit 
in actuality the stirring of the cosmic will 
and dynamism of power. Ramadasa repre- 
sents this type. 

Though the mystical life manifests various 
types, it should never be forgotten that the 
mystical life is centred in God— Personal or 
Absolute, — it does not matter. The mystical 
currents of the soul exhibit the finest ten- 
dencies enfolded within it. Though at times 
they take different forms in realization it 
must not be supposed that they are abso- 
lutely different. Mysticism is life and not 
philosophy, and life unfolds itself in infinite 
Wa ys and it will indeed convey a poor and 
partial music view of life, if the same kind 


of expression is insisted upon in all forms of 
realization. The perusal of the history of 
the Maharastra Mystics makes the truth 
amply clear to us that Mysticism is attrac- 
tive because it unfolds life in its entirety 
and presents the varied experiences of the 
soul. 

Mystic life is a garland of flowers of such 
experiences, and everyone of them is beauti- 
ful and nice in its own place. 

The book gives a beautiful bibliography 
of mystical writings, Indian, Islamic, 
Christian, etc. The author also introduces 
certain interesting historical points, e.g. the 
influence of Christianity upon Devotional 
Mysticism, the development of the history 
of Mysticism from the Upanishads up to the 
age of Jnanadeva. He does not believe in 
the theory that Mystics draw their inspira- 
tion of the souls from any given system 
and creed ; on the other hand he lends his 
weight to the most natural conclusion that 
Mystics represent a class of people who have 
the book of life open before them, and hence 
they can naturally speak in the same way 
though they are separated by space and 
time. 

Prof. Ranade has called in Hegel’s assist- 
ance to prove that every form of experience 
has its place in the integrity of life, and 
he is anxious to hold that the conflict of 
centuries in philosophy is resolved in the 
integral experience of life. Mystical life may 
be an atom to all the movements of life and 
to silence ; but the question is : Can their 
values be equalled? Can the music of life 
be harmonized with the silence? 

Maiirndkanath Sircar 

A TRYST WITH THE GODS. By M. M. 
Salanave. The Globe Girdle ™ * Guild , 200 1- 
IfGth Avenue , Oakland , California . 

This is a brochure of only 29 pages and is 
the forerunner of a series of short Oriental 
stories entitled “An Eastern Rosary” to be 
brought out by the present author who 
happens to be an American world-tourist. 
He crossed over to India from the Far East 
in the winter of 1930 and had the opportu- 
nity of visiting the famous Kumbhamela held 
at Prayag at that time. A vigorous des- 
cription of the spectacular sights and scenes 
of the Kumbha forms the main topic of the 
book. (Specially the author’s description of 
the majestic procession of pilgrims and their 
sacred bathing at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Jumna on the ‘Mahaday’ is 
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full of life.) The author also tried to peep 
into the hoary past and discover the legen- 
dary origin of this “largest historical pil- 
grimage on earth.” He has given the 
Pauranic version of the origin of the 
Kumbhamela which is too familiar to need 
repetition here. The last few pages contain 
the history of a very queer and mystic 
advertisement published by the Pioneer 
of Allahabad and purported to have been 
dictated by a Sadhu. It would have been 
better if the author had made no mention 
of this weird thing at all. But the real 
interest of the booklet lies in its “Prolu- 
sion” which deals with the author's 
“sensations and impressions of India.” 
Mr. Salanave asserts that he is not one of 
those superficial explorers and travellers 
who as a rule “do a country in fortnight” 
in hot haste. Indeed he stayed here long 
enough to “have a glimpse of the heart of 
the true Mother India.” His purpose in 
visiting India, was neither to “hold her 
people up to the world as horrible moral 
examples,” nor to pour forth “Sugary 
eulogies glorifying India.” No — lie wisely 
avoided both these extremes on which he 
is to be sincerely congratulated. During his 
Indian tour the author tried “to win the 
friendship and confidence of the Hindus” by 
“sincerely respecting their traditions and 
philosophy” and by “looking upon all beings 
with the eye of a friend.” Thus, instead of 
“digging up sewers” he was able to appre- 
ciate the ancient Indian culture and civiliza- 
tion. Even the much-maligned idol-worship 
of the Hindus has been seen by him in its 
true perspective and inwardness. And he 
has nothing but admiration for the “patient 
and resigned mothers of India” of whom the 
West generally lives in “blissful ignorance.” 
We should say that this is just the way of 
making international co-operation and 
friendship possible. This tiny booklet will 
serve no doubt as an eye-opener to those 
who glibly chime in with the vitriolic out- 
pourings of Miss Mayo & Co. We would 
welcome similar publications of the author 
if written in the same strain and with the 
same object. 

Bidhuranjan Das 
Bengali 

YUGA-GURU. By Matilal Ray. Pravar- 
tak Publishing House, 61, Bowbazar Street , 
Calcutta . a: +282 pp. Price Re. 1/8. 

Here is an attempt to show how the 
various religious movements of India since 


the pre-historic days of Sri Krishna have 
been moulding and remoulding its national 
life. Or to put it more correctly, the 
author’s thesis seems to be that all the later 
movements, consciously or unconsciously, 
have tried to work out the principles laid 
down by Sri Krishna in the Gita ; and have 
almost all failed there, or succeeded only 
partially, owing not always to the inherent 
defects of those movements but to the un- 
favourable circumstances under which the 
saintly leaders had to labour. But these 
failures or partial successes have led the 
nation up to a place from which it remains 
but a few steps to reach the summit. From 
this nation-building point of view he has 
studied all the important movements, viz. 
those of Buddha, Sankara, Ramanuja, 
Maddha, Nimbarka, Ramananda, Tukaram, 
Ramadas, Kabira, Dadu, Vallabha, Chai- 
tanya, the ten Sikh Gurus and Rama- 
krishna ; and has found in the life of the 
last the perfect realization of the national 
ideal as set forth by Sri Krishna in his 
teachings, and also sure indications as to 
how the nation should be built up. 

The author’s analysis and appraisement 
of the different movements arc not, how- 
ever, always right. He has shown a marked 
bias, towards Vaishnavism, and against 
Advaitism. His boiled-down conclusion is 
that Advaita movements are always anti- 
national and the Vaishnava movements have 
always led the nation aright — a conclusion 
which we can hardly accept. Nothing is 
more telling than facts. The fact that the 
Advaitist Sankarites re-organized the whole 
Hindu world soon after the death of 
Sankara and even after the lapse of 1000 
years still have the wonderful hold over it, 
is quite sufficient to disprove the charge of 
anti-nationality against them. How it is 
possible for a host of pessimists, to whom 
the whole universe is Maya, to organize a 
a nation is a puzzle to many a biased mind. 
The fact is that they are not pessimists, 
nor do they want to convert all mankind 
into anchorites and all towns and villages 
into forests. It is a most deplorable mis- 
reading of Sankara philosophy, giving too 
much emphasis on the transcendent (Para- 
marthik) aspect of his philosophy with non- 
recognition or improper recognition of its 
empirical (Vyavaharic) aspect. This unjust 
aspersion on the Advaitists is a blot to the 
otherwise thought-provoking book. The 
printing and get-up of the book are nice* 
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SWAMI YATISWARANANDA SAILS FOR 
GERMANY 

Swami Yatiswarananda sailed from 
Bombay by S.S. Conte Rosso on the 23rd of 
October last for Wiesbaden in Germany. 
Some time ago, a group of sincere souls 
appealed to the llamakrishna Mission for 
sending a Vedanta teacher for guidance 
and instructions in their spiritual life. The 
authorities of the Mission selected Swami 
Yatiswarananda and have sent him as a 
Vedanta teacher and their representative. 

The Swami joined the llamakrishna Order 
in 1911 and became a monastic member at 
the Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras, 
lie worked there with untiring zeal for a 
number of years and came in close contact 
with the towering personality of Swami 
Brahmananda, the first President of the 
Order. In 1920, he came to Benares and 
got the privilege of serving and intimately 
mixing with Swami Turiyananda, a direct 
disciple of Sri llamakrishna. In 1921, he was 
asked to be editor of the Prabuddha Bharata 
which he conducted with great ability for 
about four years. After that, he took charge 
of the Ramakrishna Math, Bombay and put 
it on a secure basis. In 1926, he again went 
to Madras — this time as President of the 
Ramakrishna Math and the Ramakrishna 
Mission Students* Home, Madras. He edited 
the Vedanta Kesari for several years with 
considerable success, and greatly increased 
the number of publications of the Rama- 
krishna Math, Madras. In 1929, he became 
a member of the Governing Body of the 
Ramakrishna Mission. 

The Swami is endowed with a good 
many qualities of head and heart. lie is a 
scholar, versed in Western and Eastern 
philosophy. He is a fine speaker and an 
able writer. His deep spirituality, winning 
manners, feeling heart and catholic views 
have won for him numerous friends and 
admirers in India and abroad. His monastic 
career is full of activities for the good of 
mankind. We feel sure, a spiritual person 
like him will act as a torch-bearer to many 
in his new field of activity. Our sincere 
good wishes and prayer for his noble mission 
abroad l 


ANNIE BESANT 

The death of Dr. Annie Bcsant removes 
one of the most powerful and magnetic 
personalities from the public life of India, 
and as such this sad loss will be universally 
mourned in the country. For about forty 
years she fought valiantly for the cause 
of the land of her adoption and worked 
untiringly for the welfare of the country. 
She had a wonderful capacity for work, 
and the enthusiasm for any cause she took 
up was unbounded. Every inch of her, she 
was a fighter ; difficulties and oppositions 
whieh would chill the ardour of ordinary 
mortals, would draw out her powers all the 
more. During her long public career she 
had to pass through various critical circum- 
stances, but she admitted no defeat in life. 
She was always a friend of the oppressed 
and the downtrodden, and above all of 
India. She is a sincere well-wisher of this 
motherland of ours and she is doing the 
best in her power to raise our country — was 
the opinion of Swami Vivekananda regard- 
ing her. Though an English woman she 
gave her whole life to work for the good 
of India and India’s regeneration. Some- 
times she had to pay heavily for her love 
of India, but she was not to be daunted. 

There might be persons who did not see 
eye to eye with her in many things, but it 
is an undoubted fact that she did much to 
turn the mind of the Indians to the great- 
ness of India. How much was her admira- 
tion for Swami Vivekananda at the Parlia- 
ment of Religions, where both met as 
delegates, because, to quote her own words, 
“India was not to be shamed before the 
hurrying arrogant West by this her envoy 
and her son. He brought her message, he 
spoke in her name, and the herald re- 
membered the dignity of the royal land 
whence he came”! Her activities were not 
confined to one single ground, they covered 
many fields — religious, political, social, 
educational, etc. By the death of Mrs. 
Bcsant the present generation will find a 
great gap in the national life, and her name 
will go down to the posterity as a great 
champion of the cause of India. 

Annie Besant was born on October 1, 
1847. She got a most thorough-going edu- 
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cation, though her father died at her early 
age. She was married to Rev. Frank 
Besant in 1867. But the marriage was ill- 
fated and ended in dissolution. For Mrs. 
Besant with her spirit of independent think- 
ing could not reconcile herself to many 
of the views of her husband. After separa- 
tion from her husband she found herself 
in dire poverty in addition to the great 
mental struggle through which she was 
passing. But it was not in her make-up to 
give up her conviction for any reason what- 
soever. Soon she became acquainted with 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh and in association 
with him joined institutions advocating 
Atheism and Republicanism. Through con- 
tact with Madame Blavatsky Mrs. Besant 
turned from atheist to theist, and joined the 
Theosophical Society in 1880. Afterwards 
she came to India for the spread of 
theosophical ideas, and became President of 
the Theosophical Society in India in 1907, 
in which capacity she worked till the end. 

Mrs. Besant founded the Central Hindu 
College at Benares in 1898. She advocated 
Home Rule for India and became President 
of the Home Rule League in 1916. In 
recognition of her services for the cause of 
India, the nation elected her President of 
the Indian National Congress in the follow- 
ing year. Though since the starting of the 
non-co-operation movement by Mahatma 
Gandhi, her political influence in the 
country was not as great as before, her 
activities for the political cause of India 
will ever be gratefully remembered by the 
nation. 

Mrs. Besant was a prolific writer and 
a powerful orator — in fact she is universally 
acknowledged as one of the best speakers 
in the world. These powers stood her in good 
stead in all the activities she had under- 
taken and were one of the secrets of her 
successful leadership. 

For some time past Mrs. Besant was 
ailing, and retired from active life. She 
passed away on the 20th September last at 
her residence at Adyar, Madras. May her 
soul rest in peace. 

PLIGHT OF THE RAMAKRISHNA 
MISSION SEVASHRAMA AT BRINDA- 
BAN, MUTTRA DT. 

The Secretary of the above Institution 
wrote on the 6th October, 1988 

During the Puja days the Jumna rose so 
very high that we feared that the whole 


Ashrama would be swept off. We removed 
the patients hurriedly to different parts of 
the town. All but three or four members 
had to leave the Ashrama. These took 
shelter in the terrace of a house and passed 
the days in extreme worry and anxiety. 
Water flooded the whole Ashrama and enter- 
ed into the General Ward and the Female 
Ward. The buildings have been greatly 
damaged, and as the ground is still wet we 
fear that any one of them may collapse at 
any moment. Some walls of the kitchen 
and the Female Ward have already been 
cracked. Even if the buildings do not 
collapse, repairs only will cost at least one 
thousand rupees, not to speak of the amount 
that will be necessary to remove the silt 
etc., to make the Ashrama habitable. But 
the Ashrama, though fufilling a great de- 
mand in this important place of pilgrimage 
by way of giving medical help both to 
indoor and outdoor patients, finds it difficult 
to meet the recurring expenses. Now this 
havoc of the flood has put the Ashrama to 
an additional financial difficulty. Unless the 
generous public come forward with pecuniary 
help, the Ashrama work will greatly suffer. 
We hope our appeal on behalf of the suffer- 
ing and helpless patients will not go in vain. 

RAMAKRISHNA VEDA VIDYALAYA, 
GADADHAR ASHRAMA, CALCUTTA 

The report (for 1929-32) before us speaks 
that the academic atmosphere has been in- 
tensified and the scope of work has been 
widened. The institution has attracted more 
votaries of learning, enjoyed greater public 
support and sympathy and established itself 
on a sounder footing than ever before. Its 
management has been vested in a committee 
constituted according to the Government 
Grants-in-aid rules. We are glad to note 
that Dr. Surcndranath Das Gupta M.A., 
Ph.D., as the President of the Managing 
Committee, is taking keen interest in the 
activities of the Vidyalaya. The institution 
commands an efficient teaching staff, which 
has attracted distinguished graduates, 
teachers and professors to its classes. The 
examination results are also good: three of 
its students have obtained government 
scholarships. The total number on the rolls 
is at present 87. 

The institution spares no pains or means 
to attract people to the study of their 
glorious culture. Sometimes it outsteps its 
means as its loan of Rs. 200/- in 1982 shows. 
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It (a) gives cash stipends to some of its 
students, (b) provides free board and lodg- 
ing in deserving cases, (c) keeps a well- 
equipped library containing many rare and 
valuable works and ( d ) encourages publica- 
tion of important Vedantic works with tran- 
slation in Bengali and with elaborate notes 
and comments. If funds were available, 
it could have started, we are told, a series 
of publication under the able general-editor- 
ship of Dr. S. N. Das Gupta. 

But it has to depend for its upkeep very 
largely upon the generosity of the public. 
The substantial help received from both the 
Government and the Corporation of Calcutta 
by way of annual grants has greatly im- 
proved its financial condition. That its acti- 
vities are greatly hampered for financial 
reasons is shown by the statement of its 
accounts. During these four years it received 
Its. 9,747-5-11 (minus the opening balance 
of 1929 of Rs. 549-12-0 and a loan of Rs. 200/- 
in 1932) and its expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 10,188-6-0. This needs no comment. 
Any contribution, however small, will be 
received by: — The Secretary, Veda Vidya- 
laya, 86-A, llarish Chatlcrjee Street, 
Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

RAMAKRISIINA MISSION SEVA- 7 
SHRAMA, TAMLUK 

The Nineteenth annual report for the 
year 1932 shows the activities of the 
Sevashrama as given below: — 

The Sevashrama is one of the popular 
institutions of the sub-division, doing mostly 


philanthropic and some educational works. 
This institution was started in the year 
1914 and was recognized as a branch 
centre of the Ramakrishna Mission. The 
Sevashrama maintains a Charitable Hospital 
and Dispensary. The Indoor Hospital, 
which has six beds only, treated 61 cases in 
1932. The total number of cases treated at 
the Outdoor Dispensary was 4,061 in 1982. 
During the year under review the Seva- 
shrama nursed 24 patients at their own 
homes, distributed cloths and rice to 28 per- 
sons, small cash to 19 persons and stipends 
to 21 school boys. Cholera relief work was 
undertaken in affected villages of the Tamluk 
sub-division in 1932, when 32 houses were dis- 
infected and 54 patients were treated. 

This institution conducts a Circulating 
Library and Free Reading Room which have 
grown very popular and from which books 
are issued weekly to the public. This Library 
contains 1,194 religious books and 8,880 
books were issued. It has a membership 
of 394 school boys and public men. The 
institution does also the work of preach- 
ing the ideal and the teaching of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivckananda in 
various villages of the sub-division and 
publishes some of the teachings of the Great 
Master and Swami Vivckananda. 

The Ashrama among other things conducts 
regular worship as well as religious classes 
and Bhajans and celebrates the anniversaries 
of Sri Ramakrishna and other Prophets. 



RAMAKRISHNA MISSION FLOOD RELIEF WORK IN 
ORISSA AND MIDNAPORE 


The public are aware that we have been 
conducting flood relief work in Orissa and 
Midnapore districts from nine centres, 
namely, Kapileswar, Niwali, Fatepur, Chitre- 
swari, Balianta, Balikude, Balighai, Pratap- 
dighi and Balyagovindapur. We are giving 
doles of rice to about 11,000 distressed in- 
habitants in all the centres taken together. 
The numbers of affected villages and reci- 
pients are steadily increasing. For want of 
food, people are eating all sorts of undesir- 
able things and as a result, they are be- 
coming victims of Malaria, Dysentery, 
Diarrhoea and so forth. So wc have made 
arrangements for the distribution of medi- 
cines as well. Women are facing most pain- 
ful odds for want of clothes. Cattle are 
about to die, as there is so much scarcity 
of fodder. We are trying our best to pro- 
vide women with clothes, and fodder for 
cattle in some centres of Midnapore. There 
we tried to give seeds of rice for fresh cultiva- 
tion, but owing to increase in water, we 
had to stop the measure. So far as Orissa 
is concerned, we have failed to distribute 
anything but rice and medicines. Unless 
fresh funds are forthcoming, we cannot pro- 
ceed further than what we are doing now. 
We understand from reliable sources that 
about forty to forty five thousand rupees 
are necessary to meet the expenses there. 


We distributed from nine centres till the 
second week of October last 2,054 mds. 
37 srs. of rice and 1,164 pieces of new cloth 
to 10,264 distressed persons of 325 villages. 
Besides, 677 mds. of fodder were supplied free 
for cattle. Seeds of rice were given for culti- 
vation in fields measuring forty bighas and 
a half. But unfortunately they were of no 
use on account of fresh increase in water. 

We acknowledge the receipt of Rs. 16,454-5-6 
till the 15th of October last. A large 
amount of money is necessary to meet the 
demands of three affected districts. The 
funds at our disposal are not adequate even 
for the distribution of rice. 

We therefore appeal to the benevolent 
people again for generous support without 
which it is impossible to cope with the pre- 
sent situation. 

Any voluntary contribution in the shape of 
money or new clothes will be thankfully re- 
ceived and acknowledged at the following 
addresses : — 

(1) President, It. K. Mission 

Belur Math, Howrah. 

(2) Manager, Advaita Aslirama 

4, Wellington Lane, Calcutta. 

(3) Manager, Udbodhan Office 

1, Mookerjee Lane, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta. 
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“Arise ! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


The first ramakrisiina math 

[From the Diary of M.] 


Narendra with the Math Brothers ; 

His Inner Thoughts 

In the meditation room, i.e. in the 
room of Kali the ascetic, Narendra and 
Prasanna were talking. In another 
corner of the room were Rakhal, Harish, 
and Gopal junior. Towards the end 
came Gopal sen^r. 

Narendra was reading the Gita to 
Prasanna. He read : 

“The Lord, O Arjuna, dwells in the 
hearts of all beings, causing all beings, 
by His Maya, to revolve, (as if) mount- 
ed on a machine. 

“Take refuge in Him with all thy 
heart, 0 Bharata; by His grace shalt 
thou attain supreme peace (and) the 
eternal abode. . . . 

“Relinquishing all Dharmas take re- 
fuge in Me alone; I will liberate thee 
from all sins; grieve not.” 

Narendra : “Just see, ‘mounted on 
a machine.’ ‘Causing all beings, by 


His Maya, to revolve (as if) mounted 
on a machine.’ 

“To know God ! You are no better 
than a crawling worm; how can you 
dream of knowing Him? Just think 
what man’s position is ! It is said that 
each of the countless stars that you see 
is a solar system. We have one solar 
system, and it is so vast. Our earth is 
but a small marble when compared with 
the sun ; and in that earth man is craw- 
ling like a worm 1” 

Narendra sings : 

“ Thou art our Father Whose little 
children are tvc. 

We are born out of the dust of this 
earth , O Lord. 

Blinded are our eyes with the same 
dust . 

Born as children do we play with 
dust ; 

Oh Thou Protector of the weak , save 
us from fear . 
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Wilt Thou not take us into Thy 
bosomy if we err by chance ; wilt 
Thou at once forsake us and go far 
away? 

Then , then , O Lord , wc shan 9 t be 
able to rise any more ; theny we 
shall have to lie for ever on the 
surface of ttys dusty earth, (inert) 
and senseless . 

We are little children, Father, of little 
sense; at every step we stumble. 

Why dost thou, then, show Thy angry 
face ; why arc those terrible frowns, 
now and then ? 

We are but insignificant, and hence 
you should not get angry with us? 

Have we done wrong, Father? Then 
say with loving words, what they 
are. 

Hundred times dost Thou lift us up, 
but hundred times do we fall. 

What can the iveak do of them- 
selves ? 99 

“Lie down, lie down at His feet, 
seeking His protection.” 

Narendra sings again as if under ins- 
piration : 

The song says that the means of God- 
realization is to seek His protection. 

“I am Thy servant, 0 Lord, Thy 
servant, Thy servant. 

Thou art my Master, my Master, my 
Master. 

Thou hast given me two slices of 
bread and a strip of loin-cloth (hot v 
glad am I). 

1 take Thy name; give me health , 
love , and emotion divine (to sing 
Thy praise). 

Thou art the Lord gracious, Thy 
name is the Saviour. 

Thy servant, Kabira seeks the protec- 
tion of Thy feet, 0 Deliverer .” 

“Don’t you remember his (Sri Rama- 
krishna’s) words? The Lord is a vast 


sugar-mountain. You are but an ant. 
One grain of sugar is sufficient for you ; 
and you are thinking of bringing the 
whole mountain to your home ! Don’t 
you remember the words of the Master 
— that (the great sage) Sukadeva was 
but a large ant at the most. So I used 
to tell Kali, ‘Fool, are you going to 
measure the Lord, with a measuring 
tape?’ 

“God is the Ocean of Love. Seek 
protection in Him alone. He will be 
gracious to you. Just pray to Him : 
‘Protect me always in Thy gracious 
aspect.’ 

“From falsehood lead me to Truth; 
from darkness to Light; from death to 
Immortality. O self-manifested Atman, 
manifest Thyself before me. O Thou 
Terrible One, what is Thy benign as- 
pect — in that protect me for all times.” 

Prasanna : “What are we to do then 
(to realize Him)?” 

Narendra : “Only take Ilis name. 
Have you forgotten the song of the 
Master?” 

Narendra sings that favourite song 
of Sri Ramakrishna : 

The song says that the means of God- 
realization is to take His name. 

“ My only faith is on Thy name, 0 
Mother of the Universe . 

Care I for rituals or for hypocritical 
social conventions? 

Well has it been proclaimed by Lord 
Siva that Thy name breaks all 
fetters of relative existence. 

His follower am I and of none else. 

I care not for aught that might befall 
me ; 

On Siva 9 s words I have absolute 
faith : 

I have taken refuge in Thy name." 
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Does God really exist? Is He Kind? 

Prasanna : “You say that God is. 
But you are sometimes heard to say 
that Charvaka and others are of opinion 
that this universe has come into being 
of itself!” 

Narendra : “Haven’t you read che- 
mistry? There must be some one to 
combine the chemicals : human hand 
is required to combine oxygen, hydro- 
gen and electricity in order to produce 
water. 

“An Intelligent Force is universally 
believed to exist : Some One Whose 
essence is intelligence and Who is 
conducting this huge affair (of the 
universe).” 

Prasanna : “How am I to know 
that He is kind?” 

Narendra: “The Vedas say, ‘In Thy 
graciousness. ’ John Stuart Mill, too, 
says the same thing. He says : 
‘I do not know how very kind is He 
Who has imparted kindness to the 
human heart. 5 The Master used to say, 
‘Faith is the quintessence of religion. 5 
He is very near to us; we are only to 
believe it; that’s all.” 

With this, Narendra sings again in 
his melodious vo : ce : 

The song says that the means of God- 
realization is faith. 

“ Where do you seek for Me, my boy; 
I am by thy side ( all the while). 

I am neither in the skin nor in the 
hair (of the body), neither in bones nor 
in flesh. I am neither in temples nor in 
mosques. I am neither in Kashi nor in 
Kailas ; neither in Oudh nor in Dwarka. 
1 reveal Myself where there is faith . / 
am not in rites and ceremonies , nor in 
spiritual practices and renunciation. If 
you but search for Me devoutly for a 
moment , I reveal Myself to you at once . 
Outside the city in the heart is My 
little cottage . Kabira says , ‘//ear me. 


brothers, the Lord is with each and all 
of His holy children. 9 99 

With Desires arises Doubt about 
The Existence of God 

Prasanna: “Sometimes you say, there 
is no God. And now you are saying 
all these. You do not keep to one 
view ; you always change your opinion.” 
(All laugh). 

Narendra : “No more will I change 
this opinion. As long as there are de- 
sires and hankerings, one doubts about 
the existence of God. Always there is 
one desire or other. Perhaps the de- 
sire to study, to get degrees or to be- 
come a scholar- some such desires 
(always linger).” 

Narendra is beside Himself with 
Devotion 

With voice choked with devotional 
feelings, Narendra goes on singing 
song, “//e loves those very dearly 
xvho take refuge in Him, He is the 
father, He is the mother. 99 

He sings another song which exhorts 
all to drink of the cup of devotion. It 
says that the Lord is very near to us 
just as the musk to the musk-deer (which 
not knowing whence is the sweet scent 
coming, runs about for it). 

M. was hearing all these from the 
verandah. Narendra rose; when com- 
ing out of the room, he said, “The brain 
gets heated with so much talk.” Seeing 
M. on the verandah he said, “Dear M., 
just have some light refreshment.” 

A Math-brother says to Narendra, 
“And you say there’s no God !” Naren- 
dra laughs. 

Narendra’s Renunciation; his Criti- 
cism of the Householder’s Life 

The next day was Monday, the 9th 
May. M. was sitting in the morning 
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under a tree in the Math garden. He 
was thinking : The Master has made 
the Math-brothers renounce the world. 
Ah ! how intense is their desire to re- 
alize God. The place is, as it were, 
the highest Heaven; the Math-brothers 
are but so many images of the Lord. 
It is not many days that the Master has 
passed away. So all his thoughts and 
ideas are still vibrant. The same 
Ayodhya ! But Rama is absent ! He 
has made them renounce the world; 
but some he has kept as house- 
holders. Why? Is there no way out? 

From a room of the first floor Naren- 
dra saw M. sitting alone under a tree. 
He came down and said smilingly, 
“What are you doing here?” A con- 
versation began, but M. cut it short say- 
ing, “Ah ! what a voice you have ! 
Just sing me a hymn.” 

Narendra recited a hymn in which a 
devotee begged to be pardoned for his 
numerous faults — the householders for- 
get all about the Lord, commit many 
sins, in childhood, in youth, in the old 
age. Why do they not serve and think 
of God in all earnestness ! — The hymn 
narrates all these. 

Recitation finished, conversation be- 
gan again. 

Narendra : “You may talk of the 
unattached life, worldly life or the alike ; 
but the essential thing is that one must 
renounce lust and gold. Anything short 
of that won’t do. God-realization with 
having sex idea ! Impossible. 

Narendra goes on quoting Sanskrit 
verses and singing songs in corrobora- 
tion of what he has said just now. He 
says : 

“We must take to the life of a monk 
and wear his dress. One must cut off 
all connections with the world. Why 
should a man be bound down to the 
world? Why should he get entangled 
in the meshes of Maya? What is the 


true nature of man? ‘I am that Siva 
(the Lord), Existence-Knowledge-Bliss 
Absolute.’ I am That.” 

He again chants a hymn which says : 
“Oh Lord ! I have taken refuge in 
Thee with all my heart. Save me from 
sex-desires and sin, from ignorance and 
attachment ; and above all give me 
pure love for Thee. Born again and 
again, much have I suffered ; led by in- 
ordinate passions, grievous sins have I 
committed. There is hardly a sinner 
worse than I, a sufferer greater than 
myself. I have sought for protection 
throughout the world and have been 
turned away from every door. In my 
sore distress I find no protection ex- 
cept in Thee. I am tired of these 
countless births and deaths ; terrible 
and hideous are this world and the 
sorrows thereof. Deny me not, my 
Lord. Save me, a sinner, who has 
surrendered himself completely to Thy 
grace. Merits have I acquired none; 
sins have I committed innumerable ; 
Many a time have I vowed to correct 
myself, but every time have I failed 
most miserably. Make me whole with 
Thy grace. Give me love pure for Thee. 
With love for Thee I care not if I be 
born again and again.” 

M. : (aside) “What a burning spirit 
of renunciation is in Narendra ! It is 
because of this that all the Math- 
brothers are in the same state of mind. 
On seeing the devotees who are still 
leading the worldly life, these are re- 
minded all the more of the necessity of 
renouncing lust and gold. Ah ! What 
a nice state of mind ! Why has the 
Master kept a few others in the world 
still now? Will he devise a means for 
them too ? Will he give them the same 
spirit of renunciation, or will he keep 
them deluded in the world?” 

Narendra has to-day gone to Calcutta 
with two other Math-brothers. He will 
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return in the evening. Narendra’s law- can hardly bear his separation. Every- 
suit is still pending. The Math-brothers one is thinking when he will return. 


WHAT THEN ? 

By the Editor 


I 

Even a child does not like to be con- 
trolled by his elders. « If he submits to 
the control of his superiors, he does so 
out of sheer helplessness. Similarly no 
nation likes to be under the tutelage of 
another nation, however benevolent the 
latter may be. A man docs not like 
to be under the dictation of another 
man, though the latter may be his sin- 
cere well-wisher. Everyone likes to 
have complete freedom of action though 
that may involve serious risks. He may 
not be wise enough to guide himself, 
but he wants to learn by his mistakes. 
It is far better to commit mistakes and 
learn than remain eternally a minor. 
It is from this idea that the subject 
nations all over the world arc trying 
to throw oif the foreign yoke. They 
are not in a mood to listen to or believe 
that their rulers are led only by an 
idealism to continue their protection 
over them. They do not want any pro- 
tection, they do not like to be under 
any shelter; they want to be thrown 
absolutely on their own resources — to 
sink or to swim. This is the psychology 
of political fights of all subject nations 
in the world. If they continue to re- 
main under foreign rules, it is only 
because they cannot help it, just as a 
child submits to the tyranny of his guar- 
dians out of mere inability to assert his 
own views. 

Modern theory of education says that 


the greater the amount of freedom given 
to the child, the greater the chance 
of his perfect growth and development. 
This is true with respect to national 
life also. A nation under a foreign rule 
will feel that its growth is hampered 
in a thousand and one ways, because 
it is not politically free. By searching 
even the whole history of the world, 
it will be difficult to find out any ruling 
nation which was able to convince the 
subject people, or to keep them under 
that conviction for a long time, that 
it ruled them only for the good of the 
latter. Foreign rule is everywhere looked 
upon with distrust and suspicion, even 
if it be really good. 

II 

Here the questions arise, does politi- 
cal independence necessarily bring happi- 
ness to a nation? Is the salvation of 
a nation identical with its political inde- 
pendence ? Are the general populace of 
a country happy simply because they 
have their own people at the helm? 

A country may miserably suffer, 
though it may be politically free. This 
is why we come across so many revolu- 
tions, if we study the history of the 
world. The rule of the Tsars was not 
a happy thing for the Russians, though 
the Tsars were their own countrymen. 
Every revolution means that the people 
were so much tyrannized that by mere 
desperation they were goaded to rise 
against the throne. 
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Etten in countries where there is a 
democratic form of government, are the 
people happy? The very fact that in 
every country the ministry changes from 
time to time indicates that no political 
party in power could give satisfaction 
to the whole nation. .Besides, every- 
body knows that democracy has been a 
sad failure. Nowhere democracy means 
that general masses control political 
power ; it is everywhere the vested 
interests which rule the country for 
their own selfish purposes, giving only 
a secondary importance to the welfare 
of the masses. As a result, even in 
democratic countries, people are not 
happy — they have great grievances 
against the governments. 

Political independence is not an end 
in itself, it is a means to an end — it is 
a means to make the people happy, to 
give them an opportunity to pursue 
the goal of human life. Judged by this 
standard, no politically free country in 
the world has attained the desired end. 
Even in free countries, the misery of 
the people is as great as ever. The 
government exists not for the good of 
the people — though it professes to be 
so — but to serve the interests of parti- 
cular people. Tolstoy would say, “The 
government, in the widest sense, includ- 
ing capitalists and the Press, ig nothing 
else than an organization which places 
the greater part of the people in the 
power of a smaller part, who dominate 
them; that smaller part is subject to a 
yet smaller part, and that again to a 
yet smaller and so on, reaching at least 
a few people, or one single man, who 
by means of military force has power 
over all the rest. So that all this orga- 
nization resembles a cone, of which all 
the parts are completely in the power 
of those people, or of that one person, 
who happen to be at the apex. 

“The apex of the cone is seized by 
those who are more cunning, audacious 


and unscrupulous than the rest, or by 
someone who happens to be the heir of 
those who were audacious and unscru- 
pulous.” 

Truth of the above statement is borne 
out by the fact that even in wealthy 
countries a large number of people suffer 
from unemployment and are on the verge 
of starvation, and yet no successful 
step has been taken to combat the evil. 
Rich people grow richer, and poor 
people become poorer and suffer more 
and more misery. Who cares for 
them? Everywhere circumstances are 
such that the government cannot de- 
vote its best attention to the welfare 
of the general masses. Attempts are, 
no doubt, made, here and there to im- 
prove the lot of the people, but those 
attempts are made only when all other 
interests have been fully served. It is 
something like doing charity by a man 
who performs such actions only when 
he has got all the comforts and luxu- 
ries he wants. 

It has been calculated that there are 
now about 2 crores of people unem- 
ployed in the world. If we include 
dependants, there are some 4 to 5 
crores of men, women and children who 
are facing hunger and nakedness. 

And while millions arc on the verge 
of starvation, nearly 500 crores of 
dollars are being annually spent for 
armaments, and from 80 to 85 p.c. of 
all taxes extorted from the people go 
for war purposes. 

And who suffer most during the war 
as well from its after-effects ? It is the 
general public. They become physical- 
ly, morally and spiritually ruined. 
They are led to war, through the in- 
toxication of nationalism, and turned 
into brutes; they are trained to stifle 
all finer feelings and to resemble in 
every respect wild animals fighting one 
another. And each war costs so many 
human lives and so much money even 
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to the victorious party ! — so much so 
that it requires many years for 
the country to come to' a normal 
condition, and perhaps at that time it 
has to be ready for another war. 
People are coming to understand the 
tragedy of such affairs, and if they have 
not already revolted against them, it 
is because they have been kept in delu- 
sion and ignorance. People are every- 
where tired of war, but still there is 
chance of their being led to it in spite 
of themselves. At present the economic 
depression all the world over is such, 
that the misery of the people has reached 
almost a breaking point. But still, 
another war is in preparation ; one can 
almost hear its rumbling sound. If at 
the present situation of the world, an- 
other war breaks out, God only knows 
what will be the extent of the misery 
of people. And in this there will be 
no distinction of peoples — politically 
free or dependent —all will suffer. 

Ill 

The present civilization is called a 
scientific civilization. The power of a 
civilized nation nowadays is measured 
by its capacity to Harness the forces of 
nature to the end it desires. But un- 
fortunately science has proved to be a 
dangerous instrument in the hands of 
those with whom might is right. Science 
has no doubt contributed to human 
happiness to some extent, but it has 
also supplied people with weapons to 
wreck the peace of the world. Power 
in the hands of the irresponsible is 
dangerous. As such science is being 
utilized more for base ends than for the 
noble purposes to which it could be 
applied. 

Man is now busy to control the forces 
of external nature, but does not think 
that it is more important to devise 
means as to how to control his inter- 


nal nature. As such, a man is daily 
becoming more and more af victim of 
lower instincts. The animal in him is 
finding greater opportunity for growth 
than the Divine in him. Everything in 
the world nowadays serves to foster the 
growth of greed, avarice, selfishness, 
etc. — things which will make man un- 
safe for human society. Self-aggran- 
disement instead of self-control is the 
order of the day. The cultivation of 
higher qualities does not receive as much 
attention as it should. Man is not 
ready to undergo the discipline and res- 
traint which presuppose the develop- 
ment of moral virtues. Everywhere 
man wants unchartered liberty of ac- 
tion. But freedom without previous 
discipline leads to abuse. As man now- 
adays cannot brook any control from 
any quarter, he has lost all control over 
himself and is running headlong towards 
destruction. 

Nowadays though man boasts of the 
many uses to which science has been 
put, though he prides himself over 
many comforts and luxuries he has got, 
it is doubtful whether the modern 
world is more civilized than ancient 
India or Greece or China. Many relics 
of barbarism are to be found in the 
modern civilized society. And the pity 
of it is^that many are not ready to 
recognize them. 

So long as such a state of things ex- 
ists or is encouraged to continue, no 
form of government will give happi- 
ness to any nation. So long as man’s 
action is not prompted by higher ideal- 
ism, whoever holds the power will tyra- 
nize over the people or at least will 
serve his interest at the cost of the 
interest of the dumb millions. In this 
respect indigenous government will not 
make much difference from a foreign 
rule. A prominent Indian leader some 
time back very aptly said that if an 
indigenous government took the place 
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of the foreign government and kept all 
the vested interests intact, that would 
not be even the shadow of freedom. 

Indeed no form of government will 
be a sufficient guarantee to the happi- 
ness of the people so long as human 
nature remains as it is. Man is by 
nature selfish; he still retains in him 
the primitive instinct of struggle for 
existence and follows the rule of the 
survival of the fittest. To a higher man 
self-sacrifice is the law of life — he is 
ever ready to sacrifice his all to the 
cause of others. He is extolled and 
admired because of his readiness to 
sacrifice his interest for the sake of 
humanity. But such persons are very 
rare. Ordinary persons spend all their 
energy to fulfil their selfish interest, and 
as soon as they get into power they 
will take advantage of their position 
to serve their own ends. Government 
is not an abstract entity; it is after all 
composed of human beings. And there- 
fore the weakness of persons constitut- 
ing a government will be reflected in 
the latter. 

Such being the case, if any one be- 
lieves that political independence will 
bring in the millennium for his coun- 
try, he remains to be disillusionized. It 
is natural for a man to expect that his 
interest will be safer in the hands of 
his own countryman than in those of a 
foreigner, but logic does not say that 
one's own countryman cannot prove as 
bad as a foreigner, if not worse. A man 
may be so selfish, that he will not hesi- 
tate to betray the cause of his country, 
for furthering some selfish ends. His- 
tory is not slow to supply instances of 
persons, who have proved themselves 
to be traitors to their motherland. So 
long as human nature is not fundamen- 
tally changed, nobody can be trusted. 
Particular individuals may be of ex- 
emplary character, their whole aim in 
life may be to serve their countrymen ; 


but Aheir followers may be as bad as 
they were j*ood. 

IV 

It has been said that independence 
is a much-abused word, it hardly proves 
to be what people understand by it. A 
country may be politically free, but its 
people may be as much under tyranny 
or in misery as any subject nation. It 
may be that the advantage of political 
freedom will be reaped only by a few, 
and the whole country will be suffer- 
ing as much as ever. 

A country will be in an ideal condi- 
tion, when the persons wielding political 
power are the best type of persons. 
Under such state only the interest of 
the people will be safe. In ancient 
India though the king, representing the 
military power, would rule the country, 
he would often be under the guidance 
of his family preceptor — a Rishi who 
typified ideal man. As such the royal 
actions would very often be prompted 
by a great idealism. The ambition of a 
king would be not so much to be a 
powerful ruler as to be an ideal king. 
Ancient India admired not a Caesar or 
an Alexander, but a Ramachandra 
whose name has come down through the 
corridor of time to us as an incarna- 
tion of moral perfection — an Incarna- 
tion of God. We do not say that there 
was not a Duryodhana or Kansa in an- 
cient times, but such characters would 
be universally condemned. People 
would be less overpowered by the 
grandeur of royal power than filled with 
admiration for high moral qualities to 
be found in kings. Because such was 
the tradition handed down from the 
hoary past, even in historical age India 
could produce an Asoka or a Kanishka. 

Nowadays the most pressing problem 
before every country is not how to 
evolve the best form of government, but 
how to produce the best type of men. 
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But unfortunately little attention is 
nowadays paid to that {lirection^ and a 
great chaos is the result. People do not 
look at the fundamental cause of evils 
in the world, and at the same time 
fondly wish that ideal condition should 
prevail on earth. One may as well, 
then, wish that fire should not burn, 
water should not make wet or the sun 
should not produce heat. 

V 

Man has got body, mind and soul. 
People usually take care of the body, 
develop their intellect, but pay no at- 
tention to realize the Self. By develop- 
ing the body one may have physical 
happiness, with the growth of the in- 
tellect one may have knowledge of the 
external world, but unless one dives 
deep down within oneself, one will not 
have real happiness. Unless a man 
develops spiritually, — however high may 
be his intellectual powers, however re- 
fined he may be in his manners and 
behaviour — at any moment he may 
find himself, to his great dismay, no 
better than a brute. The animal in man 
is always trying to come out; only the 
man who has control over himself, can 
check that. But how few are the per- 
sons who have complete control over 
themselves ! Man may conquer the 
waves, man may control the elements, 
but unless he has conquered himself, he 
is no better than a wild animal. It is 
because man nowadays is not particular 
about the conquest of himself, that 
there is conflict and chaos everywhere, 
and even in civilized countries there is 
going on constant display of devil 
dance. A civilization should be judged 
by its spiritual culture, and not by its 
material power. But unfortunately re- 
verse is the case. A nation is respected 
according to the military strength it 
has; its culture and civilization have 
no value unless it has got sufficient 
8 


military power to compel attention 
from the ready-to-fight nations of 
the world. Some time back a Japanese 
said very significantly : “We brought 
you (the people of the West) our flow- 
ers and paintings, and you took no 
notice. It was only when we adopted 
your guns that you paid us any atten- 
tion.” It is ironically said that a rich 
man easily gets the reputation of being 
wise, though he may be in reality a fool. 
A nation with great military strength 
is universally recognized to be highly 
civilized, though it may not have at all 
the qualities which characterize a truly 
civilized people. Wealth and power are 
false standards by which to judge a 
civilization. These false standards must 
go. The greater a man resembles his 
Maker, the more civilized is he. And 
the greater the number of such people 
in a country, the higher is the quality 
of its civilization. 

The Upanishads say that it is a 
tragedy of human life that man’s 
senses always go outward and become 
the cause of his sufferings. It is only 
some fortunate few who desirous of im- 
mortality turn their eyes inward and 
behold the inner Atman. The ideal of 
man should be to see the Atman, and 
not simply to have ‘freedom of action 
and liberty of conscience,’ as is com- 
monly supposed to be. Many people 
say that a nation will attain an ideal 
condition, when its people can follow 
their will unhampered and obey their 
conscience without any hindrance. As 
we said before man will not be happy, 
though he be allowed complete freedom 
of action, unless he develop his inner 
life. And how can the question of the 
‘liberty of conscience’ at all arise ? 
For very few have what is called cons- 
cience : they have stifled it to death 
by wilfully neglecting its call. All are 
running after the senses, and hence this 
universal suffering in the world. 
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Such being the case, mere political 
independence will not bring happiness 
to a nation. For those who claim to 
be its protectors, may prove false to 
the cause they have espoused. They 
may do so in spite of themselves. Very 
few remain constantly alert to find out 
what is right, and try to follow that; 
and there are some who cannot follow 
the right, though they try, because 
they have no control over themselves — 
with them the piteous cry is, “Led by 
whom man commits a wrong? 5 ’ This 
state of things will change only when 
man pays greater importance to his 
inner development. 

But will the world follow this path, 
though it “leadeth unto life , 55 by giv- 


ing up the wa^r which is broad and 
easy ? * Perhaps, the world needs some 
more experience to come round. The 
last war has turned the mind of many 
thinkers to the actual condition of 
modern civilization. But they find 
themselves helpless to fight against the 
forces of evil. Perhaps the next war 
will prove more disastrous in its effects 
and set a greater number of people 
thinking as to what should be the 
right attitude of a man and a nation 
towards life. In this way, by getting 
blows after blows, the world will realize 
its mistakes. Man learns by experien- 
ces. Will not the world do the same? 
Let us not be pessimists. 


THE PROBLEM OF PROBLEMS 

By Nagendranath Gupta 


As a diamond is set in a loop of gold 
so has the soul its setting in a cycle of 
lives. Everywhere the circle and the 
orb are the symbols of completeness and 
perfection. The firmament is full of 
dazzling luminaries smooth and round 
in shape. There are no angles, no sharp 
projections. The movement of the 
heavenly bodies is circular. They 
rotate on their own axes and travel 
round in their own orbits. The visible 
horizon is a circle, the sky overhead is 
the half of a hollow sphere. The circle 
is the most perfect and flawless geo- 
metrical figure. 

* 

Even time which usually moves in 
one continuous stream has a phase of 
cyclic movement. The seasons, which 
are periods of time, pass in rotation, 
coming and going round and round 


through the ages. The alternation of 
birth and death is like an arc of a 
circle, and every birth is an elongation 
of a circular line. The movement 
ceases with the cessation of a fresh birth 

after death and the circle is complete. 

# 

In a definite sense this circle is of 
our own making, and it shrinks or ex- 
pands accordingly as we order our lives 
in each incarnation. The account of 
Karma may be prolonged or wiped out, 
and we may choose to remain strapped 
to the giant wheel of births and deaths, 
or to loosen t>Ur bonds and set ourselves 
free. 

* 

Among all races and in all times has 
existed this desire for ultimate freedom. 
Call it Nirvana, Moksha, or the attain- 
ment of heaven, the root idea is to 
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escape from the bondage of birth to the 
freedom of non-birth. Even in the 
simple creed that eliminates the past 
and takes no cognizance of previous 
births, which regards the soul and the 
body as the products of a simultaneous 
creation the bonds of the flesh arc not 
recognized in the life hereafter. In the 
resurrection, it has been said, they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage. 

* 

In Karma lies the explanation of the 
difference between man and man. It 
is the law of cause and effect. The 
cause is" generated in our previous lives, 
the effect becomes apparent in our pre- 
sent life. The choice of the cause lies 
with us but the effect is beyond our con- 
trol. We may point and shoot an arrow 
as we will but we have no power to 
arrest its flight or to divert its course 
and aim. 

* 

From the cause to the effect the se- 
quence is inevitable and irrevocable, 
but it is given to us to generate fresh 
causes and to add to or neutralize pre- 
vious effects. When an evil-doer re- 
forms his ways he sets in motion a new 
cause to counteract the effect of his 
previous actions, and a seeker of wisdom 
adds to his store by fresh effort. 

* 

Every new birth is a fresh opportu- 
nity for adjustment of the old account. 
Life is like a debtors’ prison in which 
we are detained time after time in suc- 
cessive births and we can be free only 
when the debt is paid. 

* 

If life were a single brief existence 
with nothing behind it, a bubble rising 
and bursting on the silent, swift waters 
of time, why should any one concern 
himself with the why and wherefore of 
it? All wisdom, or the want of it, 
would be concentrated in the teaching 


of the Greek philosopher — eat, drink 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die. 

* 

For the vast majority of mankind 
this is the only real and practical philo- 
sophy of life. It peremptorily excludes 
all thought, all speculation, all curiosity 
about the past, all anxiety about the 
future. Live as the butterfly lives, a 
few hours of a gay existence, the flash- 
ing of gorgeous wings in the sunshine, 
the flittings from flower to flower sipping 
honey, the merry chasing of the mate, 
and the final flutter and then the still- 
ness of death. 

* 

The soul sleeps or remains quiescent, 
there is no stored energy of past lives to 
quicken reflection or thought, no ques- 
tionings about the hereafter, no looking 
back to the road already traversed. 
Still there is an occasional stirring of the 
spirit, moments of unease when there is 
a faint sense of something lacking, a 
void that needs to be filled. 

Even when no thought comes of what 
is behind this life it is impossible to 
shut out all thought of what is beyond. 
To the primitive man as well as to the 
highly civilized there is always a pros- 
pect of another life beyond this life. If 
the latter has beatific visions of para- 
dise, the former is equally happy in his 
dreams of a happy hunting ground. 

* 

This refusal to accept death as the 
final end of existence does not proceed 
from a mere human weakness. It is a 
faith ingrained in our being, wrapped 
up in the consciousness of the spirit. 
This faith cannot be shaken by the 
theory that the physical body of man 
holds nothing to justify a belief in a 
future existence. 
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It is a superfluous contention because 
the flesh of man is dust and unto dust 
it must return. It is equally undeni- 
able that man is Capable of doing what 
cannot perish and the spoken word may 
live as a vitalizing force even after 
structures of granite and marble have 
become dust like the frail human body. 

• 

More than any speculation about the 
future the past is a convincing testi- 
mony to the immortality of the human 
soul. Like alone can produce like ; out 
of the transient the emergence of the 
permanent is inconceivable; the feeble 
cannot bring forth the strong; a mere 
mortal cannot give utterance to im- 
mortal thoughts. 

* 

The intellect unaided, however 
powerful or keen, cannot penetrate the 
mystery of being, and hence the endless 
conflict between doctrines and philo- 
sophies. There is the philosophy that 
has for its foundation the doctrine that 
man can have no knowledge of anything 
but phenomena, and that the knowledge 
of phenomena is relative and not 
absolute. 

* 

A conclusion like this is arrived at by 
a process of intellection without any 
resort to the higher power of com- 
munion, the contact with the spirit 
known as Yoga or Samadhi. The 
intellect alone cannot comprehend more 
than phenomena, and that not wholly. 
All the phenomena of which we have 
knowledge are effects, but the know- 
ledge that we seek is of the causes. 

» 

A great intellect is like a powerful 
searchlight ; it floods distant objects 
with light and cleaves the darkness with 
razor-like blades, but the illumination 
extends to surfaces only, it cannot 
pierce below the surface. The light of 


the intellect plays over the exterior 
of things, it throws into relief what is 

palpable, but cannot reach the core. 

* 

To get at the truth, the cause that 
lies behind the effect, the reality behind 
phenomenon we need the X-rays of the 
spirit, the light that reveals the bone 
inside the flesh, that pierces solid walls, 
that passes through the thick veils of 
Maya with as much ease as ordinary 

light travels through ether. 

* 

Self-communion, out of which pro- 
ceeds the knowledge of Self, holds the 
apparatus of spiritual X-rays. It has 
to be properly adjusted so that the 
light may successfully penetrate the 
solid obstacle of matter and lay bare 
the naked truth before us. The power 
to use this instrument is inherent in 
all of us; wc have to acquire the skill 

without which it is of no use. 

* 

Every great teacher, every great guide 
of humanity has held self-communion 
during which the revelation of the 
truth has come to him. A time comes 
in the life of every true prophet and 
seer when he withdraws from the bustle 
and distractions of the world and seeks 
solitude in order that he may find the 
truth undisturbed. He is like the angler 
who finds out a quiet pool where the 

fish rises readily to the bait. 

# 

The true knowledge of Self, the 
realization which puts an end to all 
doubts and questions, is a perception 
of great subtlety. It cannot be 
analysed by reason alone, nor con- 
densed in a syllogism. It can be neither 
acquired nor explained away by argu- 
ment. The intellect has its own plane, 
but the higher truths are beyond its 
reach. Cold argument on a subject 
like this is mere sophistication. 
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A somewhat crude but significant 
illustration is that of the man who 
went to a saint and put him questions 
about God. Not satisfied with the 
answers given the man said, ‘Show me 
God and I shall believe that he exists.’ 
The saint picked up a stone and hit 
the inquirer on the head. The man 
complained of pain and the saint 
answered, ‘Show me your pain and I 

shall show you God.’ 

* 

Just as pain is to be felt and not 
seen, so is the Self to be known and 
not merely reasoned about and debated 
upon. There is nothing to be taken on 
trust, no dogma to be accepted without 
question, no implicit reliance upon a 
revealed faith. It is a knowledge that 

every one has to acquire for himself. 

* 

The difference is in the method of 
attainment. The doctrinal or theoretic 
part of any creed is not difficult of 
comprehension, because it is on the 
intellectual plane. The deep, under- 
lying truth, the solution of the mystery 
that perplexes us is to be discovered 
by our own efforts, — not by a process of 
reasoning, but by the light of our inner 
beings the communion that is subtler 
than the intellect. 

* 

Age after age this has been the 
highest and most difficult quest of man, 
the one problem that has absorbed all 
his thoughts to the exclusion of the 
passing things of life. The high destiny 
of man is not the hoarding of wealth, 
or the building of kingdoms, but to lift 
the veil behind which stands the truth, 
unchanging and unalterable through all 
time. 

* 

Is it our destiny to be merely the 
plaything of circumstance, to be tossed 
about like a shuttlecock from battle- 
dore to battledore, and finally to be 


flung aside like the battered and broken 
toy of a child ? Are we to be caught 
perpetually in the net of delusion like 
flies in the spider’s web? 

* 

Quite apart from the probability of 
things or the likelihood of the truth, 
consider the two conceptions of life : 
first, the life that is inspanned between 
a single birth and death, with nothing 
to look for either behind or before; 
next, the life that has passed many 
milestones of births and deaths, and 
may or may not have to traverse a 
similar weary road in future. 

* 

The man whose thoughts cannot 
travel beyond the present life cannot 
have anything to bequeath to others 
who come after him, for everything that 
men desire or possess in life is fleeting 
like life itself. Great possessions, un- 
limited power, the enjoyment of life, 
all turn to dust in the hand. 

* 

The other man who resolutely turns 
his back upon the good things of life, 
who puts temptation behind him, who 
closes his ears to the siren voices of 
the pleasures of life, and with a stead- 
fast, single purpose devotes himself to 
fathom the mystery of being, discovers 
a treasure of thought that can be neither 
wasted not exhausted and is shared by 
countless generations. 

* 

That is why the very greatest of men 
have no worldly possessions whatsoever 
and despise the things for which men 
sweat and toil, and for which they are 
prepared to barter their soul. Who 
would have heard of Siddhartha the 
Prince if he had become the King of 
Kapilavastu ? Everything that men 
seek in life — wealth, love, power, 
domestic felicity, was his by the 
primary right of birth. When he 
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t abandoned all these, people thought he 
had taken leave of his senses. 

# 

He became a homeless wanderer on 
the face of the land, an itinerant beggar 
who begged his food from the pariah 
and the outcast as well as from the 
well-born householder. The time came 
when he was an honoured guest of 
kings, but for himself he never owned 
anything and the world had nothing 

to offer that he desired. 

# 

He did not, however, admit that he 
was an idler, who shirked toil and had 
an easy life. When a farmer who did 
not know that the Buddha was a king’s 
son and had renounced a kingdom, 
accused him of leading an idle life and 
advised him to become a tiller of the 
soil in order to earn a living, the 
Buddha answered him in a short parable 
that silenced the farmer though perhaps 

it was beyond his understanding. 

* 

The Buddha said he was also a 
labourer in the field, a ploughman. 
“Faith is the seed I sow and good 
works are as the rain that fertilizes it. 
Wisdom and modesty are the parts of 
the plough and my mind is the guiding 
rein. I lay hold of the handle of the 
law, earnestness is the goad I use, and 
diligence is my draught ox. Thus is 
my ploughing ploughed, destroying the 
weeds of delusion. The harvest that 
it yields is the ambrosial fruit of 
Nirvana, and by the ploughing all 
sorrow ends.” 

# 

Jesus, the son of Joseph the 
carpenter, could have stuck to his lathe 
and adze, and earned an honest living, 
but he also elected the vagrant life. 
Of his homelessness he said, “The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests; but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay his head.” And he 


also spoke the parable of the sower, 
and of the seeds that brought fruit an 
hundredfold. 

« 

To all appearance these men were as 
other men, poorer than most and 
strangely indifferent to the good things 
of life. Who could have judged in 
their lifetime that they were bequeath- 
ing a priceless treasure to humanity, 
a wealth that would grow with time 
unlike the worldly wealth that comes 
only to vanish again? What made 
them deliberately turn their backs upon 
all that men usually prize, and prefer 
poverty and a wandering life to the 

case and shelter of a home? 

* 

Whence comes his wonderful power 
of discernment, the intuition that dis- 
tinguishes between the real and the 
unreal, that turns to the truth with the 
unerring precision of the needle to the 
magnet? There is no obvious explana- 
tion as to why some men should be 
so utterly unlike their fellows and reject 
without regret all that is attractive in 
life. 

* 

It is not enough to say that such men 
are gifted with a vision which is 
denied to other men and their natures 
arc more profound. The only satisfy- 
ing explanation is the doctrine of 
Karma, a certain storage of insight 
accumulated in previous lives like a 

store of electricity in a power-house. 

* 

That is the driving power behind the 
wheels of life, the determining cause of 
the course we choose in the brief 
journey of life. Partly we live our 
own lives, but in the main we pursue 
a path that we ourselves laid down 
when the choice rested with us. We 
are the arbiters of our own destiny, 
and we make and unmake it as we will- 
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Whether we accept or deny the 
doctrine of previous incarnations, the 
present life itself is an indisputable 
testimony to past influences that have 
moulded it. Otherwise, one life would 
be spent as another, there would be 
no renunciation or rejection of the 
average aspirations that fill a lifetime, 
the sordid scheming and struggling 
that make up life. All life would be 
a dead, flat level without any heights 
or hollows. 

# 

There would be no incentive to 
thought or inquiry, no appreciation of 
any mystery, no unrest, no endeavour 
to rise above circumstance, no response 
to the challenge that comes from out- 
side and within. There would be 
nothing to distinguish man from the 
lower creation. 

# 

Man stands higher than the rest of 
created beings not merely by the higher 
order of his intelligence, but by the 
nobler and higher urge of his spirit, his 
power to detach himself from the 
tangible in pursuit of the intangible, 
his ability to distinguish between the 
real and the unreal, his capacity for 
developing an inflexible resolution. 

* 

In the two views of life the first 
practically ignores the existence of the 
soul. There is merely a depressing 
recognition of the littleness of life, a 
sense of utter helplessness, impotence 


and complete absence of responsibility. 
Life becomes a rudderless vessel on the 
raging waters of time, a straw blown 
about in the storm. 

* 

The second is an illuminating vision 
of the eternity of existence, fixity in 
the midst of mutability, changclessness 
in the midst of change. Behind the 
present life there is a lengthy record 
of other lives, lives that were spent 
well or ill, and have helped to fashion 
this life through which we are passing. 
* 

The real existence is that of the soul, 
or the self. Unseen it waxes and wanes 
like the moon, phase by phase, from 
the crescent to the half moon and so 
on to the full orb, or it may grow 
fainter and fainter till it becomes in- 
visible. Unlike the moon, however, 
the soul when it is full like the full 
moon, merges into the greater Light 
from which all things proceed, and the 
rotation of its phases comes to an end. 
* 

The sum and end of life is freedom, 
freedom from the ever-recurrent bond- 
age of births and deaths, freedom of the 
soul from the toils, and the ultimate 
and final attainment of peace. The 
knowledge of the Self is the way to 
liberty and the discovery of the truth 
and at the end of the journey the 
reward of the traveller is peace. 

* 
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If we wish to set about a sane psychi- 
cal rebuilding of mankind, we must go 
back to the child. But in the child we 
must not merely see the son, the being 
in whom our responsibilities are cen- 
tred : we must consider the child in 
himself and not in his relation to us, 
which is that of dependence. We must 
turn to the child as to a Messiah, an 
inspired being, a regenerator of our race 
and of society. We must succeed in 
effacing ourselves till we are filled with 
this idea, then go to the child, as the 
wise men of the East, loaded with power 
and with gifts, and led by the star of 
hope. 

In the child, as Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau theoretically imagined him, we can 
find the natural characteristics of man 
before they were changed and spoilt by 
the baneful influences of society and 
around this theoretical problem the 
phantasy of genius wove a romance. 
Such a question would interest abstract 
psychology, and the study of it would 
go far to create an embryology of the 
mind. 

But, for our part, as we studied the 
new child, who has manifested un- 
suspected psychical characteristics — 
surprising because hitherto unknown — 
we discovered something more than an 
embryology of the mind. What struck 
us in particular was the existence of an 
actual conflict, of a ceaseless struggle 
which awaits man at his birth and 
accompanies him throughout the course 
of his growth — and this is the conflict 


between the adult and the child, be- 
tween the strong and the weak, we may 
even add, between the blind and the 
seeing. The adult, in his dealings with 
the child, is indeed blind and the child 
is indeed a seer : he brings us the gift 
of a little flame to enlighten us. The 
adult and the child — both unconscious 
of their own characteristics — are en- 
gaged in an age-long warfare, more 
acute than ever to-day because of our 
complex and depressing civilization. 
The adult triumphs over the child so 
that, when the child has grown into a 
man, he bears graven for ever in him, 
the marks of that famous peace which 
follows war, and which is on the one 
hand a destruction and on the other a 
painful adaptation. It is impossible 
for the child to help the old fallen man 
to rise by instilling into him his own 
fresh, new life, for the old man just 
goes for him and tries to crush him. 
This situation was not so disastrous in 
the past as it is gradually becoming 
now, as man, creating an environment 
ever further removed from the state of 
nature, hence less and less adapted to 
the child, is increasing his power and, 
at the same time, his domination over 
the child. No new moral refinement 
has come to save the adult from his 
blinding selfishness ; no new under- 
standing of this changing situation, so 
unfavourable to the child, has illumined 
his intelligence. The ancient and super- 
ficial idea of the uniform and progres- 
sive growth of the human personality 
has remained unaltered, and the erro- 
neous belief has persisted that it is the 
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duty of the adult to fashion the child 
according to the pattern required by 
society. This misunderstanding, hand- 
ed down from time immemorial, causes 
the first war between men, who were 
most emphatically intended to love one 
another : a war between parents and 
children, between teachers and pupils. 

VIII 

The key to this problem is to be 
found in the fact that the human per- 
sonality is not single. On the contrary 
it has two different shapes and two 
separate goals, those pertaining to the 
child and those pertaining to the man. 
We do not find in the child the same 
characteristics as in the adult, except 
only on a smaller scale : the child pos- 
sesses his own characteristic life which 
has its end in itself. This end may be 
expressed by the word “incarnation,” 
which means that in the child must be 
realized the incarnation of personality. 
Therefore the character and rhythm of 
the child’s life will be totally different 
from those of the adult, who is chiefly 
engaged in modifying his environment 
and who is pre-eminently a social being. 
If we think of the unborn child, this 
idea at once becomes clearer : the life 
of the embryo ; a the mother’s womb 
has one sole end, and that is maturing 
into the newborn child. Thus is ful- 
filled the first period of man’s life. And 
vital force will be greater in the newborn 
child whose pre-natal growth has been 
fostered by the best possible conditions 
that a healthy mother can give it, 
although she has nothing to do except 
to let the new life develop within hers. 
But the gestation of man is not confined 
to the short ante-natal period. There 
is yet another form of gestation : that 
accomplished by the child in the exterior 
world : the act of incarnating the spirit 
whose germs are in him, though in a 
latent and unconscious form. Delicate 


nurture is needed to protect this pro- 
cess, which gradually becomes conscious 
and which is perfected through know- 
ledge acquired in the outer world — a 
process accurately carried out by the 
child, who is guided by laws as are all 
beings in nature, and who obeys a 
rhythm of activity which has no 
common measure with that of the con- 
quering and combative adult. 

That the period of incarnation and of 
spiritual gestation is entirely different 
from the period of adult socialized 
activity, is not really a new idea. On 
the contrary, it is one that accompanies 
us through life with some solemnity and 
that has been proclaimed to us for cen- 
turies as a great truth ; it is even 
embodied in sacred rites. We all keep 
two festivals in the year, Christmas and 
Easter ; we recognize them in our hearts, 
we keep them by a suspension of social 
activity, many of us observe them reli- 
giously. What do those two ancient 
festivals bring to our remembrance ? 
They remind us of one single person, 
whose incarnation and social mission 
however were distinct. In the history 
of Jesus, the period of incarnation last- 
ed till puberty, that is to say until the 
time when, at the age of about thirteen, 
he said to His parents : “Why do ye 
seek me ? Do ye not know that I have 
other concerns than yours?” And 
during that period His behaviour was 
that of a child who did not acquire his 
knowledge from wise adults, but who, 
on the contrary, amazed and confound- 
ed them. It was only later that began 
the hidden life of the Son obeying His 
parents, learning His father’s trade and 
adapting Himself to that society of men 
in which He was to carry out His 
mission. 

When the independent life of the child 
is not recognized with its own character- 
istics and its own cuds, when the adult 
man interprets these characteristics and 
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ends — which are different from his— as 
being errors in the child which he must 
make speed to correct, there arises be- 
tween the strong and the weak a 
struggle which is fatal to mankind. 
For it is verily upon the perfect and 
tranquil spiritual life of the child that 
depend the health or sickness of the 
soul, the strength or weakness of the 
character, the clearness or obscurity of 
the intellect. And if, during the deli- 
cate and precious period of childhood, a 
sacrilegious form of servitude has been 
inflicted upon the children, it will no 
longer be possible for men successfully 
to accomplish great deeds — and we have 
there the symbolical sense of the Bible 
story of the Tower of Babel. 

Now, the struggle between the adult 
and the child finds its expression — both 
within the family circle and at school — 
in what is still called by the old name 
of “education.” But when the intrin- 
sic value of the child’s personality has 
been recognized and he has been given 
room to expand, as is the case in our 
schools (where the child creates for 
himself an environment suited to his 
spiritual growth), we have had the 
revelation of an entirely new child, 
whose astonishing characteristics are 
the opposite of those that had hitherto 
been observed. 

We may therefore assert that it would 
be possible, by the renewing of educa- 
tion, to produce a better type of man, 
a man endued with superior character- 
istics as if belonging to a new race : the 
superman of which Nietzsche caught 
glimpses. Herein lies the part that 
education has to play in the struggle 
between war and peace, and not in its 
cultural content. Above all it is to be 
noted that the child, a passionate lover 
of order and work, possesses intellectual 
qualities superior by far to what might 
have been expected. It is very evident 
that, subjected to the usual education, 


the child has had not only to withdraw 
within himself, but to dissimulate his 
powers, in order to adapt himself to 
the judgment of the adult who lorded 
it over him. And so the child perform- 
ed the cruel task first of hiding his real 
self, then of forgetting it, of burying in 
his subconsciousness a wealth of expand- 
ing life whose aspirations were frustrat- 
ed. Then, bearing this hidden burden, 
he encountered the errors current in the 
world. 

Thus does the problem of education 
present itself when we envisage it from 
the point of view of war and peace, not 
as a matter of what ought, or ought 
not, to be taught. Whether we speak 
or do not speak of war to the children, 
whether we adapt history for their use 
in this way or in that way, does not 
change the destiny of mankind. But 
an education that is merely a blind 
struggle between the strong and the 
weak can only produce an inefficient 
man, weakened and enslaved, a man 
whose growth has been stunted. 

IX 

That the child in his own individual 
nature possesses characteristics differ- 
ent from what had been commonly 
believed, has been plainly shown by the 
uninterrupted experience of a quarter of 
a century, carried out not only among 
the majority of the civilized nations, 
but in the most diverse races : among 
the red men of America, the natives of 
Africa, the Siamese, Javanese and Lap- 
landers. When the experience began, 
much was said, under the influence of 
the then current educational prejudices, 
about a new method of education 
capable of giving amazing results. But 
ere long the full reality and importance 
of the phenomenon was recognized and 
there appeared, in England, a book 
entitled “New Children.” The striking 
revelation was the existence of a differ- 
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ent kind of humanity, the comforting 
emergence of a better quality of human 
being. Was it then not impossible to 
improve human nature ? That is indeed 
a possible achievement, given the right 
environment : to the deviations hitherto 
enforced during the period of growth 
must be substituted normal conditions, 
if we wish the soul to reach its full 
healthy development. 

A healthy man from the psychical 
point of view is rare nowadays, is indeed 
almost unheard of, just as a physically 
healthy man was a rare phenomenon 
before the coming of personal hygiene 
had shown mankind how to find the 
lost road to good health. In the realm 
of ethics, man still delights in subtle 
poisons and his ambition reaches out 
for advantages that are full of mortal 
dangers to the spirit. Often, he dis- 
guises his vices, hereditary or transmit- 
ted by education, and allows them to 
masquerade as virtue, duty and honour. 
The unsatisfied needs of the child leave 
their mark on the adult in whom they 
come out as inhibitions preventing his 
intellectual development, as deviations 
of moral character, as innumerable psy- 
chical anomalies which make the per- 
sonality weak and uncertain. The 
child who has never learned to act alone, 
to direct his own actions, to govern his 
own will, grows into an adult who is 
easily led and must always lean upon 
others. 

The school child, being continually 
discouraged and scolded, ends by acquir- 
ing that mixture of distrust of his own 
powers and of fear which is called 
shyness and which later, in the grown 
man, takes the form of discouragement 
and submissiveness, of incapacity to put 
up the slightest moral resistance. The 
obedience which is expected of the 
child both in the home and the school— 
an obedience admitting neither of 
reason nor of justice — prepares man to 


be docile to blind forces. The punish- 
ment, so frequent in schools, which 
consists in subjecting the culprit to 
public reprimand and is almost tanta- 
mount to the torture of the pillory, fills 
the soul with a crazy, unreasoning fear 
of public opinion, even of an opinion 
manifestly unjust and false. In the 
midst of these adaptations and many 
others which set up a permanent inferio- 
rity complex, is born the spirit of devo- 
tion — not to say of idolatry — to the 
“condottieri,” the leaders, which for 
this repressed personality, are the 
father and the teachers, that is to say, 
the figures who imposed themselves on 
the child as perfect and infallible. 
Thus discipline becomes almost a 
synonym of slavery. 

The child has never been able to 
try and follow the moral paths which 
his latent vital urge would have sought 
out eagerly in a world new to him; he 
has never been able to put his own 
creative energy to the test. But he has 
succeeded in setting up within himself 
an order that has resulted in a sure and 
unchanging discipline. 

When he has attempted to find out 
the path of justice, he has wandered 
and become perplexed and has finally 
been punished for having tried to ac- 
complish deeds of love by helping 
schoolfellows still more oppressed and 
obscure than himself. On the contrary, 
he has received tokens of approbation 
when he turned spy and tell-tale. The 
virtue worthy above all others of public 
encouragement and of reward has 
always been the triumphing over one’s 
schoolfellows in competition and the 
gaining in examinations of the decisive 
victory allowing one to pass from one 
year to another of a monotonous exist- 
ence of perpetual servitude. Men 
brought up in this way have been pre- 
pared neither to fight and be victorious, 
nor to conquer truth and possess it, nor 
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to love others and join with them in 
striving for a better life. Their educa- 
tion has prepared them rather for an 
incident, a mere episode of real com- 
munity life : war. For, in reality, the 
cause of war does not lie in armaments, 
but in the men who make use of them. 

If man had grown up with a healthy 
soul, enjoying the full development of 
a strong character and of a clear in- 
tellect, he could not have borne that 
there should exist within him, at one 
and the same time, contradictory moral 
principles; nor could he have endured 
to be simultaneouly the upholder of two 
kinds of justice, the one protecting life 
and the other destroying it, nor would 
he have consented to cultivate in his 
heart both love and hatred. Neither 
could he have tolerated two disciplines, 
the one gathering together human ener- 
gies for constructive purposes and the 
other gathering those same energies for 
the destruction of what has been cons- 
tructed. In other words, a strong man 
could not bear to have a double cons- 
cience, still less could he bear to act in 
two opposite directions. Now this is a 
most important fact, for if the existing 
human personality is so different, it 
must be simply because men are passive 
and allow themselves to be blown hither 
and thither like dead leaves. 

X 

The wars of to-day are not born of 
hatred for the enemy. Who would dare 
to assert such a thing when we see 
nations fighting now against one people 
and now against another, and those who 
are foes to-day becoming friends to- 
morrow? Verily the white man, the 
man of the proud civilization, is reduced 
to the mentality of the ancient armies 
of mercenaries who fought indifferently 
against any foes, provided they were 
paid to do so ! Things are not different 
to-day : men will waste their efforts and 


their wealth, they will lay themselves 
open to the destruction of their own 
achievements and run the risk of 
famine, simply because they have been 
ordered to do so. The Egyptians of old 
knew how to maintain a distinction be- 
tween the deeds of civilization and the 
deeds of war : they enrolled Phoenician 
troops to fight and they kept the Egyp- 
tian people for the tilling of the soil 
and the work of civilization. But we of 
the proud civilization confuse the two. 
A better man than we, faced by the 
complexity of our social problems and 
the agonizing perprexities we are up 
against every day, would use his in- 
tellect and the conquests of civilization 
accumulated by his forefathers to find 
a means of ending the fury of war. 
What is the use to-day of having an 
intellect ? And to what purpose do we 
possess so much knowledge, acquired 
by the wisdom of our forefathers ? War 
would not be a problem at all for the 
soul of the new man : he would see it 
simply as a barbarous state, contrasting 
with civilization, an absurd and incom- 
prehensible phenomenon. 

War to-day is really a scourge which 
can have no other meaning than that 
of being an eternal chastisement attach- 
ed to the moral errors which darken the 
human mind. To conquer war, a sincere 
and inspired voice would be enough, 
crying like Jonah : “Be ye converted 
and repent, or Nineveh shall be des- 
troyed !” 

It seems so self-evident as to be 
almost a childish statement, to assert 
that only two things are needed in 
order to establish peace in the world : 
above all a new type of man, a better 
humanity; then an environment that 
should no longer set a limit to the in- 
finite desire of man. 

It would be necessary that wealth 
should be localized in no country, but 
equally accessible to all. How can we 
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guarantee that nations will permit 
others to pass over the roads they 
have made, when they know that this 
would enable those others to use the 
treasures contained in their soil ? If the 
whole of mankind is to be united into 
one brotherhood, all obstacles must be 
removed, so that men, all over the sur- 
face of the globe, should be as children 
playing in a garden. Man’s little piping 
voice must be able to make itself heard 
all over the world, with all its intona- 
tions, whether he be singing for joy, or 
calling, or warning, or asking for help 
and expecting a comforting voice to 
answer him. Verily, I believe that laws 
and treaties are not enough : what we 
need is a world full of miracles, as it 
seemed miraculous to see the young 
child seeking work and independence, 
and manifesting a wealth of enthusiasm 
and love. A new world for a new man : 
that is what we sorely need to-day. 

If this were Utopian, it would be 
sacrilegious even to mention it when 
we stand on the edge of an abyss at 
the bottom of which we perceive catas- 
trophe lying in wait for mankind. But 
it is not Utopian. Already some time 
ago, at the beginning of this century, a 
spark of the miraculous life made its 
appearance in our world. Is it not a 
fact that man fl’js ? Behold, earthly 
obstacles no longer separate one land 
from another and man can go all round 
the world without building roads and 
without trespassing upon the land of 
others. And if man succeeds in con- 
quering gravitation and if — so as to 
make rapid journeys which are a source 
of wealth — he manages to reach the 
stratosphere, who shall become its 
possessor? Who shall own the rights 
over gravitation or over the ether in 
the space beyond the limits of the 
atmosphere ? Those long and short 

waves, the medium of mysterious com- 
munications, invisible but nevertheless 
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efficiently carrying the voice of man 
and the thoughts of all mankind, in an 
absolutely immaterial way, without peri 
or ink, without newspapers, where are 
they ? To whom do they belong ? And 
who will ever be able to exhaust them? 
Solar energy will ultimately be trans- 
formed into a more substantial kind of 
bread than ours and into heat for the 
dwellings of man ; what nation will 
declare itself the owner of solar energy ? 
There are no limits, there is no localiza- 
tion for the new wealth which man 
acquires when he seeks it in the realm 
of the ether, of the infinite heavens, of 
the starry soul of the universe. 

What, in such times, would be the 
sense of conflicts among men? They 
used to fight for the appearances of so- 
called matter — but now they have dis- 
covered their origins, they have found 
out that these were forces, they have 
made themselves masters of the occult 
and infinite causes as well as of their 
limited effects. Like a god, man has 
seized them and has thus wrought a 
revolution in social life. A wonderful 
and unforeseen move upward has placed 
the realm of human conquest on a 
higher level than the earth. The surface 
of the earth used to have two dimensions 
for mankind, to-day it is beginning to 
have three and the history of a mankind 
living in a two-dimension world is 
closed. 

XI 

An age of thousands of years is 
drawing to its close — a period going 
back to the beginnings of History, and 
beyond that to the days of which 
Legend tells, and still further back— 
to the periods only rare vestiges of 
which are left buried in the depths of 
the soil. The epoch which began with 
the origin of man, that immense chapter 
which has slowly unfolded through an 
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immeasurable span of time, is ended. 
Until now man has had to toil at the 
sweat of his brow, as though under a 
sentence of hard-labour, he has had to 
humble himself as a slave. Although 
in himself of a lofty nature, he has 
remained ever attached to the ground, 
lie, the creature of love, has been 
constrained to allow himself to be 
fettered by the shackles of the exchange 
of material goods. But now that man 
has entered into the realm of the sturs, 
he can rise to his full height; he can 
present himself to the universe as a new 
being. He it is who is the child, the 
new child ! He it is who is the new 
man, entering into the third dimension, 
the man predestinated to undertake 
the conquest of the infinite. Such a 
conquest is a work of great magnitude 
and it demands the help of all men; 
but to bind them together they will 
find no other cement than love. 

Such is the vision that we see in the 
real facts of to-day. We who are the 
last men to live in a two-dimension 
world must make a strenuous effort to 
rise to the understanding of this vision. 
We have fallen upon a period of crisis, 
inserted between an old world which is 
drawing to its end and a new world 
which has already begun and has 
revealed all the elements that go to 
build it up. The crisis we are witnessing 
is not one of those that mark the passage 
from one era to another, it can only be 
compared with the opening of a new 
biological or geological period, when 
new beings come upon the scene, more 
evolved and more perfect, while upon 
the earth are realized conditions of life 
which had never existed before. If we 
lose sight of this situation, we shall find 
ourselves enmeshed in a universal 
catastrophe which will call to mind the 


prophecies of the year one thousand — 
that year of which it was said that the 
world would not live through it. If the 
sideral forces are used- blindly by men 
who know nothing about them— the 
men of the two-dimension world — in 
view of destroying one another, the 
attempt will speedily be successful in 
doing so, because the forces at man’s 
disposal arc infinite and accessible to 
all, at all times and in every place. 
If man— who possesses the secret of 
pestilential sicknesses, holding in his 
hands their invisible agents which he 
can cultivate and multiply ad infinitum 
— uses that which was a sublime con- 
quest over disease in order to spread 
the scourge of epidemics and poison the 
world, he will easily succeed in his 
endeavour. Henceforth there is no 
obstacle preventing him from reaching 
all regions, to the uttermost ends of the 
earth; neither mountains, nor deserts, 
nor seas will stop him now that he can 
fly over them. 

What are we going to do? 

Will no one sound the trumpet to 
awaken man who is lying asleep on the 
ground while the earth is making ready 
to engulf him? 

We must prepare men for the new 
world which is spontaneously building 
itself around us as a phenomenon of 
evolution; we must make them con- 
scious of the new life which is coming 
about, in order that they may work 
for it. 

At the same time we must gather 
together all the elements of this new 
world and organize them into a science 
of peace. 

Will not the League of Nations and 
the societies for promoting peace make 
themselves the centre of a new orienta- 
tion of mankind ? 



THE CROSS 

By Anilbaran Ray 

l stand aside from Time’s domain, 

The world rolls on before my eyes, 

An interminable sea of sighs; 

Benighted creatures struggle in vain 
Against the ruthless sway of foes 
Unseen, unknown, that daily forge 
New chains, new torture slow but sure. 

It was not once that Christ, the Pure, 

Bled on the Cross, but every day 
In thousand hearts he is nailed again ! 

All truth is mocked ; this clump of clay 
Distorts all love and beauty’s call; 

Man’s quest of pleasure brings but pain. 
The soul aroused now measures the fall 
From its Divinity, and, lo ! 

The darkness faints before the glow 
Of aspiration; nothing can 
Repress the tiny spark in man, 

Which waits to make him a living flame 
Of all-engrossing love; that will 
Redeem this clay, transmute all pain 
To marvellous joy, and thus fulfil 
Earth’s ancient dream and Heaven’s claim. 

I stand aside from Time’s domain, 

The world rolls on before my eyes, 

A new Light dawning in its skies — 

The Cross hath not been borne in vain. 



MEMORY THAT STILL INSPIRES 

By Swami Sambuddhananda 


Of the six great disciples belonging 
to the inner circle of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Swami Premananda, popularly known 
as Baburam Maharaj, was one. He 
was a man of magnetic personality. 
Whosoever had the rare privilege of 
coming into contact with him even for 
a minute talks so eloquently of his great 
love and power of attraction. In the 
make-up of his personality one could 
find the love and liberality of a mother, 
sweet reasonableness of a father and 
great strictness of a guardian all harmo- 
niously combined. To meet him was 
a pleasure and privilege, to hear him 
an inspiration and to study him in his 
everyday life a great lesson, which one 
would never forget in the whole life. 

The principles of religion are nowhere 
better illustrated than in the lives of 
saints and sages. The life they live re- 
moves all doubts and difficulties in one’s 
path of spiritual development, and in- 
vites thousands of thirsty souls to follow 
their examples. The few events and 
incidents of the saintly life of Swami 
Premananda, which we propose to nar- 
rate below, may be of some help and 
inspiration to the earnest seekers of 
truth and those who want to build up 
an ideal life. 

Swami Premananda had great con- 
fidence in those who lived and worked 
with him. He believed in all-round 
development and had great abhorrence 
for one-sidedness in life. As such he 
encouraged those who were undergoing 
training under him to follow manifold 
activities, and provided suitable oppor- 
tunities for the unfoldment of their 
parts. “You should learn,” he said, 
“how to work in every walk of life — 


be it of a worshipper in the shrine, a 
cook in the kitchen, a cow-boy in the 
cow-shed or a sweeper in the latrine. 
Be they great or small, all works should 
receive your equal attention. Always 
take as much care of the means as of 
the ends.” Even the slightest indiffer- 
ence of a worker to his work would 
give him great annoyance, and he 
greatly resented careful carelessness. 
But withal he was so quick to forgive 
and forget the faults of all. 

One day he asked one of the novi- 
tiates to cut fodder to pieces for the 
cows. At his order the boy went to 
the proper place and started the work 
with all attention. But after some time, 
getting confidence in himself, he began 
to work with the usual indifference of 
an expert worker and cut his finger. 
Swami Premananda who was on his 
round to see liow different works were 
going on, arrived there. The boy tried 
his best to conceal his bleeding finger, 
but could not evade the sharp notice 
of the Swami. He was shocked to see 
the finger bleeding, and said, “Well, 
what have you done? Ah, you are so 
careless ! I asked you to cut fodder, 
and not your finger. Did I? You see 
your finger bleeds but do you know 
how it bleeds the heart of another? I 
knew you to be a very clever boy, but 
you have proved yourself a fool and 
me a greater one. It is a great shame 
on you ! You considered the work a 
very trivial one !” Then he took the 
boy with him and got the finger band- 
aged. 

The Swami who was as if love incar- 
nate had a soft corner for all— parti- 
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cularly the youths who used to visit 
the Math frequently. The young 
students of Calcutta who once enjoyed 
his holy association, felt inclined to see 
him over and over again. They would 
often put to him many questions on the 
burning problems of life, and they were 
all very free with him. One evening 
some young men while listening to his 
interesting talks, — the Swami was sitting 
in the western verandah of the main 
Math building — asked his opinion about 
the political situation of the country. 
As the talk drifted to politics, the 
Swami, who was a man of great insight, 
at once realized the workings of the 
mind of the young questioner. He 
turned to the big portrait of Swami 
Vivekananda (in the ‘Chicago posture 1 
with arms crossed against his chest) and 
exclaimed, “Look there at the portrait 
of the great hero— the world conqueror. 
Would you not find a sword hanging 
from his waist, were arms necessary to 
conquer the world ? India docs not 
believe in arms and ammunitions — she 
believes in Knowledge and Wisdom. 
With her. Knowledge is power and 
Love is the weapon of all weapons which 
alone is necessary to conquer the world, 
to win over the hearts of the whole 
humanity. She is for cultural and not 
political conquest. Be men, true men, 
men of love and reverence, wisdom and 
knowledge.” 

It was in March 1913, the day 
before the public celebration of the 
anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna. I was 
then a student and came from Calcutta 
to join the celebration. Preparations 
on a large scale were going on in full 
swing. Hundreds of volunteers were 
attending to multifarious works. Some 
were decorating a big portrait of Sri 
Ramakrishna in a shed raised specially 
for the occasion on the north of the 
lawn. Some were busy dressing vege- 
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tables, the mountain-high heaps of 
which struck one with awe and wonder. 
Some were drawing bucketfuls of water 
from the Ganges and filling the big 
tanks. Some were pitching tents in 
different parts of the Math premises for 
stores, offices, musical performance and 
other purposes. And some were super- 
vising the works of dozens of cooks 
engaged in cooking over a number of 
ovens all aflame with fire. According 
to the division of work I was placed at 
the services of the Swami, and was to 
be a constant attendant on him. I was 
so happy at this. My only work was to 
enquire how the different works were 
getting on and report to the Swami, 
and also convey his directions to differ- 
ent camps and groups of workers. 

The day was bright, but a little before 
evening the sky began to be darkened 
with thick clouds. At about 10 o’clock 
there was a shower followed by an 
awfully threatening atmosphere. Swami 
Preman anda was found brooding over 
the unexpected situation. At times his 
lips were moving in silent prayer. At 
last he asked me to run to the kitchen 
and give directions to stop further 
cooking; for things would be wasted 
next day if the condition of the weather 
did not change. I did this, and the 
cooking was stopped. 

All works of the day having been 
finished, he went to his room for sleep 
at about 12 in the night. I was also 
given a bed in his room on the floor. 
Though I was given every comfort, I 
had no good sleep. I was anxious to get 
up and begin work in the morning be- 
fore the Swami awoke. At about 8 in 
the morning I saw the Swami sitting on 
the bed for prayer. Seeing me also up, 
he said, “Just go to the kitchen please, 
and ask them to start cooking in full 
vigour.” The Swami’s message was 
delivered, and all began their work in 
right earnest. There was no change in 
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the weather. Some of the prominent 
workers came to the Swami and asked 
why he had changed his mind. He 
said that during the small hours of the 
morning he had some experience from 
which he could understand that the 
celebration would go on smoothly and 
undisturbed. And he was found free 
from cares and anxieties. 

Rarely it happens that the men of 
Self-realization get any intuition which 
does not come true. It is so, because 
they have controlled their senses and 
conquered the mind. The mind of ordi- 
nary men is distracted by a thousand 
things, how will they perceive truth? 
What the Swami felt, came true. 

As the day advanced, the sky be- 
came clear. In the morning the Holy 
Mother arrived from Calcutta. Her 
presence lent a special sanctity to the 
occasion. The Swami was busy during 
the whole day supervising this work 
and that. He threw as if his whole 
being into the work. The influence of 
his personality radiated everywhere. 
And everything was performed nicely 
and perfectly. 

During those days scripture classes 
would be held every evening in the 
Math in what is called the 4 ‘visitors* 
room.” One day the Swami after his 
evening prayer came to the class room 
and found nobody there. The room 
was all dark. 

He got greatly annoyed at this. 
When the news spread that he had come 
to the class room, all began to come 
in. On their arrival he demanded an 
explanation from them as to why the 
class did not begin till then. All re- 
mained silent. One Brahmachari, sum- 
moning up courage, said, “We find it 
difficult to hold the class in this room. 
The devotees who come to the Math are 
found often to lie down or sleep here.” 
The Swami was all kindness to one 


and all. He knew with how much 
burden of mind one visited the Math 
for peace and solace. So he replied, 
“Do you know how much worried and 
troubled are they in life? When they 
come here, they find relief from all 
cares and anxieties, and the cool breeze 
of the Ganges, in addition, induces 
them to sleep. But what are you here 
for? Have you not joined the Order 
in response to the call of the great 
Swami Vivekananda to awaken the 
world ? The world is in deep sleep. It 
is your duty to wake it up. But how 
will you do that if you can’t awaken 
these few souls?” With this he asked 
them to begin the class. One Brahma- 
chari read the verses from a chapter 
in the Gita. The Swami began to 
explain them in the light of the teach- 
ings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda. The class went on till 
the bell for the night meal rang. 

Saints are, as it were, three-eyed men. 
The third eye, they develop as a result 
of their great experiences in life, and 
with that they perceive the inner mean- 
ing of everything. That is absent in 
the common people, who live only in 
the senses and have no inner develop- 
ment. Outer appearances do not delude 
the men of Self-realization — they never 
fail to see the deeper significances behind 
external things. The Swami was not 
an exception to this. 

We have heard many things from him, 
which show his penetrating vision. 
One day a devotee handed over to the 
Swami a few rupees, so that a particular 
kind of sweetmeats which Sri Rama- 
krishna liked most, might be offered 
to him in worship. At this the Swami 
said, “Do you mean to say that Sri 
Ramakrishna had a liking for any parti- 
cular earthly delicacy? He liked only 
love and reverence. Whatever was 
offered to him with love and reverence, 
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and without any selfish motive behind 
it, he accepted most gladly. 

‘‘The wife of late Balaram Bose was 
a great devotee of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Whenever she would get flowers and 
fruits from her garden, she would offer 
a few of them first to Sri Ramakrishna. 
One day a basketful of white berries 
(engenia alba) arrived from the garden. 
She wanted to send a few of them to 
Sri Ramakrishna at Dakshineswar 
through another devotee. But the 
devotee simply laughed at the idea that 
such insignificant things should be sent 
to Sri Ramakrishna. She could not see 
the spirit in which they were offered. 
But when they were actually carried to 
Dakshineswar, Sri Ramakrishna received 
them With great joy.” 

He narrated some other similar inci- 


dents illustrating how Sri Ramakrishna 
liked sincere devotion more than any- 
thing else. In this way Swami Prcm- 
ananda tried to inculcate into the mind 
of the particular devotee that it was 
real devotion and not external offerings 
which mattered most in religious life. 
For he would always try to give a 
spiritual upliftment to those who came 
in contact with him. 

Each of the incidents narrated above, 
though commonplace, speaks eloquently 
of the inner greatness of the Swami. 
These are of course but a few of many 
such things which one had the privilege 
to see and hear, while living with the 
Swami, and the memory of which gives 
one inspiration and uplift whenever 
the spirit droops or the life seems 
dry. 


IF I WERE TWENTY AGAIN, WIIAT WOULD I DO? 

By J. T. Sunderland 


As regards the question before us, it 
takes only a very little thinking to 
make several things clear. 

One is that none of us can go back 
and become twenty again, when once 
we have passed that very inspiring 
time in human life. There are no eddies 
of backward currents in the stream of 
time. We may pray never so per- 
sistently, 

“Backward, turn backward, O Time 
in thy flight, 

Make me a child again just for 
to-night,” 

but the flight of time is only onward. 

A second thing that is clear is, that 
if we could go back to our past, unless 
we could have greater wisdom than we 
had then, or be differently circumstanced 


(in which case it would hardly be our 
past), we probably should not do very 
differently from what wc did. So that 
it would be idle to wish to have a 
chance to try life over again, unless we 
could do it with the help of greater 
wisdom or better advantages. 

Still a third thing grows clear. There 
probably isn’t one of us who has passed 
on beyond youth who has not found 
life bringing to him gifts which he would 
not, on any consideration, consent to 
surrender, even for the privilege of 
going back and being young again. 
Where is the father or mother who 
would give up his or her children ? 
Where is the true husband or wife who 
would give up the other, the dearer 
self ? Whv,re is the man or woman who 
does not have friendships which have 
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grown and deepened and taken on added 
sacredness with the years, until they 
could of no condition be parted with ? 

All this helps us to see that youth 
does not possess all the good there is in 
life, or all the attractiveness. Youth 
has its own charm, as the spring has. 
And it is a very rare charm. But one 
would not want the year to be all 
spring. It is better that summer and 
autumn and winter should come in their 
place. Each brings its own great 
wealth of good, and its own satisfactions. 

The truth is, the glory of life lies in 
the full roundness of it — in going 
through all the rich and precious ex- 
periences of every season of life, from 
the earliest spring-time to the latest 
autumn — from light-hearted childhood 
in the nursery as life’s morning sun 
begins to climb the eastern sky, to 
peaceful old age by the fireside, as life’s 
evening sun sinks in the west. 

With this much by way of introduc- 
tion, to prevent misunderstanding, let 
me come to the question that is before 
me, “If I were twenty again, what 
would I do?” Let me suppose it 
possible to go back to that age, and 
begin life again at that point with my 
present knowledge and experience. How 
would I shape my life ? In what 
respects would I do differently from 
what I have done? What rules or 
principles of life would I adopt? 

Of course these are large questions 
which can only be imperfectly answered. 
But perhaps we may be able to get 
some thoughts on the subject not wholly 
without value. Let me speak first of 
one thing that I would not do. 

If I were twenty again, I would not 
be in a hurry . Perhaps there is no 
time in life when one is more likely 
to feel in haste than at twenty. Youth 
is gone; manhood and womanhood are 
upon us. We begin to feel stirring 
within us strange new powers and ambi- 


tions. We grow eager to get out into 
the world— to plunge into its battles, 
to work out careers for ourselves. We 
begin to feel old. I doubt if I have 
ever felt so old since, as I did at twenty 
or twenty-one. I now see how very 
young I was. 

The reason why I would not be in a 
hurry if I were twenty again, is, that 
that independent, responsible life upon 
which one is soon to enter, is so large, 
so many-sided, so serious a thing, that 
one needs the largest and best possible 
preparation for it — a preparation much 
larger and deeper and more thorough 
than anyone can possibly get who 
rushes into it in haste. 

It so happens that some of the 
greatest and most momentous decisions 
in life have to be made soon after one 
sets out upon an independent career. 

One of these is the business or calling 
in life that one is to follow. It is 
immensely important that he shall 
choose that business or calling wisely. 
Success or failure is likely to hang upon 
the decision. It is plain then that in 
so serious a matter there should be no 
undue haste. In the case of some young 
persons, the choice of a calling seems 
to make itself — if I may use the ex- 
pression. That is to say, the young 
person very early develops a decided 
taste for some calling, or shows a strong 
aptitude in a certain direction, which 
is nature’s way of pointing out to him 
what he can do best. In some respects 
young persons are fortunate who are 
born with such a natural bent or taste 
or aptitude. They are saved the 
anxiety and risk of making a choice of 
a calling for themselves. 

"But in many, perhaps a majority of 
cases, young people arc not aided to a 
choice of a vocation by any such clear 
and decided indication in themselves. 
They have to canvas the whole field of 
callings open, study their own nature 
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as best they can, study the nature and 
the possibilities of the various callings, 
and thus decide between them. It is 
not an easy matter. In many cases 
it is exceedingly difficult. A false step 
taken in haste or ignorance may prove 
a life-long disaster. 

Hence H the importance of waiting 
before taking the step, until one has 
some maturity of judgment, and some 
knowledge of himself and the world. 
Here comes in the value of the years 
spent in schools. What is a course of 
high school study? What is a course 
of college study? Each is a voyage of 
discovery, made with two distinct 
objects in view. One object is, that the 
student may discover nature — I mean, 
find out all possible about the world 
he lives in; the other is that he may 
discover himself — I mean, find out and 
develop as fully as possible his own 
faculties and powers. Now when a 
young man has made honestly and 
earnestly one or both of these voyages 
of discovery, and thus found out what 
they have to reveal to him about himself, 
the world, and human life, do you not 
see how much better prepared he is to 
make intelligently and wisely such a 
great decision as that of what his career 
or work in life shall be ? 

But a choice c * a vocation is not the 
only one that he has to make. Other 
decisions almost as important follow. 
Shall he marry? If so, whom shall he 
marry ? No decisions can be more 
serious than these. How great is the 
need of wisdom, maturity of judgment, 
knowledge of human nature, knowledge 
of one’s self, in order to make them 
safely ! 

Nor yet may we stop. Launching out 
upon independent life not only means 
decisions to be made as to one’s calling, 
and concerning marriage and the home, 
but much else. Life’s many-sided res- 
ponsibilities at once confront him. He 


must take his independent place in the 
community. He must assume the duties 
of citizenship. He must become a 
member of the social order, and adjust 
his life accordingly. If he is to be a 
business man, will he set his standard 
of business high, and hence do some- 
thing to maintain a standard of honour 
and integrity in business circles around 
him? In society will he be an integer, 
or a cypher? Will he become a factor 
in the community for the elevation of 
its intellectual and social life? Or will 
he simply drift with the tide? As to 
religion, what will he do? Will he 
support and help it, or will he be an 
indifferent? Or, will he sneer at and 
oppose it? And if he supports religion, 
will he support a kind that is most 
enlightened, most elevating, and best, 
or a kind that is allied with ignorance 
and that tyrannizes over the human 
mind? 

These are some of the questions of 
grave import, both to himself and to 
society, which crowd upon a young man 
when he launches out upon independent 
life. He must meet them and in some 
fashion settle them. Shall he settle 
them wisely, or foolishly? 

You see how great is the need of 
intelligence. You see how serious a 
matter it is for him to hurry into life 
before he has the intellectual furnishing 
of knowledge and judgment to enable 
him to settle them properly. You see 
the need of that discipline of mind and 
that knowledge of the world, of human 
nature and of himself, which the school 
and the college are calculated to give. 
You see why I said that if I were at 
twenty, with my present experience, I 
would not be in a hurry to get into 
the work and responsibilities of life, 
until I was as well as possible prepared. 

If I were twenty again, while setting 
out to give my intellect the best training 
possible, I would not neglect those 
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other kinds of training that are equally 
important, namely, training of the will, 
the conscience, and the heart. 

As to the will, I would discipline 
myself to the making of prompt 
decisions, and clear and strong resolves, 
not to be shaken. 

As to conscience, I would say, it 
shall be my king. What it dearly 
commands, that I am to obey without 
question. Integrity, even in the smallest 
things, is to be the inviolable rule of my 
life. 

As to the heart, I would set out to 
keep all its holy fountains of love and 
sympathy open, that their waters may 
make green the waste places of life, 
for myself and all with whom I have 
to do. 

If I were twenty I would look out 
very carefully what habits I formed. 

Habits are like a statue that an artist 
moulds in day. While it is fresh it is 
plastic : he can change it as he pleases. 
Let it stand a while and it hardens, 
and changes become very difficult. In 
early life it is comparatively easy to 
correct bad habits, or to form good 
ones. The young person who is wise 
will look very carefully to the habits 
which he allows to fasten themselves 
upon him. 

If I were twenty, I would set out to 
keep clean lips and a clean heart, as 
not less important than a dean face 
or clean clothing. I would try to 
provide myself always with pure air to 
breathe. But at the same time I would 
try to remember that it is quite as 
necessary to have the moral atmosphere 
one breathes sweet and wholesome, as 
to have the physical atmosphere so. I 
would as much shun the moral poison 
of unworthy companionships, as I 
would the physical poison of malarial 
swamps and pest-houses. 

If I were twenty again what would 
I read? 


I would not be narrow in my reading, 
and yet I would not read indiscriminate- 
ly, and certainly I would try to exercise 
some common sense in my reading. 
Is there anything more amazing than 
to see men and women all around us 
who would not think of eating and 
drinking everything they saw, whole- 
some or unwholesome, fit to be eaten 
or filthy, yet reading absolutely every- 
thing that comes in their way, no matter 
how worthless or how debasing it may 
be ? If I were twenty again and didn’t 
have a vein of idiocy or lunacy running 
through me, I don’t believe I would 
do that. I don’t believe I would fill 
my mind with the weak and worth- 
less and often wicked stuff that offers 
itself to us in so many of the popular 
books of the time, especially the novels, 
and in our great daily papers. If I 
thought my stomach too good to be 
filled with trash I think I would regard 
my head as too good to be similarly 
filled. Of course I do not mean that 
I would discard all newspaper reading, 
but I do mean that I would try to read 
only the best ; and I would limit myself. 
I would no more allow myself to read 
habitually the sensational records of 
scandal and gossip and vice and crime 
and prize-fights that crowd and blacken 
the pages of some of our great dailies, 
than I would allow myself habitually 
to drink from a sewer. 

Beyond a limited amount of periodical 
reading, I would be a reader of hooks. 
I do not know that I would absolutely 
adopt Emerson’s rule to read no book 
until it is a year old; but I would not 
read books merely because Mrs. Grundy 
was talking about them. Above all, 
I would read great books. My motto 
should be few books and noble. I would 
choose a few great minds — the greatest 
— and these I would know as I know 
my nearest friend. If I were to select 
three books out from among all the 
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rest in the world, they should be the 
Bible, Shakespeare and Emerson; the 
Bible as the world’s greatest book of 
religion, and the book woven into all 
our civilization as no other is ; Shakes- 
peare as an epitome of the whole world 
in one glorious volume; and Emerson 
as the greatest seer and illuminator of 
life that God has given to our modern 
times. To be at home in these three 
books is to possess the best culture 
known to man. 

If I were twenty again, I would take 
care to lay for myself the best founda- 
tion possible of physical health. I 
would remember that a sound mind 
needs a sound body to make its acti- 
vities effective. I would ride a bicycle, 
I would play tennis, I would row a 
boat, I would swim, I would take long 
walks ; I would do physical work where 
opportunity offered. If T had muscles 
like an ox, and plenty of money to 
pay surgeons to set by broken limbs, 
perhaps I would play football. I would 
certainly endeavour in all rational ways 
to build up for myself a strong, vigorous 
and healthy body, as a physical basis 
for my life work in the world. I would 
not willingly violate any of the laws 
of life and health. But I would make 
myself intelligent as to what those laws 
are, and then I would obey them as the 
holy laws of God. 

If I were twenty I would greatly 
prize worthy friends and friendships, 
and would set out to make much of 
them for all life. That should be 
counted a great day when a new and 
noble friendship was formed or an old 
one deepened. Nor should I have any 
fear lest friends might not be true. I 
would determine myself to be true, and 
that would be sufficient guarantee that 
they would be. 

If I were twenty again I would set 
out to keep ray life in close touch with 


nature. I would be an observer and 
a student of nature. “Nature never 
did betray the heart of him that loved 
her.” I would be her lover fond and 
true. I would know the secret nooks 
of the wild flowers, and their times of 
blooming. I would know the friendly 
trees and their habits. I would know 
the birds around me and their songs. 
I would know the stars above my 
head, and the mysterious phenomena 
of the clouds. I would know the winds 
and the waters. All these should be 
my associates and prized friends. For 
nothing, like companionship with 
nature, can keep the eye bright, the 
step elastic, the heart young, and 
make us wise with that wisdom that 
never grows old. 

If T were twenty again, 1 would set 
out to lead a simple life — a life as little 
enslaved as possible by the artificialities 
and the conventionalities of society. 
I would make Emerson’s motto mine, 
“Plain living and high thinking,” for 
there is not much high thinking in this 
world except where there is plain living. 
I would aim at simple tastes and simple 
habits ; simplicity in clothing, simpli- 
city in food, simplicity in enjoyments. 
Simple things wear, they do not pall. 
They are new every morning and fresh 
every evening. Whereas the elaborate 
and the artificial give pleasure for a 
little while, but soon tire us, over- 
burden us, wear out our lives. 

If I were twenty again T wouldn’t 
smoke. I would save the thousand 
dollars which smoking would cost me 
by the time I reached middle life and 
put the money into books. I would 
preserve a sweet breath, instead of 
manufacturing for myself a foul one. I 
would keep my blood pure, instead of 
filling it with tobacco. I would keep 
my pulse strong and my heart-beat 
vigorous, instead of wearing out my 
pulse, bringing on myself what the 
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doctors call the tobacco heart, and 
needlessly shortening my life. 

If I were twenty, and looked at things 
as I do now, I certainly would not bet ; 
I certainly would not gamble; I cer- 
tainly would never buy a lottery ticket. 
I don’t believe I would play billiards; 
and I don’t believe I would play cards. 
Not that there is any harm in billiards 
of themselves. The game is one that 
might be commended if it could be dis- 
connected from its associations. But 
it is hard to conceive of a game more 
generally associated with drinking, with 
smoking, with betting in a small way — 
and sometimes in large ways — and with 
society that is far from the best. If 
a young man knows how to play 
billiards, that very knowledge opens the 
door and almost drags him into low 
associations. Can any self-respecting 
young man, whose time, money and 
character are worth something, afford 
it ? I don’t believe he can. 

Much the same seems true of cards. 
Of course cards of themselves are as 
harmless as any other bits of paste- 
board, except for their use. And we 
can easily conceive of their being used 
in ways wholly unobjectionable. But 
two or three things are to be said of 
them. They are the common instru- 
ments of gambling, so that if a young 
man is a good player it is much more 
easy than it otherwise would be for him 
to fall into gambling habits. Still 
further, card playing affords to the 
player no physical exercise ; it is not 
carried on in the open air, as such 
games as tennis are; it is an enormous 
waster of time; it seems actually to 
kill intellectual life wherever it goes. 
There are hundreds and thousands of 
communities all up and down this coun- 
try that seem mentally dead; you can’t , 
stir up an interest in any intellectual 
thing; and the cause is cards. The 
people go to innumerable progressive 


euchre and other card parties, and the 
result seems to be the impossibility of 
creating an interest in anything higher. 

It is these evil effects that seem every- 
where to be associated with card play- 
ing, that makes me class it with brilliard 
playing, and incline me to believe that, 
on the whole, it is a serious evil, and 
that the best way to deal with it is to 
let it alone. 

If I were twenty again, I would learn 
to sing — if I had any musical capacity 
at all ; and if circumstances would allow, 
I would learn to play an instrument. 
Music is such an excellent recreation; 
it fills so important a place in the social 
circle and the home, and it is such a joy 
and inspiration in all human life, that 
I cannot but think young people make 
a serious mistake who neglect it. 

If I were twenty again, I would make 
distinct provision for the joy side of 
life. Not that pleasure-seeking is the 
highest aim of existence. The man 
who lives simply for pleasure will fail 
of his object, or he ought to. Neverthe- 
less, pleasure is legitimate in life. It 
ought to be scattered all along through 
life. We should not willingly neglect 
any fitting opportunity to smile, to 
laugh, to sing, to play with little 
children, to enter into the joy of others, 
to notice beautiful objects, to catch the 
sunshine, to make others happy, and 
thus find happiness for ourselves. 

Tf I were twenty, with my life yet 
to be lived, I would set out to walk 
through this world on my own feet. 
My feet may not be very good, but 
they are better than crutches. My in- 
tellect may be inferior in strength and 
vigour to some other man’s, but it is the 
one that God has given me, and I 
would trust it. “Self-respect” and 
“self-reliance” are words to be written 
on the banner of every life, that pro- 
poses to achieve worthy ends. 
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If I were twenty, and knew what I 
know now, I would dare, I would dare to 
an extent that few young men do. But 
I would dare in directions in which dar- 
ing is worth while, and not in those 
where it is contemptible. There is a 
kind of daring popular in some quarters 
that is simply weakness under another 
name. 

A young fellow is challenged by an- 
other to fight. There is no good reason 
why he should fight. . To do so will be 
silly and brutal. But his companions 
look on and laugh and shout that he 
is afraid. He hasn’t courage to with- 
stand that laugh, and so fights. It is 
his cowardice that makes him fight, not 
his bravery. 

Splendid as was the heroism of the 
men who fought the war for the re- 
union, the anti-slavery reformers were 
more heroic. It took higher courage to 
be a Garrison, a Wendell Phillips, or a 
Theodore Parker, than to be a Grant, a 
Sherman or Sheridan. 

The supreme sphere for bravery in 
this world is that of the moral . There 
is no other such heroism as that of 
duty . 

If I were a young man again, I would 
set out upon life daring to be on the 
side of what seemed to me true and 
right, at whatever cost. No matter how 
unpopular a cause might be, if it com- 
mended itself to me as just, and in the 
interest of humanity, it should have 
such support as I could give it. Since 
God has given me but one life, I would 
try to make of it something worth 
while. And that can’t be done by play- 
ing the shirk or the coward. 

If I were twenty again, and saw 
things as I do now, I would not live 
for myself alone. I would begin at once 
planning for some distinct service of 
my fellows. Many young people of 
good intention make a mistake here. 


They wait ; they postpone efforts at 
service. They say : Now we must give 
all our time to our studies, or to get- 
ting a start in business. When study 
is passed, or when we are well ctab- 
lished in business, then we shall have 
time to plan for the helping of others. 
But will they have any more time then 
than now ? Will they be any less selfish 
then than now? The very delay will 
tend to dry up their sympathies. The 
probabilities are very strong that any 
of us who allow ourselves to live for 
ourselves alone now, and to forget 
others now, will not much improve in 
any future. Now is the accepted time. 
Now is the day of salvation. If any of 
us believe in helpful and unselfish lives, 
the only safe thing to do is to begin 
living such lives to-day, no matter 
where we are, or what our circums- 
tances may be. 

If I were twenty again, what attitude 
would I take toward religion ? I answer, 
What attitude could I take except that 
of interest in it, as something which re- 
presents the highest side of human life? 

What would my religion be ? It could 
be only one thing, if, going back to 
twenty, I carried with me the light and 
experience which I now have. It would 
have to be that reasonable, that natural, 
that beautiful religion of the spirit 
which Jesus taught and which is gath- 
ered up into diamond points of flashing 
light, in the Golden Rule, the blessing 
craved on enemies, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the commands to love God and our 
neighbour. This is the religion which 
satisfies the reason, the conscience and 
the heart of man, everywhere. Certain- 
ly this is the religion which all that is 
best within me welcomes, with satisfac- 
tion and great joy. 

If I were twenty again, would I be 
afraid of religious inquiry ? A thousand 
times No. Can we believe that God has 
made it safer for a man to go through 
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the world with his eyes shut than with 
them open? 

If I were twenty again what church 
would I interest myself in? I would 
make myself intelligent concerning all. 
I would try to study all with an open 
mind and a sympathetic spirit. And 
then, whichever one I found the freest, 
and in line with the best intelligence 
and soundest conscience of the time; 
whichever one I found teaching most 
clearly and exemplifying best the pure, 
simple, noble religion of Jesus and the 
human soul, that church should be my 
church, and to it, with all my heart I 
would pledge my adhesion, my love, 
and my life-long loyalty. 


Here I close. 

Such, then, is my answer, fragment- 
ary and incomplete, but as full as time 
permits, to the question, What would 
I do if I were twenty again? 

I shall not become twenty again. 
God allows none of us to go back to 
re-tread the road over which we have 
once passed. Doubtless it is best that 
He does not. It is better to go forward 
than back. Courage for the future 
rather than regrets for the past, is the 
need of us all. But if any of us who 
are a little farther along the path than 
some of the rest, can call back words 
of suggestion, or warning, or cheer, 
surely it is well. 


JALALUDD j 

By Aga Syed Ibraiiim Dara 


I 

We have dealt in the pages of the 
Prabuddha Bharat with the lives of two 
great Sufi sages. Let us in this number 
describe the life of a Sufi who was 
neither only a simple lover like Rabia 
nor so much of an austere ascetic as 
the great Bayazid, but one gifted with 
many shades and colours that added 
to the charm of his personality. Jala- 
luddin Rumi combined in his being the 
wisdom and realization of a sage 
and also the expression of it as a brilli- 
ant poet ; he was an exquisite singer and 
a passionate lover. He filled the whole 
country with the sweetness of his songs, 
woke up and inspired the slumbering 
and the indifferent to the great wonders 
of the Spiritual Existence. The inci- 
dents and the miracles of his early life 
are so many that it would fill volumes 
to write all of them, and there are 


stories in legion of his doings and mirac- 
les even as a child which we have no 
place to describe here. At the age of 
six he taught his playmates philosophy 
and saw visions, and it is said that he 
even brought the dead to life. 

Jalaluddin Rumi was born on the 
80th September of 1207 A.D. in the 
holy province of Balk which has been 
the birth-place of so many Sufis, includ- 
ing the famous king Ibrahim Adam who 
renounced the kingdom like Buddha 
and went in search of spiritual know- 
ledge. Rumi’s father was a very influ- 
ential man but he was exiled from the 
kingdom by the jealousy of the king 
and took refuge in Nishapur. Here the 
famous Sufi poet Fariduddin Attar 
blessed the boy and predicted that he 
would soon be a great sage and attain 
realization and become world famous. 
He presented him with his books, The 
lsramama and The book of Mystics . 
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After this initiation Jalaluddin made 
rapid progress. He began to be con- 
sidered a prodigy, and when the family 
went to Quonia, an old Roman Pro- 
vince, he got the name of Rumi— the 
Roman. 

His father was considered a religious 
head, and was a religious teacher. Jalal- 
uddin was still young when his father 
died, and he took his place. He met 
with very little opposition. He was 
supported by many and had a great 
number of followers from the very 
beginning. 

The most fascinating thing about 
Jalaluddin was his passionate and pure 
love. He drew people to him and made 
them close and loving friends. He was 
like a fountain of Divine Love which 
flowed ceaselessly from his being and 
found expression in various ways. He 
used to get into ecstasy while reciting 
his own poems, and it created such a 
strong spiritual atmosphere that many 
who witnessed it got greatly inspired 
and often had a spiritual experience. It 
led to the conversion of many people. 
It is a fact that wherever there is pure 
Divine love it cannot but express itself 
in some form or other, and by its own 
law and nature it finds its way into 
other hearts that are pure and ready 
to receive it. Lo t e has no dwelling- 
place. It is an illusive wanderer run- 
ning from heart to heart. The only 
way to draw and keep it is by loving 
more constantly and with great purity 
and passion. This is the reason why 
so many Sufi teachers advised us to cast 
aside all deliberations and scriptures 
and get into and remain in an inspired 
condition of love. 

n 

The message that Jalaluddin Rumi 
delivered was also similar. He used 
to get into an inspired condition and 
dictate his world famous classical Mas- 


navi, and one of his faithful friends 
patiently copied down every word of 
it. At times the whole night passed 
in doing so. Rumi used to be in a 
condition half conscious and half ins- 
pired. Others too found themselves 
thrown into an ocean of love and bliss 
and freely laughed, wept, danced, 
praised or went into an ecstasy. It re- 
minds one of the dances of Chaitanya 
in his closed room. 

It is said that there was a pillar in 
the courtyard of Rumi’s house, and in 
his ecstasy he often used to catch hold 
of it with one hand and go round and 
round it rapidly like a child at play but 
when he got into trance he continued 
doing so for hours without stopping. 
It is while turning round the pillar that 
Rumi very often dictated his poetry. 
We can judge his condition and feelings 
by these lines : — 

“Come ! Come ! Thou Art the Soul, 
the Soul so dear, revolving ! 

Come ! Come ! Thou art the Cedar, 
the Cedar’s Spear, revolving ! 

Oh, come ! The well of Life bubbl- 
ing springs; 

And Morning Stars exult, in gladness 
sheer, revolving !” 

The great Masnavi of Jalaluddin 
Rumi which took forty-three years to 
finish is a memorable work. It is an 
attempt at the synthesis of the entire 
Sufi teachings and doctrines and 
truths which accumulated without 
any organized synthesis or scientific 
treatment of the subject. It is a great 
work. It is more scientific than crea- 
tive, but the poetic genius of Rumi 
shines more brilliant in it than any- 
where else. In a chaste inspiring poetry 
he sums up all the great wisdom of Sufi 
masters and their various philosophies 
and doctrines. Besides this it gives in 
superb poetry the message of Rumi 
himself. Parts of this book are very 
deep and profound while at other places 
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he is very inspiring. Let us quote a 
passage from Professor Hadland Davis 
who writing about his poem in the 
‘Wisdom of the East Series* says, “He 
(Rumi) carries us along a torrent of 
heavenly music. The rhythmic swing 
of his wonderful dance is soul-stirring. 
We seem to move exultantly, ecstati- 
cally, to the sound of the poet’s sing- 
ing, far behind the silver stars into the 
Presence of the Beloved. With what 
reverence, with what a glow of simile 
and subtle suggestion he describes the 
Beauty of the Beloved I With what 
exquisite passion he foretells the Eter- 
nal Union ! Then there is a lull in this 
fierce and spiritual song, and Jalal 
sings, ever so gently and with an in- 
finite tenderness, about human tears 
being turned into ‘rain-clouds.’ ’’ 
Rumi’s simple advice to a seeker in 
the “Complaint of the reed” is to make 
himself like a reed in the hands of a 
musician who plucks it out from all its 
associates, cuts it to pieces and turns 
it into a flute to play the Divine Music. 
“Become a flute, give up your self, and 
like it surrender fully ; then alone 
you will get the touch of the Lover’s 
lip and He will blow through you His 
Divine Music” — this he has untiringly 
said over and over again. 

Ill 

To Rumi all religions were alike. He 
saw no difference among them. To him 
they were like so many different clothes 
in which the soul aspires to come to the 
Beloved. After a short time the clothes 
are flung aside, and the naked purity 
of the soul comes to the forefront. Then 
there is no difference between man and 
man. All become one, and all are lovers 
of the same Beloved. Nay, there is no 
difference even between the Lover and 
the Beloved. Eloquently he says : — 

“Lovers and Beloved have both 
perished 


And not themselves only but their 
love as well. 

Sense of separating duality is drown- 
ed in an Ocean of oneness 

Where God alone exists eternally.” 

The sayings of Rumi are sincere, 
passionate and inspiring. The follow- 
ing are nice examples : — 

“O Obscurity of obscurity, O Soul 
of soul 

Thou art more than all. Thou art 
before all. 

All is seen in Thee. Thou art seen in 
all ” 

“Lose Thyself in Him to penetrate 
this mystery and everything else is 
superfluous.” 

“In each atom thou shalt see the All, 
thou shalt contemplate millions of 
secrets as luminous as the sun.” 

His ideal was to get Union with God 
and to sec, merge himself in His cons- 
ciousness, “To see all in God and God 
in all and all as God and God as all.” 
He writes, “I, All in all, becoming now 
clear see God in all.” 

Everywhere he realized the One. 

He says : 

“I looked above and in all the spaces 
I saw That which is One, 

I looked below and in all the waters 
I beheld That which is One. 

I looked into the heart ; it had space 
for many worlds, all peopled with 
dreams ; 

In all those dreams I saw That which 
is One.” 

Rumi did not preach a religion but 
emphatically urged all the necessity of 
realization of the Divine. Eloquently 
he asks, 

“Look for the moon in the sky; not 
in the water! 

Become pure from all the attributes 
of Self 

That you may see your own bright 
essence. 
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You see in your own heart the know- 
ledge of the prophet! 

Without book, without tutor, without 
preceptor.” 

It is possible, says Rumi, for a sin- 
cere soul to attain Divine nature, the 
qualities of the Beloved which he ex- 
plains thus : — 

The motion of every atom is towards 
its origin. A man becomes the thing 
on which he is bent. Through constant 
remembrance and eager longing one 
assumes the qualities of the Beloved, 
who is the Soul of souls. 

He emphasized also work and Mov- 
ing sacrifice* in the path of God to get 
Realization. 

“Put away the tale of love that 
travellers tell; 

Do thou serve God with all thy 
might.” 

This is his emphatic advice. 

He founded a sect of Dervishes called 
the “Moulavites.” It is the most im- 
portant and the most influential order 
of Dervishes existing up to this day and 
is the most broad-minded of all. He 
introduced into Sufism music and danc- 
ing. The Dervishes sing and dance 
till they get inspired and pass into a 
condition of ecstasy. The dances are 
called ‘Raza Krlli* — “utter dependence 
on the will of God.” In his lifetime 
Jalaluddin often got into conditions not 
far removed from insanity, during 
dances. Jalaluddin had himself author- 
ized music and dancing even at the 
time of funeral, to rejoice at the free- 
dom of the spirit from the bondage of 
the body. Rumi’s religion was devo- 
tion, and he got the realization of love. 
Though it found in the beginning such 
passionate and noisy expressions, he 
discovered in the end that the greatest 
love is “still and silent.” His expres- 
sion reminds one of the similar saying 
in the Upanishad : “Beyond relation, 


featureless, unattainable in which all is 
still.” 

Though Rumi himself did not claim 
godhead as did Mansoor and Bayazid, 
yet he supported their doctrines and in 
his Masnavi gives incidents from the 
life of Bayazid and others to explain 
the same. He considered his own 
poetry to be Divinely-inspired and 
therefore allowed nothing to be omitted 
from it. On one occasion when, after 
receiving his instruction to do some- 
thing, a disciple said “God willing,” 
he flew into a rage. 

IV 

Jalaluddin was married at Lcrcnda 
in 1220 A.D. to a lady named Gevher 
(pearl). She bore him two sons and 
died a premature death. He married 
again. He has in many places written 
profound and true things about woman 
and her true relationship with man. 
His conception of woman can be seen 
from the following lines. 

“Woman is a ray of God, not a mere 
mistress, 

The Creator’s Self, as it were, not a 
mere creature !” 

Jalaluddin had also a friend Sham- 
suddin Tabriz with whom he entered 
into very deep and passionate bonds 
of love and friendship which he be- 
lieved to have some spiritual relation- 
ship. He left the company of others 
and went to solitary places with Shams 
to meditate and to discuss profound 
mysteries. This enraged the disciples, 
and they created so much row about it 
that Shams fled away to Tabriz. Jalal 
could hardly bear the separation. He 
wept, lamented and wrote poems on 
Shams, and soon he too went after him 
and brought him back. Another dis- 
turbance led to Shams flying away to 
Damascus where, it is said, he died a 
violent death. Rumi has written a lot 
in his Masnavi as well as in his lighter 
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poems about Shams with so much praise 
that it is believed that he was not an 
actual person but a mythical creation of 
Rumi. This theory is not correct. Shams, 
it is said, was a man of strong dogmatic 
and forceful character. The mystical 
way in which Rumi sings the praise of 
Shams can be seen from the following 
couplets like which there are many in 
his work. 

“The face of Shamsuddin Tabriz’s 
glory, is the sun 

In whose track the cloud-like hearts 
are moving. 

0 Shamsi Tabriz, beauty and glory of 
the horizons, 

What king is but a beggar of thee 
with heart and soul?” 

Rumi was also a believer in the trans- 
migration of soul and its through re- 
births. He seems to have got the 
experience of it clearly at times. The 
following lines of his have become 
famous. 

“I died as mineral and became a 
plant, 

1 died a plant and rose to animal, 

I died as animal and I was man ! 

Why should I fear ? When I was less 

by dying? 

Yet once more I shall die to soar 

With angel’s blest, but even from 
this state 

I must pass on : ‘All except God 
doth perish.’ 

When I have sacrificed my angel soul 

I shall become what no man ever 
conceived. 

Oh, let me not exist, for non-existence 

Proclaims in organ voice : ‘To Him 
we shall return.’ ” 

Jalaluddin Rumi died in the year 
1278 A.D. He was in an exultant mood 
at the time of his death and praised 
God. He left many wise instructions 
to his son Bahauddin Yalad. The 
whole country mourned over the great 
loss. His funeral was attended by 


people of all religions and creeds; and 
there is a story that a Christian, when 
asked why he was mourning in such 
a manner over a Muslim grave, replied 
emphatically, “We esteem him as the 
Moses, the David and Jesus of our 
time; and we are his disciples, his ad- 
herents.” This fact is a good illustra- 
tion of the love and unity with which 
Rumi inspired everybody irrespective of 
external differences of caste, creed or 
religion. 

The work of Rumi brought into 
Sufism untold wealth and riches. His 
poetry is such as any literature of the 
world might well be proud to possess.* 
His books have been a source of know- 
ledge and guidance for the innumerable 
seekers that came after him. One can- 
not help observing in writing about 
Persian poets that their inner aspira- 
tion as well as the mode of expression 
resemble so much to that of an Indian 
devotee, that at times they seem to be- 
long to the same country. 


Let us now give some selections from 
his poetry which in spite of losing most 
of the original native charm in transla- 
tion are beautiful and inspiring. 

This is Love 

This is Love : to fly heavenward, 

To rend, every instant, a hundred 
veils. 

The first moment, to renounce Life : 

The last step, to feel without feet. 

To regard this world as invisible, 

Not to see what appears to one’s self. 

*From the literary point of view all the 
poetry of Rumi is not as perfect or polished 
as that of Hafiz or Jami; and some minor 
defects too can be pointed out. But it is 
because he wrote too much of it and had 
no time for revision. As we have seen, 
much was written in trance while dancing 
or revolving in which such errors can easily 
creep in. 
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“O heart/ 5 1 said, “may it bless thee 
To have entered the circle of lovers, 
To look beyond the range of the eye, 
To penetrate the windings of the 
bosom ! 

Whence did this breath come to thee, 
O my soul, 

Whence this throbbing, 0 my heart ?” 

The Kingly Soul 

The kingly soul lays waste the body, 
And after its destruction he builds it 
anew. 

Happy the soul who for love of God 
Has renounced family, wealth, and 
goods ! 

Has destroyed its house to find the 
Hidden Treasure, 

And with that Treasure has built in 
fairer sort; 

Has dammed up the stream and 
cleansed the channel, 

And then turned a fresh stream into 
the channel. 

The Divine Absorption 

Do me justice, O Thou who art the 
glory of the just, 

Who art the throne, and I the lintel 
of Thy door ! 

But, in sober truth, where are throne 
and doorway? 

Where are “We” and “I?” There 
where our Beloved is ! 

O Thou, who art exempt from “Us” 
and “Me,” 

Who pervadcst the spirits of all men 
and women; 

When man and woman become one, 
Thou art that One ! 

When their union is dissolved, lo ! 
Thou abidcst ! 

Thou hast made these “Us” and 
“Me” for this purpose, 

To wit, to play chess with them by 
Thyself. 

When Thou shalt become one entity 

with “Us” and “You/ 5 


Then wilt Thou show true affection 
for these lovers. 

When these “We” and “Ye” shall 
all become One Soul, 

Then they will be lost and absorbed 
in the “Beloved. ” 

The Religion of Love 

The sect of lovers is distinct from all 
others, 

Lovers have a religion and a faith of 
their own. 

Though the ruby has no stamp, what 
matters it? 

Love is fearless in the midst of the 
sea of fear. 

Behold the Water of Waters ! 

The sea itself is one thing, the foam 
another ; 

Neglect the foam, and regard the sea 
with your eyes. 

Waves of foam rise from the sea night 
and day. 

You look at the foamy ripples and 
not at the mighty sea. 

We, like boats, are tossed hither and 
thither, 

We are blind though we arc on the 
bright ocean. 

Ah ! you arc asleep in the boat of 
the body. 

You see the water; behold the Water 
of waters ! 

Under the water you see there is an- 
other Water moving it. 

Within the spirit is a Spirit that calls 
it. 

***** 

When you have accepted the Light, 
0 Beloved, 

When you behold what is veiled with- 
out a veil, 

Like a star you will walk upon the 
heavens. 

I will cherish the Soul 

Lo! I will cherish the soul, because 
it has a perfume of Thee. 
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Every drop of blood which proceeds 
from me is saying to Thee : 

“I am one colour with Thy love, I . 
am a partner of Thy affection.” 

In the house of water and clay this 
heart is desolate without Thee; 

0 Beloved, enter the house, or I will 
leave it. 

There is a Place of Refuge 

Yes, O sleeping heart, know the 
kingdom that endures not, 

But ever and ever is only a mere 
dream. 

1 marvel how long you will indulge 
in vain illusion, 

Which has seized you by the throat 
like a headsman. 


Know that even in this world there 
is a place of refuge; 

Hearken not to the unbeliever who 
denies it. 

His argument is this : he says again 
and again, 

“If there were aught beyond this life 
we should see it.” 

But if the child see not the state of 
reason, 

Does the man of reason therefore 
forsake reason? 

And if the man of reason sees not the 
state of Love, 

Is the blessed moon of Love thereby 
eclipsed ? 


PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU’S DIFFICULTIES 

By Nagarjun Mishra 


I 

Some time back Pandit Jawarharlal 
Nehru sent to the Press a scries of 
articles under the heading “Whither 
India?” in which he attempted to place 
some “basic facts and principles” be- 
fore the national workers. In the course 
of these writings he observed : “And 
there are also here as in many other 
countries, the usual accompaniments of 
a growing nationalism — an idealism, a 
mysticism, a feeling of exaltation, a 
belief in the mission of one’s country, 
and something of the nature of religious 
revivalism.” 

Also, “We are often told that there 
is a world of difference between the 
East and the West. The West is said 
to be materialistic, the East spiritual, 
religious, etc. What exactly the East 
signifies is seldom indicated, for the 


East includes the Bedouins of the Ara- 
bian deserts, the Hindus of India, the 
nomads of the Siberian Steppes, the 
pastoral tribes of Mongolia, the typical- 
ly irreligious Confucians of China, and 
the Samurai of Japan. There arc tre- 
mendous national and cultural differ- 
ences between the different countries of 
Asia as well as of Europe; but there is 
no such thing as East and West except 
in the minds of those who wish to make 
this an excuse for imperialist domina- 
tion, or those who have inherited such 
myths and fictions from a confused 
metaphysical past. Differences there 
are, but they are chiefly due to differ- 
ent stages of economic growth.” 

Why should the Pandit grudge if a 
nation believes that it has got a distinct 
mission to fulfil? Has not even every 
man a distinct mission to fulfil in life? 
That mission may not be very great 
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in every case, but every man has got 
an individuality which manifests itself 
more and more as he goes on with his 
life’s works ; and every man leaves some 
influence — direct or indirect, marked or 
unnoticeable — upon the people he comes 
across in life. There is no harm if a 
man believes that he has got a mission 
in life; that belief or confidence will 
give him better courage to face the pro- 
blems of life and will help him to score 
easier victory in life. In the same way, 
if a nation really believes that it has 
got a mission in life, so much the better 
for it. A nation with such confidence 
will remain undaunted under all adverse 
circumstances, and will rather find de- 
light in wrestling with difficulties and 
obstacles. A man who has got no pur- 
pose to fulfil, will easily give way to 
difficulties; for he has no driving power 
in life. Similar is the case with a 
nation. Of course if a nation, in going 
to fulfil its mission, thwarts the growth 
of another nation, it is not a desirable 
thing. But our idea is, if a nation deve- 
lops its individuality, it will silently and 
imperceptibly influence other nations, 
and that without raising any conflict. 

II 

Now the questions arise, Has India 
a mission to fulfil ? And is that mission 
to spread religious culture in the world ? 
For answers to these questions we are 
to examine the past history of India. 
If we do that, we find that India has 
never sent abroad conquerors to carry 
on works of pillage and devastation, but 
she has sent Bhikkhus and priests to 
spread the gospel of love and peace. 
And these evangelists were not backed 
by military power, as is the case with 
many modem missionary organizations, 
but they depended only on the value 
of the message they carried, as their 
armour and strength. Not that they 
had no opposition, but their weapon 


against all oppositions was to give love 
in return for hatred. 

It was in this way that the influence 
of Indian religion and culture spread 
over to Ceylon, Burma, Siam, other 
lands of Indo-China, of Malaya and 
Indonesia, to Afghanistan, Turkistan, 
China, Korea and Japan. And wherever 
the Indian civilization went, it uplifted 
people, instead of extirpating them or 
destroying their cultures, as is the case 
with Western civilization. The world 
is to-day poorer because of the destruc- 
tion of Mexican, Central American and 
Peruvian cultures by the greed and 
fanaticism of Catholic Spain. But 
China still remembers with gratefulness 
the gifts she received from ancient 
India. During the last visit of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore to China, Liang Chi 
Chao, President, Universities Associa- 
tion, Peking, in offering him welcome, 
traced how India had quickened the 
growth of Music, Architecture, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Literature, etc., of 
China. 

It may be said that these arc stories 
of the past, circumstances are different 
at present. But should we not have 
lessons from the past? And is it not 
necessary in the interests of humanity 
that Modern India should try to raise 
herself to that height from where she 
can again spread gospel of peace and 
love to all? To do this is much more 
possible to her than any other nation, 
because she did it once and it is in- 
grained in her very being. 

And why should the Pandit dread 
what he calls “religious revivalism” in 
India ? If religion is revived, is it bad 
for the country, or even the world as 
a whole? Apart from the questions 
how religion solves the problem of life 
and death and how it satisfies spiritual 
longings of hungry souls, does not reli- 
gion supply man with a better code of 
conduct? Is it not better to follow a 
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Christ or a Buddha than a Lenin or a 
Stalin or any other political demi-God? 
In Russia, whose anti-religious propa- 
ganda has become the object of imita- 
tion to many other struggling nations 
in the world, people have discarded 
Christ, but have installed their politi- 
cal leaders in his stead. It is true, 
religious ideals have suffered much in 
practice. But do not political theories 
have similar, if not worse, risks? In 
any case, every religion asks people to 
follow a code of conduct which is cha- 
racterized by its high moral values — 
whether people live up to that ideal is 
a different thing ; whereas politics every- 
where casts all moral considerations to 
the winds. But man does not live by 
bread alone. Man is more than a poli- 
tical or economic unit. He is a spiri- 
tual entity. Sooner or later his spiritual 
thirst will awaken in him. And then 
he will judge everything by the 
only and supreme standard — namely, 
whether that will lead to his spiritual 
growth. 

Ill 

Panditji objects to the view that the 
East is spiritual. He need not doubt 
that the East is spiritual; for the East 
has long been the target of attack and 
ridicule as being religious. We believe 
that there may be and are people in 
the West who live exemplary lives and 
there are people in the East who are 
pests to society and a curse to human- 
ity. But still we can judge the general 
outlook of a nation. Do not the Western 
nations think less of inner life and more 
of material prower? And do not the 
Easterners respond more quickly to the 
call of religion or moral idealism ? Com- 
ing nearer home, what is the secret of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s influence in the 
country — over the masses ? Is it his 
political shrewdness or his religious 


background of life? Why, many of his 
political followers delight in making him 
an Avatar! He is being constantly 
compared to Buddha and Christ. Masses 
do not know — do not care to know — 
what benefit they will get from his poli- 
tical activities; they admire him, re- 
vere him because of his spiritual 
strength. How many are the cock and 
bull stories spread about his spiritual 
powers, which the Mahatma is tired of 
contradicting and denying? These in- 
directly show the heart-beat of the 
nation. Who knows the pulse of the 
nation will never doubt that religion 
has got a greater appeal to the people 
than any other thing? 

If we look to those who have been 
untouched by the influence of Western 
civilization, we can easily find how they 
care more for religion than for any other 
thing. There have been various politi- 
cal changes in the country from the 
remote past, but the masses are indiffer- 
ent about them. They know more 
about Sankara, Ramanuja, Chaitanya, 
Tulsidas, Kabir than about Prithviraja, 
Pratapaditya or any other prominent 
figure of political India. This cannot 
be attributed to their ignorance or ab- 
sence of education; for they have got 
a religious culture which is not a small 
part of education. Many know the de- 
tails of the incidents in the life of Sri 
Krishna or Rama, though they may not 
know the name of the person under 
whose rule they live. 

Whether all the past traditions of the 
nation can be wiped off and a new life 
begun on a clean slate, is a different 
thing. And how far such attempts will 
be successful, time alone will show. But 
it is commonly seen that a tree turns 
to the direction where it will get susten- 
ance for growth. In the same way, a 
nation turns to the direction where it 
sees the light of life. 
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Panditji’s another difficulty is that 
the Eastern nations are composed of so 
many elements,— from the Bedouins of 
the Arabian deserts to the Hindus of 
India — how to find their common cha- 
racteristics ? Well, in a family there 
are so many members, still do there 
not exist what are called family charac- 
teristics? Panditji will perhaps doubt 
whether the Eastern nations can be 
grouped together into one family. His- 
tory indicates that there has been cons- 
tant intercourse amongst the different 
nations of Asia even in ancient times, 
and traces of a common culture can 
be found in different nationalities. If 
we take into considerations the prin- 
cipal nations of Asia, will it be difficult 
to find some characteristics which are 
common among them, but different 
from those to be found among the 
Westerners ? Some time back Dr. James 
Cousins said; “India stands for intui- 
tion, China stands for mental develop- 
ment, Japan stands for beauty. When 
you go down below the surface defini- 
tion of China’s culture and Japan’s 
culture, you find a fundamental thing, 
which is Indian.” It might be due to 
the fact that Indian culture once domi- 
nated the whole of Asia. Here we leave 
out of account those people who have 
no distinct and traditional culture of 
their own. 


IV 

When Indians doubt the utility of 
religious culture in our national life, it 
sounds all the more jarring and is all 
the more unfortunate. Thereby they 
betray their ignorance of the past his- 
tory of the country and their sad lack 
of capacity to appreciate the value of 
the rich inheritance they have got. 
They want to read the meaning of the 
history of other countries into that of 
India, and in their talks they show as 
if they are alien people in their own 
motherland. 

Of course we also have no sympathy 
with those people who want to live 
always with their eyes upon the past. 
Eastern nations had highly developed 
cultures in the past, they produced 
spiritual giants in ancient times; but of 
what avail will they be, if the people 
at present cannot meet the immediate 
problems of life? The possession of 
material wealth only cannot be the ob- 
ject of life of any nation. It is true. 
But the Eastern people have no right 
to decry the West as materialistic, be- 
cause they do not know how to solve 
the problems of physical existence. The 
immediate problem with the East is 
that it should find out means and ways 
how to succeed in the struggle for exist- 
ence. But this docs not mean that it 
should forget its spiritual ideals . 


APAROKSHANUBHUTI 

By Swami Vimuktananda 

asRTcJrft n ii 

Just as) *TClKi a firebrand wrim in consequence of mere rotation 
resembling (the disc of) the sun a circle wfh appears so, etc. 
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79. Just as a firebrand, in consequence of mere rotation, 
appears as a circle resembling the disc of the sun, so does 
one, etc. 

a a K T cuft mpwwwfom : ll n 

c 

( Just as ) 6**«*J?r of all things ( sftr ) being prodigiously large 
really *rf?T ^cf: in consequnce of great distance very small (wfif appears) 
*W<tso, etc. 

80. Just as all things that are really very large appear to 
be very small in consequence of great distance, so does one, etc. 

asRTcJTfir ^ q yicq g itwfr ra; ll ll 

( w Just as ) Arrant of all objects qjsa ( sfn ) though very small g'jshnt: 
(viewed) through spectacles Was ( ) appears to be large cre?j so, etc. 

81. Just as all objects that are very small appear to be 
large when viewed through (powerful) spectacles, so does 
one, etc. 

3F5cq STT f? ^TRcTT I 

ll ck ll 

( Wl Just as ) in a place covered with glass water 

in a place filled with water (expletive) ^n^cTI glass ( Hifif appears) so, 
etc. 

82. Just as water appears in a place covered with glass or 
vice versa , so does one, etc. 

33^ ffftTTc^ Uuft qT qffcTT gUR. | 

as^icJrft qgi eqg Rq fr m: n c\ n 

U^Just as a person Mii) in fire a jewel fa (expletive) Bi or wrt iu a 
jewel Bfam fire ('t*Slffl sees) sra?| so, etc. 

83. Just as a person imagines a jewel in fire or vice versa, 
so does one, etc. 

3^3 Sdg sremg snsrfa * 1 

cis^Tc^fri qyRwuwhra : ii a n 

farjt Just as) ’W, 'twjg while clouds move ’ifa: the moon 5 (expletive) 
virofir is moving (ifa thus) wftr appears so, etc. 

84. Just as when clouds move, the moon appears to be in 
motion, so does one, etc. 
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fc fc rc qfe ft jrhsrgsrfa qpprfg^i 
asftic^fsr 11 <£<^ n 


3U3 (Just as) through confusion of someone fefa<rak: mistake 

about different directions W3f% arises rre^ so, etc. 

85. Just as someone through confusion loses all distinction 
between the different points of the compass, so does one, etc. 


q*n Jjrcft mfh q^qfq^i 

as^icJifsT q^cq^riffqhra: n 4 II 

UUT Just as to someone soil the moon 31% in water to be 

unsteady wk appears fl5<\ so, etc. 


86. Just as to someone the moon (when reflected) in water 
appears to be unsteady, so does one, etc. 


U3TcJTT%mTf5)q^ 5 mT rU fq II *8 


3% Thus 'sf^sjTtT: through ignorance Wimhi in the Atman the delusion 

of the body 3115% arises 9 53 that very delusion wsmfitrwRf through the realiza- 
tion of the Atman in the supreme Atman 5 again >?l3% disappears. 


87. Thus through ignorance arises in the Atman the delu- 
sion of the body 1 which, again, through Self-realization, dis- 
appears in the supreme Atman." 

* The delusion of the body. . . . The delusion of matter in general. In fact matter 
is but a concoction of our mind, and therefore it has no real existence. 

* Which, again, .... disappears in the supreme Atman. . . . When one realizes 
that the Atman alone is, and nothing else ever exists, the ignorance with all its effects, 
such as the delusion of the body and the like, ceases to exist for ever. Or, in other words, 
ignorance has never had any appearance at all, neither has it any disappearance as well. 
What is ever is. The Atman alone exists. 


NOTES AND 

IN THIS NUMBER 

The First Raniakrishna Math is con- 
cluded in this issue. Will the picture 
of the intense life that is depicted there 
stimulate the energies of those who arc 
but half-hearted in their spiritual pur- 


COMMENTS 

suits ? . . . . Men very often go mere- 
ly by shibboleths. People all the world 
over plunge into national activities, 
sometimes with fanatical zeal, though 
they have no clear ideas as to what 
should be the end for which a nation 
should strive. What then? raises some 
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questions with regard to that • . • . 
Nagendranath Gupta is a well-known 
journalist. For a considerable time he 
was editor of the Tribune , published 
from Lahore. The Problem of Pro- 
blems indicates that his interest is not 
confined only to politics but he thinks 
keenly of the deeper problems of 
life. ... In this concluding instal- 
ment of her article, Madame Montes- 
sori shows how with the right type of 
education given to the children the 
future peace of the world will be en- 
sured. . . . Swami Sambuddhananda 
is a monk of the Ramakrishna Order. 
He came greatly under the influence 
of Swami Premananda about whom he 
speaks so feelingly in Memory that still 
inspires. ... It may be mentioned 
that the writer of If 1 were twenty 
again, xvhat xvould I do? is past 90 in 
age. . . . Anilbaran Roy writes of the 
Cross at a time when many will be 
thinking deeply of the life of one who 
was crucified. . . . Aga Sycd Ibrahim 
Dara wrote about two other Sufi saints 
for our journal. Lives of these Sufi 
saints clearly point out that truly reli- 
gius persons transcend all barriers of 
credal religions and are a source of ins- 
piration to anyone who hungers after 
righteousness . . . Nagarjun Mishra is 
an old contributor to the Prabuddha 
Bharata. In the present article he exa- 
mines some ideas which are thick in 
the atmosphere, and have been voiced 
forth by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

STRAINING AT A GNAT 

One crime is no excuse for another 
crime. A man doing an evil deed 
cannot find justification from the fact 
that there is another person who does 
the same thing. But what is really 
objectionable and funny is, that a 
person who is not free frrtn faults will 


spend all his energy in picking faults 
in others. 

Nobody denies that ‘untouchability’ 
is a great blot on the present Hindu 
society. Every Hindu with any pre- 
tension to culture and refinement feels 
it keenly that there would be anything 
as untouchability. Some are actively 
trying to remove it. But what seems 
strange is that a visitor from the West 
will look aghast at the inhuman cruel- 
ties meted out to the ‘untouchables’ 
in India, and on returning home try to 
prove that India is the most uncivilized 
country in the world because all are not 
treated equally. 

Why, is there no untouchability in 
the West? Mr. C. F. Andrews writes 
some articles in llarijan , showing, how 
untouchability of similar, if not worse, 
kind exists in the West. Mr. Andrews 
says that some American gentlemen who 
came to London, “were not allowed to 
take meals in the hotel. They could 
only have rooms there. They could 
not appear in the dining room. They 
were ‘untouchables’ in their own 
hotels !” Mr. Andrews came to know 
of this cruel wrong only when some one 
of the party invited him to supper. 

In Alabama, one of the Southern 
States of America, C. F. Andrews could 
not travel in the same train with two 
professors of the famous Tuskegee Insti- 
tute because of the colour bar. At an- 
other place he could not take coffee 
with a Negro friend — a teacher — even 
in a Negro restaurant; for “it would 
lead possibly to a riot or some breach 
of the peace.” 

What will the Western critics of India 
say with regard to these facts? (i 

Whatever might be the condition o\ 
society in the West, we wish that un- 
touchability in India soon become a 
matter of the past. And this, not be- 
cause our Western critics say so, but 
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because untouchability is against the 
spirit of Hinduism. 

HOW TO READ SCRIPTURES 

With regard to the scriptures of every 
religion there have been so many inter- 
pretations and annotations that they 
are bewildering to an ordinary reader. 
He finds it difficult which to accept 
and which to reject, and at last gives 
up in disgust the reading of scriptures, 
refusing to believe that any sustenance 
of life can be got from them. Very 
often it is the commentators and anno- 
tators who make it difficult to under- 
stand scriptures. Each commentator 
will try to read his own meaning into 
scriptures. When there are several such 
commentators, they will fight with one 
another, each trying to force his own 
meaning upon others; and consequent- 
ly confusion becomes the result. 

When Tolstoy was once asked how 
to read the Gospels, he said it was not 
a difficult thing to understand them if 
only people would read them with a 
sincere wish to know the truth. Accord- 
ing to him, even an ordinary man, when 
he goes to teach others, tries to make 
himself as intelligible as possible, and 
did not Christ, who the Churches say 
was God, tak** care that his words 
were as clear as possible even to a man 
of common understanding? That can- 
not be. A great teacher is great because 
the truth he expresses is as clear as 
daylight. Even a child will find the 
meaning of the Gospels as plain as any- 
thing if he will read the Gospels to 
understand them and not to interpret 
them. 

This is true not only of the Gospels, 
but of all the scriptures in the World. 
3ut many will find it difficult to follow 
Tolstoy’s advice. Because they read 
scriptures not so much with a desire 
to find out the guidance of life from 
them, as with a view to satisfy their 


intellectual curiosity. When scriptures 
are subjected to such tragic purposes, 
what doubt is there that they will yield 
but poor results? Scriptures are meant 
mainly for those who long for Light in 
life ; others who are not sincere in their 
religious thirst will necessarily beat 
about the bush and find it difficult to 
enter into the real spirit of scriptures. 
To a sincere soul scriptures will reveal 
a world of meaning — they will supply 
him with hope in times of failure, joy 
when fallen into misery, strength when 
all resources seem to have failed ; where- 
as a scholar, proud of his intellectual 
acumen, will find them strange, impro- 
bable, unintelligible and even contra- 
dictory. 

ALWAYS ILL-TREATED 

Some persons find themselves always 
ill-trcatcd by the world. They find 
that the world is always apathetic to- 
wards them ; it will not appreciate their 
good points, but will always be care- 
ful to find out their defects. They 
think that everybody is talking about 
them, and that disparagingly. They 
become very sensitive and suspicious 
about the attitude of every man to- 
wards them. As they think that no- 
body is in sympathy with them, they 
are given to brooding, and as such 
their life becomes all the more miser- 
able. As they find no happiness in the 
world, they get into the habit, as a re- 
action, of extracting every drop of 
misery from their misfortune. 

Bertrand Russell considers these 
people to be the victims of ‘persecution 
mania.’ They not only make their own 
life miserable, but become also the 
cause of unhappiness to the society in 
which they live. Everywhere they 
create an atmosphere in which it is 
difficult !o breathe freely. It is not 
that they are persecuted by the world, 
but it is they who persecute the world. 
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On analysis it will be found that the 
root cause of the trouble lies with these 
people themselves, and not with the 
world. It is their self-centredness 
which makes them the victims of 
their own imagination. Such people- 
will be always found to be demanding 
more from the world than they are 
ready to give. They always want 
sympathy from others, but they have 
no time or are not in a mood to find 
interest in the welfare of others. They 
think that everybody will or ought to 
take care of them, but never imagine 
that they have got any duty to others. 

One gets from the world, what one 
gives. The man who will give all he 
has to the world and expect no return, 
will get the greatest amount of happi- 
ness from it. The remedy for all 
‘persecution mania’ is to develop 
unselfish love. The man who always 
feels interested in the welfare of 
others, and never thinks about him- 
self, will have no enemy in the world. 
How many people arc there in the 
world who can say that they have no 
enemy in the world? Is not, then, 
this simple method worth trying as a 
sure means of becoming happy in life ? 

ENGLISH MUST BE TAUGHT 
AT ANY COST 

Some persons want that English 
should be continued as the medium of 
instruction as that will help our boys 


to learn English. Apart from the ques- 
tion whether so much stress should be 
laid on learning English on the part 
of Indian boys, one may ask, “Oo 
all English school boys know good 
English?” 

We find the answer given by an ex- 
perienced English professor in the pages 
of the Review of Reviews . According 
to him English public schools have piti- v 
fully failed to educate the boys. The 
students who enter schools of applied, 
science from the public schools “can- 
not write English ; they know nothing * 
of English subjects; they do not care 
to read anything except the sporting 
news in the daily papers ; .... in fact, 
they are quite deficient in that kind of 
general education which every man 
ought to have.” 

If that be the state of affairs, where 
one’s mother tongue is the medium of 
instruction, how deplorable will be the 
result where education is given through 
a foreign language? Yet some persons' 
get alarmed at the idea that Indian 
boys should be taught through Indian 
vernaculars, and insist that English 1 
should be taught not only through 
English literature, but through all other 
subjects included in the school or 
college curriculum — through history, 
geography, logic, philosophy, physics, 
chemistry, botany ! This is what might 
be called teaching English with a ven- 
geance. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


PLOTINUS ON THE BEAUTIFUL AND 
ON INTELLIGIBLE BEAUTY. The Shrine 
of Wisdom , Aahlu, 6 Hermon Hill, London . 
S3 pp. Price 2s. 6d. 

This small work is Manual No. 18 of the 
Shrine of Wisdom Series . The Editors are 


to be congratulated on their judicious selec- 
tion of the works on ancient wisdom for 
publication. For we cannot always boast of 
everything modern and scornfully look down 
upon the past. Indeed we have been tired 
of hearing too much of the much vaunted 
modern civilization. And it is doubtful if 
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everything bearing the stamp of modernity 
is to be regarded always as a healthy sign 
of progress and evolution. In all ages and 
Jn all countries there are people who still 
look back to the past, to the great reposi- 
r/ of ancient wisdom and culture— to “the 
■fine of Wisdom”— for inspiration and 
idance. The work under review is a most 
jlcome publication to them. 

This book contains the two most important 
vritings of Plotinus on the Beautiful : first, 
nnead 1. 6. translated by the Editors of the 
■irine of Wisdom ; second, “On Intelligible 
:eauty,” Ennead V. 8, translated by Thomas 
aylor, together with an introduction and 
• otes by the Editors of the Shrine of 
'Visdom. The question is asked: Wherein 
lies the beauty of an object? Plotinus re- 
jects the stoic view that beauty consists in 
harmonious proportion of parts ; for, he 
argues, how can the whole be beautiful if 
the parts are not beautiful? Again, what 
will become of the beauty of simple things 
such as a colour or a single note? Indeed 
things are beautiful through their participa- 
tion in form and reason. “Body becomes 
beautiful through communion with Divine 
Reason descending from above.’ * This be- 
comes clear when we consider the invisible 
^auty of pursuits and sciences and of 
..rtue. Here soul perceives beauty as some- 
aing akin to its own essence . Beautiful 
things remind the Soul of its own spiritual 
nature. “All souls may be and indeed arc 
affected by invisible beauty, but especially 
those which arc of a most loving disposition; 
just as in the case of corporeal beauty, all 
behold it yet are **ot equally stirred by it, 
but especially those who are really lovers .” 
But there is indeed such a thing as soul- 
blindness. And an ugly soul is soiled by 
the invasion of base passions. “Shall we 
not say that baseness has invaded such a 
oul under the false appearance of beauty 
ind has corrupted her and rendered her 
impure and adulterated with much evil so 
that she is no longer truly alive nor possess- 
ed of pure perception ; no longer beholding 
that which she ought to behold, nor able 
any more to remain within herself, but con- 
tinually dragged towards externality, des- 
cent and darkness ?” All virtues, therefore, 
it has been truly said, are purifications. 
“When therefore the soul is purified, she 
becomes form and reason, altogether incor- 
i boreal, intellectual and wholly of the divine 
order whence is the fountain of beauty and 
all that is akin thereto.” Hence it is right- 


ly said that beauty and good of the soul 
consist in her assimilation to God. Beauty 
and goodness are thus one and the same. 

“We must ascend, therefore, once more 
to the Good, which every soul desires. If 
any one has beheld It, he will know what 
I say, and in what manner It is Beautiful, 
for it is as good that it is desired and all 
appetency is towards goodness.” “lie who 
has not yet seen Him desires Him as Good 
and he who has, admires Him as the Beauti- 
ful.” “Let us then, fly to our dear country.” 
“Our fatherland is that country whence we 
came, and there our father dwells.” 

What then arc the means of our escape 
thither? “We must exchange our earthly 
vision for another, and awaken that, a 
vision which all possess but few use.” The 
soul must be accustomed to contemplate 
beautiful pursuits and beautiful works and 
then the souls of the authors of such beauti- 
ful actions. “How, then, may you behold 
the beauty of a virtuous soul? Withdraw 
into your self and look ; and if you do not 
yet behold yourself beautiful, do as does the 
maker of a statue which is to be beautiful ; 
for he cuts away, shaves down, smooths 
and cleans it, until he has made manifest 
in the statue the beauty of the face which 
he portrays. So with yourself. Cut away 
that which is superfluous, straighten that 
which is crooked, purify that which is obs- 
cure : labour to make all bright.” “If you 
have become this, and have beheld it, and 
dwell within yourself in purity, and there 
is now nothing which prevents you from 
thus becoming one, your whole self is true 
light and light alone and you become the 
vision itself.” “For he that beholds must 
be akin to that which he beholds, and must, 
before he comes to this vision, be trans- 
formed into its likeness.” Or, as the Editors 
of Lhe Shrine of Wisdom in their Introduc- 
tion have put it, “two ways are given in 
which the soul may attempt to view it, first, 
as different from itself, second, as the same 
with itself. If the spectator is unable at 
first to perceive it other than as different 
from himself he must look within and shape 
his own nature into the likeness of Divine 
Beauty, when he will at last behold in the 
hidden centre of his own essence the Intelli- 
gible World, and uniting himself with it, will 
become one with the Divine.” But so long 
as he perceives it as something different 
from itself, he cannot be truly united to it. 
And “when it reaches its true home it will 
not be aware that its purpose is accom- 
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plished, for we are^ist uial which 

is most allied to our nature.” “Thus, when 
most knowing, the soul will seem in its finite 
nature to be most ignorant of its blessed 
state.” 

It need hardly be pointed out what great 
affinity there is thus between Plotinus and 
the Sankara-Vedantist of our country in 
respect of this outlook and goal of life. The 
translation is very lucid and clear, and the 
introduction is very helpful in grasping the 
true spirit of this great mystical writer. 

U. N. Gum 

GLEANINGS. By Manohar Lai Zutshi. 
The Indian Press , Ltd., Allahabad . x+27 4 pp. 
Price not mentioned . 

The book is a fine collection of brilliant 
essays. They are all reprints from dailies 
and monthlies, and mostly on literary, social 
and political subjects; the few biographical 
sketches that we find in the volume are also 
written from social and political considera- 
tions. The series of articles under the title, 
“Hindu Protestantism,” though smack of 
religion, have the same socio-political aim 
in views. By the side of these essays, the 
literary ones, though scholarly in themselves, 
occupy a much inferior position. In fact, 
the whole personality of the learned author 
is filled with one burning question, viz. that 
of Indian nationality. So when he speaks 
of this,- he speaks with such feeling, reason 
and conviction that others, holding different 
views, are also led to admire him. The 
author is a thinker and scholar; and what 
make his essays charming are their complete 
freedom from bitterness of any kind and 
their dignified moderation. 

But the essays, most of them, were written 
a quarter of a century ago; and as such they 
labour under both the merits and demerits 
of old writings on ever-progressive subjects 
like society and politics. In these two 
decades and a half, India has revealed many 
peculiarities which belie many of the 
author’s principles ; and even where prin- 
ciples are all right, methods seem to differ. 
Religion, for example, the overdose of which 
the author so much complains of, now seems 
to be the source of inspiration to not only 
the social and political leaders but to the 
rank and file as well. Book-learning and 
lecturing count for nothing at present. What 
we find is that the more religious a man is, 


the better is his character ; and the more 
noble he is, the greater power does he wield. 

Still there are principles and truths that 
do not change, historical facts and social and 
religious traits that seem to last long. As 
regards such matters Mr. Zutshi holds his 
ground well. Such a well-balanced analyti- 
cal critic we seldom find. 

TANTRIC TEXTS, VOLS. XVI & XVII 
(Sharadatilakatantram). Edited by Arthur 
Avalon. Published for the Agamanusandka - 
na Samiti by the Sanskrit Press Depository, 
SO Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 504 P p.4- 
539 pp. Price Rs. 12. 

The Agamanusandhana Samiti has already 
published a good lot of Texts and other 
works dealing with the Agamas. The Society 
is undoubtedly doing a very useful service 
for the revival of the Tan trie literature. 
The present volumes contain the original 
text of the Sharadatilaka Tantra by Laksh- 
manadeshikendra along with the commen- 
tary by Raghavabhatta named Padartha- 
darsa. The first volume gives in the very 
beginning an exhaustive Introduction deal- 
ing with a summary of twenty-five chapters 
into which the Sharadatilaka Tantra is 
divided. This Tantra dwells upon various 
forms of the Brahmanik faith prevalent in 
India. It is replete with numerous details 
of religious life as practised by the Hindus. 
It is written in lucid Sanskrit poetry. Sj. 
Jnancndra Lai Majumdar introduces a note 
on the first chapter wherein he discusses at 
length the philosophy of the Tantra. The 
first chapter is pre-eminently the philosophic 
portion of the whole book. The rest of the 
Tantra deals with Upasana or worship of 
the Deity with rites, Mantras and Yoga. 
The two volumes are very carefully edited, 
nicely printed and got up. They will be 
of immense help to all those who are in 
any way interested in practical religion. 
The Samiti which is devoting so much energy 
to the cause of religious literature of India 
should receive sympathetic attention from 
the cultured people of our land and abroad. 
The practical aspect of the Tantra litera- 
ture gives considerable proofs of the scienti- 
fic knowledge of the ancient Rishis. The 
details of ceremonies and worship bear 
testimony to that. So, even in these days 
of scientific progress, the value of the 
Agamas can hardly be over-estimated. 
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THE RAMAKRIS1INA MISSION HOME 
OF SERVICE, BENARES 

The Thirty-second Annual Report: the 
Report for 1932 

The works of the Home for the year 1932 
ire : — 

(a) Indoor General Hospital: — The number 
»f beds is 145. Want of accommodation has 
ompelled the authorities to convert some 
i the seats in the male refuge block to 
ospital seats. The total number of new 
ases was 1,607. The daily average number 
f indoor cases was 118. The total number of 
irgical cases in the indoor hospital was 207. 

(b) Refuge for aged men:—' This Home 
as 25 beds for poor invalids. 

(c) Refuge for women invalids : — A house 
t Dasaswamedh accommodates helpless, 
ged and invalid women. In the year under 
eview there were 7 members in all. 

( d ) Girls 9 Home : — 7 girls belonging to 
vspectablc families have been accommo- 
lated in the women department of the Home. 
They receive general education as well as a 
pecial training in nursing in their own 
lepartment. 

(e) Home for paralytic patients: — This 
rear 11 paralytic patients were accommo- 
lated. 

(/) Dliaramsala for the poor and the help - 
*ss : — 150 people were given shelter and 
ood or either, during the year under review. 

(g) Outdoor Dispensanj : — This year 41,409 
iew patients attended the outdoor dispen- 
iry ; the number of repeated cases was 
,/,346. These include the patients of the 
3ranch Outdoor Dispensary at Shivala. The 
laily average attendance of the two dis- 
pensaries was 198. The total number of the 
)peration cases was 334. 

(h) Outdoor help to invalids and poor 
adies of respectable families : — The Home 
lad 137 permanent recipients of outdoor 
relief this year. 

(i) Special and occasional Relief : — 685 
persons coming under this heading were 
assisted during the year. 

New additions: — 

(a) A plot of land adjacent to the women’s 
department has been acquired for erecting 
the proposed Women’s Invalid Home. 

(b) Another adjoining plot of land has 


been purchased together with an old build- 
ing thereon in order to meet the various 
needs of the Home. 

All the three departments — the allopathic , 
the homoeopathic , and the Kaviraji — are con- 
ducted under the instruction of expert 
doctors and Kavirajas. 

The total receipts of the general fund 
amounted to Rs. 63,177-11-8. The total ex- 
penses come to Rs. 56,876-1-8. 

The present needs of the Home are : 

(a) Endowments for beds for the sick and 
the invalid. The cost of endowing a bed 
is Rs. 3,000 for the sick, and Rs 2,500 for 
the invalid. 

(b) Bedding and clothing : the Home is 
in constant need of these articles. 

(c) A good kitchen and store-room in the 
female department. 

(<i) An invalid Home for women. 

Contributions are to be sent to: — Asst. 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Home of 
Service, Benares City, U.P. 

RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION,' 
BANKURA 

Report for the Year 1932 

This centre was slarted in 1910. It was 
at first situated just on the bank of the river 
Gandheshwari but when the greater portion 
of the Ashrama was washed away in 1922 by 
a flood, it was finally removed to the south 
of the B. N. Ry Station to a fairly exten- 
sive plot of land donated by Sj. Gopinath 
Dutt. 

Its present activities are twofold, viz. 
charitable and missionary. It conducts a 
charitable dispensary where both Allopathic 
and Ilomcepathic medicines are dispensed. 
In the year under review 40,027 cases were 
treated of which 29,337 were old ones. Its 
missionary activities arc limited to the 
birthday celebrations of Sri Ramakrishna 
and his disciples as well as of other pro- 
phets of Hindu and other religions. 

Its present needs are (i) a separate build- 
ing for the dispensary which is being con- 
ducted from an open verandah which causes 
great inconvenience to the patients specially 
during the rains and the winter ; and (it*) 
some surgical instruments for want of which 
the doctors cannot carry on their work 
properly. 
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Its receipts during 1932 came up to 
Rs. 1,108-5-8 and disbursements to Rs. 1,071- 
11-6, leaving a poor balance of Rs. 86*9-9 
only. Any contribution to this branch of 
the Ramakrishna Mission will be trankfully 
accepted by : — Swami Maheshwarananda, 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, Bankura. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, DACCA 
Report for the Year 1982 

The activities of this branch of the Rama- 
krishna Mission are mainly of three kinds: 
Missionary, Educational and Charitable. Its 
missionary activities comprise: (t) Weekly 
sittings in different quarters of the city and 
outside. There were altogether 241 such 
sittings in the year under review, (it) 
Public lectures — Invited to different parts 
of Bengal, the Swamis of the Ashrama deli- 
vered 44 lectures on social and religious topics 
and conducted a large number of conversa- 
tion classes, (tit) ‘Birthday anniversaries: 
The workers fittingly celebrated the birth- 
day anniversaries not only of Sri Rama- 
krishna and his disciples but of almost all 
the prophets of the world. Lectures and dis- 
courses on their lives and teachings by the 
learned professors of the local university 
and other leading men of the town were 
arranged. 

Educational activities: — This branch con- 
ducts one free M. E . School for the boys and 
another free girls' school up to the standard 
of Class III, their average number on the 
rolls being 172 and 23 respectively. Two 
libraries and one reading room — all free and 
well-stocked with books and periodicals and 
dailies — are also run by the Ashrama. Free 
board and lodging and pecuniary help to a 
limited number of poor students were also 
given. 

Charitable activities :— It conducts an out- 
door charitable dispensary where Allopathic, 
Homoepathic, Biochemic and Ayurvedic 
medicines are dispensed. Total number of 
new cases treated is 2,927, and of old cases 
6,447. Distribution of cloth , com and money 
was another item of its activities. During 
the year under review the district of Mymen- 
singh suffered not a little from the ravages 
of a tornado. This Ashrama sent to the 
Mission centre at Mymensingh whatever 
money and pieces of cloth it could collect. 
The total expenditure to relieve the distress- 
ed families of the district amounted to 
Rs. 218-10-9. The Dhakeshwari Cotton Mills 
very kindly made over to the Mission some 


200 pieces of new cloth r all of which were 
distributed to the needy families of the Dacca 
district through its different branches within 
the same district. • * 

Its immediate needs are the following ; 
(1) A separate building for the outdoor dis- 
pensary at an estimated cost of Rs. 1,500/ 
is very keenly felt. (2) A sum of Rs. 3,000 
is required for the carrying on of its pi 
posed mass education scheme . (8) To sa< 
the Mission tank water from pollution tl 
construction of a pucca drain on the wester 
border of its compound is an immediate 
necessity ; it will require some Rs. 2,000/- 
(4) It is needless to say that without a de 
cent permanent fund , all the philanthrope 
works, that this branch of the Mission i 
doing, cannot be carried on. So the publi 
are requested to come forward with thei ■ 
quota of help. Any contribution to thi 
branch will be thankfully accepted by: — 

The Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission 
Dacca. 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION FLOOD ' 
RELIEF WORK IN ORISSA 
AND MIDNAPORE 

In the week ending 4th November we have 
distributed 486 mds. 21} srs. of rice amon£ 
9,816 recipients belonging to 292 village!, 
from Kapileswar, Niali, Fatehpur, Chitres 
wari, Balianta and Balikunda centres in the 
districts of Puri and Cuttack. In the same 
week 121 mds. 19 srs. of rice and 398 pieces 
of new cloth were distributed among 
2,410 recipients of 96 villages from Balighai, 
Pratapdighi and Balyagovindapur centres in 
Contai Sub-Division and 30 mds. 22 srs. of 
rice among 611 recipients of 29 villages from 
Barabaichberia centre in Tamluk Sub- 
Division of Midnaporc. Besides, 70 mds. of 
bran were supplied free for cattle from the 
centres of Contai. 

Our work has to be continued some time 
yet. Contributions in the shape of money 
or new cloth will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged at the following addresses: — 

(1) President, R. K. Mission, Belur Math, 

Howrah. 

(2) Manager, Advaita Ashrama, 4, Welling- 

ton Lane, Calcutta. 

(8) Manager, Udbodhan Office, 1, Mukher- 
ji Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

(Sd.) SUDDHANANDA, 

Secy., R. K. Mission . 

9-11-88. 
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